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1 publiſhed, even by thoſe who. once excluſiwely 
| poſſeſſed the beſt means of information, that from them ve · 
ry little ænowledge of this country ean be acquired: Eu- 
ropeans have been the ſole writers of American Geography, 
and have too often ſuffered fancy to ſupply the place of 
facts, and thus have led their teadefs into errors; while they 


ry 


profeſſed to aim at removing their i ignorance; But ſince. 
the United States have become an independent nation, and 
have riſen into Empire, it would be reproachful for them 
to ſuffet This ignorance to continue; and the reſt of the 
world haye a right now. to expect authentic information. 
I0 futniſi this, has be che deſign of, the Author of the 
6; following work ; but he does not pretend. that this deſign. 
is completed, hof will, the judicious and candid expect its, ; 
when they conſider that he has trodden; comparatively, = - 
unbeaten path=that he has had to Collect a vaſt variety of 
inatetials—that theſe haye: been widely ſcattered—and that.” 
he could derive but little e afliſtance from books already * 
lihed. Four years have been emp yed in this work; do- 
ring which period the Author has viſited-the ſeveral States 
in the Union, and maintained an extenſive correſpondence. 
with men of ſcience; and in every - inſtance. has endeav- 
oured to derive his information from the moſt; authentic, 
ſources 3 he has alſo ſubmitted his manyſctipts to the in- 
ſpection of Gentlemen in the State, which they particularly 
deſcribed, for their correction. It is poſlible, notwithſtand- 


ing, and indeed very probable, that inge raeies may have 


crept in; but he hopes there are non of any great impor- 
tance, and that ſuch as may be obſerved; will not he made 
the ſubject of ſevere cenſure, but aſcribed to ſome pardona · 
ble _ He latter nen however, that the work now: 


1 3 lee s - offered 


reader has not been particularly apprized of it. 


_ miſſion of free acceſs to his very large and valuable c 
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ad. 10 Githe poble, will be Brod a be 8 com- 
| plete and impartial as the preſent ſtate of American Geog-! 


raphy and Hiſtory could furniſn. After all, like the ap 


of which it treats, it is but an infant, and as ſuch ſolicits 
the foltering care of the country it deſcribes : it will grow 
and improve as the nation advances*towards: , and 
the Author will gratefully acknowledge every Mor come 
munication which wall tend to 2 * n 5 Sues 
ther than origir ality ad of chest ben de bas met 
with publicationsfoited* ro His is purpoſe, he has made a fiee 
uſe of them; and he thinks it proper Here to obſerve, that, 
to avoid annecefliry trouble, he Has frequently uſed” war 
words as well as the ideas of the writers, although the 


For the Author diſtmAly to acknowledge the ION 


| hes under to many eitizens of theſe 2 e as well as to 


ſome foreigners of diſtinction, amüsg us, would fwell this 
preface to an improper length: he ausot forbear, - how- 
ever, to expreſs his peculiar obligation to EBinezen Wiz - 
A dap, Eſq. Poſtmaſtey-Genezal of the United States, for Per- 


11 2 of papers,” from eee Net has derived: much es 
with: dh wearied: Lare Th Mme exactneſs; une? 9 
pers, which are of unqueſtionable/authenticity, are the beſt" 
and moſt complete depgf of fas relating to the hiſtery 
of Ametica, from its firſt ſettlement, that is to be found in 
the United States. The Author's Scknewiedg ments ate 
 Ukewife eſpecially due to Capt. THeuHAS HoTerns, _ 

N og of the Vnited Skates for” tis particular 
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. alt N of his own country, an 
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at leaſt, of the other parts of the — 


parts ofthe Globe, this book offers them ſuch informstig 
;A3-their fituation in life may require; and while i it is cal. 


beulated early to impreſs the minds of American Youth: with 
an idea of .the-ſuperiar-i importance of . their own country, 


as well a6 £0. attach them to its intereſts, At furniſhes a fim- 
-plifiediaccount of other countries, calculated for their juve- 


Alle capacities, and may ſerve As an elne to their 
future improvement-in Geogr | 


* . 0 need eme March _ 1789. 
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4s 155 Sacoxn. OE 5 the WE Gaocngpir,, en- 
. larged, and publiſhed under the new Title of | 


Tax SANE UNIVER  GEOGRATHY. 


1 Tai Coming pet ts as 1 ae 
ed by the Author in 1789.3 although it is ſo far renoyated, 


e it a new 15 correſponding to its more ex- 


gn. The Author's principal reaſon for devia- | 


ing ane his, No ond plan of confining his work chiefly to 
the United States of America, was, that he might furniſh 
* fellow citizens, eſpecially, the youth of his country, with 
a general ſyſtem of Geography, more complete, and bet- 


. 


8 gan adapted to afford them, uſeful information, than thoſe 
: ſyſtems which haye hitherto been in uſe among us, Which 
4 were: a * Europe, and calculated Pax ticularly for 
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enlarged that it was thought 
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„ Giithiie's % Gebgtap hieal rü mut Hands Bigbelk in the 
| ſtirhation. of the Public" of any work' of the kind, and has 
; ad Fi vety extehſive fale in America. But this work; met- 
. © Hens as ir fell 7s, has two: capital faults, git reſpects 

this country; © The % is, its deficiency and falfity in de. 
"Teribitng'" the United States. It is not to be fuppoſed that 
European Geographers ſhould be as well acquainted with 
_ America as with "their on country. Accordingiy we find 

that their accounts of the United States are Fat only very 
konciſe, but very. inaccurate: * 'To attempt to give Ameri- 

55 youth 3 knowledge of their own Tountyy” from theſe 

imperfect and erronequs ſketches, 1 yould be as fryitleſk as 

I urd; 3 ut would be to iriſtil into the minds of Americans, 

Britiſh ideas of America, Which are far from being favptire 

able or Juſt. The ſecond | fault of Guthrie? $ Grammar, as it 

hies to America, is its unwieldy and diſproportionate ac. 
count of Great Britain, which occupies-nearly one-third 
part '& a book which profeſſes to give us i complete Ge. 
HS" bical 12 192 5 of the 1 8 rk, me 3 ef 


4 * $7 1 


| * ; 55 Guthrie's Grammar, in common with e it . 
allo been gbjected, that too great a part has . 


n 


Vith hiſtory, . Particulay hiſtories'of Kingdoms : and nations, 
In detail, i it is conceived; do not belong to A treatiſe on Ge. 

ography. They mult pe Either too contilt to be of much 
ue, of len the Veoh hoo expenſſed à fler. No per- 
ha. will haye recourſe to a ſyſtem' of Geography, with a 
View. to acquaint himſelf with the Hiſtory of any country 
ji * expunging from ' 'Gathrie's An this and öth 
et ſuperfiuous matters, 1 its ſiae may, 1 with advantage, | be tel. 
ſened one-third, which would give room ber mich recent 
and uſeful information relpe ting 
*Fithont increaſing the expenſe. 5 11 Has been ike: Author's 
aim to avail himſelf of this advantage" in perfeQing his work, 


V N no "Kibre kiſtory than what: was bene 
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neceſſary n s reader an idea of th&'rounteſes: de. 
ſeribed, and by expunging what was judged of no impor- 
tance to Americans, and giving in its room ſuch informa: 
tion from the beſt Geographical writers, and the lateſt and 
moſt celebrated travellers and navigators, as will be both 
pleaſing and uſeful; and he cannot but entertain a hope, 
that the American reader will find in che Second Part of 
this work, a better account of the Eaſtern Continent i in 
general, than is contained in Guthrie's Grammar. | 
re the Revolution, Americans ſeldom prete | 
write or to think for themſelves. We humbly er 
from Great Britain our laws, our manners, our books, and 
gur modes of thinking ; and our youth were educated as 
the ſubjects of the Britiſh king, rather than as the citizens | 
of a free and independent republic. It is not eaſy at once 
to break off old habits either of thinking or acting. Ac- 
cuſtomed, as we have been, to appreciate Britiſh literature 
and manufactures, it has been natural, in the compariſon; 
to undervalue our o-. It has been for the intereſt of 
Great Britain, and of itiſh ſubjeQs-who: have emigrated 
and ſettled among us, to cheriſh theſe ſentiments. Hence 
our own productions, of books, as well as other articles, 
have been diſcouraged, and thoſe of Great Britain promo. 
ted. To import from Europe all their literary works, and 
their mechanical, nautical and Geographical improvements 
and diſcoveries, is highly uſeful and proper. But to pre- 
tend any longer to receiye the knowledge of the Geogra- 
phy and internal ſtate of our own country, from a kingdom 
three thouſand miles diſtant from us — to depend on for. 
eigners, pattial, to a proverb, to their own country, for an 
account of the diviſions, rivers, productions, manufactures, 
navigation, commerce, literature, improvements, &c. of the 
American States, would certainly be à diſgraceful blot up- 
on our literary and national character. Ingeed, the pro- 
priety of importing any of our ſchool books from Great 
Britain, unleſs they are previouſly modified and adapted to 
| the genius of our republican government, is very queſtion- 
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The Science of Geography, like many ther Science; 
abt ſtationary. 80 rapid are the improvements made 
in it by travellers and navigatorsſo faſt do alteratieng 
and revolations ſucceed each other, that it is not an eaſy 
matter for à Geographer to keep pace with them. Wat 
is this year a geographical truth, may dhe next yer be 3 
geographical errors: and requite correction. The aſton- 
Hhing- progreſs: of things in the United States ſince the 
year 1789, will readily ſuggeſt to the reader the reaſon vf 
the many alterations and additions in this Second Edition 
of the American en ai echtütted u rende Part 


of the following work, - ST INES * 06 2481 £ 10 


The Author does not kee hae ven geil to ac. 


kndwledge his great obligations to ſeveral of che gentlemen 
who ſuſtain ſome of the higheſt oſſiees in the generat go. 
ernment, and to many gentlemen of refpectabihty in the 

ſeveral States, for their very liberal/and valuable communi. | 

_ cations, which have contribu | ths 
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0 46d than two unde 5 Arty pages of. 2 5 matter 
E been added to the preſent Edition of this work, ts Ve 15 8 


| what has been introduced! in place of that "which has heenexpunged 
5 as obſolete, incorrect, or ſuperſſuous. Lt would have given! ple nc 


ure to the Author to habe Printed theſe additional pages by chef“ 


| ſelves and to have Told them ſeparately to the purohaſers uf zhe 


former Edition i but ta every perſon acquainted with the nature 
of this work, ſuch a taſk 1 


malt be conſidered as impracticable. A 
15.2 taſk hich no ee ed 5386 Auer We en Bag. 
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The principal improvements in this Abbe (it would he need; 
leſs and endleſs to particularize them) will be found under the 
following heads, viz. The Introduction, (which has been much 


improved and conſiderably enlarged by Profeſſor Webber) New 
Brunſwick, Nova Scotia; Natural Hiſtory, Commerce, Revenue, 


and Debt of the United States; Vermont, Diſtrict of Maine, 
Maffachuſetts, New York, Pennſylvania, Tenneflee, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Demarara; ſome of the Weſt India Iſlands, and 
New Diſcoveries in the Firſt Volume. In the Second Volume 
the principal improvements will be found under the heads of 
Europe, Sweden, Germany, Pruſſia, Poland, Switzerland, Neth- 
erlands, France, China, Indoſtan, Africa, Egypt, Slave Coaſt; 
Geographical Table, Table of Monies, Table of Remarkable 
Events. All the other parts of the work have been carefully re- 
viſed and corrected from the lateſt and beſt information. 

But the greateſt improvement has been in the Maps, which 
hk been increaſed from eleven to taventy-eight ; to obtain which, 


the Author has been at great pains and expenſe, and he hopes 
they will prove ſatisfactory to the public. After all, it muſt be 
expected that this part of the work is far ſhort of perfection, as 


correct Maps of very ſew of the States could be obtained. 
It would give great pleaſure to the Author, to acknowledge, 
by name, his obligations to gentlemen who have politely and 


generouſly afforded their aid tawards rendering this work more 


5 uſeful and perfect; but they are too numerous to be minutely 


mentioned. To Governors of ſeveral of the United States, (par- 
| ticularly to Governor.Blount, of 'Tenneflee) to gentlemen in the 
fiſcal, war, and State departments of the Federal government 
to Members of Congreſs to Preſidents and Profeſſors of ſeveral 
of the Colleges to numerous correſpondents of intelligence, in 


_ different profeſſions, throughout the United States to a number 
of gentlemen foreigners from the Weſt Indies, and ſeveral in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe, (not to mention a variety of new and valu- 


able Publications) the Author is indebted for a great part of the 
numerous improvements which increaſe the ſize and value of the 


preſent Edition. While through this channel he preſents theſe 
gentlemen, reſpectively, with his ſincere thanks, he ſolicits the 
continuance of their communications, and the friendly aid of ooh 
8 patrons of American literature. 


© CnaRLESTOWN, ( Maſſuchuſetts ) June 1 1796 
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A EOGRAPHY® is a term derived from the Greek language, 
Jandl literally ſignifies a deſcription of the earth. It is a branch 
of mixed mathematics, and treats of the nature, figure, and magni- 
tude of the earth; the ſituation, extent and appeatance of diffetente 
o ; its productions and inhabitants. Geography is 


parts of its ſurface; its 3 | 
| ſaid to be miver/ah when it deſcribes the earth in general; particular, 
when it deſeribes only a pat. 


| Jha be uſeful and entertaining to begin this introduction to 

geography by tracing the outline of its hiſtory, or ſurveying in a 

curſory manner, the principal ſtages by which it has advanced to its 
preſent ſtate. of improvement. A perſon, by obſerving the whole 
proceſs of erecting an edifice, from the laying of the foundation to the 
finiſhing ſtroke of the ſuperſtructure, has a more perſect knowledge 
of the work, the manner of. executing it, and the requiſite means, 
than he could obtain. by any examination after its completion. In 
like manner, a brief view of the riſe and progreſs of geography will 

facilitate the acquiſition of an accurate knowledge of its preſent ſtate: 
it will ſhow. us the connection that ſubſiſts between this ſcience and 

aſtronomy, and the neceſſity of ſome acquaintance with the one in 

order to a full underſtanding of the o tber. 

The time, when attention was firſt paid to the pleaſing and uſeful 

ſtudy of geography, is unknown. It ſeems to be the general opinion 
that the Greeks, who were the firſt cultivators of this ſcience in 
Europe, received it either from the Egyptians or Babylonians ; but 

it cannot be determined to which of theſe two nations belongs the | 
been a. invented wy | V off + wt hs F 
Geography was very imperfect in. its beginning, and has advanced [ 
ſlowly W its preſent degree of ee The true figure of _ 
the earth was unknown to its Et inhabitants, and the earlieſt opiniow 

ſeems to have been that which would moſt naturally reſult from the : 

irſt information given by the ſenſes. It was conſidered. as a large g 

cdioyfagua, from yh the earth, and 5d to deſeride. | 95 = 
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ctrettar Plane; and the heaveiis, in Which the fun, moon, and Rars. 
appear daily to move from eaſt to weſt, were ſuppoſed not to be 
elevated to a very great height above it, and to have been created 

ſolely for its uſe and ornament. It is not known who firſt rejected 
this erroneous hypotheſis, and ſhewed that che figure of the earth is 
ſpherical; but it } feerits to have, been done af a time of remote. an- 
Eck For the accounts we have, relative to the proficiency made 
by the ancient Egyptians and Chaldeans in aſtronomy, particularly 
in the doctrine of echpſes, furniſtr ſuffietent evidence of their acquaint- 
ance with the ſphericity of the earth. F! "ned 


x 


4 


| * 

It appears that the ſituation of places was firſt determined accord- 
ing to climates, and that geographers were then guided, in fixing on 
the climates, by the form and colour of certain animals, which were 
to be found-in different. countries. The appearance of Negroes, or 
what they call Ethibpians, and of the okay to? ren fg the 
rhinoceros and elephant, ſuggeſted to them the northern, and ſouth- 
ern limits of the torrid zahe. For reaſon, ſaidithey, points out to us, 
that ſimilar things appear in the ſame temperature of the elements; 

and: that whether they be plants or animals, they are produced acs 

gording te che ſimilar ſtate of the air or climate under the ſame 
| 1 6 or in a ſituation that is ſimilar, being equally diſtant from 
either pole: Such a groſs : manner of dividing tho elimates muſt be 
conſidered as one of the firſt rudtments of geography. A different 

and more ſcientific, method was uſed by the Wepptiane and Babyloni- 


ans, who determined the ſituation of places; or their diſtance from the 


_ - theſe obſervations were made with a ſpecies of ſun-dial, having a flilur 
or gnomon erected: perpendicularly upon an horizontal plane, hy which 
Ir may be conjectured that travelling, ſoon after it began to be 
much practiſed in the world, gave riſe to a kind of geography, which 
might furniſir in ſome degree the requiſite information relative to its 
Way. Itineraries conſtituted this rudiment of geography. Some 
who had performed jdurnies made a rough ſketeh or deſcription of 
their routes, for the information of others who might afterwards wiſh 
to travel in the ſame. The earlieſt ſpecimen of — kind, of which 
we have any account, is that of Seſoſtris, bs Egyptian king and 
conqueror, who, as Euſtathins relates, having traverſed- great part 
of the earth, recorded his march in maps, and gave copies of: his 
maps not only to the Egyptians, but to the Scythians to their great 
aſtoniſtment. And, according to the account of Apollonius of 
Nhodes, he marked the direction of the roads, and tlie boundaries of the 
land and ſea, upon columns erected at a in Colchis. Some have 
imagined; that the ſews made a map of the Holy Land, when they 
gave the different portions to the nine tribes at Shiloh; for Joſhua 
dells us, that they were ſent to walk through the land, and that nds 
deſcribed it in ſeven. parts in a bvok'3 and by Joſephus we are informed, 
a when Joſhua ſent out people from the different'tribes to meaſure 
- the-land, he gave them, as companions, perſons well ſkilled in geom-- 


„ 


f Bi Ed to bo ee 
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eircles, viz. t 


and that the equator is cut obliquely by the ecliptic and perpendicu- 
Larly by: the meridian. Thu he made them acquainted With, che 
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7 + And the ſame bi gorian afterwards ſays, that the men; who wers 
ſent, being ten in number, having gone round and e/limated the land, re- 
turned to Joſhua at Shiloh in the ſeventh month. From theſe ac. 
counts it ſeems probable, hat a geometrical, ſarvey of the Holy 
Land Was then made; but it cannot, be fully determined, whether 25 
imenſuration was protraed, * digeſted into a kind of map, or 
reg iſtered 1 in numbers. TA 

OMER, firſt of the Greeks, 5 diſtinguiſhed for 1 his. knowledge £ 
the different, nations of the earth, and the countries they inhabite 
He has deſcribed ſo many Places, and with ſuch a degree of accuracy, 
hat trabo conſidered him as firſt among the geographers of ancient 


Al taſte for the von led 3 the father of Grecian philoſe 


| phy, and the firſt of that people who can be conſidered as an aſ- 


tronomery into Egypt, where hellived with; the rieſts, receiving their 
1 and givi ng. them ſome, in return; for it appears, that he 
ewed them a method o meaſuring tlie Beight of the pyramuds by. 


the le of their-ſhadows. .. On his return 0 Greece he introduced 


ſome. of the, fundamental principles of geography and aſtronomy: 
Among other things he taught his countrymen. that the earth is glob- 
ular, and may be divided. en five zones by means of five parallel 

the equator, the two tropics, and the two polar circles; 


principal circles, of the ſphere: 
.ANaxiMAnDER, a diſciple of Thales, is ſuppoſed by AN 1 No: 
heen the firſt, who made 4 geographical map; and attempted to de- 


| lineate the ſurface of the earth; with the boundaries of land and water; 


bn an artificial globe... It is not improbable that. he was acquaintes. 

with the map o Seſoſtris, who had ſent copies of. i throughout the 
en known world; * * therefore has Ae A 

89 and extending the invention, than that of originating it. 

e author of the firſt Grecian map on record; which is men- 

tioned. by Strabo. It is Na t Hippar hs refers to the 


map of Anaximander under the title 1 the ancient map, which he pre- 
x 


Ferred i ina few particulars to that of Eratoſthenes ; and that it was a 
Seneral map of the world, as far as it was then known. The knowl-: 
edge of the earth was indeed. very limited at that time; as it ſcarcely 
extended beyond the temperate zone, and did not even compriſe the 
whole, of that. - The excent of the N of the world from 


eaſt to welt, Was twice As we as from Louth to north: hence . 
© 


reaſon, why. diſtances on tie earth in the former direction were 


nominated. longitude ; and thoſe. in the 1 N 8 . were 


terwards multiplied. 1 
Some idea of the maps of to times may formed from NY 


Herodotys relates of one, which eee — 55 871 iletus, carried, 
with him, when he went to make application to Cleomenes, king o 


Sparta, to attack the king of Perſia even in his palace at Suſa, and. 
3 he 1 him n with a a view of HONG HOWS to * in ſack. 


i. 
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an enterprize, for the purpoſe of reſtoring the Tonians to their ancihnt 
= Herodotus obſerves, that Ariſtagoras carried with him, as 
e een fay, a — of braſs, on which a deſcription of 
= whole earth, with all the ſeas and rivers, was engrave ; This 
account of the extent of the map is not to be taken in à literal fenſe, 
as it probably refers only to the whole of the intermediate countries 
oy be traverſed' in the propoſed maren And from the ſtate of geog- 
| raphy at that time it ſeems rational to conclade, that' by the ſea was 
meant no more than the Mediterranean ; By the earth or land, the 
coafts of that ſea, and more particnlarly the Leſs Afia, extending 
toward the middle of Perfiaz and by the rivers, the Halys, Euph 4355 
and Tigris, which Herodotus informs us mult have been croſſe 
the projected expedition. It contained one qr" line, called the 
Royal Highway, with the royal _— r places of encampment from 
E to Suſa. Of theſe the whole number was 111 and the dif- 
tance, I 3 50⁰ ſtadia, or 16875 Roman miles of 8 ſtadia; or 5000 f feet 
each. 


* Herodotus tells us, that 5D ſtadta were lowed for a Shy ren ; 
therefore go days would be requiſite for performing the whole march 
at the rate 1 184 Roman miles a day. If the extent of the Engliſh 

mile be to /that of the Roman as 32 to 315 then 9 miles 
are equal to t-184 Engliſh miles. OTE. 

Such itinerary maps. of 1 places of entampment vere of 
importance to armies. Athenæus quotes Bæton as author of a 4 
entitled, The Enrampments of Alexander's March f he alfo cites Amyntas 
on the encampments. That conqueror had in his ſervice" two fur- 
© veyors, Diognetus and Preton, who meaſured and Kept an acedunt of 
his marches. | Pliny and Strabo have preſerved theſe meaſures. Ar- 
rian has handed down to us the particulars of the navigation of 
Nearchus and Oneſicritus, who ſailed back with Alexander's "Noo 
from the mouth of the Indus to thoſe of the Euphrates and 12 | 
By reducing Tyre and Sidon, the Greeks informed themfelves 
the places to which the Phenicians traded by fea ; and we know Naw „ 
their commerce extended even to the Bxiti illands. The fucceffbrs 
of Alexander in the eaft, by carrying their conqueſts to the mouths 
of the Ganges, obtained a general knowledge of many parts of India, 
Ptolemy Evergetes Ted his armies into Abyflinial; and — o his 
marches and ſncceſs in that diſtant country, a general | knowled ige of | 
| it was obtained. 

Exarosrurnes was the firſt; who- attempted to reduce geography phy 
te regular ſyſtem, and introduced a regular parallel Rinde. 
This was traced over certain places, where the longeſt day was of 
the fame length. He began it at the Straits of Gibraltar; and it 
thence paſſed through the Sicilian Tea, and near the ſouthern extrem. = 
ities of Peloponneſus; whence i as continued through the iſland of 
Rhodes and the bay of Ifſus ; and there it entered Cilicia, and having 
crofſed the rivers Euphrates and Tigris, was extended to the moun- 
tains of India. By means of this line he endeavoured to reaify 5 
- etrors of the ancient map, ſuppoſed to be that of Anaximander. In 
drawing this * he was a 85 v7 the e 
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Juy was 344 hours, which was afterward found by Hipparchus wo be | 


the latitude of 36 degrees. 


The firſt parallel through Rhodes was ever af ter ward conſidenad | 


with a degree of preference, as the foundation. of all ancient maps 3 
and many ſucceeding geographers attempted tomeaſure the longitude 
of the then known world in ſtadia and miles, according to the extent 


of that line. Eratoſthenes ſoon after attempted not only to draw 
other parallels. of latitude; hut alſo to trace a meridian at right angles 


to theſe, paſſing through Rhodes and Alexandria, down to Syene and 
Meroe ; and, as the progreſs he tims made naturally tended to enlarge 
his ideas, he at laſt attempted che much more difficult operation of 
determining the cireumference of the globe, by an actual meaſurement 
of an arc of one of its great circles. He knew that the ſun, at the 
ſummer ſolſtice, was vertical to the inhabitants of Syene, a town on 
the. confines of Ethiopia, under cke tropic of Cancer, where they had 


a well ſunk ſor the purpaſe of aſcertaining the time of the ſolſtice, 
which would be on the day when the rays of the ſan fell perpendicular- 


ly on the bottom of the well. He obſerved by che ſhadow of a wire 
ſet perpendicularly in an hemiſpherical baſon, how much the fun was 


diſtant from the zenith of Alexandria at the noon of the fame days 


and found that diſtance to be one-fiftieth part of a great circle in the 
Heavens. Then Syene and Adexandria being ſuppoſed to be under the 
lame meridian, he concluded the diſtance between them to be the 
_ fiftieth part of a great circle upon the earth; and this diſtunce bein 
by meaſure 5,000 ſtadia, he concluded the circumference of the 1 
to be 250,000 ſtadia; but. as this number divided by 360 eee er 
5945 ſtadia to a degree, either Eratoſthenes himſelf, or ſome of his 


followers, aſſigned the round number 700 ſtadia to a degree; which 


multiplied by 360 makes the circumference of the earth 252,000 
ſtadia; whence both theſe meaſures are given by different authors as 
antof Fromltbenes. (cnt, ans (y bar TO wot 
The map of Eratoſthenes appears to have contained little more 
than the ſtates of Greece, and tlie dominions of the ſucceſſors of Alexan- 
der, digeſted from the ſurveys that had been made. Strabo informs 
us that Alexander very carefully examined the meaſures of his ſur- 
veyors himſelf, having always his defcriptions from the moſt ſkilful 
perſons in every country; and that a copy of their ſurveys was given 
by Xenocles, his treaſurer, to Patrocles the geographer, who, according 
to Plidy, was admiral of the fleets of Seleucus and Antiochus. His 
2 work is often quoted both by Strabo and Pliny, and 
ſeems to have furniſhed Eratoſthenes with the principal materials an 


authorities for the oriental part of his map of the then known:world: 
for the voyages of Patrocles under Seleucus upon the Caſpian ſea and 


elſewhere were a kind of ſupplement to the ſurveys of Diognetus and 
Bæton, and the voyages of Nearchus and Oneſicritus, the two admirals 


| who were employed under Alexander. Eratoſthenes has alſo quoted : 
the voyages of. Pytheas into.the great Atlantic ocean, which gave him 


ſome faint idea of the weſtern parts of Europe, but did not enable 


him to realize them in the outline of a map. Straho ſays, that he 
many, and Britain, as 


was extremely arty "of Spain, Gaul, Ge: 
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well as of the Geti and Baſtarni ; he was equally ignorant of tk 
the coaſts of the 1 Pontus, and all the eres eee the 


550 / 0 
Aer 5 


aden and Aer 8, b flouriſhed have: 300 piers 
MF ta the Chriſtian era, ſeem to have been the firſt who attempted 
to fix the longitudes and- latitudes of the fixed ſtars, by conſidering” 
their ſituation with reſpect to the equator. One of their obſervations 
gave riſe to the diſcovery of the preceſſion of the equinoxes, which 
Was made by Hirearcnvus about 1 50 years afterward; and he made 
uſe of their method in order to delineate the parallels of latitude and 
the meridians on the ſurface of the ae thus laying the firſt ſolid 
Foundation of the ſcience of "geography, as we haye it at the ne 
aim, and uniting it more cloſely to aſtronomy. : 
Although latitudes and longitudes were thus imroduceld by Hippar. 
chus, it does not appear that any ſubſequent writers on the ſubject, 
attended to them before the time of Ptolemy.” Sraano, Virkuvivs, 
and Puny, have each entered into a minute geographical deſcription 
the ſituatibn of places, according to tlie lengths and ſhadows of the 
nomon, without taking any notice of the degrees and minutes of 
Jongirade and latitude. The introduction of longitude and latitude 
into geography laid a foundation for making maps, or delineations of 
the fürface of the earth in plano, on à plan eſſentially different from 
any that had been attempted before, and much better. For the maps, 
9 record, before the time of Hipparchus, were little more than rude 
utlines and topographical ſketches: of different eguntries ; except 
only that of Fratoſthenes, the imperfections of paint . 8 in ſore 
| meaſure from the account already given, © ; : 
It appears that war, though in moſt reſpects one off che greateſt 
calamities that can befal a people, has been generally the occaſion of 
the moſt accurate maps of different countries, and on this account 
geography made conſiderable advances about this time, in conſo- 
quence of the progreſs of the Roman arms. For as the Romans were 
the conguerors, ſo they became the ſurveyors of the world. In all their 
provinces, we find chat camps were conſtructed every where at proper 
intervals, and that roads were raiſed with ſubſtantial materials to form 
an eaſy communication Betyeen the different places of encampment. 
Every new war produced a new ſurvey and itigerqry of the countries, 
which were the ſcenes of action; ſo chat the materials of geography 
increaſed with their wars. At the beginning of the ſerond Punic war, 
according to Polybius, when Hannibal Was preparing for his expedi- 
tion againſt Rome, by crofling from Africa into Spain; and ſo through 
Gaul into Italy, the Romans meafured or ſurveyed all-theſe-places 
with the greateſt” care:. Julius Cæſar cauſed a general ſurvey to be 
made of the whole Raman'empire, by a decree of the ſenate. Three 
_ ſurveyors, who are ſaid to have been very wiſe men and accompliſhed 
Philofophers, were: appointed to this buſineſs, and to each yas aflic 
"<8: a 3 x dividen of the . ba een Veen W ur 
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that were thus meaſured. There is: likewiſe ſti 


vey of the eaſtern part of the empire in 14 years 5 months and q days; 
Theodotus ' finiſhed the northern part in 20 years 8 months and 10 
days; and Polyclitus, the ſouthern part in 25 years 1 month and 10 
days. This ſurvey was begun in the year 44, and finiſhed in the year 
19, before Chriſt. The Roman itineraries, that are ſtill extant, ſhew 
the degree of care and attention with which their furveys in all the 
different provinces were made; and Pliny has filled the third, fourth, 
and fifth books of his Natural Hiftory, with the geographical diſtances 

Ipsscerved an ancient 


ſet of maps, called the Peutingerian Tab?e®'or map, publiſhed by Velſeus 


and Bertins, which give a ſufficient ſpecimen of what Vegetius calls 


the Liners Pia, deligned for the vetter direion to their prmie in 
Weir end 10507501 Hilo 2a | 


- STRABO and Pror gur were e geogra- 
nſelf he made 


phers. Strabo relates very little more than he ſaw himſel 


a vaſt number of voyages to obtain the information, that was nebeffa- 


LI 


7 a, 
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ry in order to give the requiſite certainty to his accounts, and 8 
thort in what he relates from others. He was a philoſopher as'we 

as a geographer. Good ſenſe, perſpicuity, accuracy, and ſolidity of 
judgment, are viſible in every part of his works. The geögraphy of 
Ptolemy 4s more extenſive; it takes in a greater part of the earth, 
while it ſeems to be equally circumſtantial every where; but this 


extent renders it ſiable to more errors. He had the merit 'of carry- 


ing into full execution and practice, the invention of Hipparchus for 
deſignating the ſituation of places on the earth by latitude and lon- 
gitude, after it had lain dormant upwards of 250 years 3 and thus 
greatly advanced the ſtate of the ſoience. , 
The Roman empire had been enlarged toits greateſt extent, and all 
its provinces well known and ſurveyed, when Ptolemy, about 150 
years after Chriſt, compoſed his ſyſtem of geography. The princi- 
pal materials he made-uſe of in compoling this work were, the propor- 
tions of the gnomon to its - ſhadow, taken by different aſtronomers at the 
times of the equinoxes and ſolſtices; calculations founded upon the 
lengths of the longeſt days; the meaſures or computed diſtances of the 
principal roads contained in the Roman ſurveys and itineraries; and 
the various "reports of travellers and navigators, who often determined the 


| diſtances of places by hearſay and conjecture. All theſe were com- 


pared together, and digefted into one uniform body or ſyſtem ; and 
were afterward tranſlated by him, as far as was neceſſary in adopting 
the plan of Hipparchus, into the new mathematical language of 
degrees and minutes of Jongitude and Tatitude. 0000. 
The degree of accuracy in the latitudes and longitudes, given by 
Ptolemy, depended upon the veracity of the facts or-fuggeſtions com- 
municated to him, from which they were aftorwards ens We 
mult nat therefore be ſurprized at the multitude of errors to be found 
JJ RAGS TO OD en oo © Il 
This table or map was found by Conrad Celtes, and purchaſed. by Conrad 
Peutinger a Burgomaſter of Augſburg from whom it derives its name. This ancient 
map was publiſhed and explained by Beatus Rhenanus and Marcus Velſerus; it 


1 ſee ms. to have been firſt executed in the fourth century after Chriſt, and is a delinea- 
tion of a journey through Europe and Aſia, beginning at Hercules Pillars and ending 


+ 


At the ocean which terminated the conqueſts of Alexander. 


a4 INT ROο CT ION 
. ghere, when bi original, materials were In imported, for executing fo 


e a work as the fixing of the longitudes and Jatitudes of all the 

es, coats, bays, and rivers, of the then known world. His prin- 
— miſtakes took their riſe from certain aſtronomical obſervations 
and ſurveys, which were ſuppoſed to have been made with accuracy 
in an age prior to himſelf; and as that great author received and - 
adopted them as ine, having none more authentic by which their 
accuracy might OE been tried, and having otherwiſe no reaſon to 
ſuſpect them ; ſo ſucceeding geographers, for want of better intorma- 
tion, were induced to copy and inſert them in their maps, as being, in 
their opinion, of acknowledged and ungoubted authenticity. Theſe 
errors did not merely creep. into che more diſtant extremities of his 


maps, which generally contain places leſs viſited and more uncertain 


with reſpect to ſituation, but they were in the. very centre of that part 
of the world, which was beſt known to the ancient Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and where all the famed ancient aſtronomers had made thei 
tions, Yet this ſyſtem, with all its imperfections, continue 


in vogue till the begioning | of the. preſent century; and the capital 


errors of Ptolemy's work. kept. their place in all maps, by e 


5 N e preſeription, down even to. that time. 


ttle was done in-geography. from the days of 8 to the 
reſtoration of learning in Europe, for the Arabian geographers copied 


and retailed all his principal errors. They obſerved indeed, under 


their Caliph Almanon, i in the beginning of the ninth century, a de- 
of latitude on the plains of Singar or Shinar near Babylon, 2 
* it equal to 563 Arabian miles, each of which is 4000 cubits or 
6000 feet; hence they determined the circumference of the earth. 
The ancients were acquainted. with but a ſmall part of the earth's 


| Pile On the weſt, the Atlantic Ocean and Britiſh/ifles limited their 


knowledge. The Fortunate iſtands, now called the Canaries, were 
the remoteſt lands toward the ſouth that were knowa to them. Their 


notions with regard to the northern countries was very imperſect. c 


Though Scandinavia was known, yet that and ſome other countries 


on the ſame continent were conſidered as large iſlands. It is not 
eaſy to determine what place the ancients „ by Lima T hule ; 


many take it for Iceland, but Procopius thinks it was à part of Scan- 


dinavia. Their know ledge of Sarmatia and op was far from 
t 


extending to the ſea, which bounds Ruſſia and Tartary on the 


north and eaſt. Their diſcoveries went no farther than the Riphean 
mountains Which now divide Ruſſia from Siberia. The weſtern 
- frontier of China ſeems to have bounded their knowledge on the 


eaſt, Ptolemy indeed bad a very imperfect notion of the ſouthern 
parts of that extenſive empire, How far the ancients extended their 


_ diſcoveries with regard to Africa cannot be certainly known. Some 


are.of opinion, that they were acquainted with the-whole coaſt, having 
failed round the ſouthern extremity, now called the Cape of Good 


Hope, and extended their voyages from the Red Sea to the Mediter- 
Fanean. Ptolemy, however, ſuppoſed that Africa was not ſurrounded 
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finding a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, puſhed their inquiries along the 
weſtern coaſt of Africa, till they found the Cape of Good Hope in 


1486; in 1497 Vaſquee de Gama doubled the Cape, and the next 1 


year made a VOJAgE to India, and thus completed the diſcovery, of 
that country by che eaſt. The paſſage being thus opened, ſeveral 
European nations, deſirous of ſharing in the rich commerce of the 
eaſt, ſent their ſhips to the Indian Sea, where they diſcovered the 
Aſiatic iſlands, and penetrated to the empire of Japan. The voyages 
of the Ruſſians have completed our knowledge of the eaſtern parts of 
ig, of Allis tots ge Ae I nc 
The Portugueſe had but juſt croſſed the equator when Cnz;sro- 
rut COLUMBUS, a native of Genoa, an intrepid and {kilful navigator, 
conceived the, idea of finding India by a weſtern courſe. 80 great 
were the obſtructions that preſented themſelbes, that he ſpent about 
twenty years in projecting and preparing for this enterprize. At 
length, in 1994, he croſſed the Atlantic. Ocean; but, inſtead of the 

The improvements in geography at᷑ the time of the revival of learn- 
ing in Europe, and ſince, are very much owing to the great progreſs 


of aſtronomy. More correct methods and inſtruments for obſerving 


the latitude have been invented; and the diſcovery af Jupiter's ſat 


lites afforded a much eaſier method of finding the longitude than 


was formerly known. Solar and lunar eclipſes, tranſits of Mereary 
and Venus over the ſun's diic, and oceultations of the fixed ſtars by 
the moon, alſo farniſh means for determining longitudes. And ſince 
the Junar tables have been improved by Proſeſſor Mayer, and time. kegpers 
by Mr. Harriſon and others, this important object may be alſo ob- 
Bars. The voyages made by different nations alſo, which became 
more frequent, brought to our knowledge a vaſt number of countries 
utterly unknown e. The late voyages of Capt. Cooke and oth- 
er navigators, together with the travels of Mr. Bruce and others, have 


tained by megfuring &/tances of the moon from the ſun and from certain fixed 


contributed. greatly to the improvement of geography during the 


preſent century ; ſo that now the geography of the utmolt extremities 


of the earth is in a fair way of being much better known to the mod. 


erns, than that of the adjacent countries. was to che ancients. This 
ſeience, however, is yet very far from perfection; and our beſt maps 


ought-.to be conſidered only as unfiniſhed works, which are to be 


altered and corrected by further obſervations and diſcoveries. 


he foltowing facts will Terve to give ſome idea of the want of accuracy in the 
Jorgitudes of places. Dr. Bradley was of opinion that there were hut two places in 
England, on the longitude: of which we could depend, as accurately determined ; 
75 theſe were the 9&/ervatary at Greenwich, and Sberb arm Caftle, the ſeat of the 

ar] of Macclesfield in Oxfordſhire ; and that their difference of longitude was 4 


in time. But even this difference bas been found to be inaccurate by a tranfit of 
Venus, being only '3' 47", In the account af longitudes: prefixed to Dr. Halley's 


{ | Tables. the Lizard is aid to he 4 45 from the ob ler vatary, which is therefaie * 
| 40 from London, according to others, it.is 5*, 5% 14% and S] 6% 
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ASTRONOMY, as connected with, and introductory 


py ” " a 7 ; 


doo, dhe SCIENCE ef GEOGRAPHY, . 


THE earth is now univerſally confidered as à planet, ' which in 
company with ſix others revolyes round the ſun as its centre. Some 
acquaintance with theſe and other heavenly bodies, is neceſſary in 
order to a complete knowledge of geography. The ſcience, which 
treats of the heavenly bodies, is called Aſtronomy. Hence the propri- 
ety of giving a ſhort account of this ſcience in this Introduction to 


. 


Geography: ,. pi begins ip 
The ſan, the moſt glorious of the heavenly luminaries, is the foun. _ 
tain of heat and light to the planets which revolve round it. The 
paths, which the planets deſcribe in their revolutions, are called their 
orbits. The number of planets in the ſolar ſyſtem'is ſeven ; the names 
of which, according to their nearneſs tp the'fan, are Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herſchel. - The two firſt of 
theſe are called inferior planets, becauſe they are 'nearer to the com- 
mon centre of gravity of the ſyſtem than the earth, or are bebw the 
earth with reſpe& to that centre; the other four are called uperior 
becauſe with reſpect to faid centte they are above the earth. Alſo the 
inferior planets are called interior, becauſe their orbits are within that 
of the earth; and the ſuperior are called exterior, beckuſe their orbits 
DETECTS OOO On Ren 
*"'Theſe ſeven are called primary planetr, in order to diſtinguiſh them 
from fourteen other bodies called fecondary planets,” moons, or ſatellites, 
which revolve about their reſpective primaries from weſt to eaſt, and 
at the ſame time accompany them round the ſun in the ſame direc- 
tion. The earth has one ſatellite, commonly, by way of eminence, 
called the Moon; Jupiter has four; Saturn, ſeven; and Herſchel, two, 
The ſuppoſition of a'certain diſpoſition of the heavenly bodies, and 
the planetary orbits, is called a em of the world,” It refults from 
thoſe appearances of the bodies, which depend Wholly on circum- 
ances of this kind, or may be accounted for by a particular adjuſt- 
ment of them. The true fyſtem of the world is generally denomi- 
nated the Copernican or ſolar ſyſtem, and compriſes the ſun, the prima- 
ry and ſecondary planets, and the comets, which may be conſidered 
28 d different ſpecies of planets, revolving with the reſt about the wh | 
as their common centre. Of thoſe ſyſtems which have been formed, 
but are now entirely rejected by aſtronomers, the Prolemaic and Tychonic 
Have had ſuch diſtinguiſhed celebrity, and are now ſo frequently men- 
on that perbaps it may be uſeful to give ſome account of them in 
wp The ProLEmAtc SYSTEM is ſo called from Claudius Ptolemy, a cele- 


pPrated aſtronomer of Peluſium in Egypt,not becauſe he was the author 


of it, but becauſe he adopted and endeavoured to fupport it in his aſ- 
tronomical work, called the Almag:/, which is the only important book 
of ancient aſtronomy, that has come into our poſſeſſion. According 
to this hypotheſis, the earth is immoveably fixed in the centre of the 
univerſe, and all the other bodies revolve round it from eaſt to weſt in 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours, at diſtances which increaſe in the 
eta 5 5 order 
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order iu which they are here named, viz. the Moon, Mercury, Venus, 


the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and the fixed ſtars. The ſun and 
planets were ſuppoſed to be firmly ſet in ſeparate cryſtalline ſpheres, 
incloſed by a concave, one containing'the fixed ſtars, which would of 
courſe be all equally diſtant from the earth. Above the ſtarry ſphere | 
were imagined to be the two cryſtalline ſpheres, the primum motile, 
communicating motion to all the interior ſpheres ; and, finally, the 
| ean heaven, or heaven of heavens, to which a cubic form was attri- 
buted: Beſides the above motion, performed in the courſe of twenty- 
four hours, the ſun and ' planets were ſuppoſed to revolve about the 
earth in certain ſtated or periodical times, agreeably to their annual 
This ſyſtem owed its origin to a partial view of the appearances in 
the celeſtial motions, The motions” obſeryed were taken to be real, 
Lot ſuſpecting any motion of the earth, which of all things appeared 
to be moſt immoveably fixed, and unacquainted with the doctrine of 
motion in general, philoſophers were unable to correct the deceptions 
of ſenſe, to diſtinguiſh apparent from real motion, and in the latter to 
trace the cauſe of the former. The phenomena to be explained by 
this ſyſtem are inconſiſtent with it, and ſhew its abſurdity in a very 
ſatisfactory manner. Even in the infancy of aſtronomy, thoſe who 
endeavoured to explain the celeſtial motions on this hypotheſis were 
exceedingly embarraſſed ; as the ſcience advanced, difficulties increaſ. 


MW =. 


ed, and every new diſcovery reduced them to the neceſſity of adopting 


a a new abſurdity. And though ignorance, bigotry, and zeal, laboured 


to ſupport it, obſervation and rraſon long ago triumphed in its explo- 


Kon, and univerſal rejection by the learned. OT. 
The Tycxonic or BAA AN SAs TEM was invented by Tycho Brahe, 


a a nobleman of Denmark, and one of the molt eminent aſtronomers of 
his time. Unwilling to admit any motion of the earth, particularly 


on account of ſome objections conceived to ariſe from certain paſſages 


of Scripture ; and ſtruck with the palpable abſurdity of ſome parts of the 
' Ptolemaic ſyſtem, he endeavoured to eſtabliſh'a new one, more agree- 
able to his faith and aſtronomy... With Ptolemy he ſuppoſed the earth 
to be at reſt in the centre of univerſe, and the ſun, planets, and 
fixed ſtars, to revolve about it in twenty-four hours. It was ſuppoſed 


that the moon's orbit Was neareſt to the earth; then the ſun's ;—that 


Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, revolved about the ſun as 


their centre, and accompanied him about che earth in the ſpace of a 


year. As he denied the earth's diurnal rotation on its axis, he was 


_ obliged to admit one of the moſt groſs abſurdities of the Ptolemaic 


| hypotheſis, that is, the revolution of the whole univerſe; to its farthelt 


vifible limits, about the earthis axis in the ſpace of a day, produced 
by the primum mobile. Some of his followers, however, varied frcm 


his ſyſtem ſo far as to aſcribe this apparent diprnal motion of the 
heavens, to a real rotation of the earth on its axis, and were therefore 


called Semi- I ychonice.. But the annual motion is as evident as the 
diurnal, and both are now univerſally admitted by aſtronomers. - 


The CorrxxickN SysTEM is ſocalled fromCopernicus,a native of Thorn | 


— ſnRoyalPrufiia,znd is the nor S0ran SysraX. It had been taught br 
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the mean diſtance of the latter from the ſun. 


INTRODUCTION 


en an een hat ae mind dof: wen 
Copernicus Ny ano x hl it, and-publiſhed new and demonſtra- 


tive arguments in its favour. It ſuppoſes the fun to be in che centre 


of the ſyſtem, and all the planets to move round him in che order 
already mentioned. Theſe, together wich the comets, form the con- 


ſtituent parts of the Solar Syſtem. See the Plate, where this is rep- 


benden g gre by which an adequate aden of the whole may be eaſily 
tai 
But it N be n cheug 4 orbics of the planets be 


circles in the ſcheme, they are not really ſo, but ellipſes, and the fan 


is placed in one of the foci. AR che pantie; Fare ne, eames. 
focus, which is occupied by the ſan. This ſuppoſition readily ſolves 


all the appearances: obſervable-in; the motion of the-planets, and alſo 
agrecs with the ſtricteſt philoſophical and mathematical reaſoning. 


All the planets are opaque and ſpheriral bodies, and receive their 35 
light from the ſun, and in their revolutions they: are ſometimes nearer 
to, and ſometimes ſarther from, the ſun; a conſequence of that lumi- 


nary's not being placed in the centre of the orbits, and of cheir being 


ellipſes, Hence alſo we ſee the reaſon hy che planets move faſter as 
. fun, and ſlower as. they recede from 
1 
If a right line, called by ſome the vector radius, be drawn. from the 
Ga through any planet, and ſuppoſed to — round the ſun witk 
the planet, this line will deſenibe, or paſs over, very part of the plane 
of the orbit; ſo that che vector radius maybe ſaid to delanibe the 
area of the orbit, 612 6 | 
In the ſolar ſyſtem are oa wo: principal. Jams hien regulats 


2 motions of the planets. Theſe laws are the following: 


1. The planets deſcribe. equal. areas in equal times. That is, 
che vector radius, in equal portions of time, deſcribes. A ne er 
portions of the ſpace contained within the planet's orbit. 

2. The ſquares of the periogical times of the planets. are abs. 


Cubes of their mean diſtances from the ſun, That is, as the ſquare 
. of the time which any planet takes to deſeribe its orbit, is to the quare 
of the time taken by any other planet to deſuribe its orbit; ſo is the 


cube of che mean Fane of the former from the ſun, co The, anke. on | 


Theſe are the two famous laws of Kepler, a great e e eee wh 
flouriſhed about the beginning of the ſeventeenth century, and -who 
deduced them from a eee of obſervations;; but the firſt, who 
W the reaſon of theſe laws, was the great Sir Iſaae Newton. 

By the ſecond law, the relative AS of the planets from the ſun 
are known; and were the real diſtance uf any one of them determin- 
ed, the Ry diſtances of all the others would. be obtained. By the 


trtanſits of Venus over the ſun ia 1761 and 1769, we now know: the 
_ real diſtances of tlie planets from the ſun much better than before: 
© theſe, together with other neceſſary} particulars for forming a 


3 Meg: . ths e e are eee in wm e followog 
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A TABLE of the Diameters, Periods, &c. of the Sun, and prima: 
8 ty 9 in the Solar Altem. 
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"The * — . + ns thts earth in an elliptical orbit, 8 earth 
deing in one of its foci; . The mean diſtance of the moon from the 
earth is about 240,000 miles, and the time of her rotation about her 
axis, which i is performed with' an uniform velocity, is equal to the 
mean time of her revolution about the earth, chat i is, 29% 7h. 439+ 
The time of her ſynodie revolution, or that which elapſes between 
two ſueceſſive oonjunctions with the ſun, or changes, is 29% 12% 447+ 
The diameter is 2326 miles, and the inclination of che axis to chat | 
of. the orbit is 6 49}. - - 

The four Sarzriarzs of Jvrirns revolve about it in 9 that 
are nearly circular. The periodical time of the firſt of cheſe ſatellites, 
or that neareſt to the primary, is 14. 18: 28%; thoſe of the others, 
34.13 14, 74.4% gm. and 16% 16% 32%, reſpedtively in their 
order According to Sir Iſaac Newton, their diſtances from Jupiter 
are reſpectively 5.965, 9.494 55.141, and 26.63 of the ſemidiame- 
ters of the primary. 

The ſeven Sargttarzs of Sarvnn e about it in the follow | 
ing periodical times: ago ne viz. 220 gyms, 2d. gh. game, 14. 21. 
18%, a 1h. 41%, 44. za 25%, 15% 220+ 41, and 79%. Ih. 40%. 
The two firſt & a, ſatellites were diſcovered, and their periods de: 
termined, by Dr. Hexſchel. He alſo determines their diſtances from: 
Saturn to be reſpectively 29! 67", and 361 79%; the diſtances. of the 

others are 434, 56", 18% 3), and 8' 424% according to ali e ; 
fe midiameter of Saturn: which is 39, 118 miles, being 20% ; 

Saturn is alſo eneompaſſed by a broad flat an, the greateſt appar- 
ent diameter of which is to that of the planet, as 9 is to 4. This ring 
appears to ſurround the planet without touching it, the diſtance be- 
tween them being nearly; equal to the breadth of the ring, or about. 
21,000. miles.” According to Dr. Herſchel, the ring is double, or con- 
ſits of two concentric rings, both ſituated exactly in the ſame plane. 
He _ ſuppoſes it to revolve about an axis perpendicular to its plane | 
in d 20% 4-1 

The two A of; . nowell asthe planet itſelf, were 
diſeovered by che celebrated aſtronomer, whoſe name the planet bears ; 
* ny TR ths: times of Moſes RR Wann be 84 · ck "is - 

8 1 1 rys rr 0h 

. » The time of ens rotation bf "ROY an the cotton of its axis, are de- 
diced by Dr. Herſchel from his obſervations on this planet. 


+ Theſe ſatellites are here taken in the order of their diſtances and periods, with. 
"OY, ns Ces * order of time in which they were diſcovered. : 


8 iNTRODUETLON 
and 1 35 1 15.3 zu ·; and their diſtances from the planet ant 09, voy 


44 23, when the planet i is at its mean diſtance ; and according to his 
obſervations. its diameter, which is 3 3,954 mi es; appears to 25 not 
Far from 4%. 


The ancient Epyotidi Pries; to Ib the Greeks aud: at BOD 


| ph hiloſophical learning, are ſuppoſed to have been the firſt acquainted 


it the true ſyſtem of the world. Pythagoras learned it in Egypt, and 
taught it ta his diſciples, ; after his return to Europe. But it was ſo total- 


1y forgotten, during the ages of i ignorance, that when Copernicus, a cel- 
ebrated aſtronomer, revived it; in the fifteenth. century, he was conſid- 


ered as the author; rather than the reſtbre᷑. Some of the learned im- 
mediatel adopted the hypotheſis, and it would probably ſoon have been : 


aniverſally teccived, had itinot met with a re oppoſition from 


an ignorant and bigoted clergy.” Nurſed in che lap of in olence, and i in- 
veterate enemies to every ſpecies of free and” impartial inquiry, they 
condemned the Copernican ſyſtem; under pretence of its being repug- 
nant to the ſacred writings. The thunder of the Vatican was employ- 
ed to filente the voice bf feaſbn, and the dread: of eccleſiaſtical cen- 


ſures molt deterred mankind from thinking! At laſt, the reforma- 


tion in religion gave a fatal blow to ſiperftitious' tyranny ; the rays 
of learning broke through the night of ignorance, and genuine philof- 


6phy triumphed over the chicanlery of tlie ſthools's mankind were 
now convinced, that the ſcriptures were never intended to explain 
228 the ſyſtems of philoſopliy; but to make us humane, virtuous; and hap- 
pP); that it is agreeable to tlie Great Author of our being to cbntem- 


plate his works; and diſplay the wonders of his creating hand. From 


this fortunate era the ſciences made rapid ſtrides toward perfection, 


and every day produced a diſcovery of ſome new truth; or the de- 

tection of ſome antient, error. Proofs were multiplied in confirma- 
tion-of the Copernican ſyſtem, which is now eſtabliſhed on a founda- 
tion not to be ſhaken. Thie aſtoniſhing Harmony which prevails a- 
mong the ſeveral parts prove it to have bee the work of a divine 
hand; and that nothing leſs than, infinite widom ee have Planned 7 


10 behntiful a fabric. a 


The limits we are confined to; with not Aan dr our mulüplying ä 


proofs to eſtabliſh the Eopernican ſyſtem ; the followin ascher. | 
bly; will be added; but theſe, if there ore een wou abt 


rd ma 


dantly ſufficient for he purpoſe. vil; 
1. The planets Mercury and Veils ate ay . e 


Ki conjunctions with the ſun, but no oppoſition; This could er. 
happen, unleſs their orbits were circumſcribed by that of the earth. 


2. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, have each their conjunckions and ob 5 


poſitions with reſpe& to. the ſun alternately and ſucceſſively, which 


they could not have, unleſs their orbits were exterior to that of the earth: 

3. The greateſt elongation or diſtance of Mercury from the ſun, is 
about 2820, and that of Venus 47 48 which anſwers exactly to 
their diſtance in the Copernican ſyſtem; but; according tothe Ptoles 


maie, they mult often be mats in g e to ep or at 'the diſtance 
of 180 b pag 


en. 


A. har . 
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4. * this diſpofition of the planets; they will all of them be ſomes 
times much nearer. to the earth than at others; the conſequence-of 


which is, chat, their brightneſs and ſplendour, as well as their appar- 


ent diameters, will be proportionally greater at one time than at an- 
other; and this we obſerve to he true every day. Thus the apparent, 


diameter of Venus, when greateſt, is near one minute; when leaſt 
not more than ten ſeconds ;, that of Mars, when greateſt, is Pe | 
two ſeconds ; when leaſt, only four. * if the 1 hy yothe 


be true, they muſt always be equal. 
5. All the planets ſometimes appear in ee motions 1 
ſtationary, and ſometimes retrograde. Theſe appearances muſt hap- 


pen according t to.the e ſyſtems but are ae, e ee | 
| to.any other. gs 


6. The: bodies of 8 For Venus, i in their ſuperior eonjunc- 


ton wth the Jane . behind het 9 of that 3 and. i in the 


e 


i the end. we perceive. in "the expanſe of the TH many. | 


as bodies belonging to the ſolar ſyſtem, that ſeem to have much» 
more irregular motions... Theſe are the comets, that, deſcending from: 


the far diſtant parts of the ſyſtem with great rapidity, ſurpriſe us with 


the ſingular appearance of a train, or tail, which accompanies them 
they become vilible to us in the lower parts of their orbits, and after 
a-ſhort ſtay, go off again to vaſt diſtances, and diſappear. They ap- 


| proach, the ſun. with. an accelerated motion, paſs the perihelion or 


point of the orbit leaſt. diſtant from the ſun with akoniſhing ſwiftneſs, 


and then retire with a retarded. motion. In general they are ſuppoſedd 


to be, at their firſt appearance, nearer. to us than Jupiter, and the 


diſtance of their perihelions from the ſun, is much leſs than the earth's. 

diſtance from him. They are large opaque bedies,, moving in vari- 
ous directions; ſome from welt to eaſt, others from eaſt to weſt; ſome: 
in orbits that make but ſmall angles with the ecliptic, others in orbits 


that are almoſt perpendicular to it. From a compariſon of the orbits: 
that have been determined it appears, that the comets which have a 


| revograde motion, are nearly equal in number to thoſe which have a 


dire! motion; and that: moſt of the orbits are inclined to the ecliptic 
in large anples. e figures of the comets are very different. Some 


of them. emit luminous matter on all ſides, reſembling hair, and are 
called hairy. comets, others have. a long, luminous, tranſparent tai 
projecting from the part which is oppoſite to the ſun, and others are 
Found without any appearance of, hair or tail. The tail eee kerne ir 
i a with the oomet's N to the ſun, gains its utmoſt extent 


7 ſoon 


ſoon after the perihelion is paſſed; and then decreafes till it diſappears. 
than 
2 


yet the opinion having prevailed; that they were only meteors gener - 


fired ſtars, others as large as Venus, and others much 5 


4 
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they ſhine by their own light; and there is the greateſt reaſon to think 
that they are ſuns fixed in the centres of other ſyſtems, having plan- 
kts and comets revolving round them like our fun. They appear of vari- 
ous ſizes, owing to their different diſtances; the fizes, viſible to the naked 
eye, are generally diſtinguiſſied into ſix claſſes, called niagnitudes ; 
the largeſt and brighteſt are {aid to be of the firſt magnitude; thoſe of 


the next claſs or degree of brightnels; are called ſtars of the ſecond 


magnitude; and ſo on to the fixth; which includes the leaſt that are 


viſible to the naked eye But beſides theſe there are ſcattered in eyery - 


part of the heavens, a prodigious number of others; called zeleſcopic 
fart, from their being inviſible without the aſſiſtance of the teleſcope: 
Great part of the modern . aſtronomy; indeed; owes both its riſe and 
perfection to that admirable machine: The diſtance between: the 


earth and the neareſt fixed ſtar is aſtoniſhing: - The orbit, of the earth 


is probably about 188 millions of miles in diameter; yet this prodi- 
gious difference has no effect on the diſtance of the ſtar; which appears 
as far from the earth when in the neareſt, as in the fartheſt point; of its 
orbit: It appears that if a cannon ball continued to move with the 
ſame velocity as when firſt diſcharged from the piece, or 480 miles 
an hour; ĩt woulct not reach the neareſt fixed ſtar in leſs than 4,468,000 
years. Light, which is tranſmitted from one body to another almoſt 
Inſtantaneouſly, takes up more time than 3 years and one month in 


paſſing from the fixed ſtars to this earth; ſo that if all the fixed ſtars 


dere now ſtruck out of exiſtence; they would appear to us to keep theit 
ſtations; for the fame ſpace of time yet to come: It is impoſſible 
therefore that they ſhould borrow: their light from the ſan; as do the 
planets: The diſtance therefore is too great for the power of human 


beings to conceive; the underſtanding is bewildered and loſt in the con- 
temp lation: But though the fixed ſtars are placed at ſuch immenſe diſ- 


tances from us and from each other, and are doubtleſs ſuns illuminating 
different worlds, yet aſtronomers, in order to facilitate their computa- 

tions, confider them as {gil equally-diftant from our ſun; forming the ſur- 
ace of a ſphere, incloſing 


| ng our ſyſtem, and called the celeſtial ſphere: a 
ſuppoſition which may be ſtrictly admitted, conſidering the altonifhing 
Kita df the nenelt brad Rare e roo noaet mts 5 

A conſtellation is a number of ſtafs which appear to lie in the fieigh- 


— 


bouthood of one angther qn the ſurface of the celeſtial ſphere, and 
which aſtronomers, for their eaſy remembrance, ſuppoſe to be circum- | 
ſcribed with the outlines of ſome animal or other figure; whereby the 


: Theſe conſtellations are eighty in number; twelve of which are in the 
zodiac, thirty-ſix northward: of it, and thirty two ſouthward, The 
number of ſtars. in the whole amounts to two thouſant! eight hundred 
.andforty-three;of Which twenty are of the firſt, ſixty-five of the ſecond, 
two hundred and five of the third, four "rs chr and eighty-five of 
the fourth; ſix hundred and forty-eight of the fifth, and one thouſand 
four hundred and twenty of the ſixth magnitude, Beſide the con- 
ſtellations there are other ſtars, which are not ſo arranged as to have 


* 


been N 29 conſtellations, and are therefore called unformed ſlart. 
on Rm cloudy appearance, are denominated nebula, 
Chats Hos 4 | ; | "$$ 1 4 ſi | 24 The 85 
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"motions of the planets are more readily deſcribed and compared. 


To 
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wo INTRODUCTION 
The whole number of ſtars may be juſtly | n as admitting 


of no limitation; it increaſes in our view, asche teleſcope: approxi- 


mates perfection. In this inſtrument the milky way appears to conſiſt 


of innumerable ſmall ſtars, which form one continued denſe eluſter, 
and by their blended rays diffuſe a whiteneſs over that | nom of the: 


£Ermament.. 
Th heſe ſtars, by not altering their e in reſpect to one ok 
ferve aſtronomers. as fixed points whereby the motions of other bod- 
ies may be marked and compared; and, aceordingly, their relative 
poſitions have been ſought after with the moſt aſſiduous care, during 
many ages, and catalogues of them at different times have been pub- 
liſhed agreeable to preceding obſervations. Among; theſe, one of the 
moſt complete is that contained in the Hiſtoria Cœleſtis of Mr. Flam- 
ſtead. =" 23 Wollaſton has alſo publiſhed a very large and valuable 
work of this kind under the title of A ſpecimen of a general Aſtro- 
nomical Catalogue, b ig in zones of — Polar ne and 
adapted to Jan. 1, 1790.“ 

To conſider theſe ſtars as. deſi Wen e to [hats the fr; nd 
form a rich and beautiful canopy for this earth, would derogate from 
the wiſdom of the Creator. Aſtronomers therefore wich much reaſon 
Have conſidered the fixed ſtars as ſo many ſuns attended wit a num- 
ber of revolving planets, which they illuminate, warm, and cheriſn. 
If this be true, there are as many ſyſtems as there are fixed ſtars. 


Theſe may alſe revolve round one common centre, forming one im- 


menſe ſyſtem of ſyſtems.- All theſe ſyſtems, we may CONCAVE, are 
filled with inhabitants ſuited- to their refpective climes; and are ſp 
many theatres, on which tke great Greator- and Governor of the 
Univerſe diſplays his infinite power, wiſdom: and goodneſs. | Such a 
view of the ſtarry heavens muſt fill the mind of every \conte ive 
beliolder with NO Fr e n 2 me iddas 10 the Creator. 


FIGURE, MAG? ITUDF, and MOTION, ol the 
EARTH. 


THE 3 es of Ses dent ſolicrical f 
of the earth; its rotation on its axis; its revolution round che un; 


And the poſition of the axis or line round which it fevolv ith re- 


gard to the celeftiaF luminaries. That the earth and ſea ta to⸗ 
——— conſtitute one valt Tphere is demonſtrable ud the following 
ents : 

1. Such a grunge f is beſt adapted to ee . Front analogy, all 
the other plinets being ſpherical. 3. The higher the eye is placed, 
the more extenſive is tlie proſpect; whence it is common for ſailors to 
elimb up to the tops of the maſts to diſcover land or ſhips at a diſ- 
trance. But this would give them no advantage were it not for the 
convexity of the earth; N an infinitely extended plane objet 
would be viſible at the ame diſtance, whether tlie eye were high Ir 
low; nor would any of them vaniſh till tlie angle under which they 
| appeared became too mall to be perceptible. 4. To people on ſhore,. 
| we maſt of a ſhip at * before the . but were the-carth, 

an 


$. 


5 
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fin infinite plane, not the higheſt objzeRs, but the biggeſt, would be 


| longeſt viſible ; and the malt. of a ſhip would diſappear, by reaſon of 


the ſmallneſs of the angle it ſubtends, long before the hull. 5. To 
eople at ſea; the land diſappears, though rear enough to be viſit)e; 
were it not for the intervening convexity of the water. 6. The eurth 
has. often been filed round ; as by Magellan, Drake; Dampier; An- 
ſon, Cooke, and many others; Which demonſtfates that the ſurface 
6f the ocean is ſpherical ; and tp] the land is very little different 
may eaſily be proved from the ſmall elevation of any part of it above 
the ſurface bf the water; The months of tivers, which run foo 


miles, are not more than one mile below theit ſources ; and the high- 


eft mountains are not quite four miles of perpendicuſar height: fo 
that, though ſome parts of the land be elevated into hills, and others 


depreſſeck into vallies, the whole may ill be accounted ſpherical; 


7. An undeniable and indeed ocular demonſtration of the ſphericat 
gure of the eartli is taken from the round figure of its ſhadow, which 
falls upon the moon in the time of eclipſes. As various fides of the 
earth are turned toward the ſun during the time of different phe- 


_ 'fomena of this kind, and the ſhadow in all caſes appears circular, it 
is .impoflible to ſuppoſe the figure of the earth to be any other than 


, A f n er r * , ' 1 7 5 "4x 4 ES 
ſpherical. The inequalities of its ſarface have no effect upon the 
earth's ſhadow on the moon; for as the diameter of the terraqueous 


155. is very little Jeſs than 8oco miles, and the height of the 1 5 
mountain on the earth not quite four, we cannot account the latter 
any more than the 2000th part of the former; ſo that the mountains 


bear no more proportion to the bulk of the earth, than grains of duft 


bear to that of a common globe. 


. 


The earth is not truly ſpherical, bit an öblate ſpheroid; or depreff- 


ed about the poles, and elevated. about the equator, Its diameter 
from eaſt to welt is, according to Sir fiaac Newton, about 24 miles 
longer than that from north to ſouth: As many find it difficult to 
conceive how. people can ſtand on oppoſite ſide o& the globe, withoge 
falling off, their conception may be afhiſted by · ſuppoſing all the various 
bodies on the earth's ſurface to be of iron, and a very large magnet 
to be placed at the centre ; then, all bodies being attracted toward 
the ceiitte by the magnet, they may be kept from falling off, which 
way ſoever the earth turns. Now the attraction of gravitation gpe- 
rates on all bodies, as that 6f magnetiſm does on iron only, © ©; 

If the earth be ſuppofed to be an exact globe, and its diameter to be 
7928 miles, then its circumference will be 24,906 miles. If a degree, 
at a mean rate, be ſuppoſed to be 69:31 miles, the circutnference will 
be 24,95 1-6 miles. But if the earth be ſuppoſed to be an oblate ſphe- 
toid, the above to be the mean diameter, and the difference between 
the equatorial diameter and axis to be 34 miles, then the eircumfer- 
ence at the equator will be about 24,960 miles, and the perimeter of . 
an elliptical meridian, 24, 906. Though the earth be an oblate ſphe- 


roid, yet the difference between the two diameters and their two eir- 
cumferences is but ſmall. Had the difference been conſiderable, it 


would have conſiderably affected all nautical and geographical con- 
clufions deduced from a ſphere ; but the fmallneſs of the difference 
„ e e renders 


JC 


renders the error ſcarcely diſcernible, unleſs the diſtance be very great, 

and the latitudes very high. In the conſtruction of globes, maps, 
charts, &c. the earth is conſidered as a perfect ſphere. 5 

The earth, like the reſt of the planets, has two motions, one round 

its axis, the other round the ſun. It revolves round its axis, with: 

reſpect to tlie ſun, once in 24 hours, and cauſes a continual ſucceſſion 

of day and night, and an apparent. motion of the heavenly - bodies 

from eaſt to weſt, By this motion on its axis the inhabitants at the 

. equator are carried 1043 miles in an hour. It completes its revolu- 

tion round the fun once in a year, and oceaſions the difference in the 


length of the days and nights, and the agreeable variety in the 


ſeaſons. The diameter of the earth's orbit is about 188,000,948 
miles, and its circumference 590,622,447 miles. Tts hourly motion 

in its orbit is 67,376 miles, which is 140 times greater than that 
of a cannon ball, which moves about eight miles in a minute-; and 
would be 22 years, 124 days, and 6 hours, in going from the eartii 
Many of the terreſtrial phenomena depend upen the globular 
figure of the 1, and the poſition of its axis with 1 to the 
ſun; particularly the riſing and ſetting of the celeſtial- luminaries, 
the length of the days and nights, &c. Ft belongs to geography to 
take notice of the difference betwixt the ſame pHenomena in different 
partbꝭ of the earth. Thus, though the ſun riſe and ſet all over the 
earth, the circumſtances of his doing ſo are very different in different 
countries. The moſt remarkable of theſe circumſtances is the dura- 
tion of. the light not only of the ſun himſelf, but of the twilight be- 
fore he riſes and after he ſets. In the equatoriaF regions, for in- 
ſtance, darkneſs comes on very ſoon after ſunſet 5 becauſe the con- 
vexity of the earth comes quickly in between the eye of the obſerver 
and the luminary, the motion of the earth being much more rapid 
there than any where elſe. In the latitude of 45 the time of twi- 
light varies from 1K. z . to 2* 39+; and the inequality increaſes as 
one approaches the elevated pole. It is always longeſt at the time of 
the ſummer ſolſtice, and in all countries that have more than 484 of 


northern latitude. it continues through the night in the montk of June. 


Under the poles it laſts ſeven weeks. As we approach tlie elevated 
pole, the twilight becomes brighter and brighter, untiFat laſt the ſun 
doęs not appear to touch the horizon, but goes in a circle at ſome 
diſſtance above it for many days ſucceſſively. In like manner, during 
the winter, the ſame luminary ſinks lower and lower, until at laſt he 
does not appear at all; and there is only a dim twinkling of twilight 
for an.hour or two in the middle of the day. By reaſon of the re- 
fraction of the atmoſphere, however, the time of darkneſs, even in the 
moſt inhoſpitable climates, is always leſs than that of light; and fo 
remarkable is the effect of this property, that in the year 1682, when 
ſome Dutch navi | 77085 wintered in Nova Zembla, the ſun was viſible 
to them 16 days before he could have been ſeen above the horizon, 
_ had there been no atmoſphere, or had it not been endowed with any 
Tuch power. A further reaſon of all this is, that in the northern and 
fouthern regions only a ſmall part of the convexity of the globe is 
* | | j 2 05 RG 
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' interpoſed between us and the ſun for many days, and in the high 
luatitudes none at all. In the warmer climates the ſun has often. a 
beautiful appearance at riſing and ſetting, hy reaſon of the refractipn 
of his light through the vapours which are copiouſſy raiſed in thoſe 
parts. In the colder regions, halos, parhelia, auroræ boreales, and 
other meteors, are frequent; the two former owing to the great 
quantity of vapour continually flying from the warm regions of the 
equatar to the colder ones of the poles. The aurora borealis is 
owing, ſame ſay, to the electrical matter imbibed by the earth from 
the ſun in the warm climates, and going off through the upper re- 
gions of che atmoſphere to the place whence it came. In the high 
northern latitudes, thunder and lightning are unknown, or but ſel- 
dom heard of; but the more terrible phenomena of earthquakes, 
volcanoes, &c. are by no means unfrequent. Theſe, however, ſeem 
only to affect iſlands and the maritime parts of the continent. S 


„ 


| 


Notwithſtanding the ſeeming inequality in the diſtribution of light 
and darkneſs, it is certain, that throughout the whole world, there is 
nearly an equal ;praportion of light diffuſed on every part, if we diſ- 
regard what is abſorbed by clouds, vapours, and the atmoſpher 
itſelf. The equatorial regions have indeed the moſt . ĩintenſe light Auf. 
ing the day, but the nights are long and dark; while on the other 
hand, in the northerly and ſoutherly parts, though the ſun ſhine leis 
powerfully, yet the length of time that he appears above the horizon, 

| m_ the greater duration of the twilight, makes up for the ſeeming 
FF%%VFFÜÿ*.. 8 5 | 
Were the earth a perfect plane, and the ſan vertical to any, he 
would appear, at the ſame lime, to be nearly vertical to every part of 
it: for in compariſon with the immenſe magnitude of that luminary, 
the diameter of this globe itſelf is but very ſmall, and would ſcarcely 
make a ſenſible difference in the apparent angle. af his altitude. By 
By means of the globular figure of the earth alſo, together with the 
great diſparity between the diameters of the two bodies, ſome advant- 
age is given to the day over the night: for. thus the ſun, being im- 
menſely the larger of the twa, fhines upon more than one half of the 
earth; whence the unenlightened part has a ſhorter way to go before 


t again receives the benefit of his rays. This difference 1s greater 


. 


i 


in the inferior planets Venus and Mercury, than in he earth. | | 
DOCTRINE of the SPHERE _ 


„ Drrixirioxs AND PRINCIPLES. n 
AspHERE literally ſignifies à ball or globe. By the cgh 
| ſphere is meant the apparent concave orb which inveſts the earth, and 
an which all the heavenly bodies appear to be ſituated at equal dis 
tances from the eye. In order to facilitate the knowledge of their 
mis the ſphere, ſeveral circles are ſuppoſed to be deſcribed on 
5 its ſurface, and are denominated the cirtler of the ſphere. The circles of 
5 the celeſtial ſphere are ſuppoſed to have their centre coincident with 
| that of the earth, and to mark on its ſurface, where their planes cut 
it, correſpondent circles ; ſo that the celeſtial and terreſtrial ſpheres 
er globes are conſidered as concentric, and as having correſpondentz 
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| circles. A machine compoſed of circles or rings, e the 


circles of the ſphere, and joined together in the lame relative os 


tions, is called the armillary* ſphere. 


2 


5 logngitude from the meti 


In geography, the circles which the ſun U dl i in the 
heavens, are ſuppoſed to be extended to the earth, and marked on its 
furface. We may imagine as many circles as we pleaſe to be deſcrib- 
ed on the earth, and their planes to be extended to the celeſtial ſphere 
till they mark concentric ones on the heavens. A circle is divided 

into 360 equal parts, called degrees; a degree is divided into 60 
minutes, a minute into 60 ſeconds. The circles ſuppoſed by geogra- 
phers to be deſcribed on the ſphere are denominated great, aud ſmall, 

cies; 25: 

. | Great Circles are thoſe which divide either the celeſtial or terreſtrial 
ſphere into two equal parts. Of theſe there are ſix, the Equator, the 
Meridian, the Ecliptic, the Hösel, and the two Colures. 825 

Small Circles are thoſe which divide the ſphere into two unequal 
parts ; of which there are. four, the two Propics, and the two Polar 
Circles; ; 

Ait and Poles of the Earth. The axis of the earth j is an in imaginary 
une paffing tlirough its centre from north to ſouth. The extreme 
points of the axis are called the poles. | 

Equator.” The equator is that line or circle which encompaſles the 
middle of the earth, dividing the northern half from the ſouthern, 
This line is often called the eguinoctial, becauſe, when the ſun appears 
therein, the days and nights are equal in all parts of the world, 


From this line latitude is reckoned. 


INeridian.] This circle, repreſented on the ie globe by a 
braſs ring, paſſes through. the poles of the earth, and the zenith and 
the nadir, crofling the equator at right angles and dividing the globe ; 
into berg and weltern hemiſpheres,.. It is called meridian from the 
Latin meridies, mid-day : becauſe when the ſun comes to the ſouth part 
of this circle jt is called noon, and the day is half ſpent. There is 
an infinite number of meridians, Which vary as you travel eaſt or 
woſt. Geographers aſſume one of the meridians ber the firſt; com · 
monly that which paſſes through the metropolis of theic own country 
The Englith make the meridian of London, or rather of their Royal 
Obſervatory, the firſt ; the French, that of Paris. SY 

Eclipuc. ] The ecliptic is a great circle, in which the earth per- 
forms her annual reyolution round the ſun, or in which che ſun ſeems 
to move round the earth, once in a year. This circle is called the 
echptic, from the word eclipſe, becauſe no eclipſe of the ſun or moon - 
happens, but when the moon is in or Dear the plane of this circle. It 
makes an angle with the equator of 23 280, and interſects it in tw 
e points, called the eino! * becauſe when the ſun is in 
: l either : 
N erben avmilla, a bracelet, or ting. „„ | : 

+18 America, the meridians of Philadelphia and the . at Sende are 
ee beſt determined, but it docs not appear that either of theſe is generally 
dopted as the firtt, Ax prefer. it is ſuppoſed, the moſt general practice is to reckon 

an of the Engliſh Royal Oblervatory at Greenwich. The 
eity of Waſhivgtog is intended for the "metropolis; and is riſing faſt ta tkat rank ; and 


mould peeſent expectations reſpecting it be anſwered, its meridian, when well 
anos wil Prspably ny the fitſt to Americans. 
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either of theſe points, he has no declination, and ſhines equally on 
both poles, and the day is then equal to the night all over the earth. 

v The times when the ſun paſſes through theſe points are the 20th of 
March, and the 23d of September: the former is called the vernal 
equinox, the latter the autzmnal. 8 „„ 
The ecliptic is divided into 12 equal parts, of 30 degrees each, 

called nt. Theſe begin at the vernal interſection of the ecliptic 

with the equator, and are numbered from weſt to eaſt. The names 

and characters of the ſigns, with the months in which che ſun enters 

them, are as follows. N TO Hen a | 


Latin names of Charac · Months in which the 


the figns. * nglith 5 ters. ſun enters them. 
1 Ames - - The Ram OC. > March 
2 Taurus „ Bull = a8 April 
„% f Twins - ., May 
4 Cancer "The Crab * 2 June 
6,F̃ ; 8 8 July 
8 Wo - _ .. The Virom. - 1 Auguſt 
7 Libra The Scales „ September 
8 Scorpio The Scorpion mM October 
9 Sagittarius. The Archer ＋ November 
10 Capricornus The Goat I December, 
'41 Aquarius The Water-Bearer 2x January 
_ a2. Piſces The Filhes N February 


Ide firſt fix are called northern ſigns, and the latter ſouthern; be- 
cauſe the former poſſeſs that half of the ecliptic, which lies to the 
northward of the equinoctial, and the latter that half which lies to the 
ſouthward. _ . 3 | | 
' Zodiac. } If two circles were drawn parallel to the ecliptic, at the 
diſtancę of eight degrees on each fide of it, the ſpace, girdle, or zone, 
included between theſe two parallels, 16 degrees broad, and divided 
n the middle by the, ecliptic, will comprehend within it the orbits of 
all the planets, and is called the zodiac. Ts 
Horizon. ] The horizon, repreſented en the artificial globe by a 
broad wooden circle, divides it into upper and lower hemiſpheres, 
There are, geographically ſpeaking, two horizons, the /enſible and the 
raligtal. The ſenſible horizon is that circle which limits our proſ- 
pet; where the {ky and the land, or water, appear to meet. The 
rational or real horizon is a circle whoſe plane paſſes through the 
centre of the earth, dividing it into upper and lower hemiſpheres. _ 
The horizon is divided into four quarters, and each quarter into 
co degrees. The four quartering points, viz, ealt, welt, north, and 
outh, are called the cardinal points. The poles f the horizon are the 
zenith, and. the nadir. The former is the Þ directly over our 
heads; the latter the oppoſite, or the point directly under our feet. 
Coluret.] The two meridians that paſs through the four cardinal 
Points of the ecliptic have particular names; that which paſſes through 
»the firſt degrees of Aries and Libra, is called the equinactial calure, agd 
that which paſſes through the firſt degrees of Cancer and Capricorn 
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is termed the . colure.. Theſe eclures cut each other at nicht 
angles in the poles of the world. - 

"Circles of longitude in the heavens are great circles of the fx im- 
agined to paſs through the poles of the ecliptic, and to cut the ecliptic 
at right angles, as the meridians do the equinoctial. 

The latitude of any heavenly object is an arch of a circle of lopgitude, 
intercepted between the centre of the object and the ecliptic. If the 
object be on the north ſide of the ecliptic; it is ſaid to be in dare lati- 
tude ;. if on the ſouth, in ſonth latitude, 

Parallels of- celeſtial | latitude are {mall circles nn parallel a. the 
elite 

The longitude of any heavenly obje@ i is an arch of the ecli tic, inter- 
cepted between the firſt point of Aries, and a circle of longitude 
paſſing through the centre of ihe objece. | 

The right Nane of any heavenly ob object js an arch of the equinoGtial, 
intercepted between the firſt pojnt of Aries, and a meridian paſſing | 
through the centre of the object. 

The declination of any heavenly object is an Lk 1 che meridian, | 
intercepted between the centre of the object and the equinoctial. If 
the object be on the north ſide of the equinoctial, it is ſaid to have 
north declination ; if on the ſonth fide, it has ſouth declination. All 
ſmall circles in the celeſtial ſphere parallel to the equinoctial, are 
_ called farallels of declination. Among theſe are the tropic « of Cancer, 
the tropic of Capricorn, the Arctic and Antarctic circles. I 

Tropics. | The tropics are two circles drawn parallel to the equator, 
at the diſtance of 23? 28! on each fide of it. Theſe circles form the 
limits of the ecliptic, or the ſun's declination from the equator. That 
which is in the northern hemiſphere is called the tropie of Cancer, 
becauſe it touches the ecliptic in the ſign Cancer; and that in the 


ſouthern hemiſphere is called the tropic of Ca e os icorn, becauſe it 


tonches the ecliptic in the ſign Capricorn. e 21ſt of June the 
ſun is in Cancer, and we have the longeſt e On the ziſt of De- 
cember the ſun is in Capricorn, and we have the ſhorteſt day. They 
are called tropics,* becauſe when the A arrives at n he returns 
| mee to the equator. = | 

Polar Circlet.] The two vole circles are def ciibed round the poles 
at the diſtance of 23* 28!. The northern is called the ardlig einele from 
arfor, or the bear, a conſtellation ſituated near that place in the heav- 
ens; the /ouhern, being oppoſite to the former, is called the antardi: 


Sexe Fhe polar circles bound the places where the ſun ſets daily. 
yond them the ſun revolves without ſetting daily. 855 


- The azimuths, or vertical circles, are great circles paſſin through 
the zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon at right angles. 

The altitude of any heavenly object is an arch of a vertical circle, 
intercepted between the centre cf the object and the horizon. 

Due menith diſtance of any heavenly object is an arch of a vertical 

eircle, intercepted between the centre of the object and the zenitb. 

- . The meridian altitude; or meridion zenith diftence, is the altitude, or n 
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A dire# or right — when both the poles of the world are in 
the horizon, and the equinoctial paſſes through the zenith; ſo that 


the equator and all its parallels, ſuch as the tropics and polar circles, 


make right angles with the horizon, and are divided by it into two 


equal parts; ſo that the ſun, moon, and ſtars, aſcend directly above, 


and deſcend directly below the horizon. This poſition is peculiar 
to thoſe places which, are under the equator. See the Plate. 


An oblique ſphere is that where all the diurnal motions are oblique to 


the horizon, This is common to all parts of the earth, except thoſe 
under the poles and the equator, In an oblique ſphere, one of the 
poles is elevated above, and the other depreſſed below, the horizon. - 

A parallel ſphere is when one pole is in the zenith and the other in 
the nadir, in which the. equator, and all its parallels, are parallel with 


the horizon. This poſition is peculiar to thoſe parts which lie directly 


under the poles. BE 59 oy | 

' Zones. ] The ſurface of the earth is ſuppoſed to be divided into 
called zones, each of which is terminated by two 
parallels of latitude. ,, Of theſe five zones, one is called the torrid or 


burning zone; two are ſtyled frigid or frozen; and two temperate ; 


names adapted to the degree of the heat and cold to which their ſitua- 


tions are liable. Fs 
The torrid zone is that portion of the earth, over every part of which 
the ſyn is perpendicular at ſome time of the year. The breadth of 
this zone is nearly 47 degrees; extending from 23 degrees and 28 
minutes north latitude, to 23 degrees and 28 minutes ſouth. The 
equator paſſes through the middle of this zone, which is terminated 
on the north by the parallel of latitude called the tropic of Cancer, 


and on the ſouth by the parallel called the tropic of Capricorn. The 
ancients conſidered this zone as uninhabitable, on account of the 


heat, which they thought too great to be ſupported by any human 
being, or even by the vegetable creation; but experience has long 


ſince refuted this notion. | 
Many parts of the torrid zone are remarkably populous ; and it 


* 


has been found that the long nights, great dews, regular rains and 


breezes, which prevail in almoſt every part of the torrid zone, render 
the earth not only inhahitable, but alſo ſo fruitful, that two harveſts 
4 year are very common. All ſorts of ſpices and drugs are almoit 
ſolely produced there; and it furniſhes more perfect metals, precious 
ſtones, and pearls, than all the reſt of the earth together, 


This zone comprehends the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, Philippine 


Iſlands, the greater part of South America and Africa, and almoſt 


all Captain Cook's diſcoyeries, including the northern parts of New 
Holland. | 1 55 A 


- 


The frigid zones are thoſe regions round the poles where the ſun does 


not riſe for ſome days in the winter, nor {et for ſome days in the ſum- 


mer. The two pgles are the centres of theſe zones, which extend 


from theſe points to 23 degrees and 28 minutes; that is, they are 


bounded. by the northern and ſouthern parallels: of latitude of 66 


degrees and 32 minutes. The part that lies in the northern hemiſ- 


e is called the north frigid zone, and is bounded by a parallel 


* - ; : 
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% INTRODUCTEFON 
Called ON arctic, or north polar <lrcte; and that in the ſouthern 


hemiſphere, the ſouth frigid zone, and the parallel of latitude which” 
bounds it is called the antarctic, or ſouth polay, cireleQ. 7 
The northern frigid zone comprehends Nova Zembla, Lapland,” 
art of Norway, Baffin's Bay, part of Greenland, and part of Siberia. 
Ehe ſouthern frigid zone has no land known to us. 

The lers temperate zonzs ate the ſpaces contained between the __ 
and polar circles. 

The northern temperate zone contains alniof all ade che great- 
er part of Aſia, part of Africa, the United States of America, and 
the Britiſh Colonies. ' The ſouthern temperate zone comprifes the 
ſouth part of New Holland, 1 Botany Bay) Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn. 1 

In the frigid zones the longeſt day is never leſs than 24 hours; in 


the temperate zones it is not quite 1o much, and in the torrid never 


more than 132 hours. 
Climates.} The word fate has two fignifibatians;: one common, 


and the other geographical. In common language, the word is uſed 


to denote the difference in the ſeaſons and the temperature of the air. 
When two places differ in theſe reſpects, they are ſaid to be i in differ» 


ent climates. 

In a geographical ſenſe, a climate is a tract of the earth's ſurface, in- 
cluded between the equator ànd a parallel of latitude, or between two 
parallels, bf ſuch à breadth, that the length of the day in the one is 
half an hour longer than in the other. Within the polar cireles, how. 
ever, the breadth of a band is ſuch, that the length of the lorigeſt day, 
or the longeſt time of the ſan's continuance above the horizon with- 
oat ſetting, is a month longer in one parallel, #5 you: | hoe e 


the elevated pole, than in the other. 


Under the equator the day is always 12 hours long. The. longeſt 


days gradually increaſe in length as you advance either northward or 


ſouthward from the equator. The ſpace between tlie equator, and a 
parallel line drawn at the diſtance of 8* 25', where the longeſt days 
are twelve hours and a half long, is called the firſt climate; and by 


conceiving parallels drawn in this manner, at the increaſe" of every 


Half hour, i it will be found that there are 24 climates between the 
equator and each of the polar circles. Forty-eight in the whole; | 
Under the polar circles, the longeſt day is 24 hours; on that day 


| the ſan, when loweſt, ſkims the Horizon without letting. As you 


advance from the polar circles to the poles, the ſun continues above 
the horizon for days, weeks, and months, in a conſtant increaſe, until 
Fou arrive at the poles, where the ſun is fix months above the horizon; 
and the Whole Tea may be ſaid to conſiſt 8 but one Gay: and one 


night. 


There are zo climates Sen the equator and either pole. In 
tue firſt 24, between the equator and each polar circle, the period of 
increaſe for « every: delimate is half an hour. In the other ſix, between 


either polar circle and its pole, the period of increaſe for each climate 
is à month. "Theſe climates: continually decreaſe in breadth as you 


proceed from the TORR as may be ſeen by attending to the follow. 
ing table: : | CIR 
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£12 2 8 of G and reniarkable places, ſruated ; in the 

=[a>o% 43588825 | 1 North of the E 

DI 3288 3835 reſpective climates, North of the Equator: 

og Ew Ba” 4s Within the firſt climate lie, 

1 123 | $ 2; | 1 The Gold eſt. in Afr. Malacea in E. I. Cayenne & Sur. in S. A. 
4 13 16 25 | 2 Abyflinia, Siam, Madras, Darien, Barbadoes, Tobago, &c. 
34 234 | 23: 50 3 Mecca, Bombay, Bengal, Canton, Mexico, Jamaica, Gaudal. 

4 14 30 25 1 4 Egypt, Delhi, Canary Iſles, Eaſt Florida, Havanna. : 
s 144436 28 55 e CS NT WS: Georg. & Carglinas, 
61 15 | 41. 22 | 6 Eiſbon, Madrid, Afia Miner, Virginia, Maryland, Philadel. 


ar Rome, Geno, Conſtantinbple, Cafpiau Sea, N. Vork, N. Eng. 
16 49 0 8 Paris, Vienna, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Canada. 

164 | 52 00 9 London, Flanders, Prague, Dreſden, Cracow, Tartar 
10 Dublin, Wapſaw, Holland „Hanover, Labrador, News. ales, 
11 b Copenhagen, Moſcow, capital of Ruſſia. 
12 South part of Sweden, Tobolſki, capital of Siberia.” *' 
13 Orkney Mes, Stockholm, capital ot Sweden, 
14 Bergen in Norway, Peterſburg in Ruſſia. 
1 5 Hudſon's Straits, North America. ü Eb 
16 South part of Weſt ene Siberia, 
17 Drontheim in Norway. | 
18 Part of Finland in Ruſſia. 
19 Archangel on the White Sea, Ruſſia. | 
20 Hecla in Iceland. - | 
21 Northern parts of Ruſſia and Siberia. | 4 
22 New North Wales in North W 3 
23 Davis's Straits in ditto. | 
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24 Samoieda, 

25 South part of Lapland. 

26 Weſt Greenland. 

27 Zembla Auſtralis. 

28 Zembla Borealis. 

29 Spitſbergen, or Eaſt Greealand. 
30 Unknown. 


e ] The latitude of a place is its diſtance from the equator, 
reckoned in degrees, &c. north or ſouth, on the meridian. The 
greateſt latitude 1s that of the poles, which are go degrees diſtant from 
the equator. If the place be ſituated between the equator and the 
north pole, it is ſaid to be in north latitude z if it lie between the equa- 
tor and the ſouth pole, it is in ſouth latitude. 

The elevation of the pole above the horizon is always equal to the 
latitude of the place; for to a perſon ſituated on the equator, both 
poles will reſt in the horizon, If you travel one, two, or more, degrees 

north, the north pole will riſe one, two, or more, degrees, and will 
keep pace with your diſtance from the equator. _ 

Longitude. ] Every place on the furſace of the earth has its meri: a. 
ian. The longitade of à place is the diftance of its meridian from ſome 
other fixed meridian, meaſured on the equator. Longitude is either 
£alt or weſt. All places, caſt of the fixed or firſt meridian are in eaſt 
longitude ; all weſt, in weſt longitude. On the equator, a degree of 
longitude is equal to 60 geographical miles; and, of courſe, a min- 

ute on the equator is equal to a geographical mile. But as all the 

meridians cut the equator at right angles, and approach nearer and 

"nearer to each other, until at laſt they croſs at the poles, it is obvious 

"hl the W of n. decreaſe as you g n the PO to 
either 
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VS 
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—_ either pole; fo that in the 6oth degree of latitude, a degree of longi- 

1 tude is but 30 miles, or half as long as a degree on the equator 3 2 
—_— Wan the following table. nt, ö 
3 „% è& —vů—f!! . 


Shewing the mamber of geographical miles contained ina an 5 
longitude in each grogr of latitude from the. equator. * 
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Mzrkons of finding the LATITUDES and LONGI. 
TUDES of e 10 e * 
TIONS. 


--þ 


WHAT is meant *s Jatitude and 8 has Cds been ſuf- 
ficiently explained; it remains that we ſhew the methods uſedtfor find- 
1 both by celeſtial obſervations. | 


I. Of finding the . 3 
As the latitude of a place is an are of the meridian n, be- 
Seen the zenith and the e which is 3 e to the 
| icht 


q 

| 
} | 

| 

1 
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5 keight of the viſible pole above the horizon, it follows that if the greats 


eſt meridional altitude in the courſe of a day, or its complement, the, 
zenith diſtance, of any celeſtial object, whoſe place in the heavens is 
known, can be found, the latitude is eaſily diſcovered, Thus, if the 


. heavenly object be in the equinottial, the zenith diſtance will be-equat 


to the latitude which will be either north or ſouth, according as the 
obſerver is ſituated either to the northward or ſouthward of the object. 
But if the ſun or ſtar have either north or ſouth declination, that is, if 


its apparent diurnal motion be either to the northward or ſonthward 


of the equinoctial, the declination muſt either be ſubtracted from, or 


added to, the zenith diſtance, according as the zenith diſtance and de- 


elination are of the ſame or different denominations. Re; - 
1. Tf the zenith diſtance and declination have the ſame name, 
their difference will give the latitude. And if the declination be great- 
er than the zenith diſtance, the latitude will be of the ſame name 


with the declmation ; but if the declination be leſs than the zenith diſ- 


tance, the latitnde will be of the contrary name. If they be equal, 
the latitude is ©; that is, the place is fitnated under the equinoctial. 
2. If the declination and zenith diſtance be of contrary names, 
that is, one nortk and the other ſouth, their ſum will be the latitude, 
and always of the fame name with the declination. (© 
In moſt books of aſtronomy and navigation are tables of the decli- 
nation of the ſan, and principal fixed ftars : and the meridian altitude 


of the ſun or ſtars may be eaſily found by à quadrant. _ | 


3. When the object appears in the zenith, the latitude is equal to 
the declination, and alſo of the ſame name. | | 


There are ſeveral. other methods of finding the latitude, but the 


above will be ſafficient in this place, eſpecially as it is generally uſed.- 
h by 1 8 II. Of finding the longitude. | „ ri . 

It has been already obſerved, that the difference of longitude be- 
tween any two places might be determined, by knowing the difference 


between the times when any remarkable appearance in the heavens is 


ſeen in thoſe places. For ſince the ſun and fixed ſtars appear to move 
round the earth, or, which is the ſame thing, the earth revolves about 
its axis, in about 24 hours; it follows, that in every hour there paſſes - 
over the meridian one 24th part of 360 degrees, or of the whole cir- 


eumference of the equator, equal to 15 degrees, and æ proportionable 


part in a greater or leis time. 


E o 


[2 
1 N 


ſervations of this kind, by their appulſes or approaches to, and pal 
ſages by, one another; and theſe appulſes, when they happen, ae 
ſeen at the ſame inſtant of abſolute time in all parts of the earth where 
they are viſible ; therefore, by knowing the relative times of the day 
when. ſuch appearances are ſeen in two diſtant places, the difference 
between thoſe times is known, and conſequently the difference of lor- 


The heavenly bodies afford frequent opportunities for making ob- 


gitude between thoſe places. 


Several Ephgmerides or Almanacks are annually publiſed, in which 
the. times when. eclipſes of the ſun, moon, and Jupiter's ſacellites ; 


the riſing, ſetting, and ſouthing, of the planets ; the appulſe of the 


moon to certain fixed: ſtars, and otlier celeſtial appearances, are deter- 
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mined with regard to ſome meridian; By the help of one gf theſe ON 
baoks, and d a ralf obſervation of theſe appearances, the longitude 
may be determined. _,. | 1 0 


Felipſes of the moon, when they happen, afford one method of find- 
ing the difference of longitude. For as theſe eclipſes are occalioned 
by an interpoſition of the earth between the ſun and moon and conſe- 
quently the moon is immerſed in the earth's ſhadow, the moment 
any part of her body is deprived of the ſolar rays, it is viſible to all 
thoſe people who can fee her, at the ſame inſtant of abſolute time. 
Hence by obſerving the beginning, middle, or end, of an eclipſe of 
the moon in any part of the world, noting the apparent time of theſe 
phenomena, and comparing it with the calculations of the ſame 
eclipſe, adapted to ſome other meridian, the difference of time, and 
conſequently the difference of longitude between thoſe two places will 
be knowne JJ ä 
Buppoſe, for inſtance, the beginning of an eclipſe of tlie moon hap- 

pened at London fifty minutes after eleven in the evening, and five 
minutes and a half after ſeven in the evening at Cambridge near Boſ- 
ton in New England; then will the difference of time be four hours, 
forty four minutes, and thirty ſeconds, equal to ſeventy-one degrees 
ſeven minutes and a half, the difference of longitude; and becauſe 
the eclipſe happened earlier at Cambridge than at London, the differ- 
ence of longitude, will be welt, - Copfequently, if the longitude be 
reckoned from the meridian of London, the longitude of Cambridge 
will be ſeventy- one degrees ſeven minutes 4 6 405 8 
The longitudes of places may alſo be obtained from obſervations 
ef ſolar eclipſes; but theſe being incumbered with the conſideration 
of parallaxes, are attended with much more difficulty in their appli- 
cation to that purpoſe than thoſe of the moon; but the times when 
they happen, are aſcertained with more preciſion. 8 
But, as eclipſes of the ſun and moon happen but ſeldom, another 
method is wanted; the eglipſes of Jupiter 's ſatellites furniſh one: 
They paſs through the ſhadow of Jupiter ſo often, that there is ſcarce- 
Iy a night without an eclipſe of this kind. The beginning or im- 
merſion, and end or emerſton, are almoſt inſtantaneous, and are 
| bene oa for determining the longitude. The eclipſes of the 
_ Heſt and ſecond ſatellites are preferable to thoſe of the others. Tfle- 
ſcopes, proper for obſerving them, are den refiultors; reli „ 
to 20 feet in length; achromatics with two object-glaſſes, from fiv 
to ten feet; reflectors of 18 inches, or two feet in focal length; and 
achromatics with three object-glaſſes of 46 inches in focal lengtnn. 
The paſſage of the moon, or the ſuperior planets, over the meridian, 
affords another method of diſcovering the longitude ; for by having 
the time in an ephemeris, when the moon or any of the planets 815 
the meridian of ſome place, and finding by obſervation the time when 
the object paſſes the meridian of another place, the longitude will be 
determined; for the difference of time converted into degrees, &c. 
' "will gie the difference of lohgitudle non 
Another method of finding de long tod la by a time · keeper, clock, 
or watch, which always ſhews the true time under the meridian of 


4 
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ſome particular place; for by finding the time of the day at any 
other place, and comparing it with the time then ſhewn by ſuch a 
machine, the difference of e between thoſe places will be de- 
termined. The conſtruction of time-keepers has been improved be- 
yond. the moſt ſanguine expectation. The i ingenious Mr, Harriſon 
made one, which on trial was found to meaſure time with jo muck' 
accuracy, that the commiſſioners of longitude: gave him half of the 
reward that had been offered by the Britiſh government for the diſ- 
covery of longitude, as the degree of approximation he had obtainec 
came within the meaning of the parliamentary act; and afterwards, in 
conſequence of his explaining the principles of — improvements, ſo 
as to enable others to make time-keepers of equal value, they gave 
kim the other half of the ſaid reward. Meſſrs. Arnold, Kendall, 
Mudg e,and other artiſts, have alſo made valuable improvements in 
time- keepers, and produced ſome, which are thought to deſerve, oe 
toy have received, very high commendation. | 
. -. The appulſes of the moon to certain fixed ſtars, and their — of] 
tions by the interpoſition of her body, may alſo be employed as means 
of finding the longitude. For the moon finithing her revolution in 
the ſpace of 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, there are but few clear 
nights, when the moon does not paſs over, or ſo near ſome fixed ſtar, 
that the time of the neareſt approach, or the viſible conjunction, er 
be eaſily obſex ved. And chis, when compared with the time compu- 
ted to the meridian of ſome place, will ſhew the difference of longi- 
tude. The prineiple of this method may be further extended. Far. 
i at any time the true diſtance of the moon from the ſun, or a. hxed 
ſtar, be determined from an obſervation. of their apparent diſtance, and 
| the time of the obſervation be accurately aſcertained, then, the time 
at a known meridian when their diſtance is the ſame being computed, 
the difference of the times at the known a nice and. at that of the 
ꝓlace where che obſervation is made, is ana; e eee 
a Aer of longitude. | 12 


"Tr GEOBES; AND TRI us, 


. GLO BE is ai oder body, wilds ſurſace i is every where DIY 
remote from the centre. But by the globes, ſometimes called artificial 
globes, here is meant two ſpherical bodies, whoſe convex ſurfaces are 
ſuppoſed to give a true repreſentation of the earth and the apparent 

heavens. One of cheſe is called the terrgſtrial, the other the celeftin}, 
globe. On the convex ſurface of the terreſtrial globe, all the parts of 
the earth and lea; are delineated 1 in their relative ſize, form, and 
ſituation. 144947 58 

On the farface of the. celeſtial globe, the images of the ſeveral 
conſtellations, and the unformed ſtars, are delineated; and the relative 
magnitude and poſition, which the- e oblerved to have in. the 
heavens, are carefully preſerved. 

In order to render theſe globes more uſeful, they are fitted vi 
certain appurtenances, whereby a great variety of dep Fer 

are N a vety eaſy and Gprdlions manner. kgs 
+ he 


* 
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The brazen meridiai is that ring in which the globe bangs c on its axis; 
Which is repreſented by two wires paſſing through its poles. The 
eircle is divided into four quarters of 90 degrees each; in one ſemi- 
circle the diviſions begin at each pole, and end at go degrees of the 
Equator, where they meet. In the other ſemi-circle, the diviſions be- 
gin at the equator, and proctet thence toward each pole, where they 
end at go degrees: The graduated fide of this brazen circle ſerves 
as a meridian for ary point on the ſarface of the earth, the globe be- 

ing turned about till that point comes under it. 

The hour circle is a ſmall circle of braſs, divided ito 24 hours, the 
quarters and half quarters: It is fixed on the brazen meridian, with 
its centre over the north pole; to the axis is fixed an index, that points 
out the diviſions of the hour circle as the globe i is turned round its 
axis. Sometimes the hour circle, with its diviſions; is deſcribed or 
mai ked about the north pole on the ſurface of the globe; and is made 
to pals under the index. In ſome of Adams? globes; the equator is 
uſed as an hour circle, over which is placed à ſemi-eircular wire, car- 
rying two indices, one on the eaſt fide of the brazen meridian, and the 
otker on the welt: | 

The horizon is repreſented by the: upper ſufface of the Soda er. 
ones: frame, encompaſſing the globe about its middle. On this 
wooden frame is x kind of perpetual calendar, contained in ſeveral | 
concenti ic cifcles, the inner one is divided into four quarters of go 
degrees each: The next circle is divided into the 12 months, with 
the days in each according to the new ſtile ; the next contains the 12 
equal figns of the zodiae or ecliptic, each being divided into 30 
degrees; the next the 12 months and days according to the old ſtile ; 
and there is another cirele cotaming the 32 points of the compaſs, 
-with their halves and quarters: Although tliefe circles are on moſt 
Horizons, yet they are not always placed in the ſame order. 

The quadrant of altitude is a thin flip of braſs, one edge of which is 
1 into ninety degrees and their quarters, equal to thoſe of 
the mefidian. To one end of this is fixed a braſs nut and ſcrews 
whereby, it is put on, and faſtened to the mericiam: if it he fixed in 
the zenith, or pole of the horizon, then the fm edge repreſents | 
2 vertical circle paiing through my 7 che horizon, to” which 1 

ia directed. o 5 

* Belides tele, theft dte ſevered eircles dettrtbed on the fintleb'of 

* — globes, ſuch as the equator, ecliptic, circles of longitude and right aſcen- 
fon, the t. ropics, polar circles, parallely of latitude and declination, on the celef- 
tial 55 and on the terreſtial, the equator ecliptic, tropics, polar circles, 
parallels of Jaffe; bout circles df e 60 every fifteen degrees; and 
on ſore globes, the ſpiral runs n from ſeveral dey called 


13 WI the tober kepp the graduated ade of the mexidinn to- 
"hs you, unleſs the problem requires a different poſition, With re- 
ſpect to the terreſtrial, we are to ſuppoſe ourſelves fitwated at æ point 
on its ſurface; with reſpeck to tlie celeſtial, at its centre. The mo- 
tion of the former repreſents the real diurnat motion of the eartiy; 
that of the latter „the apparent diurnal motion of the . | 
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The following ProBLEMS, as being moſt uſeful and entertaining, 
ure ſelected from a great variety of others, which are eaſily ſolved 
with a terreftrial globe fitted up with the aforeſaid appurtenances. 
I. The latitude of a place being given, to rediſy the globe for that place. © 
Let it be required to rectify the globe for the latitude of Boſton, 42 
degrees 23 minutes north. 
evate the north pole, till the horizon cuts the brazen meridian 
in 420 23% and the globe is then rectiſied for the latitude of Boſton, 
Bring Boſton to the meridian, and you will find it in the zenith, or 7 
directly on the top of the globe. And ſo of any other place. > 


II. To find the latitide and longitude of a place on the globe. 


Bring the given place under that half of the graduated brazen mes 
ridian where the degrees begin at the equator, and under the gradu- 
ated ſide of it, then the degree of the meridian over it ſhews the lati- 
tude ; and the degree of the equator, under the mer eridian, ſhews the 
longitude. a 

Thus Boſton will be found to le in about RY 23 north tirade, . 
and 51 weſt longitude frem Greenwich. 


III. To find o place on the globe ob ſt latitude and longitude are given. 
Bring the * longitude, found on the equator, to the meridian, 


and under given latitude, found on the meridian, i is. the place 
fought. | 


NV. 7 „ the dfance ant beiving of any thee givin plates an ade glahei; 
Lay the graduated edge of the quadrant of altitude over both 
places, the beginning or 0 degree being on one of them, and the de · 
grees between them ſhew their diſtance ; theſe degrees multiplied by 
60, s the geographical miles, and, by 694, give the diſtance in 
Engl iſn miles heatly. Obſerve, while the quadrant lies in this poſi- 
tion, what thumb of the neareſt fly runs moſtly parallel to the edge of 
the quadtant, and that rhumb ſhews nearly the bearing required. | 


V. To find the fur's flare in the ecliptic. | 

Look the tes of the month on the horizon, and, oppoſite to it, you 
will find the ſign and degree the ſun is in that day; Thus on the 
25th of March, the ſun's place is 45 degrees in Arizs. Then look for 
that ſign and degree in the ecliptic line marked on the globe, and you 
will find the fan's place; there fix on a ſmall black patch, fo is it 
prepared for the ſolution of the following problems. 
Note. The earth's place is always in the ſign and degree oppoſite 
to the ſun ; thus, when the ſun is 44 degrees in Aries, the e IS. 4 5 
degrees i in Libra ; and ſo of any other. 


VL To find the ous s declination, that is, his diſtance «fron i einadial a 
| either northavard or ſouthwar 
Bring his place to the meridian ; obſerve what degree of the me- | 
ridian lies over it, and that is his declination. If the ſun lies on the 
north fide of the line, he is ſaid to have north 9 bot if on 5 
= oO, he has * decli nation. 
k : Thus © 


> WS 
* 
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Thus on the 2oth of April the ſon has 11+ degrees north deelina- 
don. but on the 26th of October he has 122 ſouth declination. 

Note. The greateſt declination can never be more, either —_— or 
ſouth, than the diſtance of the tropics from the ae. ie 


VII. To find where the ſun is vertical on any day ; that i ir, to find — 
[4 | dhe heads the ſun will Paſs that day. 
| . Bring the ſun's place to the meridian, obſerve his 3 or 
i 1 hold 4 pen or wire over it, then turn the globe round, and all thoſg 
11 countries which paſs under the wire, will have the ſun over their heads 
i that day at noon. Thus, on the 16th day of April, the inhabitants of 
the north part of Terra Firma, Porto Bello, Phili pine Alles, ſouthern 
parts of Jndia, Abyſſmia, Ethiopia, and Guinea, have the ſun over their 
Heads that day at 12 o'clock; 
' Note. This appearance can oy happen to thoſs who live i in the 
torrid one. 


VIII. To fond over whoſe heads the fun is at any lor, or to what Place the 
ſun, is vertical. 


| "Bring the place where you are. (ſuppoſe at Boſton) to 0 the ns | 
ſet the index to the given hour by your watch; then. turn the globe 
till the index points to the upper 12, or noon, look under the degree of 
declination for that day, and you find the place to which the ſun i is 
vertical, or over whoſe head he is at that time. 
5 Thus on the firſt day of May, at half paſt 8 o clock, A. M. I and 
the fend is then vertical at Cape Verd, the weſtern poirit of Africa. 
_ +. Note. If it be morning, the globe muſt be turned from eaſt to welt 3 
If in the afternoon, it muſt. be turned from welt to eaſt. in , 


IX. Tb fnd, a any Bo of the day, what o'clock it is' at ary Place 
Bring the place where you are to the braſs meridian ; ſet the in- 
dex to the hour by the watch, turn the globe till the place you are 
looking for comes under the meridian; and the index will Four out 
the time required. 
Thus when it is 10 O clock in the morning, at Boſton, it is 24 
minutes paſt 12 at Olinda in Braſil, and 8 at e in New Spain; 
. the former being 35 degrees welt longitade, and tha latter 100 de- 
/ grees welt longitude, _ 
Note. By this problem you may likewiſe ſo, at one view, in alftant 
countries, where tlie inhabitants are ring, where Brea: faſtings ning, 
drinking tra, where going to aſſemblies, and where to bed. 


* To find at what hour the ſun riſes and eie an 40 in the at a place 
- the latitude of which does not er 2 dere 7 an” 2 . 25 
point of the conipaſe. 

Reckify the globs for the latitude of: the tlc bring the ſun's 
place to the meridian; and ſet the index to 12 3 then turn the ſun's 
place to the eaſtern edge of the horizon, and the index will point out 
the hour of riſing; if you bring it to the weltzrn edz 36 275 che no 

tte index will ſhew the hour of ney | | 

| + Thus. 


** 


* 
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Thus on the 10th day of April, the ſun tiſes at half an hour after 


give o'clock at Boſton; and ſets half an hour before ſeven. 


Note. In ſummer the ſun riſes and ſets a little to the northward of 


the eaſt and weſt points; and in winter a little to the ſouthward of 


them. If therefore, when the ſun's place is brought to the eaſtern 
and weſtern edges of the horizon, you look on the horizon directly 
againſt the little patch, you will ſee the point of the compaſs upon 
which the ſun riſes and ſets that dag. | 
XI. To find the length of the day and night, at any time of the year, and at 
OED any place, in a latitude not exceeding 667 degrees. Fe 
Double the time of the ſun's rifing that day, and it gives the 
length of the night; double the time of his ſetting, and it gives t 


> 


length of the day. © OS be | 8 
Thus on the 3d day of May, the ſun tiſes at Boſton g o'clock, and ſets 
about ſeven; therefore the day is about 14 hours long, and the night 10. 


XII. To find the length of the Ingeſt or ſhorteſt day, at a given plate, 


beginning of Cancer to the meridian ;' ſet the index to 12, then bring 
the ſame degree of Cancer to the eaſt part of the horizon, and the in- 
dex will ſhew the time of the /ur's riſing, which doubled gives the 
length of the ſhorteſt night. | e 


ſhew the time of his ſetting, which doubled will give the length of 
the longeſt dax. e Ones. ot + 

If we bring the beginning of Capricorn to the meridian, and pro- 
ceed in all Feſpects as before, we ſhall have the length of the longeſt 
nig ten hte a 9045 453 039945. | 1 


% 


the baggy t4 hob, 65 155,14 9 8 
At Peterſburg, the capital of Ruſſia, the longeſt day is about 194 
and the longeſt night 194 hours. Fr oY 176 
Nor. In all places near the equator; the ſun riſes and ſets at 60*clock, 
the year round. Thence to the polar circles, the days increaſe as the 
latitude increaſes ; ſo. that at thoſe circles themſelves, the longeſt day 


to the poles, the days continue to lengthen into weeks and months; 


when it is ſummer with the noribern inhabitants, it is winter with the 


an equal ſhare of light and darkness _ ad 3 

XIII. To find all thoſe inhabitants to'wwhom the fun” ts this moment riſing and 

2.67 ſetting, in their meridian and the H t. 

Find the ſun's place in the ecliptic; and raiſe: the pole as much 

above the horizon as the ſun; that day, declines from the equator:; 

chen bring the place where the ſun is verticab at that hour my the 
*. F SD 5 : : braſs 


\ 


Rectify the globe for that place; if its latitude be north, bring the 


Thus in the great Mogul's dotninions, the longeſt day is 14 hours, | 
and the ſhorteſt night ro hours, The ſhorteſt day is to hours, and 


If the fame degree be brought to the weſlern ſide, the index will 


hours, and the ſhortaſt night 44 hours. 'The ſhorteſt day 4% hours, 


is 24 hours, and the longeſt night juſt the ſame. From the pvlur circle: | 


ſo that at the very pole, the ſun ſkines for ſix months together in 
ſummer, and is abſent from it ſix months in winter. Note alſo, that 


fouthern, and the contraty 3 and evety part of the world partakes of 


| 
* 
| 
4 
1 
| 
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braſs meridian z ſo will he then be in the zenith. No ſee what 
countries lie in the weſtern edge of the horizon; for to them the 
ſun is ring; to thoſe in the ealtern fide he is ſetting to thoſe under 
the upper part of the meridian it is noon day 7 and to thoſe. under 
the lower part of it, it is midnight. - | 

Thus at Charleſtown (Maſlachuſerts) on "ts roth of ere ar four 
&clock i in the morning, 


The ſun is about riſing o | Braſil, South Mete | 1 
1 New Guinea, the Japan Illes f 
The ſun is ſetting to ©” Kamtſchatka. Ty 5 
Fe is in The meridian, or it Perſia, Auſtria, and Nova Zen- 
| is noon in „ # og 
4 He is in the oppoſite-merid-} The Bay of Good Hope, in the 


lan or it is midnight in I vicinity of king George's Es 5 
XIV. To find. the beginning and end of twilight. » _ 


The tevilight i is that faint-light which . the morning by little 
and little in the eg, before the ſun riſes; and gradually _— in the 
evening” in the /, after the ſun is ſet. It ariſes from the ſun's 
illuminating the upper part of the atmoſphere,. and begins always 
when he approaches within 18 degrees 6 the eaſtern horizon, and 
ends when he deſcends 18 degrees below the weſtern; when dark 
night commences, and continues till: another day dawn. 

| o find the beginning of twilight : rectify the globe; bring the fun's 
28 in the ecliptic to the meridian, and ſet the index to 12 at noon. 

Turn the degree of the ecliptic, which. is oppoſite to the ſun's place, 
till it is elevated 18 degrees in the quadrant of altitude above the hori- 

20n on the welt, ſo will the index point the hour twilight begins. 

Jo find when it ends » bring the ſame degree of the ecliptic to 18 

; degrees of the quadrant on the ealt ide, and the index. will Poms the 
time twilight Fo; ON 
Thus on the roth of April, at. Boſton, twilight begins at 41 min- 
utes after three in the morning, and. ends 19. minutes after eight in 
the evening. In London they have no total night, but a conſtant - 
twilight, while the ſun-is beneath the korizon for two months, from 
our 2oth of May to the 2oth of Jul. | 
Under the north pole, the twilight ecaſcs _—_ the ſun' 8 blen. 
is greater than 18-degrees ſouth, which is from the 1 3th. of November 
to the 29th of January; ſo that notwithſtanding the ſun is abſent from 
that part of the world for half a year together, yet totakdarkneſs does 
not continue above 11 weeks; and beſides, the moon is above the 

= ego at che poles, for a Whole e * dern month e 

cou 


bs XV. To meaſure the diſtance . one \place to age: 
55 Oly take their diſtance wich a pair of dividers,. and apply-ii it to 
che equinoctial, that will give the number of degrees between them, 
which being multiplied "=p 60, (the number of geographical miles in 
one ee en the exact * 3 + Or, extend the I 
h af 
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| 4 Altieude from one place to another, that will ſhew the number of 
5 deg rees in like manner, which may be reduced to miles as before. 
| "Thus the diſtance from London to Madrid is 114 degrees. From 
Paris to Conſtantinople 194 aa; vo From Briſtol in England to 
. Boſton is 45 degrees, which mu tiplied by 69, (the number of Evg- 
diſh miles in a degree) gives 3, 1274 miles. 
Note. No place can be further from another than 180 degrees, that 

being half the circumference of the Slobe, and conſequently the 
greatelt diſtance. £ 


* To fl ot otic i hn wh of the mom wil oe 


Find the place to which the ſun is vertical at the time of the eclipſe, 
by problem VII. bring che antipades, or country oppoſite the place 
where the ſun is vertical at the time of the eclipſe, to the zenith or 

top of the globe, and then the ecliple will be ſeen in all . above 
the horizon at that time. 


XVII. R that in to find how mar | 
| wu it is roumd i being ſuppoſed to be a globe. 


A line going round the earth, being ſuppoſed to be a cirele, is divided 
like every other circle into 360 degrees; and each 8 into 60 min- 
utes. Therefore, if the length of a degree be.multiplied by 360, the 

product is the circumference, Thus, if a degree be 694 Engliſh 
miles, the circumference is 25,020 miles; i a | be 69'2 miles, | 

| the circumference is 24,912, 

_ . Note. Sixty geographical miles make a degree, therefore the cir- 
.cumference i 1s 21,600 geographical miles. | 5 
Nn To calculate the diameter of the earth, that is, to 1 bow many mike 
N 3 it it through ; it being ſuppoſed to be a g | 

Moltiply the circumference by 113, and divide the avian by 355. 

the quotient will give the diameter, Thus, i the circumference be 
24,912 miles, the diameter is 7928. | 
Note, From theſe dimenſions of the earth we may infer, 1. that, 
if a hole were made through it, and a mill-tone ſhould fall in this 
hole at the rate of one mile a minute, it would be more chan 24 days 
deſcending to the centre. | 

2d. If a man, defirons of travellin round the earth, ſhould go 20 
bar ue each day, he would be nearly 37 years in completing the 
ourney | 
: zd. "Ir a bird ſhould fly round the os; in two days, the. fight 

muſt exceed the rate of 525 miles an hour. 


| XIX. 17975 De of the earth ; & bing field. 
Sue 
Multiply 11 circumference by the lametey; Thus, if the circum- - 
ference be 24,912 miles, and the diameter 7928, the fuperſicial ee bos 
bars is * 197,502,336 oY miſes. 
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_ ecliptic have ſouth declination, but north latitude; and 
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XX. To find the ſolid content of the-earth 5 it being ſuppoſed to be a globe. , 
_ Multiply the ſurface by 29” I of the diameter, and it will give 
the ſolidity. Thus, the ſurface and diameter being as above, the 
ſolidity is 260, 966, 419, 968 ſolid miles. | BA e 
After the ſame manner we may find the ſurface and ſolidity not 
only of the earth, but alſo of the whole body of the atmoſphere ſur. 
rounding it, proyided it 'be always and every where of the fame 
height. For, haying found its perpendicular height by means of the 


barometer, or the refraction of the ſun's light, double the ſaid height 


and add the ſame to the diameter of the ęarth; then multiply the 
ſum as a new diameter, or the diameter of the earth and atmoſ- 
phere, by its proper circumference, the product is the upper ſurface 


df the atmoſphere; multiply this ſurface by one- ſixth of the diame- 


+ 


remain that of the atmoſphere, 


ter, from the product ſubtract the ſolidity of the earth, and there will 


PROBLEMS folved on the CELESTIAL GLOBE, | 


TEE equator, ecliptic, tropics, polar circles, horizon, and brazen 


| Meridian, are exactly alike on each of the globes. Both allo are reo. 


tified in the ſame manner. | 5 n 
N. B. The ſun's place for any day of the year ſtands directly againſt 
that day on the horizon of the celeſtial globe, as it does on that day 
ome: cerreſtrialt, 9 8 5 : | LOT, x 
"The /atitude and bongitude of the celeſtial bodies are reckoned in a 


very different manner from the latitude and longitude of places on 


the earth; for all terreſtrial latitudes are reckoned from the equator ; 
and longitudes from the meridian of ſome remarkable place, as of 


London by the Britiſh, and of Paris by the French. But the aſtron- 


omers of all nations agree in reckoning the latitudes of the moon, 
Planets, comets, and fixed ſtars, from the ecliptic; and their longi- 
tudes, and that of the ſun, from the equinoctial colure and from that 


. ſemicircle of it which cuts the ecliptic at the beginning of Aries; and 


thence eaſtward, quite round to the ſame ſemicircle again. Conſe- 
quently thoſe ſtars which lie between the equinoctial and the north- 
ern half of the ecliptic have north declination, but ſputh latitude; 
thoſe which lie between the equinoctial and the ſouthern e 
thoſe 
which lie between the tropics and poles have their declinations and 
latitudes of the fame denomination. %%ͤ]7ĩé Jy 
wen lee e rand laue of th fee e 
7 To Oo Ds one wr neoney 1 
a Bring che ſun's place in the ecliptic to the brazen meridian; then 
that degree in the equinoQial which is cut by the meridian is the ſun's 
right aſcenſion; and that degree of the meridian which is over the 
ſun's place is his . declination. Bring any fixed ſtar to the meridian, 
and its right aſcenſion will be cut by the meridian in the, equinoQial ; 


aud the degree of che meridian that ſands over it is its declination. 


80 


WP 


So that the right aſcenſion and declination on the celeſtial globe are 
found in the ſame manner as longitude and latitude on the terreſtrial, 


II. To find the latitude and longitude of any lar. 


If the given ſtar be on the north ſide of the ecliptic, place the 


goth degree of the quadrant of altitude on the north pole of the 
ecliptic, where the twelve ſemicircles meet, which diyide the ecliptic 


into the twelve ſigns; but if the ſtar be on the ſouth fide of the 


ecliptic, place the goth degree of the quadrant on the ſouth pole of 
the ecliptic ; keeping the goth degree of the quadrant on the proper 
pole, turn the quadrant about, until its graduated edge cuts the ſtar ; 


then the number of degrees in the quadrant, between the ecliptic and 


the ſtar, is its latitude ; and the degrees of the ecliptic, cut by the 
uadrant, is the ſtar's longitude, reckoned according to the ſign in 

III. To preſent the face of the flarry firmament, as ſeen from any given place 
G theearth, at any hour of the nige. 


Rectify the celeſtial globe for the given latitude, the zenith, and 
ſun's place, in every reſpect, as taught by the problem for the terreſ. 


trial; and turn it about, until the index points to the given hour; 
then the upper hemiſphere of the obs will repreſent the viſible half 
of the heayens for that time : all the ſtars upon the globe being then 


in ſuch ſituations, as exactly correſpond to thoſe in the heavens. And 


if the _ be placed duly north and ſouth, by means of a compaſs, 
every ſtar in the globe will point toward the like ſtar in the heavens : 
by which means the conſtellations: and remarkable ſtars may be eaſily 


known. All thoſe ſtars which are in the eaſtern fide of the horizon, 


are then riling in the eaftern fide of the heavens ; all in the weſtern; 
are ſetting in the weſtern ſide ; and all thoſe under the upper part of 
the brazen meridian, between the ſouth point of the horizon and the 
north pole, are at their greateſt altitude, if the latitude of the place be 
north; but if the latitude be ſouth, thoſe ſtars which lie under the 


upper part of the meridian, between the north point of the horizon | 


Ad the ſouth pole, are at their greateſt Altitude. 


4 


IV. The latitude of the place, and day of the month being given; to find the 


une außen any known Har will riſe, be upon the meridian, or ſet. 
Having rectified the globe, turn it about until the given ſtar comes 
{0 the eaſtern ſide of the horizon, and the index will ſhow the time 
of the ſtar's riſing z then turn the globe weſtward, and when the ſtar 


comes to the brazen meridian, the index will ſhow the time of the ſtar's 


coming to the meridian of your place; laſtly, turn on, until the ſtar 
comes to the weſtern fide of the horizon, and the index will ſhow 
che timt af the hari eu. apa oy 
N. B. In northern latitudes thoſe ſtars which are leſs diſtant from 
the north pole than the quantity of its elevation above the north 


point of the horizon, never ſet; and thoſe which are leſs diſtant from 


the ſouth pole than the number of degrees by which it is depreſſed. 
below the hbrizon, never riſe: 
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and vice ver/a in ſouthern latitudes, 


— 


_— 
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270 To find at what time of the year a given flar will uu 
at a given hour of the night. © 
Bring the -given ſtar to the braſs meridian, and ſet the index to the 
given hour ; then turn the globe, until the index points to XII at 
noon, and the meridian will then cut the ſun's place, anſwering to the 
day of the year ſought ; which day may he eaſily found againſt the 
. * of hs. ſan among the ſigns on the wooden horizon. | 


MAPS and their . 


A MAP is the repreſentation of ſome part of the dir ſurface de- 
 Lineated on a plane according to the laws of projection; for as the 
earth is of a globular form, no part of i its ſpherical ſurface can be ac- 
curately exhibited on a plane. 

Maps are either general or particular ; neral maps are ſuch as give 
ns a view of an entire hemiſphere, or half f the globe, and are pro- 
Jected upon the plane of ſome great circle, et terminates the pro- 
jected hemiſphere, and divides it from the other half of the globe, as 
the meridian, equator, or the horizon of ſome place; and 3 this 
circle the projection is ſaid to be meridional, equatorial, or horizontal. 
Particular maps are ſuch as exhibit a part "bs than a hemiſphere ; 
ſuch as maps of Europe, Aſia, Africa, North America and South 
ma or of particular kingdoms, provinces, countries, or "_ 
ili, 

There are two e of projecting the cireles in enen maps, 

viz. ſterengraphiæ and orthographic. In order to form an adequate idea 
of the conſtruction of maps, we may imagine the globe on which the 
circles are delineated to be of thin glaſs, and that half of it is viewed at 
the ſame time. In taking this view, the eye may be conceived to be 
placed at different diſtances from the hemiſphere to be projected. If 
the eye be conceived to be placed in ſome point of the ſurface of the 
ſphere to view the concave of the oppoſite hemiſphere, it is called the 

ereographic projeflion ; if che eye be ſuppoſed to be placed at an infinite 

diſtance, it is called the orthographic projeftion. 

In the ſtereographic projection, the parts about the middle are con: 
trated, being much leſs than thoſe nearer the circumference. 

All the maps in on —.— _ — thoſe in almoſt all others, 
are laid down according to the laws of ſtereographic projection. 
Maps differ from tie globe in the ſame manner as a -- does 
from a ſtatue. The. globe truly repreſents the earth, but a map no 
more than a plane ſurface ean repreſent one that is ſpherical. But 
although the earth can never be exhibited exactly by one map, yet by 

means of ſeveral of them, each containing about 10 or 20 degrees o 
latitude, the repreſentation will not fall yery much ſhort of the globe 
for WET 3 becauſe ſuch maps, if joined together, would form a 
ſpherical convex nearly as round as the globe itſelf. | | 

Cardinal Points.) The north is conſidered as the upper part of the | 
map; the ſouth is it the bottom; oppoſite to the north; the e is on 
the right hand, 'the face' being turned to the north; and the vet ou 
the left . oppoſite to the call. 2708 the top to the bottom are 


draws 


ſcale of miles, which ſhews that Boſton is 286 miles diſtant, in a ſtraight 


creaſes; but in going toward the equator, the latitude decreaſes. 
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drawn meridians, or lines of longitude 5 and from ſide to fide, parallels of 
latitude. The outmoſt of the meridians and parallels are marked with 
degrees of latitude or longitude, by means of which, and the ſcale of 
miles, which is commonly placed ina corner of the map, the fituations, 
diſtances, &c. of places may be found, as on the artificial globe. 
Thus to find the diſtance of two places, ſuppoſe Philadelphia and 
Boſton, by the map, we have only to meaſure the ſpace between them 
with the compaſſes, or a bit of thread, and to apply this diſtance to the 


line, from Philadelphia. If the places lie directly north or ſouth, eaſt or 
weſt, from one another, we have only to obſer ve the degrees on the me- 
ridians and parallels, and by turning theſe into miles, we obtain the 
diſtance without meaſuring. Rivers are deſcribed in maps by blank 
lines, and are wider towards the mouth than towards the head or 
ſpring. Mountains are ſketched on maps is on a picture. Foreſts 
and woods are repreſented by a kind of ſhrub ; s and moraſſes, by 
ſhades ; ſands and ſhallows are deſcribed by ſmall dots; and roads 
uſually by double lines. Near harbours, the depth of the water is ex- 
preſſed by figures repreſenting fathoms. | | 
When any part of the heavens, or earth, is {aid to be on the right 
or left, we are to underſtand the expreſſion differently according to 
the profeſſion of the perſon who makes uſe of it; becauſe accordin 
to that, his face is ſuppoſed to be turned toward a certain quarter. 
geographer is ſuppoſed to ſtand with his face to the north, becauſe the 
northern part of the world is beſt known. An aſtronomer looks to. 
ward the ſouth, to obſerve the celeſtial bodies as they come to the me. 
ridian. The ancient augurs in obſerving the flight of birds, looked 
toward the eaſt; while the poets look weſtward toward the Fortunate 
Ir. In books of geography, therefore, by the right hand we muſt 
underſtand the eaſt; in thoſe of aſtronomy, the welt ; in ſuch as re. 
late to augury, the ſouth; and in the writings of poets, the north. 


GEOGRAPHICAL THEOREMS,” or PROPO. 
Be og or OD Ls _ SITIONS. T2 Fr 
THESE propoſitions, which are deducible from the nature of the 
foregoing work, the learner will find to be ſo many real truths, if he 
properly applies and contemplates them upon the globe. | 
I. Places lying under the equator have no latitude ;- becauſe the 
.* reckoning of latitude begins at the equator. 


II. Under the poke of che world the latitude is greateſt, or juſt o 


degrees. 


III. In going from the equator toward the paler, the latitude in- 


IV. The latitude of any place is equal to the height of the pole in 
degrees above the horizon. MY. en © 

V. Places lying under that meridian, which is accounted the frf, 

have no longitude ;\ becauſe the reckoning of longitude begins at. that 
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VI. Thoſe places have the greateſt longitude which lie under the 
meridian, oppoſite to that where longitude begins. 

VII. The longitude of any place cannot be greater than 180 de. 
grees eaſtward or weſtward ; becguie that is the meridian oppoſite ta 
that whence longitude is reckoned. | 

VIII. No two places can be diſtant from one another above. 180. 

* degrees ; becauſe 180 degrees is half the circumference of a great 
cirele on the globe. 

IX. All the inhabitants of che earth enjoy che ſun's light an equal 

length of time, and are equally long without him, . 

X. Under the. equineial, the days and nights are always equal to 
12 hours; but not exactly ſo in any other place. 

5 AI. In all places between the equator and the poles, the days and 
: nights are never #0 but at the time of the equinoxes, in March —4 
September. 
XII. The difference between the lengths « of the days and nights in 
any place on either /ide the equiator ĩs greater in proportion as the lati- 
; tude of the place is greater. | 

0 places exactly under the polar circles, the fon appears, "when 
at the ſummer tropic, one whole day without ſetting; and diſappears 
one whole day when i in the winter Sropie 4 fat other times it Gun riſes 

and ſets as elſewhere. 
+ XIV. At all places in the frigid 20005, the fon appears every year 
without ſetting for a certain number of days; and diſappears for 
about the ſame ſpace of time. And the nearer to, or further from the 
pole thoſe places are, the longer or ſhorter i is his erpearancf and ab- 

ſence. 

XV. To all places under the fame ee of the meridian, wheth- 
er on the north or ſouth fide of the equator, it is noon or midnight, Or, 
any other hour of the day or night, at the ſame time preciſely... 

XVI. Places«lying caltward of any ther place have their morning, 
noon and evening hours earlier than at that Ae BY one hour for eve: 
ry 15 degrees it lies eaſtward of it. 

XVII. Places lying weltward of any other ee Fave their morn- 
ing, noon and evening hours later than at that place, by one hour for 
every /1 5 degrees it lies weſtward of it. 

XVIII. A perſon in going caſ{zvard quite round the W wil hay, 
gained one day in his reckoning of time, with reſpect to the accou 
kept at the place he departed from; but bad his circuit beeti made 

cogr , he would have loſt one day with rept to the account 
kept at that place. 

XIX, Two perſons ſetting out at the ſame time from a place to 
make the circuit of the globe, one going eaffward the other ve wurd, 

will, on their return; differ in Yee account of time by two entire 
days. 
| XX. To all s within he 3 Zone, ao PS is at i. e. 
comes over the heads of the inhabitants, #wice a year. To thoſe under 
. the tropier, once: but it is never vertical to thoſe in the temperate or. 
; Jrigid BONES. 
XXI. People who live to the north of the torrid zone ſee the fun 
due ſouth at noon; and thoſe who live to the ſouth of che torrid zone 
ſee the fun due north at noon, XXII. 
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XXII. Thoſe who ſee the ſun to the northevard have their ſhadows 


their ſhadows projected northepard. | | 
XXIII. The nearer the ſun is to the zenith of any perſon, the ſhort- 
er is the ſhadow at noon; but the further from the zenith at noon, the 
longer is the ſhadow : the ſhadow is always oppoſite to the ſun 3 and 
thoſe who have the ſun in their zenith, i. e. directly over their heads, 
are ſaid to have no [length of ] ſhadow. _ ( | 


projected ſouthward ;..but thoſe who ſee the ſun to the /ozthwward have 


XXIV. In all places ſituated in a parallel obere, — at or very near 


the poles, the ſun's daily motion is farallel, or nearly ſo, to the reſpec- 


tive horizons of ſuch places. 5 , | 
XXV. In every place ſituated in a right ſphere, i. e. at or near the 


equator, the ſun's daily motion 1s perpendicular, or nearly ſo, to the 


horizon of ſuch places, ee. | POR . 

XXVI. In all places ſituated in an alligue ſphere, i. e. lying between 
the equator and the poles, the circle of He ſun's daily motion is al- 
ways oblique to the horizon of ſuch place, or cuts it at unequal angles. 


XXVII. On the days of the equinoxes only, that is, about the 2oth 


of March, and 23d of September, the ſun riſes exactly in the eaſt point 
of the horizon, and ſets in the aug point, to every place upon the 


th. 


XXVIII. To places in north latitude, the ſun riſes ta the northward 


of caſt and ſets to the northward of weſt, from the vernal to the 
autumnal; equinox ; and rifes to the ſouthaward of eaſt and ſets to the 


| fouthwar, of eſt, from the time of the autumnal equinox to that of the 
| Laſtly. In all places of the torrid zone, the morning and evening 


twilight is leaſt; in the two frigid zones it is greateſt; and in the 
temperate zones the twilight is a medium between the other two. 


4 


o 
THAT the preſence of the ſun is the principal ſource of heat, as well 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS concerning HEAT and 


"1 


doubte 


A 


„ The next ſource of heat is the condyſaion of vepour, Ts well 


© 


known that yapour contains a quantity of the matter of heat which 
produces no other effect but that of making it aſſume an aerial expand- 
ed ſtate, until the vapour is condenſed into a liquid; but during this 
condenſation a quantity of ſenſihle heat is ſet looſe, which warms the 
ſurrounding atmoſphere. This condenſation þ frequently cauſed by 


the attraction of an electrical cloud, and hence the ſultrineſs we fre- 
quently experience before rain, | | 


— 


As the earth is the chief ſource of heat, in the atmoſphere that ſur- 
rounds it, diſlance from the earth is the ſource of cold; or, in other 
words, the greateſt cold muſt preyail in the higheſt regions of the at- 


moſphere, and > much the greater, as clear unclouded air ſeems'to 


receive 


* 


1 f CT 
\.*. ExtraQted from Kirwan's ingenious work, entitled «An Eſti mate of the Tem- 
perature of Different Latitudes. e 1 


as of > whe and his abſence of gold, is too obvious ever to have been 
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receive no heat whatſoever from the rays of the ſun, whether direct or 
refleted. Thus if the focus of the moſt powerful burning glaſs be 
directed on mere air, it does not produce the ſmalleſt degree of heat; 
and the reaſon is, becauſe the air being tranſparent affords a free af. 
lage to the rays of light, and reſiſtance to their motion is one requi- 
fite in order to their production of heat. 1 
Hence the higheſt mountains, even under the equator, are, during 
the whole year, covered with ſnow. Mr. Bouguer found the cold of 
Pinchinca, one of the Cordeliers, immediately under the line, to ex- 
tend from ſeven to nine degrees under the freezing point, every morn- 
ing before ſunriſe ; and hence at a certain height, which varies in al. 
moſt every latitude, it conſtantly freezes at night, in every ſeaſon, 
though in the warm climates it thaws to ſome degree the next day. 
This height he calls the /owver term of congelation : between the tropics 


he places it at the height of 15,577 feet. 


At ſtill greater heights it never freezes, not becauſe the cold de- 
creaſes, but becauſe vapours do not aſcend ſo high; this height Mr. 


Bouguer calls the upper term of congelation, and under the equator he + 


fixes it at the height of 28,000 feet, at moſt. Under the equator, 
(here being very little variety in the weather, the height of both terms 
is nearly conſtant ; under other latitudes this height is variable, both 
in ſummer and winter, according to the degree of! heat which prevails 
on the ſurface of the earth. „„ | 

The next general ſource of cold is evoporationg for the attraction of 

the particles of Kquids decreaſes as their points of contact diminiſh, | 
and thereby their capacity for receiving the matter of heat (which is 
the ſame as that of light) increaſes ; by this increaſed capacity, the 
matter of heat or fire contained in the neighbouring bodies, which, 
like all other fluids, lows where it finds leaſt reſiſtance, is determined 
to flow toward the vapour; and conſequently thoſe bodies are cqoled, 
though the vapour is not heated; becauſe the re- action of its parti- 
cles ih barely equal to that which it had before its capacity was in- 
greaſed,* * Ty | | | Sei | 

With reſpe& to evaporation, we may remark; 1ſt. That in our 
elimates, it is about four times as great from the vernal ro the autum- 
nal equinox, as from the autumnal to the vernal. by 
2dly. The degree of cold produced by evaporation is much greater 

when the air is warmer than the evaporating ſurface, than that which 
is produced when the evaporating ſurface is the warmer of the two. 
Hence, warm winds, as the Sirocco, Harmatan, &c. are more deficca- 


tive than cold winds. . 
3dly. That it is greatly increaſed by a current of air or wind flow- 
Ing over the evaporating ſurface, not only becauſe the evaporatin 
ſurface is thereby increaſed, but alſo becauſe unſaturated air is con- 
ſtantly brought into contact with it. Hence it has been remarked 
that calm days are the hotteſt. | 1 GE: 
4thly. That tracts of land covered with trees or vegetables emit 
more vapour than the ſame ſpace covered with water, as Dr. 0 
a £2 os 6 "i Fe 8 
Heat is obſerved to diminiſh in aſcending inte the atmoſphere, nearly in ap. 
ai chmetical progreſſion. c N 5 5 


1 
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Has obſerved: Mr. Williams found this quantity to amount to one 
third more. 

Laſtly, we may * that the beat nd cold of different coun- 
tries are tranſmitted from one to tho other by the medium of winds. 
How the air of a cold country is determined to flow towards a warms 
er is eaſily underſtood z but by what means warm air is determined 

to flo towards co old d countries is ſomewhat difficult to explain. 
ſhall here mention two cauſes that occur to me, withing for a follex | 
explanation from others. 
i ſta If from any tract in 1 regions of the atmoſphere, wo 
currents of air flow. in oppoſite directions, as ſometimes happens, tha 
inferior air, being leſs compreſſed will become ſpecifically lighter; - 
| _ 28 of air in oppolite directions to the upper currents will h 
take place. - | 
2dly. I conceive e that, when eaſterly and welterly winds meet dach 
unequal force, one of them may be reflected northward. E 

From what has been already faid, it follows, that ſome ſituations | 
are better fitted to receive or communicate heat than other ſituations ; 
thus high and mountainous ſituations, being nearer to the ſource of 
cold, muſt be colder than lower ſituations; and countries covered 
with woods, as they prevent the acceſs of the ſun's rays to the earth, 
or to the heaps of ſhow which they may conceal, and preſent more 
numerous evaporating ſurfaces, muſt be colder than open countries, 
though ſituated in the ſame latitude ; and ſince all tracts of land pre- 
ſent os varieties of ſituation, uniform Ne cannot here be ex- 
Pe 23 

With refpe& to the annual temperature, we may 1 ift. 
That within 10 degrees of the poles the temperatures differ very lit- 
tle; neither do they differ much within 10 degrees of the equator. 

ad. The temperatures of different years differ very little near the 
dale; but e ne. more and more, as the RO md ee * 
poles. 

. 3d. It ſcarce ever freezes i in latitudes nen 3 50, unleſs. in very 
2556 ſituations, and it ſearce ever hails in latitades higher chan 


Ath. Between latimndes. 3 35 and 609, in places adjacent to the ſeas | 
it generally thaws when the ſun's altitude is 400, and ſeldom. begins | 
to freeze, until the fan's: meridian altitude is below 402. 

Hence we may obſerve, that the month of January is the coldeſt in | 
every latitude. ' 

2d. That July is the waned gonna av all latitudes above 4805 but | 
in lower latitudes, Auguſt is generally the warmeſt. ; 


4 3d. 'That December and January, and alſo June and folks differ but 
g kttle. In latitudes above 30, the months of Augult, September, 
| October, and November, differ more from each other, than thoſe of 


February, March, April, and May. In latitudes under 30 o, the dif- 
ference is not ſo great. The temperature of April approaches more, 
every where, to the annual temperature, than that of any other month ; 
whence we may infer, that the effects of natural cauſes, that operate 
* over a ys extent, Bo not airive at their maxximuni; . the 
: | an 


a 
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Rain is little wanted, as the earth is ſufficiently moiſtened by the 
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uRivity of the-cauſes begins to diminiſh ; this appears alſo in the op- 


eration of the moon on ſeas, which produces tides ; but after theſe 
effects have arrived at their maximum, the decrements are more rapid 
than the increments originally were, during the progreſs to that ma- 


2 . 
emum. | 


Ath. That the differences, between the hotteſt and coldeft months; : 


within 20 of the equator, are inconſiderable, except in ſome peculiar 
ſituations; but that hey inereaſe in proportion as we recede from the 
equator. | 5 | 5 e 
Sch. That in the higheſt latitudes, we often meet with a heatgof 75 
or 80 degrees; and particularly in latitudes 59 and 60, the heat of 


July is frequently greater, than in latitude 51. 


th. That every habitable latitude enjoys a heat of 60 degrees at 
leaſt, for two months; which heat ſeems neceſſary for the growth 
and maturity of corn. The quickneſs of vegetation, in the higher 
latitudes, proceeds from the duration of the ſun above the horizon. 


liquefaction of the ſnow, that covers it during the winter ; in all this 


we cannot ſufficiently-admire the wiſe diſpoſition of Providence. 


Ith. It is owing to the fame provident hand; that the globe of the 
earth is interſected with ſeas and mountains, in a manner, that on its 
firſt appearance, ſeems altogether irregular and fortuitous; preſenting 
to the eye of ignorance the view of an immenſe ruin; but when the 
effects of theſe ſeeming irregularities, on the face of the globe, are 


carefully inſpected, they are found molt beneficial and even neceſſary 


to the welfare of its inhabitants; for, to ſay nothing of the advantages 
of trade and commerce, which could not exiſt without theſe ſeas ; it 


is by their vicinity that the cold of the higher latitudes is moderated, 


and the heat of the lower. It is by want of ſeas that the interior 
farts of Aſia, as Siberia and Great Tattary, as well as thoſe of Africa, 
are rendered almoſt uninhabitable; a circumſtance which furniſhes 
a ſtrong prejudice againſt the opinion of thoſe, who think theſe. coun- 
tries were the original habitations of man. In the ſame manner, 
mountains are neceſfary; not only as the reſervoirs of rivers, but as 
a defence againſt the violence of heat, in the warm latitudes : with- 
dutſthe Alps, Pyrennees, Appennine, the mountains of Dauphine, and 
Auvergne, &c. Italy, Spain, and France, would be deprived of the 
mild temperature they at preſent enjoy. Without the Balgate Hills, 
or Indian Appennine, India would have been a deſert. Hence Ja- 
maica, St. Domingo, Sumatra, and moſt other intertropical iſlands, 


are furniſhed with mountains, from which the breezes proceed that 


refreſh them. 


A view of the Anxvar TERRA TUB of different places, according 


to the order of their Larirbbzs, beginning with the greateſt, 


e ERP | N. Lat. | Longitude, | Mean a- 
eee e : deg. m. ] nualhkeat. 
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Alis a fine inviſible. 


: fluid, ſurrounding the earth, | 
to ſome miles above its ſurface ; and that collection of it, together 
s It contains, circumſcribing the earth, is called the - 
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Few natural bodies have been the ſubject of more experiments than 
the air; and rom theſe it appears, that it is both heavy and ela tic. 
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may be conſidered as the cauſe of the general winds. For 
conſequence of greater heat, the air becomes more rarefied, and 
currenis flow thither from the northern and ſouthern regions, that 


ſouch ſide. 
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vapours, odours, &c. And by its elaſticity, a ſmall volume of air is 
capable of expanding itſelf in ſuch a manner as to fill a very large 


ſpace, and alſo of being compreſſed into a much ſmaller compals. 
Cold has the property of compreſſing air, and heat of expanding it. 


But as ſoon as the cauſe of expanſion or compreſſion is removed, it 
„ a oy , - * 9 6 
will return to its natural ſtate. Hence if an alteration be made in 


any part of the atmoſphere, either by heat or cold, the neighbouring 


parts will be put in commotion, by the effort which the air always 
makes to recover its former ſtate. 1 


mind is nothing more than a ſtream or current of air capable of 


very different degrees of velocity, and generally. blowing from one 
point of the horizon to its oppoſite. The horizon, like all other cir- 
cles, is divided into 360 degrees; but as theſe diviſions are too mi- 
nute for common ule, it is alſo divided into 32 equal parts, called 


rhumbs, or points of the tompaſs. Winds are denominated eaſt, welt, 


north, ſouth, &c. according to the points of the compaſs on which 
they blow; and, with reſpect to their direction, are diſtributed into 
three claſſes, viz. general, periodical, and variable. © 
General winds are ſuch as blow always nearly in the ſame direction. 
They are found to prevail in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans between 


the latitudes of about 28 degrees north and ſouth ; blowing general- 
ly at the equator from the eaſt, on the north fide of it between the 


north and eaſt, arid more nottherly the nearer the northern limit; 


and on the ſouth ſide, between the ſouth and eaſt, and more ſoutherly - 


the nearer the ſouthern limit, and are alſo called tropical or general trade 


Winds moſtly originate in vatiations of the temperature of the 


atmoſphere. An increaſe of heat in any part rarefies the air, and, as 


the reſiſtance is leaſt above, produces an aſcending current, which 


diffuſes itſelf at ſome greater altitude where the denſity is leſs, and at 
the fame time the ambient colder air ruthes to the rarefied part to 
reſtore the equilibrium, and thus winds blow toward it on every ſide. 


O the contrary,.cold condenſes the air; and a partial condenſacion 


produces winds blowing in every direction from the condenſed part. 

The ſuperior degree of heat near the equatot, produced by the 

action of the ſun, in connexion with the earth's rotation on its Fiir 
in 


is, a north wind is produced on the north fide of the equator, 
and a ſouth wind on the ſouth fide. And, ſince the velocity of 
the diurnal motion is greater at the equator than in any parallel of 
latitude, and fince the air, having this motion in common with the 
earth, when at reſt with reſpect to the earth is proportionally ſwifter 
at the equator ; it follows, that a curtent moving from the north or 


ſouth toward the equator, having leſs velocity toward the eaſt than the 
_. equatorial region, will have a relative motion toward the weſt, that 


is, it will become an eaſterly wind, blowing between north and eaſt 
on the north {ide of the equator, and between ſouth and eaſt on the 


Periodical 


ti 


By its gravity it is capable of ſupporting all lighter bodies, as, ſmoks 


LS 


\ 
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, | Periodical winds are ſuch as blow nearly in certain directions dur- 


ing certain periods of time. The monſvons or ſhifting trade winds, and | 
He land and fea breezes, are of this kind. The monſoons blow ſix 


months in one direction, and then ſix months in the oppoſite; the 
changes happening about the times of the equinoxes. Theſe winds 
chiefly prevail in ſome parts of the Indian ocean. The land and ſea 
breezes are winds, which blow from the land in the night, and from 


- 


the ſea in the day time, changing their direction every 12 hours. 


They obtain in ſome degree on the coaſt of every country, but. are 


moſt remarkable between the tropics. In the Indian iſlands the ſea 


breeze begins about nine o'clock in the morning, and continues till 
about nine in the evening ; a land breeze then ſucceeds and continues 
till . nine the next 3 8 | 


periodical winds ariſe from the difference in the temperature 


of the air lying over land, and of that which lies over water, occaſion- 
ed by their not acquiring or loſing equal degrees of heat in a given 
time. The Indian ocean is bounded on the eaſt and north by part of 


Africa, Arabia, Perfia, and India, the ſhores of which are ſituated 
within the limits of the trade winds and the ſun, after the vernal 
equinot, renders the air above theſe extenſive tracts of land hotter 
than that above the adjacent ſea, and thus produces a wind, which 


ſoon begins to blow toward the land; and as its direction is from the 


Equator, the diurnal rotation of the earth will tend to carry it on a weſt- 


erly point of the compaſs. This direction of the wind continues from 
April to October, when, the ſun having paſſed to the ſouth fide of the 
Equator, the air lying over the land toward the north becomes colder” 
than that Which lies over the water, the direQion of the wind is inverted, 
and it blows on the Ko; point the remaining ſix months of the year. 


And with reſpe& to the land and ſea breezes, the effect of the ſun in 
heating the Air lying over the land in the day time being greater than 
e heat he produces in the air which lies over the adjacent ſeas, ſea 


breezes ariſe ; and in the night, the air which before was hotteſt be- 


comes and continues coldeſt, and a land breeze is the conſequence. 
Variable winds ate thoſe, which are ſubject to no regularity of duration 
or change. All the winds in latitudes higher than 40 are of this kind. 
Variable, as well as periodical, winds are principally owing, without a 
doubt, to the different temperatures of air incumbent on land and water. 


Various circumſtances operate in producing diſturbances and vari- 


ations in the general and periodical winds. Different kinds of ſoil 
diverſify the temperature of thezncumbent air. Sometimes chains of 
mountains form a kind of eddy. In extenſive ſeas and oceans, the 


eneral trade winds are ſubject to few variations, and to fewer in the 


cific than in the Atlantic Ocean, the latter containing many iſlands, 


and being bounded by large continents OE 
Between 289 and 400 of ſouth latitude, ind between 300 of welt and 


todꝰ of eaſt longitude from London, the wind is by far the greater 
part of the time between northweſt and ſouthweſt; and between the 


northern limit of the general trade wind, and the parallel of 499, in the 
Atlantic ocean, the weſterly winds prevail, bar with lefs certainty, 
Sach winds are to be expected in conſequence of the great quan- 
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when ſufficiently cooled and condenſed, will deſcend and Only 
become weſterly winds, between the limits of the general trade winds 
and the parallels of 4o degrees. rn Co Tn) 

+ Between the fourth and tenth degrees of north latitude, and be- 
tween the longitudes of Cape Verd and the eaſterufnoſt of the Cape 
de Verd Iſlands, is a, tract of fea which ſeems to be condemned to 
' perpetual calms, attended with dreadful thunder and lightnings, and 
fuck frequent rains; that it has acquired the name of the Rain, This 
phenomenon ſeems to be cauſed by the great rarefa@ion of the air on 
25 neighbouring coaft, which cauſes a perpetual current of air to ſet 
in from the weſtward, and this current meeting here with the general 
trade wind, the two currents balance each other; and cauſe a general 
calm; while the vapours carried thither by each wind, meeting and 
condenſing, occaſion theſe frequent deluges of rain. 


Two” xo” 


. By the term tide is meant the regular a r rijng Shi falling of 
2 water in the ſeas and rivers. he phenomena of the tides occa- 
+2: fioned a variety of opinions among the ancient philoſophers, and the 
- cauſe was conſidered as one of the greateſt myſteries in nature. It 
remained in obſcurity till the latter end of the laſt century, when Sir 
Ifaac Newton clearly. pointed it out, and ſhewed the ægreement of its 
effects with the obſerved phenomenamn 
A heavy body, being thrown bp into the air, falls again to the earth 
in 4 direction perpendicular to its ſurface, or in a line tending to its 
centre. The caule of the body's falling is a ſpecies of attraftion ealled 
 gravityor gravitation, This principle operates, not only between the earth 
and all bodies-near its ſurface, but alfo between all the bodies which 
compoſe the ſolar ſyſtem, and probably between all the bodies and ſyſ- 
tems of the 1 0 And it is abundantly proved by experiment and 
obſervation, that the force of gravity is inverſely as the ſquares of the 
diſtances of the bodies from one another, that is, the force decreaſes in 
the ſame ratio as the ſquares of the diſtances increaſe, and vice verſa. 1 
The flowing and ebbing of the ſea are to be attributed to the at- 
traction of the ſum and moon 5 but principally to that of the moon, on 
account of her leſs diſtance from the earth, \ 


be attractive force of the moon on different parts of the earth's 
farface, is different in conſequence of their different diſtances, being 
reateſt on the part directly under her, and leaſt on the oppoſite. And 
n as fluids are eaſily put in motion by forces affecting them 
partially, the water becomes elevated under the moon. Her attrac- 
tion on the hemiſphere neareſt to her, counteracts and diminiſhes the 
avitation toward the earth's centre, and as this diminution, or the 
orce that produces it, is, at a given place, greateſt when ſhe is in the 
zenith, the water will be then moſt elevated. On the oppoſite hemit- 
phere theſe two forces conſpire, and their ſum being leaſt on the part 
of the earth's ſurface direaly oppoſite to the moon, the water there 
recedes fartheſt from the centre, or becomes more elevated than in 
any other part of the hemiſphere; ſo that the lunar attraction tends 
to raiſe. the water on the part of the earth moſt remote from her, as 
well as on that which is neareſt z and, conſequently, at places diamet- 
— oppolite, the ablolute time of high wavy fall Ks, or floed, is the 
EE be: e 3 At 
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in thoſe places Wher 
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At any fee then the moon, when on the meridian either above 


" 


or below | 


Water, by cauſing it to flow from other parts, where of courſe there 
mult be an ebb ar deprefſiqn. The waters in the vicinity of the places 


i under and oppoſitg to the moon flow toward them to maintain the 


equilibrium; and, to ſupply the places of theſe, others will moye : 
Tame way, and fo on to places ninety degrees diſtant ; conſequently 
1 e the moon appears in the horizon, the waters will 
be loweſt, that is, it will be low water, or . 


From what has been ſaid it follows that, were the ſurface of the earth 


7 2 al * 


entirely covered with water, the ocean muſt have a prolate ſphereid- 
ical figure, the longeſt diameter paſſing through the place where the 
moon is vertical, and the ſhorteſt where ſhe appears in the horizon. 
And as the moon apparently ſhifts her place from eaſt to weſt in moy- 
Ing round the earth eyery day, the longeſt diameter of. the ſpheroid 
Hellowing her motion, there mult be too floods and two ebbs in the 
length of a lunar day, or the time of the earth's rotation with reſpect 
30 the moon, or about twenty-four hours, fifty minutes. 
Hence pve ſee the reaſon why the time of high water is about fifty 
Minntes later every day; that is, if it be high water at eleven to-day, it 
Will not be high water till near fifty minutes after eleven to-morrow. 
- It muſt be obſerved, however, that the time of high water at a place 
is not when the moon is in the meridian, but uſually about three hours 


after ſhe has paſſed it, or the neareſt elevation of the water follows her 
from eaſt to welt at a diſtance correſponding to about three hours of time. 
For, though the force be greateſt when ſhe i in the meridian, yet che 
greateſt KI on the water cannot appear till ſome time afterward. - 


The ſun has alfo an agency in producing the tides, but 'on account 


of his greater diſtance, the difference of his attraction on the neareſt 
and remoteſt parts of the earth's ſurface, and at the centre, is much 
Teſs, and of courſe his ſhare in that effect, as it depends, not on the 


* 


| Whole force of attraction, but on its difference on different parts. 


Phe tides are higher than ordinary twice a month, via. about the 


times of the new and full moon; and theſe are called fring. video. 
Becauſe at theſe times the attraction of the ſun conſpires with that of 
the moon, or their agency is in the ſame right line; and conſequently 
the tides muſt be more elevated. When the two luminaries are in 
£onjunftion, or when the ſun and moon are on the ſame hide of the 
Farth, they both conſpire to rajfe the water on the neareſt and remoteſt 
part ; and when the ſun and moon-are in oppoſition, that is, when the 
earth is between them, the part neareſt one is remoteſt from the other, 
and vice verſe, conſequently the effects of their Fn, nap) are united. 
. Phe tides are leſs than ordinary twice a month; that is, about the 
times of the firlt and laſt quarters of the moon; and cheſe are called 
OG SPITS NOSE e .. t 


neap-tider. | 5 

22 EE $ & > 3 , ; . ro F rn 0 TEES | IC. : 4 8 1 : 
For in the quarters of the moon, the ſun raiſes the water where 
the moon depreſſes it; at id depreſſes it where the moon raiſes it; 


the tides are made therefore by the difference of their action: 


It is, howeyer, neceſſary to be obſerved, that the ſpring-tides hap 


* 1 
» : 


Ten not preciſely at the new and. full moon, Put a little after, when the 
trations of the Tan and moon have acted nearly in the ſame direc- 


tion for a conſiderable time the ſame ier the neap-· tides hap- 
FS 12 $17 hs. 4 8 7 wa La NS IS « he 5" Vt > n : » : $ -if * 8 * 
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769 IN TRODUOCTTeN 
pen alittle after the quarters, when the force of the moon's attraAign 
has been leſſened by that of the ſun for ſeyeral days together.. 


floods move ſwifter, deſcribing a great circle in 
the ſame time they uſed to A e a ſmall cixcle parallel to the 0 
tor, and conſequently the waters, being impelled more forcibly againſt 


The tides are allo affected by the variations in the diſtances of the ſun 
; and moon. Thus the ſun, being nearer in winter than in ſummer, has a 
F563 $f 1A # . g . 3 v4 / Rs 15.3 n a N 
morè powerful influence in prodpeing theſe phenomena ;; or tends to 
make the ſpring-tides greater, and the neap-tides les. And, as the 
moon's orbit is elliptical, her diſtance varies, and conſequently her 


0 Fo >, . 
Sach would be the phenomena of rhe tides, were the whole ſurface of 


the earth covered with water; but as this is not the caſe, there bei: 
beſide the continents a multitude of iſlands, lying in the way of the tide 
Which interrupt its courſe ; therefore in many places near the ſhores, a 
great variety of other appeatances beſides thoſe already enumerated 
ariſe. "Theſe require particylar ſolutions, in which the ſhores, ſtraits, 
_ Thoals, rocks, and other objects, mult be conſidered; a diſquiſition which 
requires much more room than can be ſpared in this introduction. 
What has been ſaid will however be ſufficient to explain the cheory. of 
the tides, and enable. 1 reader to purſue the inquiry and ſolve the 
Hifficulties that may ariſe with regard to any particular place,. 


© © NATURAL DIVISIONS of the EAR Tl. 


IHE Planet which we inhabit, called the Earth, is made up of 
land and water, and is therefdre called terraguraur. About one fourth 
of the ſurface of the globe is land; the other three fourths are water. 
FR The commi ion diviſions of the land and water are as follows po 
De Divifions of Land are, The Dinzſont of Water ar, 
I. Continents. | A continent is. a | I. Ocean. ] An ocean is a vaſt col 
very large tract of country not en- lection of water, not entirely ſepa- 
tirely ſeparated by water, There | rated by land. There are five great 
are commonly reckoned two.con- | oceans ;: the Atlantic, lying between 
tinents, the Eaftern and Veto: Americaonthe welt, & Europe and 
he Eaſtern continent is divided Africa on the eaſt, ooo miles wids. 
into Europe, Aſia, and Africa: the The Paci, between America onthe 
Weſtern, into North. and South | eaſt, and Aſia gn the weſt, 10,000 
America. To theſe we may now miles over. The Indian, which waſhes 
add the continent of New, Holland, | the eaſtern ſhoresof Africa, andthe 
Fhich is found to be ſufficiently. | ſouthern ſhoresof Aſia, 3,000 miles 
large to bear the reipectable name wide. Beſides theſe there is the Nor- 
of continent. Some geographers | hers or Frozen ocean, lying north- 
N eee e ward of Europe & Aſia, 3, ooo miles 
ut 


Africa, and America. wide; and the Seithern, extending 
| * 3 3 1 | ® 
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ing at one narrow neck; as Boſ- 


| narrow. nechꝰof land joining a pe- 


_ iſthmus of Darien, which joins 
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is called a cape. A point of flat 


man 


% CEOGRAPHY. 


chere are but the three mentioned. 

II. Mandi. ] An iſland is a tract 
of land entirely ſurrounded with 
water; as, Rhode Iſland, Long 
Iſland, Cuba, e Great Brit- 
an, . wee 


An. Passig A "ds 
3s almoſt an iſland, or a tract of 


as lake Ontario, &c. 
lection of water ſurrounded as * 
bave, is called a pon 


[61] 
from the ſorthern nad of Africa 
to the ſouth pole, 8, 500 miles over. 

II. Lales.] A lake is a large 
collection of water, in the interior 
parts of a country, ſurrounded by 
land; moſt of them, however, com- 


municate with the ocean by rivers; 
A ſmall col- | 


III. Seas,] A fea or — is 2 
part of the ocean, ſurrounded: by 


land ſurrounded by water, except- | land, excepting a narrow Paſs, call- 


ton, the Morea, 856 * 
_ Arabia. * 


18 iRhmus is a 


Av. Ilmuſte. 


ninſula to the main land; as the 


North and South America, 70 
miles over; and the iſthmus cf 
Suez, which unites Aſia and Afri. 
pa, 60 miles over. i 


V. Promontorier.] A Fob 


is a mountain or hill ern >. Cw in- 
to the ſea, the extremity of w ich 


land projecting far into the ſea is 
likewiſe called a pes as Cape 
Ann, Cape Cod, C Cape) EY e 
Cape Horn. 

AYE Manual, A mountain 
is a part of the land more ele- 
vated than the adjatent country, 
and ſeen at a e; a4 the | 


eda ſtrait, by which it communi- 
cates with the ocean; as the Med- 
iterranean, Baltic, and Red Seas ; 
and the gulfs of Mexico, Law- 
rence, and Venice. ; 

IV. Straits.) A ſtrait is a nar- 
row paſſage out of one ſea into 
another ; as the ſtraits of Gibral- 
tar, joining the Mediterranean to 
the Atlantic; the ſtraits of Ba- 
belmandel, which unite the Red 
Sea with the Indian Ocean. # 


V. Bays. ] A bay? is a part of the 
ſea running up into the main aw 
commonly between two capes; as 
Maſſachuſetts Bay, between Cape 
Annand Cape Cod; Delaware Bay, 
between Cape May and Cape Hen- 
lopen; Cheſapeak Bay, between 
La e Charles and Cape Henry. 

I. Rivers.] A river is a con- 
Gderable ſtream of water, iſſuing 
from one or more ſprings, and gli. | 
ding into the ſea. A ſmall ftream 
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a degree, and lf of the Staz and unknown Parte, the Habitable Earth, the 
© Continents ;* hibewiſe the great 8 ne en 1 ar- 
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. to their magnitude. | 
| Square Miles. FE 16 | Square Miles. 
The Globe, as fore } Ametiea 14,000,000 
ſuppoſe, about 199,000,000 Aſia 10, 500, ooo 
as and un le 2,000,000 Africa $4.4 . 1. - 9,500,000 
| ws OI Works. - 39,000,900 ol Mae Fre 
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# HERE is ſearcely a greater variety in any thing than in this fort 


of "meaſure; not — thoſe of 888 cquntries 2882 as the French 


from 
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from che Rog but thoſe of the ſame country vaty, in the different - 
ptovinces, ald all commonly from the ſtandard,” This the common 
| 18 ar differs from the ſtatute mile, and the French have three 
%% TEE ET ANT Oy, 
We ſhall here give the miles of ſeveral countries, compared with 
i 0 oy on ĩ ns 
* The Engliſh ſtatute mile conſiſts of 5280 feet, 1760 yards, ur 8 
: Pleven miles Triſh, are equal to fourteen Englith. m— 
The Ruſſian vorſt is little more than 4 Englith. F 
The Tatkiſh, Italian, and old Roman leffer, mile is nearly 1 Engliſh. 
The Arabian, ancient and modern, is about 14 Englim. 
The Scotch mile is about i Engliſh n. | 
The Indian is almoſt 3 Engliſh, ©» 
The Dutch, Spaniſh, and Poliſh, is about 34 Englith, = 
The German is more than 4 Engliſn. %% ans ahi 
The Swediſh, Daniſh, and Mang men, is from g to 6 Engliſh. 
The French common marine league is neatly 3, ane 
The Englich marine league is 3 nautical mie. 


DiprT RTT ius when che day begins; and à 
fſhort Account of the OLD and NEW STYLE. 


IHE ancient Egyptians and Romans ſuppoſed the day to begin at 
üdnight; and it is alſo now conſidered by the United States of 
merica, Great Britain, France; and moſt European countries, as be- 

ginning at that time. In aſtronomy, however, it is ſuppoſed to begin 

at noon, or the time when the ſun is on the meridian. The beginning 
has been fixed. at ſunriſe by ſome nations, As the ancient Babyſonians, 

Perſians, &c; and at ſunſet by others, as the ancient Jews, Grecians, &cs 
In the 4 calendar or old ftyle, a method of reckoning time adopt- 

ed by Julius Cæſar about 44 years before the birth of Chriſt, which 

Was much preferable to any that preceded it, a year was ſuppoſed to 
_ conliſt of 365 days and 6 hours; each of 3 years in ſucceſſion was 
conſidered as a common year of 365 days, and, on account of the an- 
nual exceſs.of.6.hours, another was added to every fourth, which con- 
ſequently conſiſted of 366 days, and was called {ap year. As the ſo- 
lar year, or the time of the apparent annual revolution of the ſun, is 
not exactly 365 days and 6 hours, but nearly 365 days, 5 hours, 48 
minutes, and 48 feeonds, it follows that the Julian year en, we 
folar by about 11 minutes, and 12 feconds. This annual exceſs - 
amounts to 1 day in 129 years. Notwithſtanding this inaccuracy the 
| Julian ſtyle was generally uſed in Europe till the year 1582, when 
it was reformed by Pope Gregory the thirteemh, who introduced what 

is called the Gregorian or new flyle. e | Rey 
It having been found that the vernal equinox, which had beth fixed 

to the 2 1ſt of March by the council of Nice, held in the year 325, 

happened the 11th of March in 1582, the. difference of 10 days be- 
tween the civil and real time was taken from the October of that year, 
and the 21ſt of the next March reduced to the true time of the equi- 
nox. But the Proteſtant ſtates refuſed, at that time, to accede to the 
new ſtyle, which the Pope bad enjoined on all the eccleſiaſtics within 
Hts of TT cr ; Eis f 
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juriſdigion, and, exhorted the Chriſtian prinres to adopt in. their 
= en and it did not commence in the Britiſh empire 
hich the preſent United States of America. then. made a part, till. 
the year 17 52s when, the error having increaſed to 11 days, they were, 
= an act of parliament, truck out of the calendar from the month 

September, the third day, according | to the old * being called 
_ the fourte enth. 

The reformation of the calendar conſiſted not. a in expungiag 
the excels of the civil above the real time, but alſo in the introduction 
of a principle. which ſhould preyent à like accumulation of error in 
* 3 According to the old ſtyle the laſt year of every century is 

eaþ year, but in the new only every fourth of theſe leap years is 
retained, the reſt being conſidered as common years. This diminu- 
tion of the number of leap years fiearly balances the error, which, as 
the rate of 11 minutes and.12 ſeconds a year, amounts to i day i in 129 
years, and 3 days in about 4. centuries. | 

It is; however, to be obſerved, that at the above annual rate 7 It 
minutes and 12 ſeconds, the accumulation in 4 .centuries is 3 days; 
2 hours, and 40 minutes, ſo that the deduction of 3 days in 4 centu- 
ries falls ſhort of the difference between the civil and real time by 2 


hours and 4⁰ need, which, error will e equal a1 A in 36 
Kenküties. VV | 
rh Tag oy” . | _ AbtERICA. 
3: (0 the” . ba che year a eg _ 25, and exch month | 
. of three decades, or 30 days, ; 8985 
„„ Auruux. 1 8 5 5 
.\. Months. FVV Perm. . 
» Vindemaire Vintage month from Se FRO 22 to bad 21. 
Brumaire - Fog month FOO 122 24 to November 20. 
Frumaitfe Sͤ'leet month | November 21 * 
53 = 3 | WiInr ER. 2670 : Lb 3 
Nivos F non, month Sit on] Yecembir 21 to January 5 
Vamos 2 3 + Rain month _ _  _ January 20 to February 18. 
entos rh ind month _ February 19 to March 20, 
pre Stratus. „„ 
| See „ proyts month gn March 2t to April 19. 
Flowers month e Moos 20 to May 19. 
Pied L en June 68... 15 
„„ + Fo Fn Ks 
Mellider'-. ³Ü0Ü K month * 19 lun 18. 
„ Hot montn _- July 19 to TT 17. 
Fruftidor Fruit month -- © Auguſt 18 te Ge if 
The ling 8 N called Sant Culatide, are > Pella dedicated to 
Les Vertus „ September 17. 
Le Genie Genius _ Toe BR 7 
Le Travail! Labour %ͤͤ¾ i, hg? 3% 
„Opinions | Opinion . . en... þ 
Les Recompenſes Rewards 5 55% . 


The intercalary day of every leap year is to be called La Sas Culetide. Inſtead 
ö of the Chriſtian Cabbath, — a N or the i of aach e is bees | 
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ory affords no certain evidence. The Norwegians, the Welſh and 

1 the Germans, each in their turn, have made pretenſions to the diſcov- 
ery of America. As early as 874 the Norwegians diſcoyered,, and 

| 9 850 a colony in Iceland; and in 982, they diſcovered, and made 
1 proceeded {till farther weſtward till they diſcovered a country, 
the coaſt of which was ſandy, but the interior parts level and covered 
with wood, on which account they called it Helle-land and Mark-land, 
and having afterwards found ſome plants of the vine, which 5 


* 


lies hiſtorians are not agreed. If it was any part of the American 
coalt, as it probably mult have been, all attempts to plant colonies in 
it proved unſucceſsful, and the knowledge of it was ſoon loſt.*®. _, 
7... ß bes 9? a 1327 a þ 92 e 8 ” wy | eg 
© '* Monſ, Mallet, in the firſt volume of his Northern Antiquities, gives us, from author. 
ties of unqueſtionable credibility, a circumſtantial accountaf thediſcovery andfettle- 
ment of /ine-/and, This Author informs that Iceland was peopled by a colony of 
Norwegians, under Ingulph, in the year $74. Greenland was ſettled by Eric Rufus, a 
young Norwegian, in the year 98a and before the eleventh century, churches were 
founded, and a biſhoprick ereQed at Garde, the capital of the ſettlement. . Shortly; 
atter this, Biarn, an Icelandic navigator, by accident, diſcovered land to the weſtward 
of Greenland, which, was more fully explored in the year; 1002, and from the deſ- 
criptiongiven anſwers to no other than the American coaſt. | ' 


4 * 


The diſcovery. of a diſtant country, ſays our Author, called Vine- land, and the 


reality of a Norwegian, colony's ſettling there, appear to be facts, ſo well atteſted on: 
all fides, and related with circumſtances fo probable, as to leave no room for ann 
doubt. But to ſettle the geography of che country where this happened, is not an ea- 

y matter. It could not, however, . been far from the coaſts of Labrador, or thoſe 


e both which are in the vicinity of Greenland, 11 
2 2 73 . Ka fia 
| Eravelled. thi 


2% $%* ay oh q £ „ $5.25 »13 
m, a Swediſh botaniſt, educated under, Linnæus, who:ſame nw ace, 
rough. Canada, with a. view to .acquaint. himſelf with its natural hiſ- 


tory, conjectures that the colony of Vine. land was in the Iſland of Newfoundland, 


Phich is ſeparated from that part of the continentealled Labrador, by a narrow ſtrait 
Alke of a ku leagues, called. Vale ale. Dari's Fete hich ſeparates Greenland, 
rom the American continent, is knewn te be very narrew in ſeveral pläces, The, 

Greenlanders,.accarging to Mr., Egede, aſſert that it is only a deep bay, whi 

dre narrowing towards. ihe north, till the oppoſize American, continent can-be,cafily; 
diſcerned from the. Greenland. are; ang. that the extremity. of this bay en 

nyer, over which wandering ſavages, inured to.cold, might fily:paſs from one 

o che other, without fangs, And heace ret of the. north eattern par 


196. American continent is cally and. 
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ettlements in Greenland. Thence ſome of their enterprizing navi- 


grapes, they called it Vine land or Vinz-land, But where this country 
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e America, have but 
a flight foundation. In the 12th century, according to Powell, a diſ- 
Wan having arifen àmong the ſons bf Owen th, king of North⸗ 
ales, coneernin 2222 to his crown, Madoc, one of the 
number, weary. of this contention, betook himſelf to ſea, in ſearch of 
more N — I 6:Feered due OOF: Treland to 
e no and arrived in an u wn country, which appeared to him 
Uefirible ; Be returned 2's Wales, and carrie | thither ſeveral o un 
| herents and companions. This is ſaid to fave taken place 4bvit the 

year 1170. He and his coleny have not been heard of ſince. 
Some German authors aſeribe the honour of having diſcovercd A- 
merica, to Martin 7 9 eir countryman. He deſcended from a 
noble Fathily, of the town of Nuremburg was! A Cage ＋ 
the celebrated oh. aller, 2nd became an 7 5 in the ſcience o | 
1 Fido y. Under tlie patronage of the Dutcheſs of Burgundy he repaired 
:ithon, whither the fame « 770 Portugueſe diſcoveries invited all the 
[rag he ſpirits of the age. In 7895 in company with Diego Cano, he 
made 4 voyage to the ſouthward £2 ſaidtohavediſcoveredtheking- 
dom of Congo, on the coalt of Africa. He ſettled in the iſland of Fayal, 
one of the Azores, tid was a particular friend of lumbus. He con- 
ſtructecd a terreſtrial Ihe, which afterwards fell into.the hands of MW | 

Han, On this globe, Magellan laid down the courſe which he. ! 
pate to: hold in a ed of the communication. with the South 2h 
hich He. AERO covered. In the year 1492, Behaim viſited 
His relations : At Nurembur a and left with them a map, drawn with 
Kis own hand, which is ſtill preſerved among the archives of the fam- 
ily. So far che ſtory of Martin Behaini is Well authenticated; but as 
to the accounts of his having diſcovered any part of the American ooaſt, 
though credited by ſome ingeniqus men, they have too great an appear- 
0 r rr to gain gener u belief“ For a ror rc 


authentie 


858 Vitie-tand 64's me Wh ich 6 dpweaty Edesse we ve n 
this has led Dr. Robertſon und others to conſider the N hiſtory as to fabulous to 
be credited.” Doctor Robtrtfon afferts that grapes are not che production either of 
Babrador, or Newfoundland. But the learned Mr. Ellie, in his voyage te Hudſon's 
bay,/mentions that he met with the vine, about the Engliſh ſettlements at that place, 
and compares the fruit 0 It d —— currant of the Levant: And credible trave 15 
Key thät the une grows tanieoully in Canada, and in gill more northern latit 
and bears à final well ew fruit. 

4 * On the whole,” "concludes vur 4 N there can be nodoube But 872 5 
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DISCOVERY o AMERICA. & 


authentic documents, the eaſtern continent was the enly theatre of hif- 
tory; the partial diſcoveries of the Nerwegians eve#hted, from creation 


honour. of being the diſcoverer: of the NEW WORLD. . 
. As the following work propoſes 0 give a deſeription of this NEW 
WORLD, as it was originally called, eſpecially of its moſt intereſt- 
ing parts, which have lately become the ſcene of the moſt important 
events that adorn the page of hiſtory, an account of its diſcovery may 
b WH II IAG. CAUEIINTY . 
** CHRISTOPHER COLON-or COLUMBUS, a fubjedt of che re. 


| public of Genoa, was among the foreigners, whom the fame of the df. 


coveries of the Portugueſe had allured into their ſervice: He deſcended 
from a noble family reduced by misfortune; but neither the time nor 
place of his birth are certainly known. His anceſtors, having had recourſe 
to a ſeafaring life for ſupport, Columbus, fromhis early youth, diſcover- 
ed ſueh peculiar talents for that profeſſion, as indicated his future 
greatneſs.— His parents encouraged this original propenſity by giv mg 
him a ſuitable education. After acquiring ſome knowledge 8 — 
in tongue; the only language in which ſcience was taught at that "time, 
he. was inſtructed in geometry, coſmography, aſtronomy and the art of 
drawing. To thefe he applied with ſuch ardour and predilection; on 


"account of their connection with navigation, his favourite object, that 


he made rapid proficiency in them. Thus qualified, in 1461, at the 
early age of fourteen, he went to ſea, and began his career on that e- 
lement which conducted him to ſo much glory. - His early voyages 
were limited principally to thoſe places which had before been diſ- 
covered, in which nothing very remarkable happened, except that 
in a ſea fight, off the coaſt of Portugal, with ſome Venetian coaſters, 
the veſſel on board which he ſerved, took fire, together with one of the 
enemy's, to which it was faſt grappled ; upon which he threw him- 


ſelf into the ſea, laid hold of a floating oar, and by the ſupport of it, and 


his dexterity in fwimming, he reached the ſhore, though more than fix 
Fora eo ee e air, 


oon after this he went to Liſbon, where he married a daughter of 
| Bartholomew Pereſtrello, one of the captains employed by Prince 
Henry in his early voyages, and who had diſcovered and planted the 


- ern 


ot 
7 


and by the ſame hend which wrote all the reſt, Andreas Blanche 4. Deneette me fett. 


MCCCCXXXVI?. Let it not appear extraordinary to you; thit in thoſe times they 
had a confuſed notion of the Antilles. I ſhall ſhew that even before the diſcovery 


of Columbus, they had an idea of them, and that the Arrilia were mentioned. 


This 1 mall treat of in illuſtrating the manuſeripts of Audres Biancho, together with 
the-reſt of St. Mark's Library, which now employs all che time I am able to call 
my on.“ | 12 Col. Mag. for Nov. 1791. 
N. B. The Antilles lie in the bay of Mexico, between the iſland of Cuba and 
South America. * * . 8 
. Olas, in his hiſtory of the Canary iflands, ſays, Any one who has read wi th at- 
_ tention the firſt part of the Nubian Geographer's third climate," wiil be ſtrongiy in- 
elined to believe that the Arcbs had even ſome knowledge of America, or the Weſt 
India iflands .. S8oe latroduRtion'to his Hiſt. p. 4. 
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iſlands of Porto:Santo and Madeira. The journals and charts of this 
experienced navigator, his father-in-law, fell into his hands, and he, 
with avidity, availed himſelf of the valuable information they con- 
tained. His impatience to viſit the places which Pereſtrello had ſeen 
and deſcribed, became irreſiſtible; and he made a voyage to Madeira, 
and ſpent ſeveral years in trading with that iſland, the Canaries, the 
—.— the ſettlements, in Guinea, and all other places which the Por- 


wo 


tugueſe had diſcovered. on the continent of Africa. 


y the experience acquired during ſuch a variety of voyages, Co- 
lumbus became one of the moſt ſkilful navigators of Europe. But his 
ambition did not permit him to reſt ſatisfied with that praiſe. , He aim 
ed at ſomething-more. , A project had been conceived of finding out 
a paſſage by ſea, to the Eaſt Indies. The accompliſhment of this be- 
.came a fayourite object with Columbus. The Portugueſe ſought this 
_ rout. by ſteering. towards the ſouth, in hope of arriving at India, by 
turning to the eaſt, after they had failed. round the farther extremity 
af Africa; which paſſage was afterwards effected in 1497, by Vaſco de 
Gama, a Portugueſe navigator. Columbus contemplated, a ſhorter 
and more direct paſſage to the Eaſt Indies, by failing towards the weſt, 
acroſs the Atlantic Ocean. The principles and arguments which in- 
duced him to adopt this opinion, then conſidered as chimerical, were 


highly rational and philoſophical. The ſphericity and magnitude of 


the earth, were at that period aſcertained with ſome degree of accura- 
cy. From this it was evident, that the continents of Europe, Aſia and 
Africa, formed hut a ſmall part of the terraqueous globe. It appear- 
ed likewiſe extremely probable, that the continent on the one ſide of 
the globe, was balanced by a proportionable quantity of land in the 


ather hemiſphere. [Theſe concluſions concerning the exiſtence of an- 


other continent, drawn from the ere and ſtructure of the globe, were 


$6 paged by the obſeryations and coꝑjectures of modern navigators, 


2 | from pieces of timber artificially carved, canes of an enormous fize, 
trees torn up by the roots, and the dead bodies of two men with fin- 
- gular features, which had been diſcovered and takenup, floating before 

a weſterly wind, or driven on the coaſts of the Azores. The force 
vol this united evidence, ariſing from theoretical principles and practical 


_ .. obſervations, led Columbus to conclude, that by ſailing directly towards 


.the weſt, acroſs the Atlantic oceap,: i ee which prabybly 
ndia, muſt infallibly be diſcov- 
: { 


* 


As early as the year 2474, he communicated his ingenious theory 


to Paul, a phyſician of Florence, eminent for his knawledge of coſmog- 
raphy. He warmly approved of the plan; ſuggeſted ſeveral facts in 
confirmation of it, and enecuraged Columbus to perſeyere in an under- 
. taking ſo laudable, and which, muſt fedound ſo. much to the honour 

of his country, and the benefit of Europe. | e ee 

Columbus now became impatientto bring to the teſt of experiment, 
the truth of his ſyſtem, and toſet out upon a voyage of diſcovery, The firſt 
Rep towards this, was toſecure the patronage ofſome ofthe conſiderable 


powers of Europe. With this view he laid his ſcheme before the Sen- 


ate of Genoa, and making his native and beloved country, the firſt 
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tender of his ſervice, offered to fail, under the banners of the repub- 
lic, in queſt of new regions which he expected to diſcover. But they, 
incapable of forming juſt ideas of his principles, inconfiderately reje&«: 
ed his propoſal as chimerical. He then ſubmitted his plan to the Por- 
tugueſe; who perfidionfly attempted to rob him of the honour of accom- 
pliſhing it, hy privately ſending another perſon to purſue the ſame. 
tract which he had propoſed. But the pilot, who was thus baſely em- 
ployed to execute Columbus? plan, had neither the genius nor the for. 
titude of its author. Contrary winds aroſe—no land appeared his 
courage failed, and he returned to Liſbon, exectating a plan which he 
had not abilities to enscute n.. RY 1 6s 
On diſcovering this flagrant treachery, Columbus immediately quit- 
ed the kingdom in diſguſt, and landed in Spain, towards the eloſe of 


— 


dhe year 1484. Here he reſolved to propoſe it in perſon to Ferdinand 


and Iſabella, who at that time governed the united kingdoms of Caſk; 
tile and Aragon. He, in the mean time, ſent his brother 'Bartholo- 
At e 
Aſter experiencing a ſeries of mortifying diſappointments, duting: 5 
eight tedious years, which the brevity of this hiſtory will not permit 
us to relate; Columbus, in deep anguiſh, withdrew from court, deter- 


mined to repair to England as his laſt reſource. At this juncture the 
88 f 


affairs of Spain, which had been perplexed in conſequence of a war 
with the Moors, took a favourable turn. Quintanilla and Santangel, 
two powerful, vigilant and diſcerning patrons of Columbus, ſeized this 


favourable opportunity to make one more effort in behalf of their 


friend. They addreſſed themſelves to Iſabella, with ſuch forcible ar- 
guments as produced the deſired effect. They diſpelled all Iſabellas 
donbts and fears. She ordered Columbus, who had proceeded on his 
journey, to be inſtantly recalled declared her reſolution to employ 
him on his own terms; and regretting the low ftate of her finances, | 
generouſly offered to pledge her own jewels, in order to raiſe as much mo» 
ney as might be needed in making preparations for the voyage. San- 
tangel, in a tranſport of gratitude, kiſſed the,queen's hand, and, in r- 
der to ſave her from having recourſe to ſuch a mortifying expedient 
for procuring money, engaged to advance, immediately, the ſum that 
warn d,, ß“, 
- Columbus had proceeded ſame leagues on his journey, when the 
meſſenger from Iſabella overtook him. He returned with joy, mingled 
with ſome degree of fear leſt he ſhould again be diſappointed. The 
manner of his reception by the queen was, however, ſuch as quickly 


diſpelled his fears. A negociation commenced; and was forwarded 


with diſpatch, and a treaty of capitulation with Columbus was ſign⸗ 
ed on the-jth of April 1492. [The chief articles of it were, 1. Ferdi- 
nand and Iſabella, as ſoyereigns of the ocean, conſtituted Columbus 
their high admiral in: all the ſeas, iſlands, and continents; which ſhould 


 de'diſcovered by his induſtry and ipulared, that he and his heirs fort 


ever ſhould enjoy this office,. with the ſame powers and. prerogatived 
which: — to che high admiral of, Caltile, within the limits of | 
his juriſdiction. 2. They appointed Columbus their vicerpy in all tie 
iſnt e ene, e e mee diſcover'; but if for the ener. 
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adminiſtration of affairs, it ſhould be neceſſary to eſtabliſh a ſeparate 
Gorernour in any of thoſe countries, they authoriſed: Columbus ta 
name three perſons, of whom they would chuſe one for that office; 
| and'the dignity of viceroy with all its immunities, was likewiſe to be 
hereditary inthe family of Columbus; 125 They granted to Columbus 
and his heirs forever, the tenth of the tree profits accruing from the 
productions and commerce of the countries which he ſhould diſcover. 
4 They declared, if any controverſy or lawſuit ſhall ariſe, with re- 
ſpett to any metcantile tranſaction, in the countries which ſhall be dif. 
covered, it ſhould be determined by the fole authority of Columbus, 
or of judges to be appointed by him. 5. They permitted Columbus to 
advance ane eighth part of what ſhould be expended in preparing for 
the expedition, and in carrying. on commerce with the countries which 
3 diſcover, and intitled him, i in ee to an «Tag n 17 che 
5 5 
Though the name of Ferdinand appears conjcined with that of i 
bella in this tranſaction, ths diſtruſt of Columbus was {till ſo violent, 
he refuſed to take any part of the enterpriſe, as king of Aragon. 
s the whole expenſe of the expedition was to be 1 dy the crown 
of Caſtile, Iabella reſerved for her ſubjects of that kingdom, an eee 
ve right to all the benefits which might redound from its ſucreſs. 
After all the efforts of Iſabella and Columbus, the, armament whe 
maitable, neither to the dignity of the power who equipped it, nor to 
_ the importance of the ſervice to which it was deſtined. It conſiſted of 
three veſſels; the largoſt, a ſhip of no conſiderable burden, was com- 
manded by Columbus, as admiral, ho gave it the name of Santa Ma- 
n Oft the ſecond, called the Pinta, Martin Pinzon was captain, and 
7 brother Francis pilot. The third; named the Nyra, was under the 
command. of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. Theſe two laſt mentioned, 
were light veſſels, hardly ſaperior in burden or force to large boats. 
„„ +. os Joie ſquadron was victualled for twelve months, na had on 
EE. board ninety men, moſtly failors, together with a few adventurers, who 
| follawel the fortune of Columbus, and fome gentlemen of Ifabella's 
court, whom ſhe appointed to accompany; him. The den paul el 
iu fitting out this Squadron did not exceed . 4000 oo, ſterling. | 
On = 3d of Auguſt, 1492, being Frida  Colmnbos ſer fail; inthe 
ſence of a vaſt crowd of ſpectators, ul offered fervent 
us to heaven for his ſucceſs, which they rather wiſhed than EY 
: He ſteered: directly for the Canary iſlands, and in che — run 
mither, found his ſuips crazy and ill appointed, and very unfit for fa 
long and dangerous a navigation as he had undertaken... After refit- 
ting them as weil as he could, he left the Canaries on che 6th. of Sep- 
1 _ an or TY IE mn voyage of OE: 


otion originate? ? ton domen node ee nan age, which obey — om 
m the ſhacklesofſuperſition Is it not time thitit was baniſhed ? The Tutveſs of Co- 
WE r New World, during a voyage commenced on Friday proves, if 
Wi - f that this is the moſt lucky da aa in the ſeven, fargoing to ſea. If ſo, why would 
| t not be well to Tabſtires 3 itin 2 e room of the mee ich is now too 122 52 
| 8 era üer that piifpoſe ? 


. 


re 


5 
from the Pinta, which always kept à head of the other ſhips. A 


ele had drawn together, wh 
dier and e at the ſtrange 
Was the firſt European who ſet Fool 11 Nw World which he had; dif- 
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ej his courſe due weſt, and immediately left the uſnal track of naviga 
tion, and ſtretehed into unknown and unfrequented ſeas. Bythe 14th" of 
September, the fleet was about 200 leagues welt of the Caniiries, at's 


| — diſtance from land than any Spaniard had been-before thit 


-:"Colantbes: ay d ſrovered, from the ſpirit of his followers, War he 
pt prepare to gle, not only with the unaroidable Sifficukies 


which t be expected from the nature of his undertaking, but 
with ſuch Uo as were likely to ariſe-from thei ignorance and timidity 
'of the people under his command. All the art and addreſs he was 


maſter of was hardly ſufficĩent to quell the mutinous diſpoſition of 


his ſailors, who grew the more turbulent in proportion as their diftance 
from home- increaſed; What moſt aſtoniſhed" Columbus, l 

ya a Was the variation of the magnetic needle. He obſerved that 
it dh ot point exactly to the polar ſtar, but varied towards the weſt. 
This A ee then one of the myſteries of nature, though nom fam 
iar, filled the companions of Columbus with terror. They were nov 
the midſt of a trackleſs ecean—nature herſelf ſeemed to be altered, and 
the only guide they had left was about to fail them. Columbus, with 


No leſs quickneſs than ingenuity, invented 2 reaſon for this'appeararice, 
which, though it did nor ſatisfy himfelf, ſee med fo plaubb 10 them, 
that it difpe ed their fears, and eee their murmurs. 
On the evening of the x 1th of October, Columbus was edge, 5 


from various appearances, of being year land, that he of Jared 1 10 


. tobefurle 8 and ſtrict watch to be kept leſt th ey 

thould be driven on thore in the ni ght. Bur f 
ſuſpenſe and expectation, no n eyes, all 5 on deck, gaztn ; 
intently towards that quarter where they expe 2 17h to diſcover the land, 
which had ſo Jong been the object. of their 


ring this interval 


4 clit. 


WHidnight, Cunha from the forecaſtle, difcovered A lig Ut at 0 
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tance—and* ortly after the joyful found of land! land! wa 


dawn of day, an land was ſeen from every ſkip, at the diſtance 2 


about two leagues north, whoſe verdant Apect Indicated 4 malt [- 


Hghtfyl country, The crews of all the fhips, with tears of j joy, * arid 


a rts of con atmo unitedly fang Te Deum, as'a hymn 


thapkſpiving to | They then, with feelings of ſetf condemnation, 


mingled with . threw themſel ves at the feet of Columbus 3. 
| 8 bim to forgive their ignorance, ineredulity and infole; 90 
_ which had given him fo much unneceſfary dif niet—ac | 

His {ſuperior abilities, and promiſed obedience in 10 


| ledgec 
ture. 18 £ 


At n the boats were manned and armed, and they towed 

towards the i 

and other martial pomp. As they ap} roacked the coaſt, they faw i it 

covered with a multitude of A 5 eople, whom the novelty of the 
ore 


ore them, "Columbris 
covered. He landed in a rich dreſs, aud wih à naked firord in his h 


Els men followed, aud 5 theyall mts ene | 


A ttle before a 


and with their colours difplayed, wich Warlike muſic 
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j hey had fo. long defied to ſe. \They pert exeted Ge fr erg prof 
rating themſelves before it, returned thanks to God for. conducti 
their voyage to ſo happy an iſſue. They then took ſolemn and fo 
poſſeſſion of the country for the crown of Caſtile and Leon. __ 8 
The dreſs of the Spaniards, cheir beards, their arms, che vaſt ma- 
chines with which they had traverſed the ocean, the thundering roar 
of the cannon, accompanied with lightning and ſmoke, filled the na- 
tives with ſurpriſe and terror, and * gan to conſider them as chil. 
den of the ſun, who had deſcended to 22 3 here below. 
The Spaniards were hardly leſs amazed in their turn. The pro- 
ductions of the iſland were different from any thing they had ſeen in 
8 The inhabitants appeared in che ſimple innocence of nature, 
entirely naked. Their black hair, long and uncurled, floated upon 
their ſhoulders, or was bound in trefles round their heads. They had 
no beards; and every part of their bodies was perfectly ſmooth. Their 
| complexion was of a duſky copper colour; their features ſingular ra- 
ther than difagreeable, and their aſpect gentle and timid. They were 
ſhy at firſt, . fear; but ſoon became familiar with the Spaniards, 
and with tranſports of joy, received from them various kinds of trink- 
ets, in return for which they gave proviſions, and ſome cotton yarn, 
the only ebe e of value they could produce. Thus in the firſt 
interview between the inhabitants of the Old and New Worlds, eve- 
ry thing was conducted amicably, and to their mutual ſatislaction. g 
The iſland on which Columbus firſt landed he called San Salvador. 
It is one of that F e of iſlands, known by the name of the Lu- 
ag or Bahama iſlands, and is above 3000 miles welt of the Canaries. 
e afterwards touched at ſeveral iſlands. of the ſame cluſter, 
aus every where for gold, which he thought was the only object 
of commerce worth his attention. In ſteering ſouthward, he diſcov- 
ered the iſlands of Cuba and Hiſpaniola, abounding in all the neceſſa- 
/ ries of life, and inhabited by a humane and be and people. 
1 On his return to Spain he was overtaken by a form, Which had 
nearly proved fatal to phos ſhips and their crews. At a criſis when all 
was: 1ven up for loſt, Col umbus had preſence of mind enough to retire 
into his cabin, and to 3 55 upon parchment a ſhort. account, of his 
voyage. This he wrapped in an oiled eloth, which he incloſed in a 
cal of wax, put it into a tight caſk, and threw it into the ſea, in ho 
that ſome. fortunate accident might preſerve a depoſit of fo, much 1 6056 
Irtance to the world. He arrived at Palos in Spain, whence he had 
eck the Ni before, on the 15th of March 1493. He was welcom- 
ed with all the  acclamations which the populace are ever ready to be- 
- Kowon mh im r. glorious charaQters ; and the e received. him 


witl eget eateſt reſpect. 
I mx) the this year, 1493) Columbus Alled na fils 1 
performance of which, he diſcovered 


35 5 the 75 
eillan ominic galante, Gaudaloupe,] ntſerrat, 
aße 11 N and rw and returned to Spain 1496. 

II 1498, he failed a chird time for America; and on the it of 1 

| 1 diſeqvered the continent, at the mouth of the;river Oronoke. Hg 
then og ted - 1 W makin other e jon a jp] 
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to Cape Vela, from which he croſſed over to Hiſpaniola, where he was 
ſeized by a new Spatiiſh overnour, and ſent home in chains. 

In 1502 Columbus made his fourth, and laſt, voyage to Hiſpaniola ; 
thence he went over to the Continent. diſcovered the bay of Hondu- 
ras· thence ſailed along the main ſhore eaſterly zooleagues, to Cape Gra- 
cias a N Vongups orto Bello and the Gulf of Darien, ſearching, 


in vain, for a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. During this voyage, he was 


ſhipwrected'on the iſland of Jamaica, where he ſuffered almoſt in- 

conceivably from the cruelty of the inhabitants, the mutiny of his 

men, and eſpecially from the infamous conduct of the governour of Hil- 
paniola. He returned to Spain in 1504. On his arrival he received 
the fatal news of the death of his patroneſs, Queen Iſabella. 

The jealousandavaricious Spaniards, not immediately receiving thoſe. 

olden advantages from theſe new diſcoveries, which they had prom- 

led, and loſt to the feelings of humanity and gratitude, ſuffered their 
eſteem and admiration. of Columbus to degenerate into ignoble envy. 

_ . "The latter part of his life was made wretched by the cruel perſecu- 
tions of his enemies. Queen Iſabella, his friend and patroneſs, was no 
longer alive to afford him relief. He fought redreſs from Ferdinand, 

but in vain. Diſguſted with the ingratitude of a monarch, whom he 
had ſerved with ſo much fidelity and ſucceſs ; exhauſted withbardſhips, 
and broken with the infirmities which theſe brought upon him, Co- 
lumbus ended his active and uſeful life at Vatadolid, on the 2oth of 
May, 1506, in the ggth year of his age. He died with a compoſure of 
mind ſuited ts the magnanimity which diſtinguiſhed his character, 
and with ſentiments of piety becoming that ſupreme reſpect for reli. 
gion which he manifeſted in every occurrence of his life. He was 
grave though courteous in his deportment, circumſpect in his words 
and actions, irreproachable in his morals, and exemplary in all the du- 

/% Pßßß̃—Pꝶũ ũ '᷑ . ̃j PP Og 
Among other adventurers to the New World, in 8 of gold. 
was Americus Veſpucius, a Florentine gentleman, whom Ferdinand 
had appointed to draw ſex charts, and to whom he had given the ti- 
tle of chief pilot. This man accompanied Ojeda, an enterprizing 
Spatiſh adventurer, to America; and having with much art, and 
ſome 5 of elegance, drawn up an amuſing hiſtory of his voyage, 
he publithed it to the world. It circulated rapidly, and was read with 
admiration.” In his narrative, he had infinuated that the glory of hav- 
ing firſt diſcovered the New World, belonged to him. This was in 
part believed, and the country began to be called after the name of its 
ſuppoſed firſt diſcoverer.  'The unaccountable caprice of mankind has 
hay = the error; ſo that now, by the univerſal conſent of all na- 
ons, this new quarter of the globe is called Amzzica. The bold pre. 
tentions of a fortunate {mpoſtor have robbed the diſcoverer of the New 
World of a diſtinction which belonged to him. The name of Amer- 
eus has ſupplanted that of Columbus, and mankind are left to regret 
min act of injuſtice, which, having been ſanctioned by time, they can 
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i Bovnagizs ae Expaxr- - e Sager 


1 HUE Satya of America, of the ciſcox 99G which. 2 Gene 
1 account has juſt been given, e extends fro; 1 Horn, the ſouths 
| ern 5 of Fic N in Mes 1855 outh to 97 north pole; 
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ic Dcean on the BU, and hes 55 

on ay og 151 is 5 to contain upwards of 14,099,000 ſquare miles. 
i HO Soil, AND Propuctions.] In reg Aſo 55 each of theſe, A- 

ET has all the varieties which the earth 41205 f t ſtretches through 
a che . width of op five zones, * the heat n 6.0 
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in North America. 5 . 
Sor. ] The Gulf or af of Mexico, hing ir in the form. of a. baſon, 
Fee forth and South America, and feine to the call, is con- 
jectured by ſome, to have been formerly 3 and that the eonſtant. 
Attrition of the waters in the Gulf Stream, has worn it to its preſent 
Form. The water in the Gulf of Mexico, is faid to be many. yards 
Higher, than on the weſtern ſide of the continent in the Pacific. Ocean, 
- ; Guvr STREAM. ] The Gulf Stream is a remarkable current, dem 
the Gulf of Mexico, whence. it takes its name, and proceeding 75 
the coaſt of Florida and the United States, to che banks of 9 
land, where it turns off and runs down through the weſtern. Iflands ; 
N thence to the coalt of Africa, and along that coaſt in a ſouthern di- 
rection till it arrives at, and ſupplies the a das of, thoſe waters, which are 
carried by. the conſtant trade winds from the coaſt of Africa, towards 
Wt the weſt, thus e à perpetual circu Faint. 
_ T This ſtream is probably generated by the great accumulation 6 of wa- 
_ = | ter, on the eaſtern coaſt o America between the tropics, by the trade 
5 winds which conſtantly blow there. It is known that a large piece of 
—_— - Vater ten miles broad, and generally only three feet deep, has, by a 
J | ſtrong wind, had its waters driven to one ſide and ſuſtaineg bo as to 
. 1355 e ſix feet deep, While the windward ſide was laid dry.* This 
_— may give ſome idea of the quantity heaped upon the American coaſt, 
4 | and | e reaſon of its running down.m a ſtrong current through the 
ih 4 {lands into the Gulf of Mexico, and. ifluing as above mentioned, 
_—_ is alſo renders the opinion, that the waters in che bay. 28 
are conſiderably higher than the waters on the le coalt of the 


i n Ocean, in a high degree are . 
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his ſtream is diſti from the other- parts of the — 
che Gulf weed, — it is every where interiperſed. It is alſe 
always 8 br 10 — the ſea on each fide of it, and 
it does not ſparkle in the night, as do the other waters of the ocean; 
It is no wonder that ſo vaſt a body of deep warm water, ſeveral les 
wide, coming from between the tropics, and iſſuing out of the 
arbor mat fend; nou; retain its warmth 10 r than OG — 
days required for its paſſiug the banks po Newfoundland.” "Th 
is too t, and too deep, to be uddenly cooled n . 

— a ard er The air immediately over it may lb pu Are] 
warmth from it as to be rarefied and riſe, being rendered lighter than 
the air on each ſide of the ſtream; hence the round denſer air 
muſt ruſſi in to ſupply the place of the riſing warm air, and meetin 
with each other form thoſe tornadoes and water ſpouts, which are 1 
common in and near the ſtream : and as the vapour from a cup of tea, 
in a warm room, is hardly diſcernible, but becomes viſible, in the cold 

air ; ſo the vapour from the Gulf Stream, in warm latitudes, is ſcarcely 

viſible; ; but when it comes into coolair, off Newfoundland,it scondewled 
into the fogs for which thoſe parts are fo remarkable. 

The power of wind to raiſe water above its common level in the fin 


hs evident by the high tides occafioned in all our American fea ports, 
| when a ſtrong north-eaſt wind blows againſt the Gulf Stream. 


Skilful navigators, who have acquired a knowledge of the extent 
to which this ſtream reaches on che Ne England coaſt, have learnt, 
in their voyages from Europe to Ne England, New York or Penn- 
vania, to raſs he banks of Newfoundland knabout 44* or 45 North 
atitude ; to ſail thence in a courſe, between the northern edge of the 
Gulf a and the ſhoals and banks of Sable INand, Georges Bank 


and nwekse by anne better and quicker paſſages to | 


iea. 

eee deut 5g miles from the ſhores of the ſouthern States. 
The diſtance increaſes as you proceed northward, The width of it is 
about 40 or 50 miles, widening towards the north. Its common rapid- 
ity is 3 miles an hour. A nomtheaſt wind narrows the ſtream, en- 
ders it more rapid and drives it nearer ods eoaſt; north-welt and weſt 
winds have a contrary effect. 

Israuvs or Daarzx. ] Nied rates Ichmus of Daden, widch 
divides North and South America, lies in about 8 North Latitude, 
aud in the narroweſt part is not more than 35 miles“ acroſs on an E. 
N. E. and W. 6; W. oourſe. The country about the narroweſt parts 
o che Iſthmus, is made up of low, fickly-vallies, and mountains of 
uch ftupendeus height; as State one to imagine that nature had 


raiſed them to ſerde as an eternal barrier between the Atlantie and 


Pacific 66eans/which- here approachi ſo near each other, that from theſe 
mountains vo enn plainly diſcern che waters *. both ar the fame 
time, and ſeemingly at a very ſimall diſtatice.” Fa 

eme baue ihagmcd it practicakle to unite chefs Opens bree 
inal, chiroughtthis Tihmws.'Buran Englih Gentleman, from a. late 
olive ˖ es ſuch an undertaking 


| | y,/Pronounc imprac- 
| licable 3 as the mountains run north and „ 
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nem, eonſiſting of 

ter ſhells, muſt be _ through i in order to e it. -But by 90. 
ing into 127 North Latitude, and joining the head of Lake Nicaragua 
to a ſmall river that runs into the Pacific Ocean, a communication be- 


comes practicable; and by 30 miles diggin through à level, low 
country, two oceans may be joined, and a tedious navigation ſaved, of 
_ 40,000: miles, round Cape Horn. What would be —— conſequences 


of fuck a junction is not eaſy to ſay 3 but it is very probable; that a 
{mall canal, in this place, would in the courſe of a few years be form. 
ed into a deep river; more eſpecially when we cunſider that the wa- 
ters on the oppoſite ſhore of the Atlantic, as we before andes are 


| conſiderably. higher than thoſe in the Pacific. 


Probably too, in a e of years, ſuch a . would line away 
the earthy parts of the Iſthmus, and: form a broad ſtrait between the 


Oceans; in which caſe the Gulf ſtream would ceaſe, being turned into a 
| different channel, and a voyage nnd. the World would become at 
inconſiderable thing. 


Upwards ef an Ol dat yoni ago, hos 8 . 0 zn an 


dea of the great importance of this Iſthmus, that they ſent out a col. 


ony to ſettle there, which ſettlement, however, proved abortive through 
the extreme jealouſy of the Spaniards in that neighbourhood, but more 


through the ſhameful Oy ah . N ul. and the Jealouſy -— 


the: Engliſh nation | 
-MovnTa1ns.] The icipal r abie Weſtern Continent 

are-the famous chain the Andes of South America. They ſtretch 
along the Pacific Ocean from the Straits of Magellan to the Iſthmus 
of Darien or Panama, upwards of 4000 miles; thence they are conti- 
nued through the extenſive kingdom of New Spait till they loſe them - 
ſelves in the unknown countries of the north. In New: Spain, the 

moſt conſiderable part of this chain is known by the name of Sierra 
Madre, particularly in Cinaloa, and Tarahumary, Previnces 1200 miles 
diſtant from the Capital. Father north they have dern e from 


their bright appearance, the Shining Mountain. 189 5 


Little is known reſpecting them. It is — that they. termi. 


| date in about. 47 or 48 degrees of north latitude, where a number of 


rivers riſe and empty themſelves either into the Pacifie Ocean, into 

Hudlon 8 Bay, i into the waters ann berween them, or into the Nt, 
een 

The Allegany Ae, extendin from Georgia to Hudſon's: river, 


in New Vork, are next in magnitude and length to the Andes, It is 

not improbable that they are a branch of the Andes, ſtriking off in ow 
ou ow South America, and interrupted by the Gulf of Mexico. It 

| e 


n eonjectured that the Weſt India Iflands were formerly unit- 
ed with each other, and formed a part of the continent. Their pre- 
ſent disjointed ſituation is ſuppoſed to have been ccaſioned by the 
5 is s well reer as we have e r that 
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e — ate many indications chat whe Hand, 
of Cuba was once united to Florida. 5 
Porvrzrion. q There are no data from NS may eſtimate] | 
number of inhabitants in America, with any degree of accuracy. All 
calculations muſt proceed on uncertain grounds. The population of 
moſt of thoſe countries hich have been ſettled by Europeans has not 
been aſcertained. Mho then is capable of eſtimating che number of 
habitants in thoſe numerous countries which have been but partial- 
y..explored,;and thoſe which are altogether unknown to any Eu- 
an or ther civilized nation? And ſuch are thoſe vaſt regions welt, 
north weſtz and north of the Miſſiſippi and the Lakes, and immenſe 
countries in the interior parts of South America. The number of 
Provinces, kingdoms, and eyen of nations, is unknown. We can 
therefore. hardly gueſs at — number of inhabitants. 

It has been common; in eſtimating che population of the bels 
world, to give 150 millions to America. The calculations of P. Ric- 
cioli, make them 300 millions. —Suſimilch, in one part of his work, 
computes them at 100 millions, in another at 150 millions. M. de Paw 

ays that political arithmeticians, do not reckon more than 100 mil- 
ions; but it is his own opinion that there are not more than from 
ahirty to forty. millions of real Americans. I know not the princi- 
125 upon which either of theſe authors grounded their calculations. 


am inclined, however, to differ from them all. Some of them Tam 


perſuaded are far beyond the truth. I ground my diſſent from the com- 
mon opinion, and from the eſtimates of the forementioned reſpectable 
authors, on a calculation, made on the following ſimple principles, | 

which 1 adopt becauſe I know of none better. 
I ſuppoſe the continent of America to contain 14 millions af ſquare 
miles; x including the iſlands, 15 millions, The United States: contain 
one million ſquare miles, or one fifteenth part of the American conti- 
nent and 3 I ſuppoſe (merely for the purpoſe of calculation, 
what I do not believe to be fact) that eyery other part of America is as 
populous as he United States, Probably there may be ſome parts, par- 
ticularly the Weſt India illands, and ſome provinces in Spaniſh 
America, which are more populous, but there are many other parts 
: which are by no means ſo populous, The probability is, in my opin- 
ion, that the other parts of America, collectively conſidered, are not 
nearly ſo thickly inhabited as the territory of the United States. There 
1s certainly no reaſon to believe that they are more populous. Indian 
population i is. thin: and vaſt tracts of deferts, marſhes, and moun- 
tains are uninhabited. ,, In the United States we reckon four millions of 
; inhabitants, Anglo-Amexicans, Negroes, Mulattoes, and Indians; with- 
in the juriſdiction. of the General Government. Beſides theſe» there 
may be about 50,000. Indians, independent of che United States, and 
; ſubject to their own Princes. The whole population of the United 
States then we reckon at 4, 50, . If then we ſuppoſe America to 
contain 15 millions of ſquare miles; and that in every part it is equally 
as populous as: the United States, that i is, that there are in every mil. 
2 en 05 gary ny the whole yumber vill be 
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mulions, Jn and - Thi ae minder I pre 
= is erke lefs ew OTE 2119 e 
Wu Was — That — 
10 Foo? J ſoonaſter the flood, is very probable : 1. Becauſe 
5 meaboriginal Americans, till they became acquainted with Europeans, 
_— ignorant of thoſe arts and inventions, ſuch; amon others, as thoſe 
of wax and oil for light, which being very ancientin Europe and Aſia, 
on the one hand, are, on the other, moſt uſeful not to ſay neceſſary, 
and when once diſcovered; are never forgotton. 3. Becauſe the pol. 
 Hhod nations of the New World, and particularly cheſe of Meteo, 
preſerve in their traditions and paintings, che memory of the Creation 
bf the World, the building of the eee of Babel, che confuſion of 
languages, and the diſperſion of the people, though blended with ſome 

fables, and had no knowledge of che events jor ich happened after- - 
wards in Aſia, Africa or in Europe, many of which were too remark- 
able to eſcape the memory. 3. Becauſe neither was there among the 
Americans any knowledge. of the people of the dld continent, nor 
among the latter ariy-accoutit of the —.— e of the former to the New 

Words Theſe' reaſons we preſume render it at leaſe: [probable that 

| America was peopled early der the flood* 7 | 
Wo WERE THE 122745 On theſe two queſtions nel dias erz 


Proritor Anarticatanc (ſaid. Thoſe who call in queſtion the author - 
WHENCE DID TREY conkE ? ] ity of the ſacred writings ſay, the Amet- 
icans are not deſcendants from Adam, that he was the father of the 
Aſiaties only, and that God created other men to bethe patriarchs ofthe 
Europeans, Africans and Americans. ' But this is one among the ma- 
ny weak hypotheſes of unbelievers, and is wholly unſupported by 
hiſtory. It is e to the tradition of 'the "Americans, who in 
cheir paintings, and in their hymns, called themfelves the deſcendants 
of thoſe who eſcaped from the general deluge. "Fhe Mexicans, Tol. 
recas, and ſeveral other nations were agreed in this point. They all 
ſaid their anceſtors came from other parts into thoſe countries ; they 
pointed out the road they came, and even preſerved the names, true 
or falſe, of their firſt progenitors, who, after the confuſion of languag- 
es, ſeparated from the reſt of mankind. Theſe traditions, with others, 
which the limits of this work will not allow us to inſert, conſidered 
in connection with the ſacred - writings, muſt convince us that we 
ought to ſeek among the deſeendants of Noah, for the bet peopler 
ol America. 
But who were they? To ooh all his pop vive: in anſwer to 
| this queſtion, and the reaſons” to ſupport them, would fill a volume. 
Dr. Robertſon, and the Abbe Clavigero have extenſively and learned- 
I inveſtigated the ſubject. I cannot! expect to afford the reader more 
_ fatisfaQtion than to give him the reſult of their enquiries. Dr. Rob- 
: 2 having recapitulated and canvaſſed che moſt plaufib 
on the en comes to = following contlofions, fl: 


e opinion ofthe 20e Prefidene Stiles; whs Ras bas wet attention to 
| . ſubject of Indian population, that the number f Indian in Americay is Jeſs thin 
tuo milliens and an half. (MS. Letter to the Author.) Un this hypothe ſis the number 

of inhabitants on this Continent will probably be reduced to leſs han thirty millions. 

9 Abbe Clavigere's Hiſt, _ ol. II. page 216. 


1 


«ih etz bound in Europe in the ſame latitudes; while thoſe in the 
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- x; That America was not peopled by any nation from the ancient 


_ continent, which had made any conſiderable progreſs in civilization; 


becauſe when America was firſt diſcovered, its inliabitants were ati 
$equainted with the necaffary arts of life, which are the firſt eſſays of 


the human mind toward improvement; and if they had ever been 


iited with them, for inſtance, with the plough; the loom, and the 
forge, their utility went have been ſo-great 2 obvious, that it is 
HR they ſhould'kave been loſt; Therefore the anceſtors of the 
ſettlers in America were uneivilized and unac uat 
medfary arts of life. 55 
2. America could not ae been peopled by ally colony flo the 
more ſouthern nations of the ancient continent; becauſe none of the 


rude tribes of thefe parts poſſeſſed enterprize, ingenuity, er 3 
. ſulficient to undertake ſuek a diſtant voyage: but more eſpecially. be- 


cauſe, that in all America chere is not an animal, tame ot wild, which 
properly elongs to the warm, or temperate countries of the eaſtern 
continent... The firſt care of the Spaniards, when they ſettled in 
America, was to ſteck it with all the domeſtie animals of Europe. 
The firſt ſetzlers of Virginia and New England, brought over with 
them; horſes, cattle; ſheep; &e. - Henee it is obvious that the people 
who firſt fettled in America, did not originate from thoſe countries 
where theſe animals abound, otherwiſe, having been accuſtomed to 
their aid, they would-have ſuppoſed- the neceſſary to the ae 
ment, and even ſupport of civil ſociety. 3 5 
„Since the amimals in the northern reg zes et Anberten 6 eſpon 


tropieal regions, are indigenous, and widely different from thoſe which 
inhabit the correſponding regions on the eaſtern continent, it is more 
than-probable that all he original American animals wefe of thoſe 
kinds which inhabit northern regions only, and that the two continents, 
towards/the northern extremity, are ſo nearly united as that theſe 
anfthals might paſs from one to the other, 

4. It having been eſtabliſhed beyond a doubt, by che Silboteries wf 
Capt: Cook in his laſt voyage, that at Kumi/chatha, in about r - 
north, the continents of Aſia and America are ſeparated by a'ſtrait 
only 18 miles wide, and that the inhabitants on each continent are fimi- 
har, and frequently paſs and repaſs in canoes from one continent to the 

from theſe and other circumſtances it is rendered highly pro- 
bable that America wi fiſt peopled from the northeaſt parts of Aſia. 
But ſince the Eſquimaur Indians are manifeſtly a ſeparate ſpecies of 
men, diſtinct fromallthe nations of the American Continent, in language, 
in difpoſition; And in habits of life; and in all theſe reſpects bear a 
dear reſemblance to che northern Europeans, it is believed that the 
Eſquimaux Indians emigrated: from the north weſt parts of Europe. 
Several circumſtances confirm this belief. As early as the ninth cen 
tity the Norwegians diſcovered Greenland, and planted colonies tere. 
contmunication with that country, after long interruption, was 
tried un the laſt century. Some Lutheran and Moravian miſſton- 
ares, prompted by zeal for pr ny, the Chriſtian faith, have ven- 
dured to ſettle i in 1 1 we ea, 1 | 
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north weſt coaſt of Greenland is ſeparated from America, but by a 
very narrow. ſtrait, if ſeparated at all; and that the Eſquimaux of 
America perfectly reſemble the Greenlanders in their aſpect, dreſs, 
mode of living, and probably language.“ By theſe decifive facts, not 
only the conſanguinity. of the Eſquimaux and Greenlanders is ef. 
tabliſhed, but the poſſibility of peopling America from the north weſt 
parts of Europe. On the whole, it appears rational to conclude, that 
the progenitors of all the American nations, from Cape Horn to the 
ſouthern limits. of Labrador, from the ſimilarity. of their aſpect, color, 
& c. migrated from the north eaſt parts of Aſia; and tliat the nations 
chat inhabit Labrador, Eſquimaux, and the parts adjacent, from their 
unlikeneſs to the American nations, and their reſemblance to the north. 


ledge of the multitude and great diverſity of the American languages. 
In 


Abſurd to ſay, that ane ſo different were different dialects of one 
original. Is it probable 


ee 


by ſome marks in their languages, in ſpite of the antiquity of their ſep- 
aration: but any ſuch traces have not yet been diſeovered, although 
moſt diligent and attentive ſearch has been made, as appears from the 
work of Dominican Garcia. We have, ſays Clavigero, leiſurely com- 
pared the Mexican and other American languages with many others 
which are now living, and with thoſe which are dead, but have not 
been able to diſcover the leaſt affinity between them.. This argument 
is ſtrong with reſpect to the An ericans, as they ſhew. great Femme 
) ago egprobyurt oof ved: booms d. 
„ Crante's Hiſt. Greenland, Vol I. 5. 261. 262 %˖ö;·——⸗nßꝙC 9s ont 
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anceſtors through Afia and the northern countries of America, unti} 
they eſtabliſhed themſelves in the country of 'Tollan ; and even endea. 
vours to aſcertain in his general hiſtory, the rout they purſued in their 
travels 3 . ie 0 
With reſpe& to the other nations of America, as there is no tradi. 
tion among them, concerning the way by which their anceſtors came 
to the new world, we can ſay nothing certain of them. It is Paſir, that 
they all paſſed by the ſame way in which the anceſtors of the Meri. 
cans paſſed, but it is more probable that they paſſed by a very differ- 
ent rout. We conjecture that the 8 5 3 wp of the nations of South 
America, went there by the way in which the animals proper to hot 
countries paſſed ; and that che anceſtors of thoſe nations inhabiting 
Eſquimaux, and Labrador, and the countries adjacent, paſſed. thither 
from the north-weſt. parts of Europe. The difference of character 
which is diſcoverable in the three above mentioned claſſes of aboriginal 
Americans, and the ſituation of the countries which they oecupied, 
afford ground to ſuſpect that they had. different origins, and that their 
Anceſtors came there by different routs. But this is mere conjecture. 
4. The quadrupeds and reptiles of the New World paſſed there 
by land. This fact is manifeſt from the improbability and inconſiſt- 
_ eacy of all other opinions. St. Auguſtin ſolves the difficulty of peo - 
Ting the iſlands with wild beaſts and deſtructive animals by ſup- 
pPoling either, 1. That the angels tranſported them thither, (a ſolution, 
Which, . cuts off every difficulty in the paſſage.of animals to 
te new world, would net be ſatisfactory in the preſent age} or 2. That 
they might ſwim to the iſlands, or 3. That they mig 1 55 been car- 
| ied there by men for the ſake of hunting, or 4. That they might have 
been formed there by the Creator in the beginning. Others 55 im- 
agined that beaſts might paſs over ſome frozen ſtrait or arm of the 
fea, But as neither of theſe opinions can be ſupported“, the proba- 
bility is, that the quadrupeds, as well as the reptiles which are found 


in Amerira, paſſed: thither by $99, 200 of courſe that the two conti- 
nents were formerly” united, This was the opinion ef Acoſta, Gro 
tius, Buffon, and other great men. That this earth has experienced 
eat changes ſince the deluge will not admit of a doubt. Earthquakes 
have ſwallowed-up- large tracts of land in ſome places ſubterraneous 
Fires have thrown up others—the ſea in ſome places has been forced 
to retreat many miles from the ſhore—in others it has made encroack- 
ments and in manyin{tances ſeparated territories which were formerly 
united. Very conſiderable tracts of land have been alſo formed at the 
mouths of rivers. We have many examples of all theſe revolution 
Sicily was formerly united to the continent. The ſtraits of Gibraltar, 
As Diodorus, Strabo and other ancient authors affirm, were formed by 
Violent irruption of the cos J the land between the mountains 
 ,Abyla and Calpe. The people of Ceylon have 2 tradition, that a ſim- 
ler irruption of the ſea ſeparated their iſland from the peninſula of Is: 
dia. The ſame is believed by the inhabitants of Malabar with reſpect 
debe ies er Malfivis, and by the Malayans wick reſpett to Sun 
see Ciavigete's Hit, of Mexico, Vol, II, Difſert. K p. 216, where all theſe opit 
Jen © Me ts be bighty improbable, not to ſay — 2 0 1 Cnr 
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© exiſtence to inundatic 
River in China, and part of Louiſians in America, have both been 
formed by the mud of rivers: The peninſula of Yucatan, has eve 

| appearence of having once formed a part of the bed of the fo. ; 5 g l 


of the deluge. _ %%% ᷑ rr Tony 
3. The quadrupeds and reptiles of America: paſſed by different 


try friendly to their natures in America? „„ 
The apes which are in New Spain paſſed there, certainly, from 
Bouth America. Time was when they did not inhabit thiat eduntry, 
and it is known that they came from the South. The center of their 
population is the country under the equater; and 14 or 15 degrees on 
each fide of it, It decreaſes as you depart from this tract on eithier fide, 
till you arrive at the tropics, when it ceaſes, and none are found, except 
in ſome few diſtricts, which, from the peculiarity of their ſituation, 
are as hot as the equinoctial country. N can, 11 
ſpecies: of animals travelled to the New World, through the cold re- 


. a long voyage, 
difficulty: 1 | 
countries of the north, on acc 
- tranſported from the warm countries of the old, to the warm countries 


ſouthern p 


e "of 
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tra. Ceylon, as Buffon aſſerts, has loft 30 or 40 leagues of Hud, by 


the ſea ; and Tongres, a place in the Low Countries, has gained zo leagues 
p b land from the ſea—And Florida and the ſouthern American States 


ave gained as much from the Bay of Mexico, and the iſlands between 
s of the 


ho! 0 ves its 
Nile And the province of Lellow- 


the ſtrait which ſeparates America from Aſia, many iſlands are found 
which probably were the thountains belonging to that part of the land 


is rendered probable by the multitude of volcanoes which have beet 


diſcovered in the peninſula of Kamtſchatka. The ſinking of that land; 


however, and the ſeparation of the two continents, was probably occ#- 


ſioned by thoſe extraordinary earthquakes mentioned in the Hiſtories 
of the Americans, which formed an zra almoſt as memorable as that 


places from the one continent to the other. Among che Ameritau 


beaſts, there are many whoſe natyres are averſe to gold; ſuch are | 


apes, dantes, crocodiles, &c,—There ars others formed to inhabit 


cold countries; ſuch are martins, rein- deer; and gluttons. The form- 
er could not go to America through any country in the frigid zone. 


Their natures would not have adinitted it. They would have periſh- 


ate, congenial to 


gions of the north. Nor can we believe that they were tranſported 


. thither by men; for, not to mention that ſome of them are of a fero- 


eir nature, and un- 


ine that this 


ed in their paſſage, We canngt indeed imagine what inducement 
they could have to quit a SA | 

dertake'a journey they knew not whitherz. throigh a. region - whoſe 
cold they could not endure. How did they know there was 4 coun- 


Sa] 


cious difpoſition, and very unlikely to be ſelected to be companions on 


to people a new country, there is another ſtill greater 
they could not have been conducted over the ſeas and 
on gecount of the cold, they muſt have been 
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r the new world, oyer a fea ſubje@ to a clime not dillimilar to the 
_ native country of thaſe quadrupeds, that is, by the countries of the 
WE Afa, to about the fame latitudes in. America, over the 


_ which we ſuppoſe to have been ſwallowed up by earthquakes ; which 
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to he 3 countries of America, over the Atlantic Ocean. If, 
therefore, men tranſported thoſe animals from the one to the other 
World, they did it acrpſs thoſe ſeas. But was this navigation acci- 
Yental or defigned ? ? If the former, how, and why did they carry ſo 
many animals with them? If the latter, if they were determined to 
paſs from the old to the new continent, who gave them intelligence of 
the New. World? Who ſhewed them the ſituation of thoſe countries? 
How did they venture to crofs ſuch vaſt ſeas without a compaſs ? In 
What veſſels did they paſs? If they landed there happily, why does 
there not remain, among the Americans, ſome memory of their con- 
ſtructions? Why—but it is needlefs to ſtart more odjections; theſe al- 
Teady mentioned can never be anſwered. . 
* Beſides, in the torrid zone, and the warm climates that border upon 
it, in the New Wo r1d; crocodiles are common animals which | Tequire 
Aa hot or temperate climate, and live alternately on land or in ſweet 


Water: how did ſuch animals paſs there? Not by the north—they 


could not endure the cold. No one will believe they were tranſport- 
ed by men; nor yet that they ſwam thither 2000 miles rouge an 0- 
cean of ſalt water. 
There remains no other ſolution. but that of admitting an ancient 
1 union between the equinoctial countries of America and thoſe of Aſ- 
rica; and a connexton of the northern countries of America with 
| Europe on the eaſt, and Aſia on the weſt; fo that there his probably 
been a period ſince the flood, when chere was but ONE Continent— 
be beaſts of cold elimes paſſed over the northern iſthmuſſes, which 
probably connected Europe, America and Aſia; and the animals and 
tiles peculiar to hot countries, paſſed over the iſthmus that con- 
"nected South America with Africa. For the reaſons already mention- 
ed induce us to believe that there was formerly a tract of land, which 
"united the moſt eaſtern part of Brazil, to the moſt weſtern part of Af- 
rica; and that all the ſpace of land may have been funk b violent earth- 
| quakes, leaving only ſome traces of it in that chain of iſlands of which 
Cape de Verd, Fernando, de Norona, Aſcenſion and St. Matthew's 
jillands make a part; and alſo in thoſe many ſand banks diſcovered by 
fr different navigators, and particularly by de Bauche, who ſounded that 
ſea with great enactneſs. © Theſe iſlands and fand banks may probably 
have been the higheſt parts of that ſunken iſthmus. In like marjner 
it is probable the north weſtern part of America was united to the 
north eaſtern part of Aſia by a neck of land which has been funk or 
"waſhed away, and the notth"eaſtern. parts of America to the north 
weſtern parts of Europe, by Greenland, Iceland, Kc. | 
On the whole, we cannot but believe that the qubdripady wal the. 


| | 5 "reptiles 'of the new world paſſed there by land, and by ditferent- Touts, 


from the old continent. All other ſuppoſitions are ſubject to heavy 


1 85 | Aifßeulties; and this is not without ſome, which however are not al- 
©. together, infurmountable. The greateſt is the improbability of an earth- 


quake fo ron as to ſink a ſpace of land for more than 1500 miles in 
city 


: 5 length; w according to our ſuppoſition, united Africa and 9 2 
* rica. But we oy not aſcribe this ſtupendous revohition to a fin 
"gh 4 j 228 may * 2 DEN: 25 ee N 
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It ig well known that they are common in the climates where we ſup- 
poſe the iſthmus to have been. It is not imipoſſible or improbable, 
that fuch an effect ſhould be produced by earthquakes, nor is hiſtory 
deſtitute of ſuch examples to our purpoſe. The earthquake which 
was felt in Canada in 1663,* overwhelmed a chain of mountains of 
free ſtone more than zoo miles long, and the whole of that immenſe 
tract was changed into'a plain. How great then muſt have been the 
convulſion which was occaſioned by thoſe extraordinary carthquakes, 
mentioned in the hiſtories of America, when the world was thought to 
; : E: 5 4 F 


8 1 th a 


It may farther be objected to this ſyſtem, that if beaſts paſſed by lan 


from one continent to the other, it is not eaſy to aſſign the cauſe why 
_ Tome ſpecies paſſed there without leaving a ſingle individual oy | 
od continent; and on the contrary, that ſome entire ſpecies ſhoul 
remain in the old continent, and not a ſingle individual of them paſs 
to America. But this objection operates with equal force againſt all 
other opinions, except that which employs angels m the tranſportation 
of heaſts. But ſuppoſe it did not, we have a ſatisfactory 48158 to it. 
All the quadrupeds of the earth are not yet known, we cannot there- 
fore ſay how many are in the one which are not in the other continent. 
| 3 of the beſt informed zoologiſts is very imperfect, ànd 
they differ among themſelves. The Count de Buffon numbers only 
two hundred ſpecies of quadrupeds. Bomare, who wrote a little after 
him, makes them 265; but to ſay how many more there may be, and of 
what kinds they are, until we have examined the interior regions of 
Africa, of a great part of Tartary, the country of the Amazons, and 
the vaſt territory weſt of the Miffiſippi, and various other ugexplored þ.. 
and extenſive countries, which together conſtitute a great part af the . 
whole globe, would be mere conjequre. No argument, therefore, 
ean be inferced from the difference of the animals in; the two conti- 
nents, againſt our ſyſtem, till the animals in theſe unexplored regions 


b 
; 
) 
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ſhall have been examined. OY „ Ate 
Me have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, as it muſt be intereſting 
to exery inquiſitive mind, ind the diſcuſſion of it is blended with much 
Ras 7 GR 
_ ,, InnanTaxTts,] Having ſtated the preſent population of America, 
from the beſt data we could find, and given the moſt probable ac- 
counts, of the manner in which it was originally peopled, it will be ex- 
Pekted that we now ſay ſomething of its inhabitants, of their charac. 
The preſent Americans may be divided into two general claſſes 
Fil, The proper Americans, commonly called 8 ſometimes:  _ 
Aborigines, or thoſe who are deſcended from the firſt inhabitants j- 
the new world, and who have not mixed{ their blood with the inhabite . 
ants of the old continent. Szevndly, Fhoſe who have i "> 
have been tranſported to America, ſince its" diſcovery by Columbus, 
| VVV 9 1 SF 141 „ „ Shad eh 4 4 . 
See an account of this earthquake, and of many others which happened in Ne- 
England, in the third Vol. of the American Muſeum, p. 892, written by Proſe 151 : 
Williams, x. KA. of Cambridge, (N. E.) C 5 
I Abbe Clavigero's Hiſt. of Mexico, Yol. II, Dif. . 
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and. their deſcendants. The former may be ſubdivrided into thres 
dlaſſes: Fi „The outh American Indians, cho came over in the many 


ner we. have ſuppoſed, from the northern and weſterp parts of Africa, 


_ andthe ſouthern parts of Aſia and Enrops, . Secondly, The Mexicans, 
and. all the Indians ſouth. of the Lakes and weſt of the Mihppi, 
C of Elguimauz, Labrador,qnd the countries 
Around them. 'The latier mnay alſo be diſtinguiſhed ipto thee claſſes— 
Fig, Europeans of many different nations, who have migrated tq 
America, and their deſcendants, of unmixed blood: — In this claſs we 
inclüde, the Spaniards, Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, French, Fortuguele, 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes, &. both in North and South: America, 
Secondly, Africans who have been tranſported to America and its. 
'Tflands, and their deſcendants. Thirdly, The mixed breeds, called by 
' the Spaniards, Callas, by the Engliſh Mulaitoes, that is, thoſe who are 
deſcended from an European and an American, or from an Europea 
and African, or from an African and American. Leaving the ſecon 
'claſs, viz. the migrants to America fince its diſcovery by Columbus, 
And their deſcendants, to be deſcribed, when we ſhall treat of the coun- 
tries they reſpectivelf jababit, ks ſhall, under this article, confine 
I ourſelves to the proper aboriginal Americans, or Indians, 
We begin with the South Americans. Various have been the ac- 
counts given of theſe people, 1 hiſtorjans exalt them to the rank 
of "the bet and happieſt people on earth; gthers ſeem unwilling to 
give them a place among human beings. We preſume theſe hiſtorians, 
| 95 differ ſo widely, ſpoke of different nations ; and on this ground, 
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ith proper allowances for exaggeration on both —_ We may Tecon- 
x , 


cile them. Columbus gives the following account of the Indians of 
ear to your majeſties, that there is not a better people in the 
 Frorld than theſe; more affectionate, affable and mild; they love their 


* Las Cafas, the n Chiapa, who refided ſeyeral years in 
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and the people; of all others in the world, ho feel leaſt embarraſſ. 


5 very prüdent laws, ahd are as far advanced in our faith and religion, 
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civilized, bas the following remarks “ When compared with oth-- 

er parts of che new world, Mexico and Peru may be: conſidered as 

poliſhed Kates. . Inſtead of mall mdependent, hoſtile tribes, ſtrug - 
gling for ſubſiſtence amid woods and marſhes, ſtrangers to induſtry. 

and arts, unac quainted with ſubordination, and almoſt without the ap- 
pearance of regular government, ve find countries of great extent ſub» | 
jetted to the dominion of one ſovereign, the inhabitants collected to- 
gether in cities, the wiſdom and foreſight of rulers employed in provide 
ang for the maintenance and ſecurity of the people, the empire of laws 

in ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed, the authority of religion recognized, many 
of the arts eſſential to life brought to ſome degree of maturity, and the 
dawn of ſuch as are CS beginning to appear.“ Theſe are teſt- 
imonies reſpecting the Indians who inhabit the more northern parts of 
South Amevica, and the iſlands ; who appear to have made greater ad- 
vances in civilization than thoſe farther ſouth, concerning whom our 
information is very imperfec k. 55 
Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of Paraguay, has collected from the Jeſ : 
uits, perhaps the beſt information, reſpecting the more ſouthern Indians. 
Comparing his particular deſcriptions of the numerous nations wha 
anhabit the ſouthern. diviſion of South America, we give the following 
as the leading traits in their general character. They are generally 
of an olive complexion, ſome darker, others lighter, and ſome as 
"white as the Spaniards. Their ſtature is rather below than above the 

. middling ſize ; though ſome nations rank amang the talleſt of the 
human ſpecies. Moſt of them are thick legged andyointed, and have 
ter nn ln fond gf nent RY 2 oe ar) 
- Almoſt all the men and children, in the warm climates, and in the 
ſummer, in colder; regions, go quite naked. The women wear no 
mort covering than the moſt relaxed modeſty ſeems abſolutely to 
require. Every nation have a different dialect, and a different mode 
of adorning themſelves. The clothing of ſuch as make uſe of it, is 
made of the ſkins of beaſts, of ſeathers ſewed together, and in che 
ſouthern and colder regions, where they raiſt ſheep, of wool man» 
vfacured- into ſtuffs and blankets. They are repreſented as almoſt 
univerſally addicted to drunkenneſs. There ſeems to be no other 
vice common to them all. A few of them are canibals, and ſome na. 
tions are ãdolaters; in general they have ſome notions of a Supreme 
Being, and have words in their various languages to expreſs their 
ideas of him. They believe in the immortality of the ſoul; and have 
ſome imperfect ideas of future rewards and puniſſiment. They are 
univerſally addicted to various ſuperſtitions, and have much to do 

With witshes and evil ſpirits.“ -A great proportion of them lead a 
Father Paforj a f ef day viſited one of the old women of the Abipone 
nation, a reputed witch, and at the point of death, and told her that if ſhe died with - 
out baptiſm, her foul would be eternally tormented by the devils. She very calmly 
anſwered, that they had been her friends for a long time, and ſhe was therefors 
very Ture they would de her no harm, Hiſt, Par, Vol. I. p. 46. of; 
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and their nad The former may be ſubdivided i into thres 
dlaſſes: Fir 7, The 8 outh American Indians, xho came oyer in the many 
ver we have ſuppoſed, from the northern and weſtern parts of- Africa, 
and the ſouthern parts of Aſia and Europę, Secondly, The Mexicans, 
and all the Indians ſouth. of the Lakes and weſt of the  MiſbGppi, 
- "Thirdly, The 1 of Eſquimaux, Labrador, and the countries 
around them. The latter may alſo be diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes — 
Figl, Europeans of many different nations, who 2550 migrated 19 
America, and their deſcendants, of unmixed blood: — In this claſs we 
include, the Spaniards, Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, French, rag ee 
Germans, Dutch, Swedes, &c.. both in North and 80 America, 
andly, "Africans -who have beer tranſported to America. an its 
Tlands, and their deſcendants. * 1 The mixed hreeds, called by 
* the Spaniards, Caftas, by the Engliſh ulattoes, that is, thoſe who are 
Jeſcenided from an European and 1 American, or e an 5 5 5 
and African, or from an Aff African and American. g the fe econ 
claſs, viz. the migrants to America 19827 its diſcovery by e 
And tlieir deſcendants, to be deſeribed, when we ſhall treat of the coun- 
tries they reſpectively johabit, ſhall, under this article, ame 
 ourlelves to the proper aboriginal Americans, or Indians. 
7 "We e begi n with the South Americans. Various have been che ac· 
C va of theſe people. ome hiſtorjans exalt them to the rank 
of che 125 and happieſt people on earth; Others ſeem unwilling to 
ve chem a place among human beings., We preſume theſe hiſtorians, 
1 d differ ſo widely, ſpoke of different nations; and on this ground, 
With proper allowances for exaggeration « on both ſides, we may recon- 
eile them. Columbus gives the followi wing 8 account of the Indians of 
_ Ebſpaniola,. to Fi erdinand and Iſabella. © - OE ka 
I ear to your majeſties, that there is pdt. ater peo e in che | 
rig than theſe; more affeQionate, affable and mild; they love their 
Hbours as therhſelves ; ; their language is the ſweeteſt, the ſofteſt 
wy the molt cheerful, for they always ſpeak ſmiling ; and Although 
1 go naked, let your majeſties belieye me, their cuſtoms are very 
hecoming 3 Þ "and their king, who is ſerved with great majeſty, has. ſuch 
Wo engiging manners, that it Ives 8 reat eo to ſee him, and alſo to 
—_ contler the TEAL retentiys fa fac of that peopl e, and their deſire of 
1 . " 15 e,which invites them in 58 the gauſes and effects of things. „ 
-aſas, the firſt biſho apa, who reſided ſeveral Jears in 
agent parts of America, ale thus of them; The Americans are 
à people of a bright and lively genius, eaſy to be taught, and to ap- 
pos every good dodrine, extremely ready to embrace our faith, 
E people; of all others in the world, Vho feel leaſt embarraſſ. 
ia by it.“ In another place, this writer ſays, The Indians have a 
good a 'ynderſfanding, and acute a genius, as much docility.and ca- 
ary or the moral And Tpecuative ſciences, and ares in moſt inſtances, 
as rational in their political government, as appears from many of their 
. Very prudent laws, and are as far advanced in our faith and religion, 
in good cuſtoms and civilization, where they have been taught by 
Tons of religious and e e and are ee at refine- 
NON | ee 
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poliſhed ſtates. Inſtead of mall mdependent, hoſtile tribes, ſtrug - 
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nation, a reputed wit 
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of che arts eſſential to life ee ſome degree of maturity, and the 
dawn of ſuch as are ornamental beginning to appear.” Theſe are teſt- 
imonies reſpecting the Indians who inhabit the more northern parts of 
South Amevica, and the iſlands ; who appear to have made greater ad- 
vances in civilization than thoſe farther ſouth, concerning whom our 
_ » Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of Paraguay, has colleted from the Jeſ- 
wits, perhaps the beſt information, reſpecting the more ſouthern Indians. 
Comparing his particular deſcriptions of the numerous nations wha 
anhabit the ſouthern diviſion of South America, we give the following 

as the leading traits in their general character. They are generally 
of an olive complexion, ſome darker, others lighter, and ſome as 
White as the Spaniards. Their ſtature is rather below than above the 


. middling fize 3 though ſome nations rank among the talleſt of the 


buman ſpecies. Moſt of them are thick legged and qointed, and have 
round and fac fend ts ion yt nn FE on egg 8s oath: 
Almoſt all che men and children, in che warm climates, and in the 
ſummer, in colder regions, go quite naked. The women wear no 
morg covering than the moſt relaxed modety ſeems abſolutely to 
require. Every nation have a different dialect, and a different mode 
of adorning themſelves. The clothing of ſuch as make uſe of it, is 
made of the ſkins of beaſts, of ſeathers ſewed together, and in the 
ſouthern and colder regions, where they "raiſe ſheep, of wool man» 
efaQtured- into ſtuffs and blankets. They are repreſented as almoſt 
univerſally addicted to. drunkenneſs. There ſeems to be no other 
vice-common to them all. A few of them are canibals, and fome'na» 
tions are ãdolaters; in general they have ſome notions of a Supreme 
Being, and have words in their various languages to expreſs their 
ideas of him. They believe in the immortality of the ſoul; and have 
ſome imperfe& ideas of future rewards and puniſhment. They are 
univerſally addicted to various ſuperſtitions, and have much to do 


with witehes and evil 3 great proportion of them lead a 


. * Father, Part a A e one day viſited one of the old women of the Abipone 
ch, and at the point of death, and told her that if ſhe died with- 
out baptiſm, her ſoul would be eternally tormented by the devils. She very calmly 
vered, that they had been her friends for a long time, and ſhe was therefors 
Very Ture they would de her no harm, Hiſt. Par, Vol. I. p. 496. SET Rt bf 
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1 life, 2 y APR? dirty and wetereked) img 
on fiſh, and the fleſh of the various wild animals, birds, and even 
reptiles which inhabit the foreſts. All the 1 of South Amer. 
ca,“ ſays Charlevoir, “ have hot ſtomachs,” which can digeſt all 
. forts of food, and in Fuel quantities, and they: are in general cc ex. 
ceſſively voracious.“ Their notions of religion and government, with 1 
a few exceptions, are very Tude. Some nations live compactly in 
towns and cultivate the earth, raiſing, among other productions, 
wheat, which they bruiſe between ſtones, and make into caxes. Some 
nations are repreſented as dull, cruel and inconſtant; others as fierce, 
cunning, and thtevith ; othersas humane, ingenuous and hoſpitable; 
and in general they are kind and attentive to ſtrangers, fo long as 
they are well uſed by them ; and we ſeldom fead of their being firſt 
2 quarrel with thoſe who paſs their territories, or ſojourn among 
| Hem: The aſtoniſhing ſuccels of the Jeſuits in converting ſuch mui 
_ titudes of them to their faith, is a convictive proof of their capacity 
*to receive inſtrudtion ; 7 of their docility, humaner woes friendly 2228 Ip : 
; tons. | 
DAY wa accounts agree that the middle and e parts of South 
America, are very thinly inhabited, being interſperſed with extenſive 
rie es of mountains, immenſe barren plains, and numerous marſhes. 
s to che ſecond claſs of American Indians, who formerly inhab- 
wo Ws and who yet inhabit, Mexico and the country ſouth of the lakes 
and weſt of the Miſſiſippi, and who came over, as we have ſuppoſed, 
from the north eaſt parts of Aſia; they ſeem, from whatever cauſe; 
to be advanced ſomewhat higher, in the ſcale of human beings, than 
the South Americans, if we except the Peruvians, who appear to have 
made greater progreſs in civilization than even the Mexicans, Con- 
cermng”the.nations of the vaſt country of Anahuac or New Spain, 
compoſing a large portion of the ſecond claſs of the proper Amer- 
icans, the Abbe Clavigero, has the following obſervatiens: We 
have had intimate commerce, for many years, Wirk the Americans, 
Have lived ſeveral years in a ſeminary deſtined for their inſtruction, 
Had ſome Indians among our pupils, had particular knowledge of 
many American rectors, many nobles and numerous artiſts—atten- 
tivel obſerved” their character, their genius; their diſpoſitions and 
| er of thinking; and have examined, befides, with the utmoſt 
Ailigence, their ancient hiſtory, their religion, their ere ns thei 
laws and their cuſtoms; after ſuch long experience and ſtudy of them, 
from Which we imagine ourſelves able to deeide without danger of 
erring, we declare that the mental qualities of the American Indians 
are not in the leaſt degree inferior to thoſe of the Europeans —that 
they are capable of all, yeni the moſt abſtract ſoiences, and that if 
equal care and Pains were taken in their education, we ſhould ſee riſe 
among them Phil loſophers, mathematicians' and divines, who would 
rival The firſt in Europe. But it is not. poſſible to make great prog. 
reſs in the ſciences, in the midft of a life of miſery, ſervitude and op- 
preſſion. ' Their ancient government, their laws, and their arts evi: 
: e demonſtrate 8 aſe ey 88 mn FAT oY, e 8 ol. 
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fon, may ſerve as à ſpecimen: My ſon, wlio art come intò the lip he = * 
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ppelte do be om ene judge; deſertbes 
che Mexicans as being of a good ſtature, rather exeeeding che middle 
ſize well proportioned in all their limbs—as having a fine bo | 
complexion — narrow 'forcheads—black eyes—cleany firm, re ar, 
white teeth—thick, black, coarſe, gloffy hair—thin'beards, and gen- 
erally no hair on their legs, thighs and arms. They are neither very | 
beautiful nor the revetſe but hold a middle place between the extremes. 
Some of the women are fair and beautiful. Deformities are ſearcely 
known among them.” Their ſenſes are very acute, eſpecially that of 
ſight, which they enjoy unimpaired to the greateſt age. They are 
moderate eaters, but much addicted to intemperanee in drinking, | 
which, as far as we know, is true of all the American Indians. The 
are patient of hardſhips, and grateful for benefits. Good faith'is 
not ſo much reſpected by ſome claſſes as it deſerves to be. They are 
naturally unſocial, ſerious and auſtere, and are more anxious'to puniſh 
eri mes than to reward virtũes. Generoſity and perfe&*difintereſted- 
neſs/are ſtriking traits in their characten Their religion ĩs blended 
with much ſuperſtition; 3 and ſome of. ern more e are + 
ie to idolatry,” F 

The reſpect paid by maden to their pivots; oe by. thi: young to 
che old, among theſe people, is highly commendable. Parents are 
fond of their © ildren. The affection of huſbands for their Wire is 
leſs tan tlie wives for their huſbands; and ĩt is very common for men 
to love their neighbours? wives better than their own. Courage and 
cowardice ſeem alternately to affect their minds,.and it is dieult to 
determine which predominates. They can meet dangers i in war; and 
© fuch as proceed from natural cauſes, with great intrepidity, but are 
panic ſtruek by the ſtern look of a Spaniard, On the whole, their _ 
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Tacter, like that of all other nations, is a mixture of good and bad 


Of their morality; the following exhortation of à Mexican to . 


„ 
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the womb of thy mother like a chieken from the egg, and 


it art preparing to fly through the world, we know®:not how Ion; 
Heaven will grant to us che enjoyment of that precious: gem  whis 
e poſſeſs 1 in thee; but however ſhort the period; endeavour to le 


exactly, praying God continually to affiſt thee.” He created the-: 


thou art his property. He is thy father, and loves chee ſtill more 

than I do; 4 in him thy thoughts, and day and night direct thy 

£ fighs to him. Reverence and ſalute thy elders, and hold no oe in 

contempt! || To the poor and diſtreſſed be not dumb, but rather uf 
Vords of comfort. Honour all perſons, particülarly thy parents, to 

Wdhom thou oweſt obedience, reſpect and ſervice. Guard againſt imi- 

tating the example of thoſe wicked ſons} who, like brutes that are de- 

: prived of reaſon, neither reverence their parents; liſten to their re 

tion, nor ſubmit to their correction; becauſe whoever follows their - 


Reps will have an unhappy end, will die in a deſperate or ſudden 
manner, or will be killed and devoured by wild beatts;” | 


Mock not, my ſon, the aged or the imperfect. Seorn not eg —_ 3 


you ſee fall into ſome folly or tranſgreſſion, nor make him reproaches 3 


— offends „ 


| ae reſtrain wy * deware leſt thou . the ſame error which 


* 


F "i 80 a . 
in that which does not concern thee. Endeavour to manifeſt thy. 
ood breeding in all thy words and ations. In converſation, do not 
. nor ſpeak too much, nor interrupt or 
urb another s diſconrſe. When any one diſcourſes with thee, hear 


| kim attentively, and hold thyſelf in an eaſy attitude, neither playing 


„ e ae . it zs 


with. thy #50 2 nor Putting thy: mantle to thy mouth, nor {pitting too 
often, nor looking about yon here and there, nor riſing up frequently 
i. thou art 9 ; for ſuch actions are indications levity and low 
breeding. He proceeds to mention ſeveral. particylar vices which are 
to be avoided, and concludes—* Steal not, nor give:thyſelf to gaming; 
- otherwiſe thou wilt be a diſgrace to thy parents, whom thou oughteſt 
rather to honour. for the education they have given ther. I thou wilt 
be virtuous, thy example will put the wicked to ſhame. No more, 
my ſon; enough hath been ſaid in diſcharge of the duties of a father. 
With theſe counſels I wiſh to fortify thy mind. Refuſe them not, nor 
E to n 3 for on them thy ies pod all thy happi- 
Although fo much- cannot be faid with truth, p perhaps, in favour of 
dhe more northern Indians, whom we have ended in the ſecond 
' claſs, owing to the inferiority of their advantages, yet we are far from 
thinking them inferior in point of corporeal or mental endowments, o 
he NMexicans. In their complexion, ſize, and form, they are not in 
general unlike the Mexicans... In ſocial and domeſtic virtues, in agricul- i 
ture: arts, and manufactures they are far behind the Mexicans—in their 
hoſpitality, equal and in their clequence in council, and bravery in 
War, perhaps ſuperior. Their mode of life, and the ſtate ↄf Lociety a 
them, afford few objeas for Shs difplay either of their, tera 
ry or political abilities. bb 
- Monſ. Buffon has given. A humiliating, pie at the Aborigines af | 
North America, which, as it is a falſe one, I ſhall: not ive the reader. 
Mr, Jefferſon's anſwer to M. Buffon, however, is fo full of the moſt 
| valuable information on-this ſubject, that it mult not be . 
| —* Of the Indians of South America,” ſays Mr. Jefferſon, © I 
_ know: nothing; for L would not honor with the appellation of know- 
what I derive from the fables: publiſhed of them. Theſe 1 — 
liege to be juſt as true as the fables of Eſop. This belief is founded 
vnwhat I have ſeen of man, white, red, and black, and what has been 
Written of him by authors, enlightened themſelves, and writing amidſt 
anenlightened people. The Indian of North America being more with- 
in Hur reach, I can ſpeak of him fomewhat from my own knowledge, 
but more from the information of others better acquainted with him, 
and on whoſe truth and judgment 1 can rely. From theſe ſources 1 I 
am able to ſay, in contradiction to this repreſentation, that he is neith- | 
er more defective in ardor, nor more impotent with his female, than 
1 the bite reduced to the fame diet and exerciſe : That he is brave, 
when an enterprize. depends on bravery z. education with him making 
he point of honour conſiſt in the deſtruction of an enemy by ſtratagem, | 
and in the preſervation of his own perſon free from injury; or perhaps 
educatior hich teaches n 0 honor force | 
ft 4155 4 ts 25 : : 5 1 mo 2 


more than fineſſe : that he will defend himſelf again an hoſt of eng- 
de to the whites, who he knows will treat him well: that in other ſit- 


rneſs for hunting, and for games of chance, The women are ſub: 


us people, With ſuch, force is law. The — 77 ſex there 5 
fore impoſes on the weaker. It is civilization alone Which replaces 
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and ſome , warrio: s were diſpatched as executioners, _ Silouee attended them, and  —- 
bez the entered 5 tent, he threw himſelf. between.them and Byrd, and ſaid te 

| this man is my friend: before you get at him, you muſt kill me.” On 
ich they returned, and the council reſpected the principle ſo much as to-recede 
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periſh': and if both male and female be reduced to like want, genera- 
” want and hazard, which nature has oppoſed to the-multiplication of 
wild animals; for the purpoſe of reſtraining their numbers within cer- 


the Indian. No wonder then if they multiply leſs than we do. 
Where food is regularly ſupplied, a ſingle farm will ſhew more of 
F euttle, than a whole country of foreſts can of buffaloes. The ſame 

. Indian women, when married to white traders, who feed them and 
their children plentifully and regularly, who exempt them from exceſ- 


+ produce and raiſe as many children as the white women. Inſtances 
are known; under theſe circumſtances, of their rearing a dozen chil- 
Aren. An inhuman practice once prevailed in this country of making. 
flaves of the Indians. It is a fact well known with us, that the In“ 
dian women ſo enſlaved, produced and raiſed as numerous families as 


aich chat Indians have leſs hair than the whites,: except on the head. 
But this is a fact of which fair proof can ſcarcely be had. With 
mei it is diſgraceful to be hairy on the body. Phey ſay it likens 
them to hogs. They therefore pluck the bair as faſt as it appears. 

But the traders who marry their women, and prevail on them to dif 


* which has been drawn from it. Negroes have notoriouſly leſs hair 
than the Whites; yet they are more ardent. But if cold and moiſture 
be che agents of nature for-diminiſhing the races of animals, how 
comes the all at once to ſuſpend their operation as to the phyſical man 

W of tlie new world, and to let looſe their influence on hib moral facul- 
” ties? How has this combination of the elements and other phyſical 
5 cCauſes, ſo contrary to che enlargement of animal nature in. chis new 
world, theſe obſtacles ta the developement and formation of great 
germs, been arreſted and ſuſpended, ſo as to permit the human body 


their action been directed on his mind alone? Tu judge of che truth 
„ 7 to form a juſt eſtimate of their genius and e erg rde 
more facts are eg aer great allowance to be made for thoſe cii-· 
deuſſtances of their ſituation which call for a diſplay of particular 
© , talents only. This done, we ſhall probably find that they are fern 
dad in mind as well en denen e ſame model with the *.* How 
 fapiens Eurapeus.? The principles of their ſociety forbidding + 
compuliien; they ſe"to-he Jod-20-fmty and -t0- enterprice by: peeſocat 
influence, and perſuaſion. Hence eloquence in council, bravery and 
+» | addreſs in War, become the foundations of all conſequence with them. 
To theſe acquirements, all their faculties are directed. Of their bravery. 
and addreſs in war we have multiphed proofs, becauſe we have been 
che ſudjects en which they were exerciſed: Of their eminence in 


5 n fewer examples, begauſe it is diſplayed chiefly in 
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ir own councils. Some, however, we have of very ſuperior: 
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all animals, if the female be badly fed, or not fed at all, her young: 
tion becomes leſs active, leſs productive. To the obſtacles then of 


ttin pounds, thoſe of Iabour and of. voluntary abortion are added with' 


either the Whites or blacks among whom they lived.—It has been 


- epntintie this practice, ſay, that nature is the ſame with them as wih 
the Whites. Nor, if the fact be true, is the conſequence: neceſſary 


do acquire its juſt dimenſions ; and by what inconceivable-proceſs has 


{ 


_ five drudgery, who keep them ſtationary and unexpoſed to accident, 
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hne, I may challenge the whole orations of Demoſthenes and Cieero, | 
aa ef any more eminent orator, if Europe has furniſhed more em- 
4 ment, to produce a ſingle paſſage, ſuperior to the ſpeech of Logan, a 
4 | Mingo chief, to lord Dunmore, when governour of this ſtate (Virginia.) 
And, as a teſtimony of their talents in this line, I beg leave to introduce 
| it, firſt ſtating the incidents neceſſary. for underſtanding it. In te 
BU Ffpring of the Fear 177% a robbery and murder were committed on an 
inhabitant of the frontiers of Virginia, by two Indians of the Shay. 
anee tribe. The neighbouring whites, according to their cuſtomſ, 
undertook to puniſh this outrage in a fummary way, Col. Crefap, a * 
man infamous for the many murders he had committed on thoſe | 
much injured people, collected a party, and proceeded down the, Kan- 
haway in queſt of vengeance. Unfortunately a canoe of. women and 
children, with one man only, was ſeen coming from the oppoſite 
ſhore, unarmed, and unſuſpecting any hoſtile attack from the whites. 
Creſap and his party concealed themſelyes on the bank of the river, 
and the moment the canoe reached the ſhore, ſingled out their objects, 
and, at one fire, killed every perſon in it. This happened to be the 
family of Logan, who had long been diſtinguiſhed as a friend of 11 
Whites. This unworthy return provoked his vengeance. He accord- 
ingly ſignalized himſelf in the war which enſued. In the autumn of 
the ſame year, a deciſive battle was fought at the mouth of the Great 
| Kanhaway, between the collected forces of the Shawanees, Mingoes, . + 
and Delawares; and a detachment of the Virginia militia. The In- 
dians were defeated, and ſued. for peace. Logan however diſdained 
to be ſeen among the ſuppliants. But, leſt the ſincerity of a treaty 
ſhould be diftruſted, from which ſo diſtinguiſhed à chief abſented bim- f 
ſelf, he ſent by a meſſenger the following ſpeech to be delivered to 5 
% ðV P ooo oe bo Trade borreth do 36D es 1 
I appeal to any white man to ſay, if ever he entered Logan's cabin 
hungry, and he gave him not meat; if ever he came cold and naked. 
and he clothed him not. During the courſe of the laſt long and ood 7 
war, Logan remained idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. Such 
was my love for the whites, that my countrymen pointed as they paſſ- 
ed, and ſaid, Logan is the friend of white men.“ I had even thought 
to have lived with you, but for the injuries of one man. Col. Crelap, + - * 
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"his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan ?—Not one. 
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cauſe numbers produce emulation, and multiply the chanees of im- 
- provement, and one improvement begets another. Yet I may ſafely 
aſk, How many good poets, how many able mathematicians, how 
Many great inventors in arts or ſciences, had Europe, north of the 
Alps, Ae And it was ſixteen centuries after this before a 
Newton could be formed. I do not mean to deny, that there are 
varieties in the race of man, diſtinguiſhed by their powers both of 
body and mind. I believe there are, as I ſee to be the caſe in the 
races of other animals. I only mean to ußgeg a doubt, whether the 
bulk and faculties of animals depend on the ſide of the Atlantic on 
- Which their food happens to grow, or which furniſhes the elements 
. of which they are compounded ? Whether nature has enliſted herſelſ 
%%% ꝶ —f ]]]!!! 
No people in the world have higher notions of military honour 
than the Indians. The fortitude, the calmneſs and even exultation 
"which they manifeſt while under the extremeſt torture, is owing to 
 thew education, to their exalted ideas of military glory, and their rude 
notions of future happineſs, which they believe they ſhall forfeit by 
the leaſt manifeſtation of fear, or uneaſineſs, under their ſufferings. | 
They are as bitter and determined in their reſentments as they are 
ſincere in their friendſhips, and often purſue their enemies ſeveral hun- 
; "red miles through the woods, ſurmounting every difficulty, in order 
do be revenged.* In their public councils they obſerve 2 greateſt 
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/** ® The following anecdote of an Algenquin woman, we find adduced as a remark- 
FI uble proof of their itinate thirſt of blood. That nation being at war with the Iroquois, 
mme happened to be taken priſoner, and was carried to one of the villages belonging 
5 to tbem. Here ſhe was ſtripped naked, and her hands and feet bound with ropes ia. 
| one of their cabins, In this condition ſhe remained ten days, the ſavages ſleeping 
round her every night. The eleventh night, while they were aſleep, ſhe found means 
to diſengage one of her hands, with which ſhe immediately freed herſelf from the 
ropes, and went to the.door, Though ſhe had now an opportunity of eſcaping un- 
- Perceived, her revengeful temper could not let flip fo favourable an opportunity of 
© . Filling one of her'enemies,' The attempt was manifeſtly at the kind of her own 
lie; yet, ſnatching up a hatchet, mne killed the ſavage that la next her; and 
Ipringing out of the cabin, concealed herſelf in a hollow tree which ſhe had obſerved 
«the day before. The groans of the dying-perſon ſoon alarmed the other ſavages, and 
the young ones immediately ſet out in purſuit of her. -Perceiving from her tres 
that they all directed their courſe one way, and that no ſavage was near her, ſhe left 
her ſanEtuary, and, flying by an oppoſite direction, ran into a foreſt without being 
perceived. The ſecond day after this happened, her footſteps were diſcovered; and 
- they purſued her with fuch wes ap that the third day ſhe diſcovered her enemies 
nt her heels. Upon his ſhe threw herſelf inte a pond of water; and, diving among 
8 ſome weeds and bulruſhes, ſhe could juſt breathe above water without being perceived. 
Her purſuers, after making the — diligent ſearch, were forced to return. For 35 
; 5 this woman held en her courſe through woods and de ſarts, without any other 
_ Fuſtenance than roots and wild berries. When the came to the river St. Laurence, 
he made with her own hands a kind of wicker raft, on which ſhe crofſed it. As 
the yn the.F mach ont Trois Rivieres, without well knowing where ſhe was, he 
perceived a canoe full of ſavages; and fearing they might be Iraquois,' ran again into 
. the woods, where ſhe remained TH Prot Contlantne her 9 ſoon. after, ne 
_ * Taw Trois Rivieresz and was then djfcovered by a party whom ſhe knew to be 
-— Harons, a'naticn in alliance with the Algenquins. She then ſquatted down behind 
-:@'duſh, called out to them that the was not in 2 condition 12 becauſe ſhe 


was naked, They immediately threw her A blanket, and then conducted her to | 
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the fort, where the regounted her ſtory. 
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| "Kcorum, In the foremoſt rank fit the old men, who are the coun» - 
fellors, then the warriors, and next the women and children. As the 
| Keep no Fecords, it is the buſineſs of the women to notice every thing 
that paſſes, to imprint it en their memories, and tell it to their children. 
They are, in ſhort, the records of the council; and with ſurpriſing 
exactneſs, preſerve the ſtipulations of treaties entered into a hundred 


any civilized nation. Their politeneſs in converſation is even carried 


to excels, ſince it does not alle them to eontradict any thing that is . 
aſſerted in their preſence. In ſhort, there appears to be much-truth 
in Dr. Franklin's obſervation, © We call 


m ſavages, becauſe 


_ . their manners differ from ours, Which we think the perfection of 


civility ; they think the ſame of theirs,” _ . - 


Society among the Indians, we are ſorry to ſay⸗ has not been im- | 


proved, but in moſt inſtances eorrupted, by their intercourſe with 


Europeans. It is believed by many, that the wars with them genex- 
ally originate in the injuſtice, avarice and pride of thei oppoſers 
and vanquiſhers. None, however, can juſtify their mode of carrying 
on a war When once it has commenced. If the guilty, or thoſe who 


ſould conceal. and defend the guilty, were the ſole objects of their 


* Hieran we could not condemn them. But when thoſe who never | 
did or meant them an injury; when defenceleſs women, and children, 
and even babes, are made the victims of their ſhocking barbarity, we” 


'cannot but deeplylament their wantof that humanity, and juſt diſcrim- 


ination between the innocent and the guilty, which are the peculiar 


4 
3 


_ fruits of ei vilization. We with we could ſay, that they never had any 


* p 


- have mught d ͤ GT RS, 
The Indians many times treat their priſoners in the moſt cruel and | 


4 5 


Darbarous manner; but they often uſe them with the greateſt human- 
If, feeding and clothing them, even. hetter than themſelves; and 8- 
_ .dopting 


n as fathers, mothers, ſons and daughters, brothers and 


_tiſters, and treating them in 


; mpulſion has frequently 
been found neceſſary to ſeparate from their Indian relations, thoſe 


White priſoners. who have refided a few years with them; and 1 . 


men and women, who; have heen ranſomed and delivered up 


Indians to their white parents or relations, have returned back to 
_ their Indian friends, and of choice, married and ſettled among them. 
A late enterpriſing traveller“ into the country welt of the Miſlfip- 
pi, who took his courſe. welt ſouth; weſt-from the poſts on the: Lakes, 
and penetrated. to the head of the Miffouri, and thence due welt till 

_ he arrived within about 500 miles of the Pacific ocean, informs us that 


* 1 


deyond the Millouri he met with many powerful nations of Indians, 
_ who, were in general courteous and hoſpitable. The nations, which 


$5" > 


- he. viſited to. the weltward, appeared to be à poliſhed, civilized peo- 
built towns, and enjoying a ſtate of ſociety. not 
- perfectly equal, 


— 


ry | 
the European, and in order to de pet 


.. ene 


"es 
"30 


4 indiſcriminate barbarity from their neighbours, who owght 


8 ting them in all reſpects as ſuch. There have been 
inſtances oi whites, thus adopted, while young, who have become 
_ Chiefs of the nations that adopted them. 85 | 
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_Fanting only the uſe of iran and ſteel. Their clothing is of fine 
.cut in an elegant manner, and in many reſpects preferable to the gar. 


ment in die among the whites.* Adjacent to theſe nations is a vaſt 
kau of mountains, which may be called the Allegany of the weſtern 
Parts of America, and ſerves as a barrier againſt che too frequent in- 
; curfions of che coaſt Indians, who, Mr. Stewart relates, appear to be 
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 inyeterate enemies to the tribes caltward of the mountains, — 
The Indians are unacquainted with letters, and their hiſtory is pre- 
ſer ved in ſome few inſtances by hieroglyphic paintings, and ſculpture, 


x 
«8p 


_ "communicating information to the abſent, Of the vil ic 
of Indian hieroglyphic writing, Doctor Mitchill, who in a very oblig. 
ing manner communicated it to the Author, was an eye witneſs. 


_ "proceeding up Onondago river, to an Indian treaty, overtook ſeveral 
canoes of Seneca Indians, who encamped with them at night near 


— I A — —— — 
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ſtove, and became unfit for ſervice. The commiſſioners took the 
1 crew on board their boat, and carried them to a landing place ſome 


took the following method to let his companions, who were left behind, 


wood, and hewed it flat and fmooth, and then raked his fire for a ſuit- 


able coal, with which he rudely delineated, on the ſlab, the figure of 
an Indian, carrying a gun reverſed upon His ſhoulder. In front of 


him he drewa crooked line; which reached to a man with a long 
coat and cocked hat, and holding a cane in his hand; and behind him 
"2 framed houſe. * He then took a ftrait pole, and tied ſome weeds 
and graſs upon one end of it, and fixed the other in the earth, in fuch 
a manner, that, in the poſition the fun then was, which was fix o'clock 

' B in the morning, it caſt ho thadow—or, in other words, he pointed it 
* exactly towards the fun. The meaning of all, was this Suſque- 
=z  _ _ wewah (the name of the Indian) left vhs ſpot at fix o'clock in the 
48 morning, or when the ſun was in the place where the pole pointed, 
and has proceeded up Wood Creek, (which is remarkably crooked) 
„ to the ſettlement where the Commiſſioners of the State of New Vork 
1 ate aſſembled to hold a treaty with the Indians.“ All theſe inignia 
Were arranged ſo conſpicuouſly on the margin of the creek, that his 
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ws than the preſent generation of Indians appear to' le miles 
Welt of the Geneſſee river, in the State of New York, we hape deen 
| - _ Informed, f are the remains of an ancient Indian Fort, It encloſes a- 
; e 3 3 8 2 2 „ 4 a 9 f. roots ne eh 28 8 X 
_  .** This information'of Mr. Stewart% ſerves to confirm the accounts given of the 
1 | - kingtotn of Tollqn;by che Spaniards who:journeyed-far. north in 1606, and of whoſe 
=_ : diſcoveries we have already given an account in page 81. „ 8 
4 i the Rev, Mr. Kirkland, Miſionary to. the Six Nations, who viſited.this 
Fort, 16-1788) VT 


* 


3 1 a 0 


fort Brewington; and the next day proving rainy, they continued in 
— _ _company till the weather became fo favourable as to permit them to 
- +. _ <cxroſs the Oneida Lake. During the ſtorm, one of the Indian canoes 


0 


but prineipally by tradition. They often diſcover 1 ingenuity in 
ollowing inſtance 


Dr. Mitchill, in company with ſeveral other gentlemen, as they were 


__ "diſtance up Wood Creek. Here one of them, before he left the water, 
i doo when and whither they had proceeded. He took a piece of 


been found, which diſcover” greater "ingenuity in heir conſtruction, 
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jeaſt 300 years ago, .* 


| tied;jovens throughout 


wWhenes they migrated ſouth towards We a e inte 


een eee wine Gch d been ele and 158516 
endes d hes: $x gots Ways Its form is; 8 on 01 

i Which is defended by nature with a high bank, at the took of 
E25 is a fine ſtream of water; there i is an appearance df there have | 


| ing been a dert ˖,jůd way through the, midgle; of. he banks to the 


waters: 900 olga trees omihe bank and in the ditchy. lodk as if 


be n had bean: growing! FT, 200 years+.- Half a mile outh, on an 


enſmenee, are the xuins of another Indian fortified town, ef ſmaller 
dimenſions, and ore advantageoully ſichatedl for defence. „ The old | 
Indians ſay theis, forts: were built before the Senakas were admitted 1 


into confederacy. with me Mohawk; Onondagoss Oneidas and Cay- 


ogas, and while the Senakas were at war with the Mifhdauges, and. 
other Indians, on che great Lakes, which Mr. Kirkland cory<Rures, 
from various accgunts e 0 received Fro. different vibes Was | 
r tai 2 "£94 F 2 

A few as from oy A ave: e 3 at a * 40 Which f 
Sale all Tegateenedaghque, ſignifying a:towh with x fort af ach 


end, arg dhe een of rwo.ouher forty conſtrued nearly in choämg 


forrag,with Sei a ditch, ant à ſtream of Water; and a ce 
way tb. it. Near ĩheorthern fort, are the ruin f, a funeral pi 
feet high, and gor g effect diameter, where were! 'buried 809 n g 
Who, according; to traditions fell in a. famous battle fought att 
Place, herween the Senakas: who, wote : the vitors; and the weſtern In: 
dians, The weshons bf wanthen in uſe welk bb ws and arrow, the f h : 
A e e nie ben e che, war echabj or death-mall.' When 
W r ſort of, — expended, hey bam claſe engage 
pay water The Warriors were a: ſhort, jagket made of : N 
55 or of mogſe; wood, laced tight round chefrchedie On them 
. were & cap pf the dame kind, hut comme ayove.dauble, 
er to ſeeihrel hem agaiaſt a Fee the death=ms 
tle abong mentiondd 3fas foight, fame fg eee, = 
e and ſomeg lives of ages 4805 and, long be ore the . — : 
ans: bey en rec kon enen ask Ougbag- g 
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5 at i thereto binilay. VE fti 6 Sha akcieat for: 2” 
e-extenſiye-tetritovies af ine Six Nauen, 1 
and; hy Indian report; in various Other Hartan particularly. o. . 

branch af the Delaware Hvers Which, appear e he very Ancient, JAE. 
ds, I find on:@guringy that a tradition prevails among che indians | 
in general, iat all Indians came from tlia welt; This is & oc 
ion of che opinion that this ſecond-elas.of Indians; of tyhomewe have. . 
been ſpeaking, and vf which: The. Six Nations! thake, a; piirty;came nal] 

kom the north ea f Asia, 40 he north: Waſta It of 5, be 


1 Ang of the 2 the l [ited States. 
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bo them as a-more cated 
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e OE een, ſenſe of their nn 8 
f{kilt to the winte peeple, and their chagrin and broken heartedneſs, 
- at the loſs of ae 20088, .and Pell forced to ies place to "tina: 
poſed enemies. 22 FFF 
The third. claſs of Chat Tndians, viz; thoſe wht indabit Efquii | 
maur, Labrador, and the countries around; are much e than. 
W either of the aſorementioned claſſes. Thoſe vhs ꝑtefeſs to be beſt ac.. - 
I 1 _ auainted with them ſay, they differ in ſize and fHape from the ether 
= - e ian Indians, and reſemble the Laplanders, and Samoeids, of 
nl ot | Europe, from whom, it is conjectured, they deſcended. s 
9 | In the years 4) ) n and-1772, Mr.. Hearne, an mgenious young gen- 
I 7 | Hemain, travelled. many hundred miles into theſe dreary countries, (for 
uch he fund them) and in his Journal 'draws a plain, artleſs picture 
of the ſavage modes of life, the ſcanty means of ſubſiſtence, and the 
; Angular wretchedneſs in almoſt every reſpect, of- the various tribes, 


who, without fixed habitatiens, paſs their lives in roving over drea 
Ueſexts and frozen lakes; off the extenſive: xr oF — through 
_ whichihe paſſed.# The following: extras frorh his Journal will give 
_ th reader a better and more juſt idea. of cheſe Fndikinsg/thatiiany ac. 
- vouints of them which the Author can furniſh from way other ſource. 
+26 We arrived:at the Cpper mine river on the Tt of Inily, and as I 
wund afterwards, about forty miles frotn its exit — the ſea.” On our 
Arriynl at the river, the — diſpatehed three men-befort, as ſpies, 
wies if any Eftuimau Indians were about the riuer: and on the 15th 
3 ſame month; 29 L Was continuing my ſutvey te rards the mouth 
che river, 1 met the ſpies, whe informed me there were 5 tents of 
_ _Efquimanx on che weſt fide of the river, and by-their accounts of the 
* Ae, judge they were about twelve miſes off. On receiving 
du news, uo more attention was paid to my ſurvey, but their whole 
- thought was engaged on planning the beſt method of ſtealing on them 
-eemnſying night, and-illing them while aſleep." Phe*Vetter'ts eom- 
8 their defign it was neerſſary to croſs the vĩ vr, ui by tlie aceount 
ne ſpies, 0 place was ſo proper for chat purpoſe as Where we 
ere it being fine and ſmooth and at ſome diſtanee from any ctaract. 
+. © "RNecordin i. fel they had put their guths; targem; ſpears, &. in order, 
weßwere ferried over the river, the doing of which- (as we had only 
Aiee candes tuo up W confiderable time. It muſt be obſerved that 
Before we ſet out on the weſt ſide, all the men their 
| fome* with the image of tie Sun, orhers ww the Moon, others with 
_ *Uifferent kinds'of birds and — 5 of: e Gong ſome had the images of 
; ie and other imagi iy according to theit 
1 Tilly imaginations, are ne ary. the different elements, as the earth, 
2 rk K nenen, find e, of this ſup _ 
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antz, however „ f a differe 1 erg 
: r, Hearne ſet out on his tour from Prince of Wales fort on Churchiltriver, N. 
it. 58%. 2 84 Long. 17 e traveled nes wrly r360mites im a net 

ection. His whole track, to the northward of 85 W. Lats lay nearly Gd miles due 
1 et from the vegern coaſt of Hua ſon i bay. r there was 
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Std. 
37855 8 being cond e ac dvance 

: Is | Pe of 10 6 nimaux, Al Wa; elk = ' 
eing very caret! 3 ay ;croiled.any 1 for tear of being 1 720 

52 50 18 77 The numbe A my Kev being to far ſuperio 

ve tents of Aauimaus „and the Waflike manier i My Which .t 
exe equipped, in e what might. be expected of wh hy 
= 18 4 t0 5 5 e ivy WY 1 
denge ſhould work a miracle, F if News 
A that, 1 5 5 4 he 95 till 
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45 8 7 5 5 
..I therefore determined t accompany "hom 
| SPE. þ | e ave no hand in the. m der un 
BE ta ne 55 eee 0 
9 1 xed a ſpear un ayonet for. me, t n 
85 B 'B s all ſettled it 5 Rear one o'clock i in 7 


mornin 5 9 — 0 g the Eſquimayx aſleep in their tents, they 
Van an. em 3 ay ng diſcovered, u 10 they came cloſe to their 
oy 5 7 he egan the Fel Acre, while I Rood neuter 805 


ag few-ſeconds a ſcene truly Thocking preſented. it- 
For as the poor un en Wa were furptiſed in 
of nM leep, they had neither power por time to make any 

7 ance, but men, women and children ran out of 1 their tents quite 
aked. But alas, where could they fly tor 12 190 1 They, every ſou 
RE: to ee in al Fa 1 hor 1 1 © n 


ey killed < 2 e Was a into hei 

he fell down, and twiſted Wo TH 17 and legs, and it was 1 

. difficulty 1 diſeny gaged myſelf from wer dying graſps. 

Indians purſued her, 1 Dlicited 1 a v life, but ſo far was it from be- 
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: ed, os 93 not full red of my "own, bein entire 
LED 0 offerin peak in 0 behalf. Wh en I 575 
5 1 A 70 wed her made no reply, Ley, 1 
their eats thr e SCE y th —_ JOKE 
* ms 12 05 Fache! ice, Rad be 8 me by aſking 1 
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deus manner in fich they 'ofed the. boch he A Wits 
ed of life, is too ſhocking, 5 wou 1d be too Fee to delcribe,, and 
kb terror of mifid I Was in from 15 0 b fo en de 
be conceived than del ibed, that I ſhall nat attempt it. 

had completed this rt fbuman murder, we. abſerved' ſeven 15 
tente on the oppoſite. 25 the river.” "The 5 8 rech 6 eſe tente Kere 
ſoon in rent 4 | 


a o 5 ll wich the! 1 85 uns, that gel 5 


tit of her 1 re 


Fon 15 lah el Ne Ws At a as - BE 540 1575 2 1 
nf eit eandes, with their wives | 
and © fret and ada 10 do a ſhoal inthe 270 Wikre n Inden 
9 75 made ch i=vbſcry;ttfons on the bodies, xx above and 

ae Na Par Fof alt their. de be, ich they arid 
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g to che place where rde 
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th vin an hae ele ove and'p! r tlie other feven'te 
W up a de le time to g =; eros the Yiver, as we K 
vg ythree Ae and being Tag oY rot 
Efquiratx 'whotn'we 2 Sin" on the ſhoal, thought: BEN. Tone bt 
our own buſineſs; and had” "returned to "their own tents: No cb 700 
the land was fo firuarcd on the eaſt fide” that the Tiidiahs' went undter 
Lower of the hills, until $5's were within a Hundred yards” of tlicir 
| eee tying up \ their bundles. 
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tim run wy net eie gr af and nher fie oracoiticnh pril 
oner, hawing conte all the: way an canoes, with the winling of tvers 
and lattes, ſhe had ur- way, and had been in this little hut ever 
- Gncethe beginning of all. {By-her account of the moqns paſt ſines the 
elopement, it appears to have been the. middle of laſt Joly: when the 
teft: the: Arithapeſegw Indians, am he had not ſeen a human face 
mot he had ſuiported herſelf hy ſnaring:rabbits,:partridges and 
ſquirrels, and was now in good health, and IAhink, as fine awoman:of 
1 nickel Indian, as I have: ſetnbin any part of North Anierica. _ 
had nothing to make; dares of but He: fees af — 
feet, which The twiſted: together: forithat purpoſe; and of the rabbits 
ins had made a neatſ and warm winter's clothing. Ihe ſtack of ma- 
rials ſhe took with her when the eloped, conſiſtsdꝭof abo five: inch- 
es of an iron hoop for a knife a tone Reely and other Hard ſtones fr 
flints, together vvith other fire tackle, as tinder, xc. about an ind and 
an half of the ſhank of the ſhoeing of an arrive of iron, of which ſhe 
anade an avrl. She had uct —— at tlie tents, before balf vſcore 
af men wxeſtled to ſee whixihould 4 her for a wife She ſays, that 
when the Arathapeſcdiw 4ndians took: her priſaner they — upon 1 
dme tents in the night,wihenalltheinbabirants were aſleep; afid mur den. 
ed every ſoul except herſelf ind three other young women. Het fatived, 
mother and huſband were in the ſame tent with her, and they wert all 
killed. Her child, of about five months old, ſhe took with her wrapt 
in a bundle of her own._clothing undiſcoveted;cin the night But 
| when ſhe arrived at the place where theiArathapeſeows hatl left their 
wives; which was: not-farbof, it being then day hreak, theſe Indian 
omen immediately 3 examine her bundle, and having there 
Found the child, took it from Rer and killed it immediately. The re- 
Action o this! ſhocking ſoene anly ſerved the ſarages of my gang for 
laughter, Her country is ſo far to the weſtward, that: ſhe fays-ſhe 
_ -neverrfaw an iran or other metal til the was taken” prifoner; thoſe of 
her tribe makirig/thembatchets and chiſſels of deer's horns, and knives 
of ſtone and bone; their arrovs are ſnod with à kind of Nate, bone, 
| -and-deer's hornus; and their: inſtruments to make heir baveth work 
are-nothing but beaver's teeth. "They have frequently heard of the 
uſeful materials that the nations to the eaſt of them are ſupplied with 
From tlie Engliſh, but mſtead of drawing nearer to be in the way: of 
trading: for iron work, &c. are obliged to remove fartlier back tola- 
void the Arathapeſcow: Indians, as they make eee nner 
among them every year, both winter and ſummer r. een 
The Eſquimaux, according to Mr. Pennant, are diſtinguiſhed | 
from the tribes ſouth of them, chiefly by-their-drefs;thew eanves, 
"Abe it Feiner Will © OE 2 r e th FH: two'yarictics. 
bout Þfince'Williang's: hey are ärgelt ſize.” "As Jon 
advance nofthward they e heights tall Ne Awindle, info 
the dwartiſh tribes, which adcupy. ſame: of the. coaſts of the:Tcy': feb, 
and therneritiie parts use Bay, of Greenland and Labrader. 
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The e ep e e eder Agnes Seeder, i enten bited mm 
all, have very fer inhabitants; and-thoſe are of the dyrarfihh kind, ſcat. 
tered on the banks: of rivets, jähes, and feds, and JubGiR: milſerably ur 
on fiſh, and the fleſh af thoſe inimals'whick inhabit! umme 
pious, with the ſkins of which, they. clothe. themſelyes. EIT 
Mr. Crantz gives it as his opinion that the Eſq 1 
e 28 the Shoe eaſt: Penis ns of Great Teri. 205 the 
Jey ſea and Mungalia; 'becanſe he: olitives a greater affinity between 
them and the icks, Tunguſes and Kamtſkadales, who inhabit 
thoſe: regions; 1 between — and the Laplanders, Samdieds and 
Oftiaks, who inhabit the northwelt parts of Europe, whence, it has gen- 
erally been conjectured the Eſquimaur migrated, It is his opinion al- 
16; that Greenland was ſertled in the :r4th century, from the nortl 
eaſtern parts of America; for till chat period, Greenland appears not to 
have had any inhabitunts. The rout which the firſt migrants tovk, 1 he 
ſuppoſes was, firſt into Tartary, after the diſperſion of the nativns, 
| thenceinto Kamiſchatka; tlienceacroſs the ſtrait which ſeparates the two 
continents; whence: they ſpread theriſelyes unmoleſted, into the 
then uninhabited countries round Hudſon's Bay, and down as far 
 Foyth as Canada! And here they were found in the 11th century, 
by the Norwegians, i in their Wineland. Afterwards theſe more ſouth- 
erly were-conquered by the more numerous ànd powerful 
| e and the Eſquimauz were forced t6 retire as 
* north ag the Goth deg. N. lat. Here Capt. Ellis found the Eſqui- 
naux, in his voyage to Hudſon's Bay, and qiſcovered that they had 
the fame aſpect, dreſs, boats, hunting and fithing implements, habita- 


tions, manners and Wr as the reenlanders. * They are often 


purſued and hunted by che other A ao, lve acne the ſouth 
and weſt ſhores of Hudſon's Bay, and who! «ap to he quite 2 dif- 
2 „ i 
he newly diſcovered American Indians; about N ptka Sound; 5 
eee after the manner of che ancient gcy ians, in dreſſ- 
; mw of the ſkins of wolves and other wild beaſts, and wear even the 
_ theads' fitted to:their own. Theſe hahiee they hſe in . | 
/ -cumvent the animals of the field. 
+; Concerning:the religion of the Indiang much has 1 2 and 
much that has no foundation. In general it may be ſzid, that 
-all have an idea of a Supreme Being, whom they worſhip under d 
Jerent names, and with a great variety of ſuperſtitious rites and cere- 
Pal . bee the pen of! the Ann lang | | 
One of SE Ante bret n, 46 eres the Greentand Dalai 


r to. Labrador in 1764. On che fourth of September he met about 200 „ 


diane. The firſt that he {p oke to behaved yery wild and ſhy 71 but 5: Indian 
aw him cfad in his own iz, and Beard him Tpeak in his own language Ke, 
ut to the others wich touts of joy, Out friend is come. They See bf 
(Sahel up, to their fanitties; and though! other Bergpeatiy think they kiſk their — 
in. being alone Alone with them, they theweil him all ae en and tejoiced 
when- e . them | hopes of vifting them the next Near; whic 778 p ja compa- 
: . Mr. Drachart, a gentleman well killed id. he Greenland 18. 
Fusge. He — at the two latiguages did not differ fo much as te high and I 
Du — bs EI WIC IEEE ert the fam 
the een . * 
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| eing oſed to this ; 
pr i Crap ene the world, hey f. 2 
neee, e wo 
'The name of the Huron Supreme Gag, o or moe . 


nations ſouth 1 as far as uiliana, t ate 92 
preme God, the Great, the Loos, or þ 58 to whom ay 
aſcribe a kind of omnipreſence, and hom they invoke as their guar- 
dian.. To their evil 2 55 they never addreſs themſelves, except to 
entreat them not to do them any injury; and to appeaſe their wrath, 
they often ſacrifice to 1 Mr. Kirkland mentions a ſmall lake, 
which he . at the foot of a precipice, nearly 50 feet per- 
pendicular h in the territory of the Six Nations, in which, the 
old Indians. ain. reſided formerly a demon in the ſhape of a dragon, 
and chat he had been ſeen frequently to. diſgorge balls of liquid fire. 
To appeaſe his wrath, they faid, many : a ſacrifice of tobacco ad hep 
made at the lake, by the fathers. 
New Discovxxigs ON THE The country on. che North Weſtern 
», NoxzTh-wesT:Cgg 
es,, Jed by the Pacific ocean, is yet unexpl 
ed. We en ee eee charts of the coaſt; the lateſt publilked 
is that taken by Captains Portlock and Nixon, in a voyage performed 
in the years 1785, 86, 87 and 88; and from the enterprizing genius 


4 " 


| And, repeated voyages of our own:countrymen,,we expect to be furn- 


with others muchimproved. According to the account given 
dy. theſe Voyagers, this vaſt country, with very; Fi 
appearance of one. continnef foreſt, being ee with pines of 
different ſpecies, and theſe intermixed with alder, birch, witch-hazle, 
Ac. beſides varivus kinds; of bruſh-wood.: and the valleys and low 
grounds afford wild e raſpberries, and various 
eing. ſhrubs. On the c 
modious . harbours and mouths of navigable rivers.: among the form- 
er of which are, Queen. Charlotte's iſlandy,* extending from N. lat. 
1 42 to 54% 18“; W. lon ee 54" to 1335 18! from * 
| Nootka Sound, ſituated in lat. 49 30˙; 55 W. lon W. 426? 42˙ 
miralty bay and port Mul lgrave, N. lat. 59 3); long. 140 1 
Prince William's: Sound, N. lat. o 30, f W. Jong. 147 30%. Cook's 
mu N. lat. 397 30“; W. long. 153 12“ 


feen. coalt is inhabited by numerous but ſmall tribes, of Indians; 3 each a; 


pears to be independent, and governed by its own chief. They 


A „ e eee other in their lan page and cuſtams. The nei hbour- 
tribes are frequently involved in wars with each other. It is im- ö 
ofſible to aſcertain with any degree of .certainty the number of j in. * 
itants; but they have been computed; at ten thouſand, from Cook's 


river to Nootka Sound, an extent of about 1000 miles. Capt. Fore 
ſaw at Cape Edgecomb, ſeveral men much marked with the ſmall 
In ms ten that the ee carried * great numbers of the 
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| Rs eie 4 unconct x SHES Raped. 7 — 
Habitätzons are generally ey Moc Sache that can pe eonceived: 
a fey poles ſtuck in "th e ground without regularity, looſely je ＋ 

| with* bark, donſtitate hey huts, "which are quite inſufficieſ | 
= + ſhelter them from the ſnow and rain, and the inſides of their dwelli 
= 7: *exhibit 4 complete Picture of Alth and indolenice, In one corner 7 

5 thrown t the Bones and remaining frag ments of vietuals' left at Fe 

Ss x AW. In another, heaps of 0 

= To Tn ſhort Kon whole ſeryest0 we, 


, 5 of a tribe BAY game 5 to 
= B be "I pected, thay 115 takes own his 1. puts ny ph or 


| 5 1 P Thich 50 8 W he  erects | his 5 dwelling ir in we far © tare, 
773 ſel manner As before. ts 
Few of no rematks conceriing their religious ceremonies hive | 
Jet been handed to us; but from the traits already” "diſcerned, theſe 
. be leis rude than their other cuſtoms, * * ad The Ws 
> "The thief object of Fivilized nations in navigating this cpal becher 
"to; has been to traffick with the natives for furs; which they . in 
change er iron, nals, beads, — -triflin , 
| mins 
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5 at China, from the N. W. coaſt, to Februar * 2 cn the 
| number of Fully; and their value, wien; 3 e 
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What furs the, Ruſſians EAT: is not e as they never.carry 


| thaw to Canton. From the above fetch it appears that the fur trade 


has been very lucrative.'; There are alſo other articles which might 
perhaps be procured to advantage, luck AS ginſeng, copper, dil, ſpars, 
. with great quantities vf ſalmon. 

Tze following extracts from the ee of Capt. Cook's diſcoy- 
eries, contain much yaluable information reſpecting the N. W. coaſt 
of America, and its neighbouring iſlands. 05 : 

Having left the Society Iſlands, Captain Cook proceeded | to the 


nerthward, croſling the equator. on the. 22d. and 23d of December 


2777 yu on the-24th diſcoyered a low uninhabited Ifland about {2 


or 20 lea 4 in cireumference., Here the longitude and latitu 


| Gaptain Cook bels hrs was She baff 6 


N 


were exactly determined; by means of an eclipſe, of the ſun. The weſt 


nde of it e e the ecli 75 was obſerved, lies in N. Lat. 10 59 E. Lon. 


2020.30“. From the uu of its diſcovery; it obtained the name of Chri/{- 
mas Mand. Plenty of turtle were found upon it, and the Captain cauſe 
_ ſeeds: off the cocoa- nut, yams, and melons; to be planted 

'-Proceeding Rill-to-the northward, our navigator next fell in with five 
3flands, to which he gaxe the general name of Sandævich Iles, in honou 
ef his patron. Their names in the language of the country are Wos 
hoo, Atooi, Oneeheow, Oreehoua, and Tchopra. They, are itüste 
in the latitutde of 212; 30“ and 22? 15 North, and between 1995 20 


and 2019 30, E, Long. The longitude was dedueed from no 
| Fewer'than 72 ſets of lunar abſeryations. The larg eſt of 77 5 il ands 


-is At PE and does not in the leaſt reſemble the nds of the Such 


* formerly viſited by gur navigators, excepting only that it bas 


near the centre, Which ſlope gradually towards Heh fide, - The 
on domeſtic animals found upon it were Ogs, dogs. cc "fowl. S: 


"preſent © 


is illand a ö 


wn 


| ee gere but being eiven nt rb fre(s of 3 \ 
| _—_— land them pon a ſmaller one named © 
ft ache — two Females, and a boar and ſow of the Eng 1 
—— hich is much ſuperior to chat of che · South Sea Iſlands. + He 
left alſo the ſeeds of qnelogs, pumphins, and onions. | The foil of this 
i#0and ſeemed in general to be poor; it was obſerved, that the ground 
was covered with: ſurubs and plants, ſorne af which had a more deli - 
ious fragrancy than he had ever before experienced. .-. The inhabitants 
of theſe iſſands are much commended, notwithſtanding their honed 
cuſtom of eating human fleſh, In every thing manufactured by them 
there is an ingenuity and neatneſs in an uncommon degree; and the 
elegant form and poliſh of ſome of their fiſhing-hooks oould dot be 
. exceeded by an European artiſt, even aſſiſted by all his proper tools. 
From What was feen of their agricultare alſo,” it appeared that the 
were by no means novices in that art; and that the quantity and oss 
nes of their vegetable productions might with propriety be attributed 
as much to their ſxilſul eulture, as to the fertility of the ſoil. The 
language of the Sand wich Iſles is almoſt ——— the ſame wird 
That df Otaheite. —— 
Proceeding farther to the e our navigator diſcovered the 
coalt of New Albion, on the 7th of Marth 4 778. Its -appearance 
was very different from that of the countries wich which they had 
| Hitherto deen converſant.” The land was full ef mountains, che tops 
of which were covered with ſnow-; While the valleys between thern, 
and the grounds on the ſea coaſt, high as well as low, were covered 
With trees, which formed a beautitul. proſpect as of ene vaſt foreſt. | 
The Place where they landed was . in N. Lat. 3433, E. Long. 
235 200. At firſt the natives ſeemed to prefer iron to every other 
article of commerce; but at laſt they ſhowed ſuck. a'predilettion for 
. that ſcarcely a bit of it was leſt in the ſhips, except hat be · 
Jon: ged to the neceſſary inſtruments. It was obſerved allo, that theſe 
5 were much more tenatious of their property chan any of the 
e nations that had hitherto been met with, inſomuch that they 
ua part neither with wood,” water, graſs, nor the moſt trifling 
2 de without a compenſution, and were fornetimes very unreafona. 
ble in their demands; with which, mon e daptai. 
complied as far as was in his Power. 
The place where the Reſolutien was no boat 5 n 
Igator called St. Grorge's Svumd, but he afterwards underſtood that the 
Natives gave it the name of Nootha. Its entrance is ſituated:in.the eaſt 
,corner of Hope Bay, in N. Lat. 49* 33% E. H. ong. 2330 1a. The 
climate, as far as they had an opportunity of . obſerving/it; was. much 
| milder than that on the eaſtern ooaſt of the American continent an the 
ſame parallel of latitude; and it was remarkable that the thermometer, 
Teen! in the ni night, never fell lower than 422, while in the "day. time 
| Frequently to 60. The trees met with here are chiefſy the Ca- 
nadian pine, white cypreſs; and ſume · other kinds of pine. There ſeem- 
ed to be a ſcarcity of birds, which are much harraſſed y che natives, 
h ornament their \Gothes with the feathers, and uſe the fleſh for 


Sod. en — ne . 


a groan tm and Mrc Gork — bivee 
of a. conſtruction ſimilar to what: tnay/be obſerved-in'ſome 
ue, from & native who/wore them round his neck as an 
At is moſt probable that theſe metals have been conveyed 
— — adfon's Bay and Canada; nor is it 
pon that ſome of them may have deen introditeed from mend 
Sean party of Mexico. 

While Capt. Cook failed ulong thiccoaſly ho kept always. 2 4 Ait. 
ance from land when the wind blew ly upon it; hence ſever- 
al were left unexplored, particularly between the latitudes 
of 50 and 355. The exact ſituation of the ſuppoſed ſtraits of Anian 

Vas not aſcertained, though there is not the leaſt doubt, that if he had 


lived to return by the ſame way in 1779, he would have examined ev- 


ery part with his uſual accuracy. On departing from Nootka Sound, 


dur navigator fell in with an iſland in N. Iat. 39 49%, E. long. 276 


38.5 to which he gave the name of Kay's {/land. Several others were 
Lifcovered i in the neighbourhood ; and the ſhip came to an anchor in 
an inlet named by the Captain Prince Wilkam's Sound. Here he had 
lan opportunity of. e ee obſervations on the inhabitants, as 

well as on the nature of the country. From every thing relative to 
| the former, it was concluded, that wt inhabitants were of the ſame 
race with the Eſquimaux or Greenlanders. The animals were much 
the ſame with thoſe met with at Nootka, and a beautiful ſlin of one 
animal, which ſeemed to be peeuliar to the place, was offered for ſale. 
Mr. Anderſon was inclined to think that it was the ſame to which 
Mr. Pennant has given the name of the-caſan marmat. The alcedo, or 

2 was found here, having very ſine and bright co- 

| : humming bird alſo came frequentiy, and flew about the 
ip while at OTTER though it is hardly to be ſuppoſed that it can 
: ive throughout the winter, on account of the extreme cold. The 
vater fowl: were in conſiderable plenty; and there is a ſpecies: Ee. 
er which ſeemed to be pecyliar to ther place. Almoſt the only kinds 
f ſiſh met with in the place were torſł and halibut. The trees were 


chiefly the Canadian and ſpruce pines, ſome of hk were of a con- 


Aderable hight and thickneſs, The Sound is judged by Captain 
Oook to ogeupy a degree and a half of latitude; and two of longitude, 
excluſive of its arms and branches, which were not explored. There 


Vas every feaſon to believe that the inhabitants had never been viſit- 
* ed by any European veſſel before; but our navigator found them in 


poſſeſnon x not only of iron hut of ibeads, which it is probable were 
ronveyed) to them acroſs the continent from Hridſon's Bay. 


Soon after leaving Prince William's Sound, our e in 
- with another inlet, which it was expected would lead either to the 
northern ſea or to Hudſon's: or Baffin's bay but upon examinatiomĩt 


Was faund to end in a large river. This was traced for 210 miles 
from the mouth, as high as N. Iat. 61 30% and promiſes to vie with 
dhe moſtoonſiderable ones already known, as it lies open by means of 


its vnrieus branches to a very conſiderable inland communication. 


As do name was 


iven by our commander to this river, it was order- 
an Led. 
% 


4 ſeemed | 
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| 
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| 


feemed/toibeofthe ſate race with thoſe of Prince Williamꝰs 


_ and like then Rad- glaſs bends and knives; ther u alſo. elothed in 


very ſine furs ; ſo chat it ſeemecd probable that à valuable fur trade 


 avight be carried on from that country. Seyerabattepts have ac. 


. 


ingly been made from the-Britiſh ſettlements in- the-Eaſt Indies to 


eſtabliſh a traffic af. tliat kiud ; but little benefit acerued From it; ex- 


cept to the proprietbrs of the firſt veſſel, her cargo ha ding greatly low. 
zred the priee of that commodit in ther Chineſe market: At muſt be 
obſerved, that on the welterr ſide of the America cbntinent, the on- 
Ly valuable ſkins met with are thaſe of the ſea otter: thoſe ef che otlierʒ 


| animals; eſpecilly foxes act martins, being af an inferior quality cs 
fuchs are met with in other part zs. . 


Proceeding farther to the northward our navigator now fell in with 
A race of people who;hadievidently been viſited by che: Ruſſians, arul 


Nemed to have adopted from them ſome imptovemants in dreſs,:&0. 
In the proſeention.of. this part of their voyage, it appeared that they 

had been providentially! conveyed in the darkithrough a paſſage ſo 

dangerous, that our commander would not have ventured upon it in 
the day time. They were now got in among thoſe iſlands: which had 


lately been diſcovered by Capt. Beering and other Ruſſian navigators, 


and came to an anchor in a harbour of Oonalaſhka, ſituated in N. lat. 


453. 55. E. long. 193. 30., Hereit was remarked, that the inhabitants 
Fg as'yet profited very little by: their intercourſe with'the Ruſſians; 


bo chat ey did mot even dieſs che fil chey uſedrfor: their food, but 


* 


_ AHdevouretathemguiteram, . notobn ll MM 
From Obnalafhka our navigator proceeded again towards the con- 


tinent, which: he continued toltrace as far as poſſible to the north- 
ward. a In N. latitude 54. 48. E. long. 295. 45. is a voleano of 


ſhape of a perfect cone, having tlie crater at the very ſunmit. On 


the coaſt farther to the north the ſbil appears very barren, produ- 
eing neither tree nor ſhrub, though the lower grounds are not deſtitute 
of graſs and ſome! other plants. To a! rocky point of conſiderable 


beightz, fituated in N. lat. 58. 42, E. long. 197. 36. our commander 
f ny 1 5 A 2 eng”. þ 2 * . 3 


gave the name of Cape Mumm... 


Here Mr. Anderion] the furgeon of the 1 of a con · 


ſumption, under which he had laboured for mere than twelve months. 
Soon after he had breathed his laſt, land being ſeen at à diſtance, it 
was named: Anderſon's Ilm; ànd on the gth of Auguſt the ſhip an- 
chored under a point of the continent which he named. Cape Prince of 
MHalesi This is remarkable for bèing the moſt weſterly point of the 


American continent hitherto known. It is ſituated in N. lat. 65. 46. 


F. Tong. 191. 45. It is only 39 miles diſtant from the eaſtern coaſt of 


Siberia; ſo chat our commander had the pleafure of aſcertaining the 


vicinity of che two continents to each other, which Rad only been im- 
perfectly done by the Ruſſian navigators. Setting fail from this point 
next day; he: fteere/toithe eſt anch north, when he ſoon fell in with 


the country of ;the 'Tſchutſki;which had been explored by Beering in 
1728. Here he had an opportunity of correcting M. Stæhlin's map, 


ho had placed in cheſe ſeas amimaginary ifland, on which he be- 


 ſtoved the name of Alaſehba. Being: convinced chat the ud he had 
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reached Was part derbe Aſiatie ehh dr commune? 
15 courſe: eaſtward, in order to Tit Hire that of — c 
C. the 1 ick chert latitude of 50 35 An wet. GP? 19/4 
they be 15 to 7 tat brightn Horizon Che by 
marine the ict; and in deute had gotiquite Te 
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thift'to get as 


as 704, but the ice Was now as compact a8 à Wall, 
46d about ken 


r twelve feet in height“ Its furface was Ferttemel, 


ce was Covered with * pools of Aa Acid great numbers of fea- 
lions lay ape n, oe Kell they were How glad to uſe as food. "Our 
commander Bn oe to — the Tex": Sex till the 29th, but the 
obſtructions becoming eve day great int greater, it was thought 
e to. give. _ [further attempts of finding paſſage to Europe 

year." He did not, howereh mit the inveſtigation of "the 
Ane by —_ an coaſts, until He had fully aſcertained the accu- 
racy of Cäptaifl Beeting's acecunts as fär as he went, and corrected 
3 rrors of 1 Sell. Greéat additions were thus made to — 

lap eat nowledge of this part of the Fotze. From Beer 

7.9 he failed for Oonalafhka, where He arrived on the 2d of Octo * 
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ers Were e 7 ed in this work one third of the people had 
1 ore by turns in order to gather berries, with 


_ Gy, we 
WE u or ple frofff the fcurvy. Wi ch regard to the natives'cf 


Gena, they are 0 1 Pearanes the moſt inoffenſive At pegceat 
ble people in the world, fler to be in . ſtate of evilizationF” ebd. h 


* . 


Fee this may be 98 in ſome weafufe t 
e long had 15 the Rülfflians. From the ity obſerve Vetwe 
2 Ta the Efqumaur, e thoſe of Norton*s 

NPlats6 r there "is" on to believe, ſhat 3 
ns ar 5 ie. fame dar ani if that” be th 


Between the eaſtern = weſtern fides of t American cbntift 
Which, however, LE probably be fhut uf by ice in che Win 
time, or even for F mol Amy deere che 12255 e ens 


The e information reſpecting the N. es coaſt of Amer-. 
TEM de 


Tea, is is Extra ard from the Journal 0 John Cordis 0 f Chart 

Maſſachuſetts, ſecond. Wee 0 Sngw Eleanora, Kol Ballon... 

On the Zoch of hen. ſz" 1789, re Cordis, at Waſhington 7 

left che Sloop + VV *t6n;* Which as commanded by 1008 55 b 

Tepe and wen on dera die e e, 88 ae 
aptain Simeon Metcalf. 

.:2GaptamCook; when he paſſed t this iſland; ſuppoſed 5 it R470 


ouſteror » Whit ch. obliged him to keep' 385 ſx,” till he made the Weſtern 

ape of the continent i about Iat. 55% Captain Graz, in the, Yloop 
FATS 999: v2 ** it B71 E GOES +51 8 me OE PF 6 Waſhington, #7 
IA edt e. 294 ( 5 eur 481 anw $113 880 0 * Npäle 15 8 t 
\ | | "ow 1 200 1 


oh continent, as the weather at the time was thick; and the wind 


- 


PRs 7 and Farther to the, northward, appeared much higher. Its 


xd Raid for ſome time i in order to repaft bis: thips: While the car. 


Lade and Which, though now beginning to de = 
ſervice, in conunttion' with the ſpruee cer; 6. 


to” d6ubr, that a ebmmffrnfestion, by fee ot 


® 
e 


ee e ork. do fry | 
N the continent oppolite th RES is A convenient 8 with a 2 
muddy | he they. called Cord's Cons The, iſland has 
y exce nt urs. | 
illand is about arne r SE. to N. W. and 
about 30 in breach | ernmolt in. about lat. 51% 
50. N: long. 1359 11 Loogiios „ 
t is compoſed oy acipally of irreg Roe nnd of which, - 
even in ſummer, are. 3 hs 4; | 7 
pine, and cedar trees. ory 19 — anin 
dear, deer, dog, ſeal, and ſea otter of the atter, : 
whoſe ſkins axe of a maſt beautiful blac . ae wit 
and their fur is extremely ſine and 27 8 TY, 
The number of inhabitants on this Aland, Mr. 9 er % 
is between ten and eleven thouland- He e thus-—One of thy 


Sees rms hp that be palſeſi4d fx lar 
— Lux „Which a 7 rr 

tribe was e enough þ many 4H 
other. Chiefs, he fd, beſide his 
— AP 7 bare 1 ibe 725 e 

erate calculation eac co . 0 | 

1 about ten thouſand = — 

N natives 5 45 this — ain Ty * TED 19 I 

; . 'A 

ker open 


with 4 te red 
deen Sent 
mern mary hen. very youngs 
lip, and — ee 
5 git diſtended. By frequently igcreaſi 
e ere they ar be and 
* ntan 0 wood |; tro. inch 253 BE 


before 0 gert 1241 Lo ee thats be 


45S; * Cape 9 OA, (as an have 

; Jog 2 lager of em) in in 178%, and named them 1fands, ts Cup: 
Gray diſcovered them in 1789, and called them 25 ands. There dre 
three rincipal iſlands, befides many fmall ones extending 255 N. lat. 61% to 
44 28% and from long. 1300 Le to . W. 2 1 ee that * 


ke a part of the Archipelago of St, Ain. 
. ia de ſummer of 1791, Mr. John Hockin teins of ger. ted this iſland, © 


| his MB. (with the peruſal of which I have been . gry? A — 'by him a 
_ e find this important fact ws a to t bed e natives. 
— 4 ene; day Sy provi on a woman of this iſland. to have hey f we waſhed, = 


| appeared e had a fair complexion of pure red and whi and one of the m 
| e 8e countenances my ces ever beheld, ' She 'was in ed 3 perfe& beau 
From this ſpecimen, (he ads) e may believe that thefe/people are nativrally: df a 
white complexion, This Phd went into her canoe, and ſhortly after mes 
again, with her face as black as before. She was _"_ at by her companions wor 

having it ORs. 0 - ; 


. _ * _ 


oe | & Bo — ⅛ Ü-iʃ ̃ ĩũTt! ant. — era Fra 


@ 4a 


S Hobie abe ena is dug out in che 
formi of a ſpoon, which ſerves b 3 aud uſe, as it ĩs uſe 
at their meals to contain the oil for their fn. This cuſtams howes< 
or}, is not generaÞ thidughout the iſland.“ Their war implements, 
which they have frequent becaſion to uſe, ſome. or other of the tribes 
being almoſt perpetnally/at war, are ſpears about! 15 feet long, with 
the ends pointed with ſhells or ſtone, and bos and arrows. The iron 
which they obtain in traffick is immediately converted into ornaments. 
For che neck, and inte krives. Their mode of working it could not 
be diſeovered. Their common diet is dried fifh and their ſpawns, 
mixed with 4 large quantity of fiſh. oil. They ſometimes, when they 


have no fire near, eat ſmall filki raw, Juſt. as they are'taken from the | 


be; uh h 
Their common habitations are ſmall huts, of a triangular 8 


4 enen of poles, and the bark of cedar trees, with a ſmall hole fon 
à door. They frequently remove from place to place as the fiſh: go 


up or Jon. the river. The men are extremely jealous of their wives, 
| but chaſtity is not among the virtues of the young unmarried women. 
Both men and women generally paint themſelves red or black, every 
morning. Their dreſs conſiſts of ſleins thrown over their ſhoulders, 
and tied round their necks with e leathern:thong-; the other part of 
their bodies is entirely naked, except the women, who ee aer but 
mot always, have a ſkin faſtened round their waiſt. 2 
Their method of diſpoſing of their dead is very ſi lingular. They 
ut the corpſe into — ber if the box happen te be too ſmall 
r the body, they cut off the head, or other parts of i it, which they 


E the vacant places. This being done, the box is ſecured by 


ſeveral· mats wound: round ity and then is hoiſted into the top 
of che den tree in the neighbourhood, where it is faſtened and left 
till the box decays: and drops in pieces. Though frequently pee 
ez would: not tell their reaſons for this: cuſtom. | 
The manner of treating the dead, on che continent oppelite'th&K: 
And, i is ſomewhat different. They: | 
Box, when it has become a little putrifled, and ſecure it well with cords. 
After this, the relations of the deceaſed: ſeat themſelves on the box, 
amd with. an inftrument made of a ſhell, cut their faces till they are 
dovered with blood, ſpeaking all the while in a-loud and melancholy 
tuner This ceremony being « over, they waſh themſelves, and return to 
the company with great galety. The eorple'is then put under a great. 


tree, and covered with mats Fes and earth, and left to? be devoured by 


wild beaſts.” 
It has deer e e by navigators upon this eval; that vos + 
ſomewhere between the latitudes 'of 50 and 60 degrees, a paſſage 
Mr. Gor che epntinent, from the Pacific ocean, into Hudfon's Bay. 
dis, by order of Capt. ee eee 4 large ſtrait, to the 

rtward' of "Waſhington: and,” 
On th Zach or Soy 


2 5 * 
„ F Pad POT 8 * 
25 if Fr 34 h GY, + 


E. into the country. 


* 


7M This cuſtom '> che women's wearing te l lese by way of ornament, is | 


dune! by Mr. Hofkits“ Journal, whoſe account very el 3 the above... 


* 


thei dead body into a ſquare . 


5 1789, Nick he tips and in the yan, | 


nn e 


. SY 
_ 
.** 


all au Wich its juice they often get intoxicated, or Tati 


hill fowls were alſo found on theſe iſlands, wy 


tat about a ee fr wer, where 
he found it about 3 miles wide. The land on each ſide way 1 — — 


tainousi and — and bears and wol ves were heard * 


Continuing his courſe next daꝶ. N. N. E. tilb 407 o'c — A. a 
found r e lead north, and to be much nazrowere He kept on 
eaſtern ſhare; till a O clock, PM. when ther ſtraitopened wider to the 
N. E. The next day he proceeded upwards af 40 miles, N. E. a 124 
N. N. E. where he found the ſtrait much wider than any part he ha 
paſſed; except the entrance, The! time to Which, he Was limited be- 

ing now expired, and his proviſions ſhorts he returngd on board, 
ſtrongly impreſſed, however, with the opinion that this ſtrait commu- 
nicated with Hudſon's Bay, or with ſame of dhe. waters of the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. 

In January i 790; Capt. Mertalf viſited the Sandwich Iflands. The 
principal of theſe Iſlands, 0-why-bee, according to Mr. Cordis 8. reck» 
oning, lies in 26 50˙ N. Lat. and 154 50 W. or in 205 200 E. Long. 
from Greenwich. The natives of theſe iſlands are, generally ſpeaki 
ſtout, vigorous and active, and by bein almoſt eonſtantly in the was 
ter, ſeem to be nearly amphibious. They are of alight. eopper 


colour, with black hair. The women have a chſtem of anginting them- 


ſelves with an ointment: whieh gives them.4-yellow; pearance. Tb 
They have two Kinds ef canoeg, the ſingle and: the double. The 
furmer are about 39 feet long and twh-and a half — 4 and to pre: 
verit Their overturning, haue ambut-rigger Which projects 5; feet from 
he cane. The latter, ars two 'tanoes} connegted by arched tumbers 
paſſing. from the gunwale of one, to the gunyale. of ther other, and are 
about three feet apart ; ſome of theſe double canoes are above 80 — 

in length, and will contain as many men. The paddles of theſe 

noes are about. g feet long: and the part (which goes into the water, = 
— broad; with cheſe chey Wilk paddle at rate of 8 miles an 
. 20e ih Hr con 1 Renn 
— iſlands produce. gar canes, Potstdebe cod Fut, bread 
fruits} plaintains, water melonss Jams, ang a rogt theꝝ Falls tea, whick 
is of a ſweetiſh taſte, not; diſagte It is about the bigneſs of.a 
man's arm and nearly as long: bey have. alſg a ogt which they 


Thoſe who make a fee nſo.of ier when they begome old, haye a ſcaly 
Arran BOE unlike che lepra o Theſe iſlands. abound with hogs 5 


5 which are large and good. Dogs are conſidered by the chiefs as a 


delicate diſh, pt 5 fed with great care for the hep uſe, A few, dung- 
A 


probably were left 
here by ſome ſhips, not many years ſince; * | -- 

The only - valuable wood;-on-theſe Wands, is whats. called { od 
odd; which is of a yellowiſh colour, and has a moſt agrgcab 1 855 
It is much eſteemed by the Chineſe, who burn it in their — es or 
places of religious worſhip. . They have another ſpeeies o wood; not 
unlike: che Iignumn vitae, with which they ; make. thei ſpears, which are 
from ten to twelve feet in length. Theſe" ſpears, with the knife, 

which is made of, a ſmall piece of wood, and on bath fides ſtuck full 
of thank s teeth, =ppear10 be their only i trum et, war. 
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The Iſland of O-why hee, i is nearly twenty leagues i in circumference, 
And contains upwards of * un Res the ar Itrary * 
&ramentof dne Chief 301 wwe 
In the ſummer of 1787, a voyage of wade 2ad diſcoveries to the 
'northwelt coaſt of America, was planned by Joſeph Barrell, Eſq. and 
others; and for the purpoſe of carrying it into effect, they” procured 
a ſhip of about 250 tons, which they called the e Redivi va, and. 
a floop of about 100 tons, called the Maſbington- The command of 
theſe veſlels, when fitted for their n No given to John 4 


Foot Ed. 15 


No ſcheme of this kind had ever beſond been undertaken in Ame 
ica; and conſidering the infant and embarraſſed ſtate: of our nation, 
at chat period, it was an enterpriſe of great magnitude and impor- 
tance, and as ſuch was e both db Dae, and: the ſtate 
Bere pegel 3 , 1 . 4 

The projectors NE voyage; with a view to commemorate it, aul 


to leave a laſting nementa in thoſe countries Which might be diſcov- 
| red or viſited by Capt. Kendrick or his men, hit on an expedient for 


the purpoſe, which it were to be wilted might be adopted by others, 
under like eircumſtances. They procured ſeveral hundred medals to 


be ſtruck and ſent in theſe: veſſels. On one ſide were the ſhip _ 
Doop, encircled with their,names and thoſe of the commanders; 


the other, the names of the owners, viz: Joſeph Barrell, Samuel 
rown, Crowel Hatch, John Derby, Charles Bulfinch, and John 
Marſden Pintard, encircled with the words; Filtid Halo North aa 


erica, for the Pacific Oaun, 178 . 


"Thals refldly Exled from Boſtod the elt of Gdaber 1787; and ar. 


rived; round Cape Horn, at Nootka Sound, the 234 of September fol 


lowing, where they wintered. In July 1789, the ſhip Columbia, 


Capt. Gray maſter, with a cargo of furs, ſailed for China, where ſhe 


arrived early in November, and was followed ſoon; after, by Capt. 
Kendrick in the Waſhington ſloop. Here they parted, Capt. Ken- 
Erick with the {loop returned. to the northweit coaſt, and Capt. Gray 
with the Columbia, came forward, by the way of the Cape of: Good 
Hope, t to Beſton, where he arrived — gtd of Auguſt 1790, 


completed the circumnayigation of che lobes being the fin raw was 


ſhip that ever performed. ſuch a voyage. This ſame ip has ſmmꝭe made 


_ angthier voyage found * 1 ay WF is We the only one char 
has ever —— done it. 


e loop Wathin gron Qilkcortinues png. 

between the northweſt coalt and China . 
Much tredit is due. to thoſe . gentlemen «ho. x e 8 

ed, and executed. theſe voyages. Others have ſince followed their 


example, and it NE fr ſcope, extenſive. as the globe itſelf, ti thas - 
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_ his father had beg On the 24th of June he diſcovered Bonaviſta, 
on the northeaſt ſide of Newfoundland. Before his return hetraverf- 


Nr or en 0 N ME ERICA | 


. | 


A "area as We r. i firſt DISCOVERY ber 
"SETTLEMENT of NORTH AMERICA, agel 
in chronological order. 


: ORTH AMERICA was diſcovered in . reign of Henry vn. 
| N a period when the arts and ſciences had made very conſiderable 
progreſs in Europe. Many of the firſt adventurers were men of genius 
and learning, and were careful to preſerve authentic records of ſuch 
of their proceedings as would be intereſting to poſterity. Theſe re- 
cords afford ample documents for American hiſtorians. Perhaps no 
people on the globe, can trace the hiſtory of their origin and pro- 
Zreſs With ſo much preciſion, as the inhabitants of North America; 
particularly chat part of them who inhabit the territory. of the United 
Aue e 
he Ginn which Colunibus bad acquired by bis firſt Abe ien 
on this weſtern continent, ſpread through Europe, and inſpirect 
1495. many with the ſpirit of enterprize. As early as 1495, four years 
only aſter the firſt diſcovery of America, John Cabot, a Ve- 
ren obtained a grant or commiſſion from Henry VII. to N 
unknown lands and annex them to the crown.“ 

In the ſpring of 1496 he ſafled from England with two lips, cad. 
vide with him his three ſons. In this voyage, which was intended 
for China he fell in with the north fide of Terra Labrador, and: 
coaſted northerly as far as the 67th degree of latitude. 

1497. J The next year he made a ſecond voyage'to America with 
his ſon Sebaſtian, who: afterwards proceeded in the diſcoveries which 


ed the coaſt from Davis's ſtraits/to Cape Florida. 

1502. ] Sebaſtian Cabot was this year at Newfoundland; and on his 
wee. carried three of the natives of that iſland to King Henry VII. 
1513. In the ſpring of 1513, John Ponce failed from Porto Rico 
northerly, and diſcovered the continent in 30 8“ north latitude. He 
landed in April, a ſeaſon when the country around was covered with 


Verdure, and in full bloom This circumſtance induced him to call 
the country FLomwpa, which, for many years, was the common name. 


for North and South America. 
1516. ] In 1516, Sir Sebaſtian Cabot 10 Sir Thomas rer ex to! 
ed the: coaſt as far as Brazil in South America. 59 | 
This vaſt extent of country, the coaſt of whick was FINE explored, 


85 ned unclaimed. and unſettled by any European power, (except 


by the Spaniards in South America): for almoſt century from the 

time of its diſcovery. | 

154. ] It was not till the year 1524 that France attempted diſcov. 

eries-owthe American coaſt. Stimulated by his enterprizing neigh- 

bours, Francis I. who poſſeſſed a great and active mind, ſent John. 

Verrazano, a Florentine, to. vari, for the youre of making dif- 
6 hy” „ orie 


© ® See Hazard's © Hiſtorical Collection vel. 1. . » NOK chis. grant is-re» 
cited at me It is dated A. D. 1495+ a 


FJ She bas Be ER 


TOE OM 


_ this country, and was buried on the bank of 


| begun a ſettlement in 154t or 1542, w 
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5 : Aber” He traverſed" the coaſt from latitude 280 26 So north. 


a ſecond voyage, ſometime: after, he was loſt, 


1525. J The next year Stephen Gomes, the firſt Spaniard who came 
upon the American coaſt for diſcovery; ſailed from Groyn in Spain, 


to Cuba and Florida, thence northward to Cape Razo or Race, in lat- 
itude 465 north, in ſearch of a northern paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. 
1528. Pamphilo de Narvaez, in the ſervice of Spain, failed from 
Cuba with 400 men to conquer Florida; but he was wretked | on the 
coalt by a tempeſt, and his purpoſe defeated: | 
-1534-] In the ſpring of 1534, by the direction of Fragile) I. a | fleet 
was fitted out at St. Malo's in France, with deſign. to make diſcoveries 


in America. The command of this fleet was given to James Cartier.“ 


He arrived at Newfoundland in May of this year. Thence he ſailed 


5 northerly; and on the day of the feſtival of St. Lawrence, he found 
himſelf in about latitude 48 301 north, in the midſt of a broad gulf, 


which he named St. Lawrence. He gave the ſame name to the riv- 


er which empties into it. In this voyage, he failed as far north as lat- 
| itude 5x®, expecting in vain to find a paſſage to China. : 


1535. J The next year he ſailed up the river St. Lawrence 300 leagues, 


to hs great and ſwift Fall. He called' the country New France ; built 

a fort near che weſt end of the Iſle of Orleans, which he called Port 

dt St. Croix, in which he ſpent the winter, and returned in the fol- 
lowing ſpring to France, carfying with him ſome of the natives. 


1539. ] On the 12th of May, 1539, Ferdinand de Soto, with 900 


men, beſſdes ſeamen, failed from Cuba, having for his object the con- 
0 þ was of Florida. On the 3oth of May he arrived at Spirito Sante, 


m whence he travelled northward to the Chickaſaw country, in a- 
bout latitude 35 or 36. He died, after having ſpent three years in 
Mi lifippi River, May, 

T $42, aged 42 years. Alverdoſucceeded him. 
1540.] Cartier made a third voyage to Canada, built a fort and 
ks, he called Charl:bourg, four 
leagues above Port de St. Croix. He ſoon after broke up the ſettle- 

ment and ſailed to Newfoundland. 


1542.] In 1542, Francis la Rds Lord Robe well o or Roberval, was. 


ſent to Canada, by the French king, with three ſhips and 200 men, 


women and children. 'They wintered here in a fort which they had 
built, and returned in the ſpring. About the year 1550, a large nunt- 


ber of adventarers failed for Canada, but were never after heard of; In 


1598, the king of France commiſſioned the Marquis De la Roche to 


conquer Canada, and other countries not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian 


Prince. We do not learn, however, that la Roche ever attempted to 


execute his commiſſion, or that any further attempts were made W 


Ferrle Canada during this century. 


During the ſucceeding 30 years, whe pailtion for Mſeovety nook a- 
nother direction. Adventurers from Europe were ſeeking a paſſage 


to wr. and China by the N. E. but were prevented from accom- 


. pPlwGwiſhing 


In Hazard's Hiftoricat Collections, Vol: I, pa 195 is a commiſſion from Francis to 
rata Cartier or Quartier, for mak ing an nnn e in Canada, dated Oct. 7, 540. 
Probably this commiſſion was given him in conſequence of his former diſcoveries. 
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plitking their views by the cold and ice of thoſe inhoſpitable regions 

In this interval, the French of Brittany, the Spaniards of Biſcay, and 
the Portugueſe, enjoyed the fiſhery, on the banks of Newtqunglands 
without interruption.” 1725 fined: 3 . vi. 4 

| anuary 0, 1.543- $ year war grante a pen- 
PE fe life to Seba an Cabot, in conſideration of the important ſer- 
vices he had rendered to the: kin 1 75 5 by his diſcoveries in America. 5 
Very reſpectable deſcendants of the Cabot family now. live. in the 
Commonwealth of Mafachuſetts. 

1562.] The Admiral of France, Chatillon, early in this year, ſent 
out a fleet under the command of John Ribalt. He arrived at Cape 
Francis on the coaſt of Florida, near which, on the firſt of May, he 
diſcovered and entered a river which, he onlled May river. It is more 

_ than probable that this river is the ſame which we now call St. Mary's, 
which forms a part of the ſouthern boundary of the United States. As 
he coaſted northward ke diſcovered eight other rivers, one of which 

| be called Port Royal, and failed up it ſeveral leagues. On one of the 
rivers he built a fort and called it Charts, in which he left à colony 

under the direction of Captain Albert. The ſeverity of Albert's 
x 564 meaſures excited a mutiny, in which, to the ruin of the colony, 

he was ſlain. Two years after, Chattillon ſent Rene Laudonier 
with three ſhips to Florida. In June he arrived at the river May 

- Ir he built a fort, and, in honor to his king, Charles IX. he called 

K AROLINAs .. 

nn Auguſt, this. year, Capt. Ribalt arrived at Florida the ſecond 
time, with a fleet of ſeven veſſels, to recruit the colony, which, bye 
> 7 before, be had.left under che direction of the unfor unate Capi 
bert. 8 Fox dens 
The September following, Pedro Mclandes, with fix Spaniſh ſhips, 
purſued Ribalt up the river on which he had ſettled, and overpower- 
ing him in numbers, cruelly maſſacred him and his whole company. 
Melandes having in this way taken. poſſeſſion of the country, built 
three forts, and left them garriſoned with 1200 ſoldiers. . Laudonier 
and his colony on May River, receiving. information of the fate of 
/  Kibalt, took the alarm and eſcaped to Franee..  - | 
| LCAPEC 
” .1567.] A fleet of three ſhips was this year ſent food France to 
Florida, under the command of Dominique de Gourges. The object 
of this expedition, was to diſpoſſeſs the Spaniards of that part of Flor- 
ddda which they had cruelly and unjuſtifiably ſeized three: years 
1568. before. He arrived on the eoaſt of Florida, April, 1568, and 
ſioon after made a ſacceſsful attack upon the forts. The recent 
ervelty of Melandes and his company excited revenge in he breaſt of 
- Gourges, and rouſed the F principle of retaliation. He 
took the forts ; put moſt of the Spaniards to the * z and having 

- burned and demalibeq all their fortreſſes, returned to France: Dur- ; 

2 the 1 e * * eg en dere er | 
| 5 1376. 
* Hanard's Hiſt. Coll. Vol, I. vn 23. Han . this (The * Nie 
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576.7 All attempts to find a N. E. paſſage to India being fruſ- 


wated, Capt. Frobiſher was ſent this year, to find out a N. W. pal- 
ſage to that country. The firſt land which he made on the coaſt was a 
Cape, which, in honor to the queen, he called Qucen Elizabeth's Fort- 
land. In coaſting northerly he diſeovered the ſtraits which bear his 
name, and which are now impaſſable by reaſon of fixed ice, He proſe- 
euted his ſearch for à paſſage into the weſtern ocean, till he was pre- 
vented by the ice, and then returned to England.“ Thie two follow- 
ing years he made a ſecond and a third voyage, but produced no 
material diſcovery. | FO TT I e 1 


1 : 


Sir Francis Drake, being on a cruiſe againft the Spaniards in the 


South Sea, landed on the continent of America, northward of Gali- 
fornia, took poſſeſſion of a harbour, and called the circumjacent coun- 
try between lat. 38 and 42% Now Albion, which name it has eyer 

Jr (vu e 1 


1579.) In 1579, Sir Hamphry Gilbert obtained a patent from 
queen Elizabeth, for lands not yet poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prinee, 


provided he would take poſſeſſion within fix years. With 
1583. this encouragement he ſailed to Newfoundland, and on the firſt 
elf Auguſt 1583, anchored in Conception Bay. He took form- 
al poſſeſſion of the Continent of N. America for the crown of Eng- 
land. In purſuing his diſcoveries he loſt one of his ſhips on the ſhoa 

of Sable, and on his return home, a ſtorm overtook him, in which 
he was unfortunately loſt, and the intended ſettlement was prevented. 
_ *" 1584.7] This year two patents were granted by queen Elizabeth 


\ 


{March 25,) for lands not poſſeſſed by any Chriſtian prince. T By 
direction of Sir Walter, two ſhips were fitted and ſent out under the 
command of Philip Amidas, and Arthur Barlow, with 107 paſſengers, 
In June 1585 they arrived on the coaſt, and anchored in a harbour 
ſeven leagues welt of the Roanoke. This eolony returned to England 
With Sir Francis Drake, in June, 1586: On the 13th of July, they, 
in a formal manner, took poſſeſſion of the country, and, in honor of 
their virgin queen Elizabeth, they called it Virginia, Pill this time the 
country was known by the general name of Florida. After this Vis 
cini became the common name for all North America. 5 
16586. This year, Sir Walter Raleigh fent Sir Richard Gretville 
to America, with ſeven ſbips. He arrived at Wococon harbour in 
3 Having ſtationed a colony of more than an hundred people at 
oanoke; under the direction of Capt. Ralph Lane, he coaſted north- 
eaſterly as far as Cheſapeak Bay, and returned to England. © _ 
The colony under Capt. Lane, endured extreme hardſhips, and mult: 
Have periſhed, had not Sir Francis Drake fortunately returned to Vir- 
ginia, and carried them to England, after having made ſeveral. con- 
queſts for the queen in the Welt Indies and other places. 
A fortnight after, Sir Richard Grenville arrived with new ure. 
| ne : and although he did not find the colony which he had hefore 
left, and knew =p 5 they had periſhed, he had the raſhneſfs to leave 


zo men at the ſame place, _ PE al 
0 # Hazard's Hiſtorical Collections, Vol. I. page 23. 1 
1 Hagard's Hiſt. A Vol. I. page 28 and 33 . 
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1583. The year following, Sir Walter ſent another company to 
Virginia, under Goyernour White, with a charter and twelve aſſiſt : 
ants. In July he arrived at Roanoke. Not one of the ſecond com- 
pany remained, He determined, however, to riſk a third colony. 
| 1 he left 115 people at the old ſettlement, and returned ta 
| This year (Aug. 13.) Mateo was baptized in Virginia. He was 
the firſt native Indian who received that ordinance in that part of A- 
merica, He, with Towaye, another Indian, had viſited England, and 
returned home to Virginia with the colony. On the 18th of Auguſt, 
Mrs, Dare was delivered of a daughter, whom ſhe called VI GIxIA. 
She was born at Roanoke, and was the firſt Engliſh child that was 
born in North America. WE OS Ao EDS i ge Ret 
1590. ] In the year 1590, Governor White came over to Virginia 
with ſupplies and recruits for his colony; but, to his great grief, not 
a man was to be found, They had all miſerably famiſhed with hun- 
ger, or were maſlacred by the Indians. 
1592, ] Juan de Fuca, a Greek, in the ſervice of Spain, was ſent by 
the viceroy of Mexico, to diſcover a N. W. paſſage, by exploring the 
eveſtern fide of the American continent. He diſcovered a ſtrait which 
bears his name in the 48th deg. N. lat, and ſuppoſed it to be the long 
defired paſſage. ¶ Purcbas.—Bellaap . fo 
1598. ] De la Loche obtained from Henry IV. of France, a com. 
miſſion to conquer Canada, and other countries not poſſeſſed by any 
chriſtian prince. He ſailed from France with a company of convid, 
from the priſons ; landed 40 on the %. of Sable. Seven years after, 
the ſurvivors, being 12 in number, were taken off and carried home to 
France; Henry pardoned them, and gave them 50 erowns each, as a 
recompenſe for their wag 0 DL Purebats. Fer 7 TT 
1602. ] In the ſpring of this year, Bartholomew Goſnold, with 32 
perſons, made a voyage to North Virginia,-and diſcovered and gave 
names to Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, and Elizabeth Iſlands, and to 
Dover Clif. Elizabeth Ifland was the place which they fixed for 
heir firſt ſettlement, But the courage of thoſe : who were to have 
tarried, failing, they all went on board and returned to En = All 
the attempts to ſettle this continent which were made by the Dutch, 
French, and Engliſh,. from its diſcovery to the preſent time, a period 
of 110 years, pre ved jneffectual. The Spaniards only, of all the 
European nations, had been ſucceſsful. There is no account of there 
having been one European family, at this time, in all the vaſt extent 


o 


of coaſt from Florida to Greenland, VVV 
1603. J Martin Pring and William Brown, were this year ſent by 
Sir Walter Raleigh, with two ſmall. veſſels, to make diſcoveries in 
North Virginia. They came upon the coaſt, which was broken with a 
_ multitude of iſlands, in latitude 435 30“ north. They \coaſted ſouth= 
ward. to Cape Cod Bay; thence. round the Cape into a commydious 
harbour'in latitude 41% 50, where they went aſhore and Rand ſeven 
yeeks,. during which time they loaded one of their veſſels with faſſa- 
. ß 03 7.0: BARON. - 
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- Gilbert,i in a voyage to South Virginia, in ſearch of the 
third colony which had been left there by Governor White, in 1587, 
having touched at ſeveral of the Welt India Iflands, landed near 
Cheſapeak Bay, where, in a ſkirmiſh with the Indians, he and four 
af his men were unfortunately {lain. The reſt, without oy further 
| ſearch for the colony, returned to England. | ; 

France, being at this time in a ſtate of tranquillity, in Who eie 
of the edit of Nantz in favor of the Proteſtants, paſſed by Henry 
IV. (April 1598) and of the peace with Philip, king of Spain and 

ortugal, was induced to purſue her diſcoveries in America.  Accord- 
ingly the king ſigned a patent“ in favor of De Mons or Monts, 
(November 8, 1603) of all the country from the 8 to 

1 the 46th degree of north latitude, under the name of ' Acadia 
2604. The next year Pe Mons ranged the toaſt from St. Lawrence 
to Cape Sable, and round to Cape Cod, and be an plantations at Ton 
2 St. John's, and St. Croix in the bay of wa. ag . 

KA 1605:]:In May 1605, George's Iſland and Pentecoſt Rathen n 
5 e by Capt George Weymouth. In May be entered a large 
liver in latitude 43 20/, (variation 1715 weſt,) ſuppoſed to be 
Kennebeck or Penobſcot. Capt. Weymouth carried with him to 
England five of the natives, whom he dehivered ·⁰ Sir F N e 
Georges, then. Governor of Plymouth. 
- -...x606.] April oth; this year, James J. by 3 e Virgin | 
| into two colonies. The: /euthern, included all lands between the 34th 
and 41ſt degrees of north latitude. This was ſtyled the ff colony, 
under the name of South Virginia, and was granted to the London 
Company. The northern; called the ſecond colony, and known by the 
general name of North Virginia, included-all lands between the 38th 
and 45th degrees north latitude, and was granted to the Plymouth 
Company. Each of theſe colonies had a council of thirteen men to 
| vern them. To prevent diſputes about territory, the colony which 

Fla laſt place: themſelves was prohibited to plant within an hun- 
dred miles of the other. There appears to be an inconſiſtency in 
theſe grants, as the lands lying en, eee 38th and IR oa | 
are covered by both patents. 

Both the London and Plymouth communiay e hs 
within the limits af | their reſpective grants. Wich en ſucceſs Og 
no be mentioned. 

Mr. Fiercy, brother to the Earl of Neri be , in the Fu 4 N 


of the London Company, went over with a colony to Virginia, ane 
diſcovered Powhatan, now James River; In the mean time the 


Plymouth company ſent Capt. Henry Challone, in a veſſel of fifty 


five tons, to plant a colony in North Virginia; but in his ee = 


was taken by a Spaniſh fleet and carried to Spain, |. 
-1607.] Champlain, by order of De Mons, ſailed up the river Cana | 
ö — (now St. Lane and fortified Rube, che name of a ſtrait i in 
|. e river. „ . 
pe London company; in the 88 of this year, - fone Capt. ChatC. 
wpher Newport, * three, veſſels, 0 F che = 
. MES | a H 4 

u. Coll, Vol. I. p. 45,—+ Ibid. 2. 3 


of April Ma 3 ks Bay, and a. and ſoon after gave 

40 the moſt ſouthern point che name of Cape Henry, which 
Moy 120 it ſtill retains. Having elected Mr. Edward Wingfield 
„ Ppreſident for the year, Aer next. day landed all Fa, men; 

and began a ſettlement on James river, at a place which 
5e 22 20 they . James- Town. This is the firſt town that was 

ſettled by the Engliſh in North America. The June fol- 
loving, Capt. Newport ſailed for England, EY: with the preſident 
one hundred and four perſons. 

. Auguſt 22.] In Auguſt died Capt. Bartholomew: Goſaold, the firſt 
projector of this ſettlement, and one of the xoungil; The ſelowing 
winter James. Town was burnt. 

During this time, the Plymouth company Sued out "Sh hips under 
2 command of Admiral Rawley Gilbert. They failed for North 

inia on the 3 iſt of May, with one hundred planters, and Capt. 
. Pophama for their preſident. They arrived in Auguſt and ſet- 
tled about nine or ten leagues to the ſouthward of the mouth of Saga- 
dahok river. A great part of the colony, however, diſheartened by 
the ſeverity of the winter, returned to England in December, leaving | 
their preſident, Capt. Popham, with only forty five men. ' 
„It was in the fall of this year that the famous Mr. Robinſon, with 

rt of his congregation, who afterwards ſettled at Plymouth in Newa 
5 removed from the north of r to © MS ir avoid: be 


A 


Lt.. ee the: country, previ any further attempts 
wo North Virginia for ſeveral years after: 73 
_  1609.] The London company, laſt year, ſent Capt. Nelſon, with two 
ſhips and one hundred and twenty perſons, to James-Town ; and this 
2 Capt. John Smith, afterwards preſident, arrived on the coaſt of 

th Virginia, and by failing up à number of the rivers, diſcovered 
dhe ititeriour country. In September, Capt. Newport arrived with i 
1 98 Pare whuch increaſed. the as to Na ſouls. 


Me, 
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Mr. Robinſon and his congregation, who had ſettled at Amſterdam, 
removed this year to Leyden ; where they remained more than even 
years, till a part of them came over to New England. 

The council for South Virginia, having reſigned their old com- 
pillſion, requeſted and obtained a new one ;* in conſequence of which, 
they appointed Sir Thomas Weſt, Lord De la War, general of the 
colony; Sir Thomas Gates, his lieutenant ; Sir George Somers, Ad- 
miral; Sir Thomas Dale, high marſhal; Sir Ferdinand Wainman, 
general of the horſe; and Capt. Newport; vice admiral. 

June 8.] In June Sir Thomas Gates, Admiral Newport, and Sit 


8e Somers, with ſeven ſhips; a ketch and a pinnace, having fire 


hundred ſouls on board, men, women and children, failed 
LY 24-] from Falmouth for South Virginia. In eroſſing the Baha. 


ma Gulf, on the 24th of July, the fleet was overtaken by a 
* ſtorm, and ſeparated. Four days after, Sir George Somers 


ran his veſſel aſhore on one of the Bermuda Iſlands, which, from this 
circumſtance, have been called the Somer Hands. The people on 


Board, one hundred and fifty in number, all got ſafe on ſhore; and 


there remained until the following May. The remainder of che fleet 
arrived at Virginia in Auguſt. © The colony was now inczeaſed to 
_ ive hundred men. Capt. Smith, then preſident, a little before the 
© arrival of the fleet, had been very badly burnt by means of ſome 
powder which had accidentally caught fire. This unfortunate” cir< 
1 together with the oppoſition he met with from thoſe who 

ad lately arrived, induced him to leave the colony and return t6 

England; which he accordingly did the laſt of September. Francis 
Welt, his ſucceſſor in office, ſoon followed him, and George Piercy 
was elected preſident, - 


1610. ] The year ma, the South Virginia or London com. 


mow fealed a patent to Lord De la "War; conſtituting him Governor 


Captain General of South Virginia. He ſoon after embarked 


for 8 with Capt. Argal and onẽ hundred and fifty men, in three 


> Phe nekoitutints people, who, the year before; had'been Mipwreck 
ſe on the Bermuda Iſlands, had employed themſelves during the 


winter" and fpring, under the direction of Sir Thomas Gates, Si bir | 


e Somers, and Admiral Newport, in building ig to tra 
port themſelves to the continent. They embarked for Virginia on 
the roth of May, with abont one hundred and fifty perſons on board; 


Teaving two of their men behind, who choſe to ſtay ; and landed at 


es-Town-on the 23d of the lame month. Finding the colony, 
Which at the time of Capt. Smith's departure, confiſted of five hun. 
Ared ſotils, now reducet to fixty, and thoſe few in a diſtreſſed and 
wretched ſituation, they with one voice reſolved to return. to Eng- 
Land; and for this purpoſe, onthe 7th of June, the whole colony re- 
Said on board eit veſſels, broke up the fertlemenit, and Giled 
own the river on their way to their native aprons 1 
292.47, Fbrtigättiy: 
* "wh ſecond Charter of Virginia, bears Tate! 
+ * N 
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5 8 Lord De la War, who had embarked for James- Town 
the. March before, met them the day after they failed, and perſuaded 
them to return with him to James- Town, where they arrived and 
Landed the 10th of June. The government af the colony of right, 
devolved upon Lord De la War. From this time we may date the | 
efecual ſettlement of Virginia. Its hiſtory from this period, will be 
given in its proper place. 

In 1611, Sir Thomas Dale reinforeed the colony of South Viegin- h 
ia with 300 people, and Sir Thomas Gates with 300 more, mien 
them with cattle and ſwine. 

As early as the year 1607. and 1608, Mars Hydſon, an Evgliſh- 
man, under a commiſſion from king James, in the employ of the Eaſt 
India company, made ſeveral voyages for the diſcovery of a north weſt 
paſſag e to che Eaſt Indies. In 1609, upon ſome miſunderſtanding, he en- 

aged 12 the Dutch ſervice, in the proſecution of the ſame deſign, and on. 

is return ranged along the ſea coaſt of what has ſince been called New 

Eng land, (which, three years before was granted by king James to 
His. Engl ſubjects, tke Plymouth Company) and entere Hudſon's 
_ Tiver, giving it his own name. He aſcended this river in his boat as 
Far as what has ſince been called Aurania or Albany. In 1613, the 
Dutch Weſt India company, ſent ſome, perſons to this river, to trade 
with the Indians; and as early as 1623, the Dutch bad a trading houſe 
on 3 river. In n oft theſe diſcoveries and ſettle- 


oy oa 


been Achte. This pid ng 5 the Boten called 7 Nabe | 
,and in 1614 the States General granted a patent to ſundry mer- 

Chants for an excluſive trade on Hudſon's river, who, the ſame year, 
built a fort on the weſt ſide near Albany. From this time we now | 
date the ſettlement of New-York, the hiſtory of which will be annex- 
ed to a deſcription of the ſtate. 5 
Conception Bay, on the Ifland of Newfoundland, was s faked in 1 
the year 1610, by about forty planters, under governor John Guy, to 
whom king James had given a patent of incorporation. 

Champlain, a Frenchman, had begun a ſettlement at Que hoc. 1608. 
St. Croix, Mount Manſel, and Port Royal were ſettled about the ſame 
time. Theſe ſettlements remained undiſturbed till 1613, when the 
Virginians, hearing that the French had ſettled within their limits, 
ſent Capt. Argal to diſlodge them. For this purpoſe he ſailed to Sag- 
 adahok, took their forts at Mount Manſel, St. Croix and Port — 1 
with thaw veſſels, ordnance, cattle and proviſions, and carried them 
| 5 J 1 T0. in Virginia. Quebec was left in poſſeſſion of the 

enc 

1614-] This year Capt. John Smith, wich two ſhips and forty five 
men and boys, made a voyage to North Virginia, to make experiments 
upon a gold and copper mine. His orders were, to fiſh and trade with 
the natives, if he ſhould fail in his expectations with regard to the 
mine. To facilitate this buſineſs, he took with him Tantum, an Indian, 
* one that . — carried to England in 1605. Ia 


Abri 
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April he reached che illand Monahigan in latitude 353 ol. Here 
Capt. Smith was directed to ſtay and R poſſeſſion with ten men, for 
the purpoſe of making a trial of the whaling buſineſs, but being diſap- 
pointed in this, he built ſeven boats, in-which-thirty-ſever- men made 
a very facceſsfal fiſhing voyage. In the mean time the Captain him- 
ſelf, with eight men only, in a ſmall boat, coaſted from Penobſcot to 
Sagadahok, Acociſco, Paſlataquack, Tragabizanda, now called Cape 


Ann, thence to Acomac, where he: ſkirmiſhed with ſome Indians: 


- thence to Cape Cod, where he ſet his Indian, Tantum, aſhore, and left 
him, and returned to Monahigan. In this voyage he found two 
French ſhips in the Bay of Maſſachuſetts, who had come there-ſix- 
weeks before, and during that time, had been trading very atlvantage- 
oufly with the Indians. It was conjectured that there were, at this 
bo time, three thouſand Indians upon the Maſſachuſetts Iſlands. - 4 

In July, Capt. Smith embarked for England in one of the veſſels, 
| leaving the other under the command of Capt. Thomas _— to equip 
for a voyage to Spain. After Capt. Smith's departure, Hunt perfidi: 
ouſly allured twenty Indians (one of whom was Squanto, afterwards ſo 

ſerviceable to the Engliſh) to come on board his ſhip at Patuxit, and 
ſeven more at Nauſit, and carried them to the iſland of Malaga, where 


he ſold them for twenty pounds each, to be ſlaves for life. his con- 


duct, which fixes an indelible ſtigma upon the character of Hunt, ex. 
ited in the breaſts of the Indians ſuch an inveterate hatred: of the 
Engliſh, that, for many years after, all commercial intercourſe wich 50 
them was rendered exceedingly dangerous. 
Capt. Smith arrived at London the laſt of Auguſt, "hi be drew 
a map of the country, and called it Nzw-Ex6Lany. From this time 
North Virginia aſſumed the name of Eg and the name Ripe 
"= was confined to the ſouthern colony. | 
| Between the years 1614 and 1620, ſeveral. attempts dene n 
5 the Plymouth company to ſettle New-England, but from ſeveral cauk 
es they were all rendered ineffectual. During this time, een alt 
advantageous trade was carried on with the natives. 
1᷑8561 5. ] Robert Bylot and William Baffin failed from . 
1616. land in ſearch of a northweſt paſſage. The following year 
_ + _.; they: made another voyage, and diſcovered the n ne 
h bets which bears Beaffin's name. 
About this time war, famine, and peſtilence raged among che na- 
: G of New. England, and ſwept off great numbers of them. When 
Thoma Dermer arrived in New-England in 1619, he found many pla- 
ces, before populous, almoſt deſolate, and the few remaining inhabit⸗ 
ants, either ſick or but ſcarcely recovered. 
1617. J In the year 1617, Mr. Robinſon and bis congregation; NAY 
enced by ſeveral weighty. 1 meditated a removal to America. 
Various difficulties intervened to prevent the ſucceſs. of their 
| 1620 deſigns until the year 1620, when a part of Mr. Robinſon' s 
congregation came over and ſettled at Plymouth. At this 
time commenced the ſettlement of New-England. - -- 
The particulars relating to the firſt immigrations to this northern 


of America; the progreſs of its ſettlement, &c. will be e in Re 


We of * , to which the reader i is referrell. a 
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built ſeveral forts, and made ſettlements. 
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In order to preſerve the chronological order in whioh the ſeveril 
c colonies, now grown into independent fates, were fivit ſettled, | 
1605 it will de neceſſary that I ſhould juſt mention, that the next 
pFear after the ſettlement of Plymouth, Capt. John Maſon ob- 
tained of the Plymouth council a grant of a part of the preſent 
165 * ſtate of New. Hampfhire. Two years after, under the autho- 
© rity of this grant, a x ll colony. fixed down near che mouth 
of Piſcataqua river. From this period we ny date _ rtdlement of 
Nzw-Hampsnins. 9793 
1627.] In 1627, a colony of Swedes and Flags: came over and 
landed at Cape Henlopen and afterwards purchaſed of the Indians 
che land from Cape Henlopen to the Falls of; Delaware, on both fides 
che river, which they called Nee Swedeland Strram. On this river my 


— * 
' 5 


1628. On the 19th of March, 1628, the council tor New. Eng- 
land ſold to Sir Henry Roſwell, and five others, a large tract of land, 
lying round Maſſachuſetts Bay. The June following, Capt. John 
Endicot, with his wife and company, came over and ſettled at Naum- 
keags now called Salem.“ This was the firſt Engliſh ſettlement which 
was made in Mass achuvstrrs Bar. Plymouth, indeed, which is now 
included in the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, was ſettled eight years 
before, but at this time it was a ſeparate colony, under a diſtinct gov- 
erument; and continued fo, until the ſecond charter of Maſſachuſetts 
was granted by William and Mary in 1691 by which Plymouth, the 


Province of Main and Sagadahok, were annexed to Maſſachuſetts. * 


va 13; 1633.7] In the reign of Charles the firſt, Lord Baltimore, 
oman Catholic, applied 4 and obtained a grant of a tract of land 
Cheſapeak Bay, about one hundred and forty miles long and one 


hundred and thirty broad. Soon after this, in conſequence of the 


rigour of che laws of "England againſt the Roman Catholicks, Lord 
Baltimore, with a number of His perſecuted” brethren; came over and 
ſettled it, and in honor of en Henrietta Marin; e called i it Mas 
RYLAND. 
The firſt grant of Connedicirt was nde by Robert, Far! of War: 
wick, preſident of "the council of Plymouth, to Lord Say 
e - und Seal, to Lord Brook and others, in the year! 1631. In 
ioth. conſequence c of ſeveral ſmaller grants made afterwards by 
1631. the pätentees to particular perſons, Mr. Fenwick made a 
F: 26 — een at che oe of pier mona emi and- called ir 
Tos atv Saybrook. - 
3 2 140 cats 95 add; at 8 were Ratph . his 
brethren, Richard and William; who, with 3 or 4 more, by Goyernor Endicot's 
conſent, undertovk a journey through. the woods above 12 miles weſtward, till they 
came to a neck of land called Miſbawum, between Myſtic ahd Charles Rivers, full 
of Indians, named Aberginiarns. - Fheir old Sachem being dead, his eldeſt ſon, called 
dy the Engliſh John Sagamore,'was Chief; a man of gentle and good difpoſition, by 
whoſe free conſent they ſettled here ; where they found but one Engliſh houſe, 


8 and palliſadesd, e. dy Thomas Walford, 4 ſmith,” Prince * 


hron. p. 174. 

June 1629, Mr. Thom Graves ttnoved from Satens ts | Miſhawwm, and with 
the Governor's confent called it Charlefown. | He laid the town out in two acre | 
hots; and built the Grear: Heuſe which afterwards OR ths, houſe e 
Worſhip. Mr. Bright, Miniſter. Ibid. p. 183, nk” 


| + Hazard's kik. Coll. f. 348,” e 
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OE On the 3 of March, . Charles che ny 3 
4 the Duke of. York, what is now called Nzw-Jazszr, then a part 


12 a lar MIO tract of country by the name of New-Netherland. Some 


New-Jerſey were ſettled by tho Dutch, as early as about 


. 
1662.] In che year 1662, Charles tlie ſecond granted to Edward, 


Earl of Clarendon, and ſeven others, almoſt che whole territory of the 
three Southern States, North and South Carolina and Georgia, 


Va. Two years after he granted a ſecond charter, enlarging their 
boundaries. The proprietors, by virtue of authoriy veſted in 
them by their charter, engaged Mr. Locke to frame a ſyſtem of laws 


for the government of their intended colony. . Notwithſtanding 


/.. theſe preparations, no.effectual ſettlement was made until-the 
2669. year 1669, (though one was attempted in 1667) when Govern- 
or Sayle came over with à colony and fixed on a neck of land 

| between Aſhley and Cooper Rivers, Thus commenced the ſettlement 
of CAROLINA, which then included che whole territory between the 


292 and 369, 30/ North latitude, together with. the Hahne une, 


ring between Hirne 22? and 237 north. 
168 1. The Royal charter for Pennfylvania was nted to William 
Penn on the 4th of March 16891. The fir colony came over 
1682. the next year and ſettled under the proprietor, William Penn, 
who acted as Sovernar, from October 1632, to Auguſt 1684, 


Th firſ aſſembly i; in the province of Pennſylvania was held at Cheſ- 


ter, on the 4th of: December 1682. Thus William Penn, a Quaker, 
ly celebrated as a great and good man, had the honor of laying the 
1 of the -Draſent: PRPWjous " r Hourihing were 
PENNSYLYANI4: | 
The proprietary government in Duvalin „ was attended: with ſo ma- 


ny inconveniences, and-oecaſiongd-ſuch. violent diſſentions among the 


ſettlers, that nhe Parliament of Great. Britain Vas induced to take the 
province under their immediate care. The proprietors, (except Lord 
n accepted of 2 22,500 Rerling, from the crown, for the pro- 

ty and juriſdigion, This agreement was ratified. by act of 
ang. PEN 


ent in 1739. A clauſe in this act reſerved. to Lord 


nville his eighth ſhare of the property and arrears of quit- 
rents, which eontinuad legally veſtedꝰ in his family tilh the revolution 


1 2 Lord Granville's: _— made a part of the preſent ſtate of 
North. Ca ark eee r 7 OM! ene TAY belong? | 


„ D . X'S 
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| 2 che proprietors, was divided into North and South Carolina. 
Lara remained ſeparate royal governments until they became indepen- 
t States. 

For the relief of paor indi * people of Great Britain wt Ireland, 
and for the ſecurity of Carolina, a project was formed for planting a 
colony between the rivers Savannah and Alatamaha. Accordingly, 
application being made to King George the ſecond, he iſſued 
1732. letters patent, bearing date June gth, 1732, for legally carrying 
into execution the benevolent plan. In honor of the king, 
who greatly encouraged the plan, they called the new province 
GeorGia. Twenty one truſtees were appointed to conduct the affairs 
relating to the ſettlement of the province. The November following, 
one hundred and fifteen perſons, one of whom was general Oglethorp, 
embarked for Georgia, where they arrived, and landed at Yamacraw. 
In explorin 7 country, they found an elevated pleaſant ſpot of 
ground on the bank of a navigable river, upon which they marked out 
. @ town, and from the Indian name of the tiver whichi paſſed by it, 

called it Savannah. From this period we may date the ſettlement or 
Groro1,: 7 

The country, now > alle Kernicky; was well Rings to the Indian 
traders, many years before its ſettlement, They gave a deſcription of 

-, it to Lewis Evans, who publiſhed his ts map of it as early 


175 2. as the year 1752. James Macbride, with ſome others, explor- ; 
1754. ed this country” in 1754. Col. Datel Boon viſited it in 
. 1769. „ 

1773.1 Four years after; col, Boon arid tits amy, with five her 


5 families, who were joined by forty men from Powel's valley, degan 


tune fettlement of KenTvcxr; * which is now one of the moſt grow- 


ing colonies, perhaps, in the world; and was erected into an ini epen- 
dent ſtate, by a& of Congrels, December 6th, 1790, nd techived' 110 
the Union, June 1ſt, 1992, : 
The tract of country called Weantowr} before- the laid war, Was 
50 both by New- Vork and New- Hampſtire. When hoſtilities 
commenced between Great- Britain and her -Colonies, the inhabitants 
conſidering themſelves as in a ſtate of nature, as to civil government, 
and not within any legal juriſdiction, aſſociated and formed for them- 
ſelves a conſtitution o government. Under this conſtitution, they 
have ever fince continued to exereiſe all the powers of an indepen- 
dent State. Vermont was not admitted into union with the other ſtates 
7 till March 4th 1791; yet we may venture to date her political 
1777. exiſtence as a ſeparate government, from the year 1777, becauſe, | 
ſince that time, Vermont has, to all intents and purpoſes, been 
4 ſovetely and independent State. The firſt ſettlement in this fate | 
was made at Bennington as early as about 1764. 

The rife tract of country lying — of the Okis o River 

| within the limits "AO United Fa Rt erected into a ſe 


„„ as 4. 8 iS a err 
5 * : * 34 74 


e This e 2 mk; io ee df the Penny 1568, at Furt Statiwix; | 
whith expreſsly ſtipulates, that this tract of country ſhould be NN for the weſ- 
dern, e $ to huat upon, until they and the. cron England ſhould- otherwiſe 
8 TR is has been one great cauſe of the enmity of thoſe Indian nations ta the 
 Viagitians. [Col. Mergan.] 


SETTLEMENT or NORTH AMERICA. 
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der. 
view. | 
: Names of place. Wie fit 
| uebec, | 
Virginia, e 5 
i eee June, 1610 
New York, |}. | 
New. Jerſey, 1 mou 1614 
Plymouth, 1620 
58 New Baan. 1 . 7623 ; 
bane i i TER „ 1627 | 
Connecticut, 1 * | 1635 EY 
Rhode: une. 55 8635 
ak Carolina, 1669 
Pennſylvania, - 5 ; 5-4 1682 
North cee. about 1728 
Georgia, | 1732 
egg PE WS yi 
Vermont - abou: x 1764 > 
| erritory N. W. of: 128 „ 


| 4 ; eh 1759 


8 | 
127 
porary government, by an Annen Be mn. ni. 

v 4750 © Jr ales. + 
1789.) The Tenngffee- government, or -the territory of the United 
States ſouth of Ohio, has been a ſeparate diſtrict, ſince the year 1989. 


Thus we have given a ſummary view of the firſt diſcoveries and 
progreflive nee of: North. America i in their e or- 


The following recainlation will compretend! the. whole in one | 


„ ; 


8 By the French. 


By. Lord De la War. | 
By Governor 8 ewe, | 


By the Dutch. 


By part of Mr. Robinſon's' congre-/ 
ation. ; 


8 
Zy a ſmall Engliſh colony near the 


mouth of Piſeataqua river. 15 


By the Swedes and Finns. 5 
By Capt. John Endicot wks company. 


By Lord Baltimore, with a colony of 
Roman Catholics, 2 


By Mr. Fenwick, at Saybrook, near 


the mouth of ConneRivht river. 
By Mr. Roger Williams and his Per- 
ſecuted brethren. 


..- Granted e d Ne r Wen by - 
Charles II. and made a diſtinct 


government, and ſettled ſome time 
before this by the Engliſn. 


: By Governor Sayle. „ 
Buy William Penn, Wan 2 colony of 7 


uakers. 
Erected into a Eparate 


ent, 65 
ſettled before by the Ahe . 


By General O: lethorpe. e 555 2 


By Col. Daniel Boon. 5 
By emigrants from Coineticns: and 
other parts of New-England. 


By the Ohio and other. companies. . 


Became a diſtindt eee Herles | 


© many Four before. 


0 The above Pj: are ; moſily from the periods when th ab | 
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* chat of Lake: among hich 10 Lake Menichlick, Lan: 619, 9 
Long. 105 W. North of this, is Lake Dobount, to the northward of 
which lies the extenſive” country of the northern Indians. Weſt of 
; theſe lakes, between the latitudes of 60 and 66 degrees, after paſſing 
a large cluſter of unnamed lakes, lies the lake or ſea Arathapeſcow, 
whoſe ſouthern ſhores are inhabited by the Arathapeſcow Indians. 
North of this, and near the Arctic circle; is Lake Edlande, around 
which live the Dog. ribbed Indians. Further north, is Buffaloe Lake, 
near which, is Copper Mine River; in lat. 72 N. and Long. i 19 W. 
f of Greenwich! The Copper Mine Indians inhabit this country. 
Between Copper Mine River, (which according to Mr. Hearue emp- 
ties into the Northern ſea; wliere the tide riſes 12 or; 14 feet, and which 
in its whole courſe is encumbered with ſſioals 1 falls) and the North- 
weſt coaſt of America, is an extenſive tract of unexplored country. 
As you deſcend from north to. ſouth on the weſtern coaſt of America, 
| juſt ſouth of the Arctic circle, you come to Cape Prince of Wales, oppo- 
| fite Eaſt Cape on the eaſtern Contirient ; and- here the two Continents 
proach, neateſt to each other. Proceeding ſouthward, you paſs 
Men Sound, Cape Stephen's, Shoalneſs, Briſtol, Bay, Prince WWlli- 
am's Sound, Cook's River, Admiralty Bay and Port Mulgrave, Nootka 
Sound, &c. From Nootka Sound proceeding ſouth, you paſs the 
4 Wa SA of Nee e tHence to California, and New 
EXICO, ' pg | OB : . 
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. DIVISIONS. 8s NORTH AMERICA. Heck, 


Ab 3 4 


| 115 br re of: aut, boadded wel he the Pacific + Ba 
1 fouth and/eaſt by California, New Mexico and Louifiana—the 
8 United States, Canada and the Atlantic ocean, and extending us far 
north as the country is habitable (a few ſcattered Engliſh, French, 
and ſome other European ttlements excepted) is: inhabited wholly 
by various nations and tribes of Indians. The Indians alſo poſſeſs large 
tracts of country within the Spaniſh American, and Britiſh dominions. 
| Thoſe parts of North America, not inhabited by Indians, belong (if w¼¹ 
include Greenland) to 1 0 Great Britain, the American States, 
and Spain. Spain claims Eaſt and Welt Florida, and all weſt of the 
Miſſiſippi, and ſouth of the northern boundaries of Louiſiana, New 
Mexico and California. Great Britain claims all the calintry inhab- 
ited by Europeans, lying north and ea 8 of the United States, t 
Greenland, ich belongs to Denmark. The remaining part is the 
| territory of the Fifteen United States. The particular Provides 29d 
Ne are tk in BRO Tg K „ 
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130 DIVISIONS « or NOR” H AMERICA. 


"8 | r ho B. I. E. 
. | Ne 


South Carolina 2249,07 Charleſton, Columbia 


2 ” and States, © " Ain, 1 75 Chief Towns, | 
; F {wen Greenland 10,000 | New „ Herrabut 5:4 
e New Rn | e 
3 Upper Canada 20, ooo Kin dan Detroit, Niagara 
Mt Lower Canada LY, n Quebec, Montreal ER 
| '> } Newfoundland 7,000 - Placentia, St. John's 
3 Cape Breton * 8 43000 | Sidpey, 60994-5950 
1 . — Brunſwick] 000 " Frederioktown: 
| | 'B Nova Scotia * il 35 i Halifax: t 
| | (St. John's Hl. end 5,000- Charlottetown TEST 
| „„ 85,539 Windſor, Rutland 2 8 
A | Newhampſhire 41,885 Portſmouth, Concord 
= {| Maſſachuſetts T 378,787 Boſton, Salem, Newbury Port 
W ©. Digrick of Maine 96,40 Portland, Hallowell, Pownalb: 
II 2 Rhode Hand” 68,82 * Nen port, Providence N 
1 = "New —_ 3401 20 Wew York, Albany er | 
be 85 New Jerſey 184,139. Trenton, Burling. ser 
So, Pennſylvania- 434,37 Philadelphia, Lancafter 
. £7 Delaware. 59,094 Dover, Wilmington, Neweaſtle 
| 8 Maryland 319,728 Annapolis, Baltimore 
Y Virginia- 1747,60 Richmond, VFeterſb: Norfolk 
Kentucky 73,677 Lexington 
S | North Carolina 393,7 "Newbern, Eidenton, Halifax 


5 a, 4 | 3 35098 3 Gee „ 
125 erritory of Ohio“ 35 oxville, Na ville am 5 
| LL Territory N. W. of one : Marietta EIS” : 

„„ Piavide fn £7 Avgefthic 
| 5 Weſt Florids , Penfacok AN 2 

' & } New Mexico © „„ ; 

1 [ California | | St. Juan 

© Pies New Spain | Mexico || 


: 


WE S T GREENLAND 


a T HIS extenſive country properly belongs to neither of the tws 

? continents ;; unleſs, as ſeems probable, it be united to America: 

' to the northward of Davis“ Straits. From its contiguity to, and 
probable union with the American continent, it appears moſt proper 
to rank it among the countries of the weſtern continent; and we have 
aud fhall bar . 2% it a place in the table of diviſions of N. America, 


und gt. ive a new deſcription of it from the beſt authorities : 
_ extant, p Ay from Crantz* Hiſtory of Greenland. _ ; 
Bounvanirs 


0 5 vue there are now (1795) neatly 0,000 inhabieants-in this lake. 


the weſtern ſhore, up Davis“ Straits, as far as the 78th degree. 


_ theice. That it is not an1 
is rendered probable, iſt. Becauſe Davis? Straits, “ or rather Baffin's 


Farewell, and as far up as Cockin's Sound, in latitude 659 riſes 18 
feet at the new and full moon, decreaſes to the. northward of - 
'  Diſko, ſo that in latitude 700 it-riſes little more than $ feet, and prob- 


narrow at laſt, that they can go on the ice ſo near to the other ſide as 


both ſides at once; but that there runs ſuch a ſtrong current from W_ 
| 70 N. into the ſtrait, that they cannot paſs it. 


„ 


| the bad degree of N. latitude, or as the inhabitants are wont to ſay, in 


Uttle known. The European cologies have ng themſelves ts tho 
_ -northward of latitude 62% i 


4 P. page to 54. From the reaſons above, 


1 
3 


2d; Becauſe the coaſt, which in other places is very high towards the 


5 1 55 in moſt places, cloſe to the ſea, i in lofty mountains and 1 
ble cliffs, and meets the mariner's eye 40 leagues at ſea. All theſe, 
| except the, exceſſively ſeep and. ſlippery rocks, are conſtantly cov» 
. ered with ice and ſnow, which has alſo, in length of time, filled all 

the elevated plains, and many vallies, and probably increaſes veatly. | 
* Thoſe rocks and cliffs which are bare of ſnow, look, at a diſtance, of 
a dark brown, and quite naked as to any kind of growth but by 2 
_ nearer inſpection, they are found to be interſperſed with many veins 
of variegated colours of Rome, here and there ipreand over with a little 


i carth and turf. 


' thouſands of Indians 3 but the ſmall pox, in 1733, png * 
| pt country, which i is the fineſt part of Greenland. „  Aei + 


: to to find a northweſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. 
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- Bounvarizs } Greenland is bounded by Davis? Strait Which 
anD EXTENT rn it from America, on the weſt; to Wach. 
ward, it is not limited, except by ſome unknown ocean, or by the 
North pole; eaſt, it has the Iey ſea, and a ſtrait which ſeparates it 
from Iceland; ſoutheaſt, it is waſhed by the Atlantic ocean; ſouth, 
it terminates. in a point called Cape Farewell, in latitude 59 degrees 
north. From Cape Farewell northeaſterly; along the ſoutheaſt ſhore, 
the coaſt has been diſcovered as far as 80 degrees north, and along 


Whether Greenland be an iſland, has not yet been decided, as no 
ſhip has yet penetrated 1 51 than the 78th degree, on aceount of 
nd, but a part of the American continent, 
Bay, grows narrower and narrower towards the 78th degree north. 


ſea, grows lower. and lower northward. 3d: The tide, which at Cape 


ably: continues to diminiſh, till there is no tide at all. To the a- 
bove may be added the relation of the Greenlanders, (which however 
cannot be much depended on) viz. that the ſtrait contracts itſelf ſo 


to be able to call to the inhabitants, and that they can ſtrike a fiſu on 


Facx or THE. The weſtern coaſt, which is waſhed ty Davis“ 
+ CounTay. Straits, i is high, rocky, barren land, which. rears its 


2 Ra c lis fielder Gudnart of 
the ſouth ; but no Europeans live there, ſo that theſe. parts are but 


Formerly the weſtern. part of Greenland was. babe by 


eſe traits were firſt diſcovered by John Davis, an Bal, in 185555 in bis 


See % Ellis' voyages to Hudſon's Bay. for the diſcovery of the N. W. logo,” 

5 Engliſh Capt. Baffin, gave up all bers 
ding a paſſage into the South Sea, through Davis“ Straits, and conſequently - 
| e e joins America, 
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NO. A factor, who lived many years in the country, and whoſe accuracy, 

as far as the ſubje& will admit, may be depended on, found in the 
compals of 40 leagues,” which was the circle of his dealings, 957 ſouls; 

conſtant reſidents, beſides - occaſional viſitors. This part of Green- 

land is the moſt populous, except Diſko bay, (which is the beſt place 

for trade) and the ſouthern parts. In other places, a perſon may travel 

50 miles and not meet with a ſingle perſon. Suppoſe however, that 

the country is inhabited for the ſpace of 400 leagues, and that there 

are 1000 ſouls, for every 40 leagues, the amount would be 10,000. 

The above mentioned factor; thinks that there are not more than 

2000, becauſe there are ſo many deſert places. He aſſerts indeed 

that the native Greenlanders, in 1730, amounted to $0,000 ; and 

when he made his firſt calculation in 1746, there were ſtill 20,000, 

- Conſequently ſince chat time their number has diminiſhed at leaſt one 


+ 
SF a 


” 2c CuvrnonTiEs.} The aſtoniſhing mountains of ice in this country 
may well be reckoned among its greateſt curioſities. | Twelve leagues BY 
8 from the colony at Good Hope, lies the famous Ice- glance, called in 5 
ſiome charts, Erc-blink. It is a large high field of ice, whoſe glance in 
the air may be ſeen for many leagues at ſea, reſembling the Aurora 
Borealis. The mouth of an inlet, 4 leagues north of the colony, is 
bdbloeched up in ſuch a manner, by many large pieces of ice driven out 
by the ebb; that it forms a phenomenon like; an. arched ice bridge, 
. ©. retching from land to land, 8 leagues in length, and two in breadth. 
_ © © "Phe openings or arches of it are computed to be from 14 to 40 yards 
e Zhi, People might paſs through them in boats, if they were not 
”- . afraid of the broken r of ſee that often fall from the top and 
_ _ ._- . fides of the arches. Places are found here, where Greenland houſes 
due ſtood, which proves that the mouth of this harbour was once open, 
Mothing can exhibit a more dreadful, and at the ame time à more 
__ .,, dazzling appearance, than thoſe prodigious maſſes of ice that ſurround 
_ the whole coaſt in various forms, reflecting a multitude of colours 
from the ſun beams, and calling to mind the enchanting ſcenes of 
romance. Such proſpects they yield in ealm weather, but when the 
wind begins to blow, and the waves to riſe in vaſt billows, the violent 
ſtocks ofthoſe pieves of ice, daſhing againſt one another, ll che mind 


none” ONES ODT er AY 
7 The 1ce mountains are pieces of ice floating in the ſea, of an amaz- 
ing ſize, and of very curious ſorms: Some have the appearance of a2 
church of caſtle, with ſquare or pointed turrets; others, of a ſhip un- 
der fail; and people have often given themſelves fruitleſs toil to go on 
board and ple the imaginary ſhip- into harbour; others look like 
| large iſlands, with. plains, vallies and hills; which often rear their 
heads 200 yards above the level of the ſea: In Diſko Bay, on 4 ground 
which the whale fiſhers ſay is 300 fathoms deep, ſeveral ſuch ice 
mountains have ſtood faſt for many years, one of which they call 
the city Harlem, and another Amſterdam. This ice for the moſt part 
is very hard, elear, and tranſparent as glaſs, of a pale green colour, and 
d dme pieces tky blue; but if you melt it and let it freeze again, it be- 
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„ Tips, SyxinGs} The tide flows from ſouth to north, and riſes in 
Axp Rivers. J common 3 fathoms in the ſouth 5 two at Good 
Hope, and one at Diſko, and continues to decreaſe as you proceed 
north. It is remarkable that the wells and ſprings in the country riſe 
and fall, in exact conformity to the waxing and waning of the moon, 
or the ebbing and flowing of the tides. In winter eſpecially, when all 
is covered over with ice and ſnow, new and briſk fountains of water 
riſe at ſpring tides, and diſappear again in places where there is com- 
monly no water, and which are elevated far above the level of the ſea. 
This country, in general, is not ſo well ſupplied with water, as the 
hilly countries in warmer regions. Moſt of the ſprings which afford 
clear and wholeſome water, have no other ſupply than the melted and 
imbibed ſow water. In the vallies, large ponds are thinly interſperſ- 
ed, which are fed by the ice and ſnow diſtilling from the moun-  _ 
tains. The little ſtreams from the hills, called ſalmon elves, are not 
ſo confiderable as the hill waters, in more ſouthern latitudes. IP. 
The country does not admit of large rivers. The vallies are not 
long, for the mountains preſently ſhoot up aloft, and are covered with _ 
perpetual ice, which melts very little, and of courſe affords the ſprings .* 
- butaſcanty ſupply. Many ſprings are therefore dry in ſummer, and 
in the winter are arreſted by the froſt. Men and beaſts would then die 
of thirſt, if a wiſe Providence had not ordered, that in the hardeſt 
winter, rains and thaws ſometimes happen, when the filtrated ſnow 
water gathers in pools under the ice, and is thence taken by the inh b. 
Am Ax D SEagsons.) As this country is covered, in moſt places, 
with everlaſting ice and ſnow, it is eaſy to imagine that it muſt be 
extremely cold. In thoſe places where the inhabitants enjoy the viſits 
of the ſun for an hour or two in a day in winter, the cold is tolerable, 
though even there ſtrong liquors will freeze, when out of the warm 
rooms. But where the ſun entirely forſakes the horizon, while people 
are drinking tea, the emptied cup will freeze on the table. Mr. Paul 
Edge, in his Journal of January 7th, 1738, records the following extra- 
ordinary effects of cold at Diſko : Ihe ice and hoar froſt reaches 
through the chimney to the ſtove's mouth, without being thawed by 
the fire in the day time. Over the chimney is an arch of froſt with 
_ ſmall holes, through which the ſmoke diſcharges itſelf. The door 
and walls are as if they were plaiſtered over with froſt, and, which is 
_ ſcarcely credible, beds are often frozen to the bedſtead. The linen is 
frozen to the drawers. The upper eiderdown-bed and the pillowsare 
. quite ſtiff with froſt an inch thick, from the breath. The fleſh barrels 
_ muſt be hewn in pieces to get out the meat.” [Crantz.] IgE 
_ The moſt ſevere cold eommences in January, and is fo piercing'in 
February and March, that the ſtones ſplit, and the ſea reeks like an 
oven, eſpecially in the bays. ' When this 7 ſmoke, as it is called, is 
wafte into the colder atmoſphere, it freezes into little icy particles, 
which are driven by the wind, and create ſuch a keen cold on the land, 
chat one can ſcarcely leave the houſe without being frozen. 
We may fix the limits of their ſummer from the beginning of May 
do the end of tans of for during theſe five months the natives en- 
vol bo nar cn ey on A TS 
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5 are ſeveral ſorts of them, but they are alike in having a ook 
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; camp intents. Fhe ground however is not-thawed till June, and then 


only on the; ſurface, and till then, it does not entirely leave off ſnow. 
In Auguſt it begins to ſnow again, but the permanent ſmows do 

not fall till Gctober. In the long ſummer days, the weather is ſo hot 

as to oblige the inhabitants to tkrow off their warm garments. The 

heat, in a clear ſunſhine upon the open ſea, has been known to be ſo 

great, as to melt the pitch on the ſides of a ſhip, | 

In ſummer there is no night in-this country. Beyond the 66th de- 


| E e, in the longeſt days, the ſun does not ſet ; and at Good-Hope, in 
ti 


itude 642, the ſun does not ſet till 10 minutes after 10 o'clock, and 
riſes a - arti 59 minutes 2 aſter! one o'clock. The winter days are propor- 
tionab | 


AL AND VEGETABLE. I is found in plenty in the hills of this 


13 country. There are alſo quartzes and cryſtals in pretty large pieces, 


coarſe marble of all colours, iron ſtone and ore, and a ſoft ſtone call- 
ed by ſome French chalk, by others baſtard marble, out of which the 
inhabitants make all their veſſels. When rubbed with oil, it aſſumes a 


# 0 beautiful marble ſmoothneſs, and grows more firm and ſolid by be- 


ing uſed over the fire. 


Among the vegetables of this cold country, are e forrel of various ſorts, 
| angelica, wild tanſey, ſcurvy graſs, in in great quantities, wild roſe- 


mary, dandelions in plenty, and various ſorts of graſs. Whortle. ber- 
xies and cranberries grow here. Europeans have ſown barley and 
oats, which grow as high and thrifty as in warmer climates, but ſeldom 


advance ſo far as to ear, and never, even in the warmeſt places, ar- 
rive to maturity, becauſe the froſty nights begin too ſoon. _ 

 Anmarzs.] Unfruitful as this country is, it affords ſuſtenance "Rs 
ſome, though | but few kinds of beaſts, which furniſh the natives with 


food and raiment. Of the wild game, are white bares, rein-deer, fox- 
es, and white bears, who are fierce and miſchievous. The Greenland - 


ers have no tame animals but 2 ſpecies of dogs, which reſemble wolves. 


The Sea of Greenland, is a quadruped, and amphibjous. / There 


ſkin, like the land animals, except that the hair is thic t and 
ſmooth. They have two ſhort feet before, ſtanding dowriwards, for 


the conveniency of rowing, and behind they have alſo two ſtanding 
outwards for ſteering, one on each fide of the tail. They have five 
does on their feet, each conſiſting of four joints, and terminating in a 
Jong nail or claw, with which they climb the ice or rocks. The hind- 
er feet are webbed like thoſe of a gooſe, ſo that in ſwimming they 


ſpread them like a fan. The water is their proper element, and fiſh 


their food. Their fleſh affords the 1 2 nouriſhing food, _ 


their. fkins an excellent warm coveri 


Fis gsxr. The Greenland fiſhery i is produQive, and is chiefly en- 


groſſed: by the Engliſh-and Dutch nations. In 1785, Great Britain 
employed 153 ſhips in this fiſhery, and the Dutch 65. 


RELIGION. ] The firſt miſſionaries among the Greenlanders, enter- 


1 29 0 a doubt whether they had any A 1. a En fog ds 25 


4 


p  Chalmer „ier ' page 159: 
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| . MINER» The amiantus and aſbeſtos, or tone flax, 
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-they had no word in their language by which to deſignate him. When 
they were aſked who made the heaven and earth and all viſible things? 
their anſwer was“ We know not; or, we don't know him; or, it 
mult have been ſome mighty perſon ; or, things always have been as 
they are, and will always remain ſo.” But when they underſtood. 
their. dap. np e better, they found they had ſome vague notions con- 
cerning the ſoul, and ſpirits; and were ſolicitous about the ſtate after 
death. It was evident alſo that they had ſome faint conceptions of 4 
Divine Being. 1 VVV 
They believe in the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls; that 
the ſoul is a ſpiritual eſſence, quite different from the body; that it 
needs no corporeal nouriſhment ; that it ſurvives the body, and lives 
in a future better ſtate, which they believe will never end. But they 
have very different ideas of this ſtate. Many place their Zlyſfum in 
the abyſſes of the ocean, or the bowels. af the earth, and think the deep 
cavities of the rocks are the avenues leading to it. There dwells 
Torngarſucl and his mother; there a joyous ſummer is perpetual, and 
a ſhining ſun is obſcured by no night.; there is the limpid ſtream, and 
; Abundance of fowls, fiſhes, rein deer and their beloved ſeals; and theſe 
are all to be caught avithont toil, nay they are even found in a great 
| kettle boiling alive. But to theſe delightful ſeats none muſt approach 
hut thoſe who have been dexrrous and giligent at their work, (for chis 
is their grand idea of virtue) that have performed great exploits, and 
have maſtered many whales and ſeals; have under 8558 reat hardſhips, 
have been drowned in the ſea or died in childbed. The diſembodied 
ſpirit does not enter dancing into the Elyſian fields, but muſt ſpend fixe 
whole days, fome ſay longer, in diding down a rugged rock, which is 
thereby ſmeared with blood and gore. Thaſe unfortunate ſouls which 
are obliged to perform this rough journey in the cold winter, or in 
| boiſterous weather, are peculiar objects of their pity, þecauſe they max 
be eaſily deſtroyed on the road, which deſtruction they call the ſecond 
death, and'deſcyiþe it as a perfect extinction, and this, to them, is the 
moſt dreadful conſideration. Therefore, during theſe ive days or 
more, the ſurviving relations muſt abſtain from certain meats, and 
from all noiſy work, (except the neceſſary fiſhing) that the ſoul may 
not be diſturbed or periſh in its perilous paſſage... From all which, it 
is plain that the Greenlanders, ſtupid as they have been repreſented, 
have an idea that the good will be rewarded, and the bad puniſhed— 
and that they-conceive a horror at the thoughts of the entire annihi - 
dation of the ſoul. 1 „„ 5 OT 
Others have their paradiſe among the celeſtial bodies, and they im- 
agine their flight thither ſo eaſy and rapid, that the ſoul reſts the very 
ſame evening in the manſions of the moon, who was a Greenlander, 
and there, it can dance and play at ball with the reſt ofthe ſouls ; for 
they think the northern lights to be the dance of ſportive ſouls. The 
_ fouls in this paradiſe are placed in tents round a vaſt lake abounding 
with fiſh and fowl. - When this lake overflows, it rains on the earth, 
ut ſhould the dam once break, there would be a general My. ; 


| „The name of the good Spirit, anſwering to the heathen Jupiter: 
5 Oe, „ : 
5 5 
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The wiſer Grevglaridave; who conſider the foul as a ſpirituaLimma. . 
terial eſſence, laugh at all this, and ſay, if there ſhould be fuch a materi. 
al; luxuriant paradiſe, where ſouls could entertain themſelves with 
hunting, fill it can onły endure for a time. Afterwards the ſouls will 
_ certainly be conveyed to the peaceful manſions. But they know not 
what their food or employment will be. On the other hand, they 
place their hell in the ſubterraneous regions, which are devoid or 
light and heat and filled with perpetual terror and anxiety. This 
laſt ſort of people lead a regular life, and refrain from every thing | 
they think is evil. 

His rox. Weſt Greenland was arlt peopled dhe Heroprinss in the 
eig hth century. At that time a company of Icelanders, headed by one 

Ericke Rande, were by accident driven on the coaſt.” On his return 
he reprefented the*country in ſuch a favourable light, that ſome fam- 
ilies again followed him thither, where they ſoori became a thriving 
colony, and beſtowed on their new habitation the name of Groen- 
land, or Greenland, on account of its verdant appearance. This colony 
Was converted tö chriſtianity by a miſſionary from Norway, ſent 
thither by the celebrated Olaf, the firſt Norwegian monarch who 
_ embraced the true religion. The Greenland ſettlement continued to 

inereaſe and thrive under his protection; and in a little time the coun- 
try was provided with many towns, churches, convents, biſhops, &c. 
under the juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of Drontheim. A conſider- 
Able commerce was carried. on between Greenland and Norway ; ; and 
a regular intercourſe maintained between the two countries till the 
year” 1406, when the laſt biſhop was ſent over. From that time all 
. correſpondence was cut bit! and all knowledge of Greenland has been 2 
buried 1 in oblivion.” 5 
This ſtrange and abrupt denten of all ade ad; 0 107 | 
been attributed to various cauſes; but the moſt probable is the 
following. The colony, from its firſt ſettlement, had been haraſſed by 
the natives, a barbarous and ſavage people; 3 in cuſtoms, garb, 
and appearance, with the Eſquimaux found about Hudſon's Bay. 

This nation, called Schrellings, at length prevailed againſt the Iceland 
: ſettlers who: inhabited the weſtern Aätric, and e e them in 

the 'x4th century: inſomucli that when their brethren of aſtern 
diftrit came to their aſſiſtance, they found nothing alive but ſome cat - 
tle and flocks of ſheep running wild abut the country. Perhaps they 
themſelves afterwards experienced the ſame fate, and were totally 
deſtroyed by theſe Schrellings, whoſe deſcendants till inhabit the weſt- 
ern parts of Greenland, and from tradition confirm this conjecture. 
They affirm that the houſes and villages, whoſe ruins ſtill appear, were 

inhabited by a nation of Rrangers, whom their anceſtors deſtroyed. 

There are reaſons, however, for believing tl that there may be ſtill ſome 
deſcendants of the ancient Iceland colony remaining in the eaſtern 
diſtrict, though they cannot be viſited by Jand,'on account of the ſtu- 
pendous mountains, perpetually covered with ſnow, which divide the 
two parts of Greentand; while they have been rendered inacceſſible 
by ſea, by the vaſt quantity of ice driven from Spitzbergen, or Eaſt 
ſreenland. One "would 8 .can "that there mult” have been ſome 

| 9 + conſiderable | 
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century, ſo that the coaſt of Greenland 257 become almoſt totally 


2 part of the eaſtern colony {till ſubſiſts, who, at ſome time or other, 
may have given the imperfect relation above mentioned. This colony, 


; an ancient times, certainly comprehended twelve extenſive pariſhes, 


one hundred and ninety villages, a biſhop's ſee, and two monaſte- 


ries. The preſent inhabitants of the weſtern diſtrict are entirely ig- 


norant of this part, from which they are divided by rocks, mountains, 


and deſerts, and ſtill more effectuãlly by their apprehenſion : for they 


believe the eaſtern Greenlanders to be ; eruel, barbarous nation, that 
deſtroy and eat all ſtrangers who fall into their hands. About a cen- 
tury after all intercourſe between Norway and Greenland had ceaſed; 

ſeveral ſhips were ſent ſucceflively by the kings of Denmark; in order” 
to diſcover the eaſtern diſtrict; hut all of them miſcarried. Among theſe 


95 age g Mogens Heinſon, after having ſurmounted many diſfieul- 
ties and dangers, got ſight of the land, which, however he could not 

approach. At his return, he pretended that the ſhip was arreſted in 

the middle of her courſe, by certain rocks of loadſtone at the bottom 


The ſame year, 1576, in which this attempt was made, has been 


rendered remarkable by the voyage of captain Martin Frobiſher, 


ſent upon the ſame errand by Queen Elizabeth. He likewiſe deſcribed 
the land, but could not reach it, and therefore returned to 2 ; 
yet not before he had failed ſixty leagues in the ſtrait, which fill re- 
tains his name, and landed on ſeveral iſlands, where he had ſome com- 
munication with the natives. He had likewiſe taken poſſeſſion of the 
country in the name of Queen Elizabeth; and 2 away ſome 

- . Pieces of heavy black ſtone, from which the refiners of London extract- 


ed a certain proportion of gold. In the enſuing ſpring, he undertook a, + 


ſecond voyage at the head of a fmall ſquadron, equipped at the expenſe 
of the publick ; entered the ftraits a fecond time; diſcoyered upon an 


Alland a gold and filyer mine; beſtowed names on different bays, iſl. 
ands and headlands ; and brought away a lading of ore, together with 


two natives, a male and female, whom the Englith kidnapped. 

_ © Such was the ſucceſs of this voyage, that another armament was 
_ fitted out under the auſpices of Admiral Frobiſher, conſiſting of iꝶ fail, 

including a conſiderable number of ſoldiers, miners, ſmelters, carpen- 


the - 


ters, and bakers, to remain all winter near the mines in a wooden fort,: 
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the different pieces of which. they carried out in their tranſports. 
They met with boiſterous weather, impenetrable TOSS, and violent cur- 
rents upon the coaſt of Greenland, which retarded their operations 
until the ſeaſon was far advanced. Part of their wooden fort was lolt. 
at ſea; and they had neither, proviſion nor fuel ſufficient for the win- 
ter. The admiral therefore determined to return with as much ore as 
he could procure: of this they obtained large quantities ont of a 
£4, {new;/mine, to which they gave the name of the Counteſs of Suſſex. 
They likewiſe built a houſe of ſtone and lime, provided with ovens ; 
$7 And here, with a view to conciliate the affection of the natives, they 
let a quantity of ſmall morrice-bells, knives, beads, looking: glaſſes, 
© Leaden pictures, and other toys, together with ſeveral loaves of bread. 
*They buried the timber of the fort where it could be eaſily found 
next year; and ſowed corn, peas, and other grain, by way of exper- 
iment, to know what the country would produce. Having taken theſe 
precautions, they ſailed from thence in the beginning of September, 
| and after a month's ſtormy paſſage, arrived in England: but this no- 
2 ble defign was never praſecute. V 
1 Christian IV. king of Denmark, being deſirous of diſcovering the 
. + old Greenland ſettlement, ſent three ſhips thither, under the com- 
mand of Captain Godſke Lindenow; who is ſaid to have reached the 
eaſt coaſt of Greenland, where he traded with the ſavage inhabitants, 
. ſuch as they are ſtill found in the weſtern diſtri, but ſaw no ſigns of 
a civilized people. Had he actually landed in the eaſtern diviſion, 
3 he muſt have perceived ſome remains of the ancient colony, even in 
b- the mins of their convents and villages. Lindenow kidnapped two of 
the natives, who were conveyed to e £5 and the ſame cruel 
4 fraud? was practiſed by two other ſhips Which failed into Davis's 
Straits, where they diſcovered divers fine harbours; and delightful 
| meadows. covered with verdure. In ſome places they are ſaid to have 
found a conſiderable quantity of ore, every hundred pounds of which 
4; yielded twenty-ſix ounces of filver. The ſame Admiral a IF 
made another voyage to the coaſt of Greenland in the year 1 | 
directing his courſe to the weſtward of Cape Farewell. He coated 
© ® Nothing can be more inhuman and repugnant to the ieee ice, 
than this practice of tearing away poor creatures from their country, their families 
and connexions, unleſs we fyppoſe them altogether deſtitute of natural affeQion ; 
and that this was not the caſe with thoſe poor Greenlanders, ſome of whom were 
brought alive to Copenhagen, appears from the whole tenor of their conduct, upon 
' their firſt capture, and during their confinement.in Denmark. When firſt captivated, 
they rent the air with their cries and lamentations : they even leaped into the ſea ; 
and, when taken on board, for ſome time refuſed all ſuſtenance. Their eyes were 
- continually turned towards their dear country, and their faces always bathed in tears. 
Even the countenance of his Daniſh no „ and the careſſes of the court and 
people, could not alleviate their grief. One of them was perceived to ſhed tears 
always when he ſaw an infant in the mother's-arms ; a circumſtance from whence 
it was naturally concluded, that he had left his wife with a young child in Green. | 
land. 'Twaot them went to ſea in their little eanoes in hope of reaching Greenlands . 5 
but one of them was retaken. Two ethers made the fame attempt; but were driven 2 
dy a ſtorm on the coaſt of Schonen, where they were apprehended by the peaſants, 
and re-conveyed to Copenhagen, One of them afterwards died of a fever, caught in 
Ain ing pearl, during the winter, for the governor of Kolding. The reſt lived ſome 
years in Denmark ; but at length, ſeeing no proſpect of being able to reviſit their 
native country, hey ſunk inte à kind of melancholy diſerd, apd expired, , 
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along the ſtraits of Davis; and having made ſome obſervations 
on the face of the country, os harbours and iflands, returned to Den- 
mark. Carſten Richards, being detached with two ſhips en the fame _ 
diſcovery, deſcried the high land on the eaſtern fide of Greenland; * 
but was hindered by the ice from approaching the ſhore. 5 5 
Other expeditions of the ſame nature have been planned and execut- 
ed with the ſame bad ſucceſs, under the auſpices of a Daniſh compa- N 
ny of merchants. Two ſhips returned from the weſtern part of Green- 5 0+ 
land loaded with a kind of yellow ſand, ſuppoſed to contain a large pro- 
portion of gold. This being aſſayed by the goldſmiths of Copenha- 
gens was condemned as uſeleſs, and thrown overboard :' but from 4 
ſmall quantity of this ſand, which was reſerved as a curioſity, an ex- 
pert chemiqt afterwards extrafted'a quantity of pure gold. The 
3 who brought home this adventure, was ſo chagrined at his 
diſappointment, that he died of grief, without having left any directions 
concerning the place where the ſand had been diſcovered. In the 
. year 1654, Henry Moller, a rich Dane, equipped a veſſel under the 
command of David de Nelles, who failed to the weſt coaſt of Green - 
land, from which he carried off three women of the country. Other 
efforts have been made under the patronage of the Daniſh king, for 
the diſcovery and recovery of the old Iceland colony in Greenland: 
but all of them miſcarried, and people began to look upon ſuch 
Expeditions as wild and chimerical. At length the Greenland com- 
pany at Bergen in Norway, tranſported a colony to the weſtern coaſt, 
About the 64th degree of latitude, and theſe Norwegians failed in the 
year 1712, accompanied by the Reverend Hans Egede, to whoſe care, 
ability and precifion we owe the beſt and moſt authentic account f 
modern Greenland. This gentleman endeavoured to reach the eaſtern 
diſtri, by coaſting ſouthwards, and advanced as far as the States 
Promontory : but the ſeaſon of the year, and continual ſtorms, oblig- 
ed him to return; and as he could not even find the ftrait of Frobiſher, * 
he concluded that no ſuch place ever exiſted. In the year 1724, a 
ſhip, being equipped by the company, failed on this diſcovery, with 
à view to land on the eaſt fide eppoſite to Iceland; but the valt ſhoals 
of ice which barricadoed that part of the coaſt, rendered this ſcheme 
impratticable. His Daniſh majeſty, in the year 1728, cauſed horſes 
to be tranſported to Greenland, in hopes' that. the ſettlers might, by : 
| » their means, trayel over land to the eaſtern diſtrict; but the icy moun- 48% 
tains were found impaſſable. Finally, lieatenant Richards, in a thip ” 
which had wintered near the new Daniſh colony, attempted, in his 
return to Denmark, to land on the eaſtern ſhore ; but all his endea\ 
ours proved abortive. I ak 3 | 
Mr. Egede is of opinion, that the only practicable method of reach- 4 
ing that part of the country, will be to coaſt north. about in {mall 
8 veildh, between the great flakes of ice and the ſhore ; as the Greenland- 
ers have declared, that the currents continually iſſuing from the bays 
and inlets, and running fouth-weſtwards along the ſhore, hinder the 
"re fromadhering to the land; fo that there is always a channel open, 
chrough which veſſels of ſmall burden might paſs, eſpecially if lodges 
were built at ſuitable diſtances on the ſhore, for the convemence 
and direction of the adventurers, ooo op BRITISH - HS 
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e n hs general name of Britiſh FIR, we . 
JP the vaſt Thar of country, bounded ſouth, by the United States 
of America, and the Atlantic ocean; eaſt by: e ſame ocean and 
Davis? s Straits, which divide it from Greenland; extending north 
to the northern limits of the Hudſon's bay charter; and weſtward 
1 Ying. 7 755 FT het 30, and 709 north latitude ; ; and 
between 50? and 95 Lon. from Greenwich 


Divisioxns., J Wa America is divided into four Provinces, Viz, 


. | Upper rg 2. Lower Canada, to which are annexed New 
25 Britain, or the country lying round . Hudſon? 0 Bay, and the Ifland of 
Cape Breton, which in 1784 was formed into a ſeparate government 
by the name of Sydney. 3. New Brunſwick ; 4. Nova Scotia, to which 


is annexed the iſland of John's 8. Beſides theſe, there is the iſland | 


of Newfoundland, Which is governed by the admiral for the time 

. being, and two Beat gaht governors, who reſide at Placentia and St. 
2 | John 8. The tro0 s ſtationed at e , howeyer, are ſubj ect 
to the orders of the governor general of the four Britiſl provinces, 
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Eſquimauz, comprehending. Labrador, North and South 

Wales, has obtained the general name of Nzw ae and is attach- 

cd to the government of Lower Canada. A ſuperintendant of trade, 
appointed by the For vernor general of the four Britiſh. provinces, 

and reſponſible. to him 

Rivzss.] The principal rivers which water this country, 
: Wager, Monk, Seal, Pockerekeſko, Churchill, Nelſon, Hayes, New 
. Albany and Mooſe rivers, all. which n into Hudſon's 
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with ſhoals, Except: Charchill's, i in which the largeſt. ſhips may 
lie; but ten miles higher, the channel is obſtructed by ſand banks. 
13 bo All the rivers as far as they haye been. explored, are full of rapids 
F d cataracts, from io to 60 feet perpendicular. Down theſe rivers 
5 Indian traders find ; a qui 
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7 The number of people in the Bowe of the e Briti h colonies _ 


] 4 9 OY lying round Hudſon's Bay 75 che country of the 
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© reſides at Labrador. 1 4 a 
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and James? Bay, from the welt. The mouths of all the rivers are 


paſſage; dut their return is a labour 5 
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53e, Lon. 106 27 W. from London, is flat country: nor is it known. 
how far to the eaſtward; the great chain ſeen by navigators from the 
Pacific Ocean; branches off. From Mooſe river, or the bottom of the 
Bay, to Cape Churchill, the land is flat, marſhy and weoded with 
pines, birch, larch and willows. From Cape Churchill, to Wager's 
river, the coaſts are high and rocky to the very ſea; and woodleſs, ej— 
eept the mouths of Pockerekeſko and Seal rivers.” The hills on their 
back are naked, nor are there any trees for 4 great diſtance inland. 
he eaſtern coaſt is barren, paſt the efforts of cultivation. Ihe 
ſurface is every where uneven, and eovered with maſſes of ſtonie of 
an amazing ſize. It is a country of fruitleſs vallies and frightful 
mountains, ſomè of an aſtoniſhing height. The vallies are full of lakes, 
formed not from ſprings, but rain and ſnow; ſo'chilly as to be produe- 
| tive of a few ſmall trout only. The mountains have here and there a 
blighted ſhrub, or a little moſs. The vallies are full of crooked, ſtunt- 
ed trees, pines; fir, birch, and cedars, or rather a ſpecies of the jun- 
per. In Lat. 609, on this conſt, vegetation ceaſes, The whole ſhore, 
| ' like that on the weſt, is faced with iſlands at ſome diſtance from land. 
Ixnazßiranrs, Cusrous, &c.] The inhabitants among the moun- 
tains are Indians; along the coaſts, Eſquimaux The dogs of the 


* 


former are very ſmall; of the latter large, andthended Hike à fox. 


|  Cfledge, but apply their dogs to that uſe. Walruſes viſit a place called 
Nuchvunk, in lat. 60, during winter: from thence the natives pur- 
chaſe the teeth, with which they head their darts. 
TDlͤ be laudable zeal of the Moravian clergy induced them, in the year _ , 
47525 to ſend miſſionaries from Greenland to this eountry. They-fix-" _ © 
ed on Neſbit's harbour for their ſettlement; but of the firſt party, 
ſlome of them were killed, and the others driven away. In 1764, under 
the protection of the Britiſh government, another attempt wWas made. 
The miſſionaries were well received by the Eſquimaux, and the miſ- 
| Jon from the laſt accounts went on with ſucceſs. 8 
Cunz. ] The climate, even about Haye's river, in only lat. 57% _ 
V, during winter, exceſſively cold. The ſnows begin to fall in October, 
and continue falling by. intervals the whole winter; and, When the 
troſt ais moſt rigorous, in form of the fineſt ſand. The ice on the riv- 
er is eight feet thick. Port wine freezes into a ſolid maſs ; brandy” 
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cagulates. The very breath falls on the blankets of the beds in thie 


, fotm of a hoar froſt, and the bed clothes often are found frozen to the = 


wall. The ſud riſes, in the ſhorteſt day, fide minutes paſt tunes amt 

ſats five minutes before three: In the longeſt day the ſun riſes at thret, 

_ and ſets about nine. The ice begins to diſappear in May, and het 
weather commences about the middle of June, Which at timesis fb * 
violent as to ſcorch the faces of tlie hunters. Thunder ia not frequent. 
but very violent. But there muſt be à great difference of heat and,. 
Cold in this vaſt extent, which. reaches from lat 50. 40, te lat 63 

north! During: winter the firmament is not without its beauties. 


Mock ſuns, halos are not unfrequent ; they are very bright, and fich. 


ly tinged: with all the colours of the rainbow. The ſur riſes! and ſets 


1 


with a large cone of yellowiſh light. The füght is enlivened with | 
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Notwithſtanding they have rein deer, they never train them for e 
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che Aurora n which ſpreads. a thouknd different lights and 
colours over the whole concave of the ſky, not to be defaced even by 
the ſplendour of the full moon; and the ſtars are of a fiery redneſs. 
AninaLs.] The animals of theſe countries are, the mooſe deer, 
* Reg rein deer, bears, tygers, buffaloes, wolves, foxes, beavers, otters, 
| Irnxes, martins, ſquirrels, ermines, wild cats, and hares. The rein deer 
paſs in vaſt herds towards the north in October, ſeeking the extreme 
cold. The male polar bears rove out at ſea, on the floating ice, moſt 


of the winter, and till June the ſemales lie concealed in the woods, 


or beneath the banks of rivers, till March, when they come abroad 
with their twin. cabs, and bend their courſe to the ſea in ſearch of their 

_ .conſorts, Several are killed in their paſſage ; and thoſe that are 
wounded: ſhow vaſt fury, roar hideouſly, and Sire and throw up in the 
air even their own progeny. The females and the young, when not 
Interrupted, continue their way to tlie ſea. In June the males return 

t ſhore, and by Auguſt are joined by their conforts, with their eubs, 
dy that time of a conſiderable ſize. The feathered kinds are geeſe, 
buſtards, ducks, owſe, and all manner of wild fowls. ' Indeed 
.multitudes of oh. retire to this remote country, to Labrador and 
Newfoundland, from places more remetely- ſouth, perhaps from the 
Antilles ; and ſome even of the moſt delicate little ſpecies. Moſt of - 


them, with numbers of aquatic -fowls, are ſeen returning Fouthward _ 


with their young broods to more favourable climates. The ſavages in 
dome reſpedts re e e the appearance lade and 
have their gooſe month, from the vernal appearance of geeſe From 
_ the ſouth. All the growſe kind, ravens, einereous crows, titmouſe, 
and Lapland finch, brave the ſevereſt winter; and ſeveral of the fal- 
eons and owls ſeek ſhelter in the woods. Of fiſh, there are whales, 
morſes, ſeals, codfiſh, and a white fiſh, preferable to herrings; undd in | 
.their-rivers and freſh waters, pike, perch, carp, and trout. 
All che quadrupeds of theſe countries are cJothed with a cloſ . 
warm fur. In ſummer there is here, as in other Places, a variety in 
the colours of the ſeveral N when that ſeaſon is over, which 


E holds only for three months, the Wa aſſume che livery of winter, and 0 


every ſort of beaſts, and moſt of their fowls, are of the colour of the 
mo s every ching animate and inanimate is white. This is a ſur- 
pPriſing phenomenon. But what is yet more ſurpriſing, and what is 
indeed one of the moſt; ſtriking things, that draw the moſt inattentive 
to an admiration of the wiſdom an goodneſs of Providence: is, that 
de dogs and cats from Britain that have been carried into Hudſon's 
Bay, on the approach of winter, have entirely changed their ap 


pear- 
nne, and acquired a much louger, ſofter, and cher coat of vr 


7 
2 


; "= © than they had originally. 


1.1 Drscovery Au Connmer.] The handled of theſe ee 

eas and countries, was owing to a project ſtarted in England for the 
diſcorery of a northweſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies, as 

early as the year 1576. Since then it has been frequently dropp« 4 


| and as often revived, but never yet compleated-; and fa the lite 


voyages of diſcovery it ſeems probable, that no practicable ee e 
ever can be ads e 3 the Main of. New Britain 


24 
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or. „ Wes de 1 and thoſe batte to which * hand bre 
name. In 1585, John Davis ſailed from Portſmouth, and viewed tl 


bay. Hudſon made three voyages on the ſame adventure, the firſt 
im 160), the ſecond in 1608, and his third and laſt in +616. | This 
bold and judicious navigator entered the {traits that lead. into the bay 
known by his name, coaſted 'a part of it, and penetrated to 
eighty degrees and a half, into the holes of the frozen zone. His 

2 for the diſcovery not being abated by the difficulties he ſtrug- 
3 bee with in this empire of winter, and world of froſt and ſnow, 


ning of 161 1, to purſue his. diſcoveries, but his crew, who ſuffered 
equal hardſhips, without the ſame ſpirit to ſupport them, mutinied, 
ſeiaed upon him and ſeven: of thoſe who were moſt faithful to him, 
and committed them to the fury of the icy ſeas, in an open boat. 
| Hudſon and his companions were either ſwallowed up by the waves, 
K or, gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt, were deſtroyed by the ſavages; but 1 
_ the {ſhip and the reſt of the men returned home. 

Other attempts towards a diſcovery were made in 075 aud 8692 
and a patent for p 
was obtained in the year 1670. In 1646 captain Ellis wintered as far 
Korth as 59 degrees and a half, and captain Chriſtopher attempted 


ed to the Hudſon's Bay company for a journey by land'; which 
throws much additional Vght on this Pomona: by affording what may 
be called demonſtration, how much farther North, at leaſt in ſome 
Parts of their n g, beider they can paſs from one 
ide of America to the other. The northern Indians, who came 
do the Company's factories to trade, had brought 
river, which on account of much copper found near it, had ob- 
tained the name of the Copper Mine river. e Company being de- 
firous of examining into this matter with preciſion, directed Mr. 
: Hearne, a young in their ſervice, and who having beer 


ky © tremely well qualified for the purpoſe, to proceed over land, under 


hy if poflible, quite down to its entrance into the ſea; to make 
obſervations for fixing the latitudes and longitudes; and to 
dee ph drawings, aneh it and the countries through whic 
uld paſs. 
- Accordingly Nr. Hearne, fer. out « rom: 0 of Wales's Fort © . 
p Churchill river, latitude 582. 4% North, and longitude ga 7 Weſt 
from Greenwich, on the 7th of December, 1770. Mr. Hearne on the 


even to its entrance into the fea, encumbered with ſhoals and falls, 
and emptying itſelf into it over a dry flat of the ſhore, the tide being 


then out, which ſeemed, by the edges of the ice, to riſe about 4 or * 5 


feet. This riſe, on account of the falls, will carry it but a very finall. 
way within che river's mouth, ſo that the water in it has not the leaſt. 


n * r if 


nes 


and the more northern coaſts, but he ſeems never to have entered he 4 45 


yed here until the enſuing ſpring, and prepared, in the begin- 


the country, with a charter for a company, 


to their knowledge 


brought up for the 1 ſerved in it for ſeveral years, was ex- 


% 


_ Garther diſcoveries in 166. But beſides theſe voyages, we are indebt= 


the convoy of thoſe Indians, fow that river; which he had-orders to 
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Izch of July reached the Copper Mine river, and found it all the way, 
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tiec iſelf into being the fon! or a branch of it, by. the quantity jo 
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whale bone and ſeal ſkins which the Eſquimaur had at their tents; 


could ſee, by the ulliſtance of a pocket teleſcope; and the ice was not 
yet (July 15th) broke up, but thawed away only for about three quar- 


and ſhoals which lay off the river's mouth. But he had the moſt 
Extenſive view of the ſea when he was about eight miles up the river, 
flom which ſtation the extreme parts of it bore N. W. by W. and N. E. 
By the time Mr. Hearne had finiſhed his ſurvey of the river, which 
was about 1 O'elock in the morning on the 18th, there came on a very 
chick fog and drizzling rain; and as he had found the'river and 
| 4 ſea in every reſpect unl anne ly to be of any utility, he thought it unne- 
cCe.eſſary to wait for fair weather, to determine the latitude more exactly 
by obſervation; but by the extraordi care he took in obſerving 
7 dhe courſes and diſtances, walking from ongecathanwha:haga, where he 
had two very good obſervations, he thinks the latitude may be de- 
pended on within 10 at the utmoſt. It appears from the map which 
Mr. Hearne conſtructe of: this ſingular Journeys" that the mouth of 
the Copper Mine river lies in latitude 72 N. and longitude 25% W. 
from Churchill river 4 that is, about 119 W. of Greenwich. Mr. 
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by till June zoth, 1772; ſo that he was abſent almoſt a year and ſeven 
| months. The unparalleled hardſhips he ſuffered, and the eſſential 
>, Yervice he performed, have met with a ſuitable reward from his maſ- 
* ders. He has been ſeveral years governor of Prince of Wales's Fort, 
on 1 ee Where he was taken e by the French in 
0 ys” Was 
Though the Fe We failed i in x the, original al; for "ch 
2 navigated this bay, their project, even in its failure, has been of 
at advantage to England. The vaſt countries which ſurround 
udfon's. Bay as we have already obſerved, abound with animals, 


4 kay. -— fur and ſkins are excellent. In 1690, a charter was granted to 


a company, which does not conſiſt of above nine or ten perſons, ſor 
the excluſive trade to this bay, and they have acted under eyer ſince 
Wich great benefit to themſelves, though comparatively.with little ad- 
vantage to Great Britain. The fur and peltry trade might be 
curried on to a much greater extent; were it not entirely in the 
hands of this excluſive company, whoſe intereſted, not to ſay iniqui- 
tous ſpirit, has heen the ſubject of long and juſt complaint. The com- 


19 ; © pay . employ: four ſhips, and 130 ſeamen. They have ſeveral forts, 


Vn. Prince of Wales's fort, Churchill river, Nelſon, New Severn, and 

Albany, which ſtand on the weſt fide of the bay, and are garriſoned 
| by 186 men. The French in May 1782, took and deſtroyed theſe 
Forts, and the ſettlements; &c. ſaid to amount to the value of 500, oool. 
They export commodities to the value of 46,0001. and carry home re- 
tdtarnis to che value of 29,3 40l. which yield to the revenue 3,7341- 
bs includes the fiſnery in Hudſon? s Bay. This commerce, ſmall as 
Fay N . to the eggs: and even 1 Lice 8 
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and alſo by the number of ſeals which he ſaw. upon the ice. The 


ai at the river's mouth, was full of iſlands and ſhoals, às far as he 


ters of à mile from the ſhore, and for a little way round the iſland 


Hearne's journey back from the Copper Mine river to Churchill laſted 
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. 1 res to Great Britain ! in general ; - for the commneliciel KN 4 1 F 
With the Indians for their ſkins and furs; are all manufactured in Brit- f 

ain z and as the Indians are not very nice in their choice, ſuch things WO 

are ſent of which there is the n plenty, and which, in the mer- _ „ 

eantile phraſe, are drugs. Though the workmanfhip too happens „ 


to be in many reſpects ſo defieient that no eivilized people would 
* it, it may be admired among the Indians. On the other hand. 

the ſkins and furs braught from Hudſon's. Bay, are manufactured. 

and afford articles for trading with many nations of Europe, to greg 

| advantage. Theſe circumſtances prove the immenſe benefit thatwould 

5 redound to Britain, by throwing open the trade to Hudſon's Bay, fine 

even in its preſent reſtrained ſtate it is ſo. advantageous. The onl x 

attempt made to trade with Labrador, has been directed towards the 

_ Bſhery. . Great Britain has no ſettlement here. The e n 

* * 9 amounts 45 1 e of 49:500k, 4 
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9 E 8 of Upper and Fe Catada, conſtituted by act bl 

I of Parliament in 1791, comprehend the berritory 9 8 1 

5 3 * the ary name of Canada. ä 

Tg SiTUATION AND Extent, „ way . 1 
Degrees. . 8 A 


'61 and 81 W. Tas FAR alas ig 
14 E. and 6 W. from Pied 28 . | 
4 zo and 52 N Latitude, 5 OBE 
| Bounded north, by New Britain; eaſt, WP. 
Divisions. | | the fame and the Gu of St, Lawrence; foo 
4 and ſouth, by New Brunſwick, the Diſtrict of Main, New Hamp- 

.. ſhire, Vermont, New York and the Lakes the weſtern, boundary is 
undefined. The Province of Upper Canada is the ſame as what is 
commonly called the Upper Country. It lies north of the great 

Lakes, between the latitudes of 429 zol and 50%, and is ſeparated 
from New York by the river St. Lawrence, eck called the Cataraqui, 
and the Lakes Ontario and Erie. | 

Lower Canada lies on both ſides che tives St. Lawrence, Seen fe Sd 
Sie and 715 W. Lon. from London; and 45 and 32 N. Lat. and 4 i, 
is bounded fouth by New Brunſwick; Maine, New Hampſhire, Ver- I + ag 
Weg and New Fork; and welt by Upper Canada. „ 
The lice which divides Upper from Lower Canada, commences ar 
a "one boundary, on the north bank o the Lake St. Francis, at e B; 
Cove weſtof Pointe au Boudet, thenee 1 in #northerly* courſe until it ſtrikes 
the Ottawas river z it aſcends the ſaid river into the Lake Tomiſcaning; CO. 
0 and from the bead of the {aid lake by a line drawn due north, until _— 
ſtrikes the boundary line of Hudſon's Bay or New Britain, . Up 3 
| - Canada, to include all the territory to the weſtward and ſouthwar pe 


the ſaid line, to thi utmoſt extent o | the (SR LEE os the name 8 
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- bs The river ae thee is one yy the large rivers in 
| ye 2 America. It iſſues from Lake Ontario, forming the outlet of 
_ ehe long chain of great lakes, which ſeparate Upper Canada from the 
1 United States It takes its courſe northeaſt; waſhes the iſland of 
Montreal, which it emboſoms ; juſt above which it receives Ottawa: 
"i from the well; and forms many fertile iſlands. Continuing the ſame 
_ [138 SONGS >. courſe, it meets the tide upwards of 400 miles from the ſea, and is ſo 
| klar navigable for large veſſels. Having received in its courſe, 
bpbpeſides Ottawas, St. Jab 84 Seguina, Deſpraires, Trois Rivieres, and 
innumeräble other ſmaller ſtreams, it falls into the ocean at Cape Ro- 
+ 2+ © eres, by a mouth about go miles broad. In its courſe it forms a 
great variety bf bays, harbours and iſlands, many of them fruitful and 

„ extremely pleaſant. 

9 3 A river has lately been ſurveyed, by the Depiizy” Surveyor General 
| of Canada, from. its entrance into the Bay of Kenty, near Cadaraqui, 
FA to its ſouree in Lake St. Clie; from which there is an eaſy and ſhort 
pPeoortage acroſs N. W. to the N. E. angle of Lake Huron; and anoth- 
| er that is neither long nor difficult, to the ſouthward, to the old ſet- 

- tlement of Toronto. his | is a ſhort route from Fort Fr rontinac to 
WY 4 a 0 LI Marz. ] Winter continues with fack ſeverity fm en der 
. to April, as that the largeſt rivers are frozen over, and the ſnow lies 
4 commonly from four to ſix fect deep during the winter. But the 
Air is ſo ſerene and clear, and the inhabitants ſo well defended againſt 
the cold, that this ſeaſon is neither unhealthy nor unpleaſant. The 
Jpring. opens ſuddenly, and vegetation is ſurpriſingly. rapid. The 

© +. -tummer is delightful, except that a part of it is extremely hot. 
2, Solr and ProDU ez. Though the climate be cold, and the 
« winter long and tediouy; the ſoil is in general very good, andi in many 

4 ©... parts both pleaſant and fertile, producing wheat, barley, rye, with 
many other ſorts of grain, fruits and vegetables; tobacco, in particu- 

„ wa as thrives well, and is much 5 The ifle of Orleans, near 
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Quebec, and che lands upon the river St. Lawrence and other rivers, 

a rq remarkable for the richneſs of the ſoil. The meadow grounds in 

Canada, which are well watered, yield excellent grals, 0 feed great 
nn of greut and ſmall cattle. | 

. AxIMars.}. See this article under the head of che United States. 

1 Px iNcTrAL Towns.] Quebec is the capital, not only of Lower 

FR, {Canis but of all Britiſh Ameriea, and is ſituated at the confluence 

of the rivers St. Lawrence and St. Charles, or the Little River, about 
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|  '- . .,z20miles from the ſea. It is built on a rock, partly of marble and 
| 4 pPartly of flate. The town is divided into an upper and lower. The 
n houſes in both are of ſtone, and built in a tolerable manner, The 
RE Jn” - fortifications are firong, though not regular, The town is covered 
_ > : with a regular and beautiful citadet. © The number of inhabitants in 
_ 1 7 1784 was 6,472. They have fince increaſed. The river, which from 
\ 3 af the ſea hither 75 four or five leagues broad; natrows all of a ſudden to 
_—_— About A mile wide. "Phe haven which Bes 0 polite he. ap OE | 
= _ et eee 1 * Ed to 25 fathon Fei . 
1 ö 3 *s 5 bot E he = 2,4 — „ be. * From” | 
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+4 3 to Montreal, which i is about 150-miles, in failing wy 5 
he river St. Lawrence, the eye is entertained. with beautiful land- "2 nl 
ſcapes, the banks being in many places very bold and ſtedp, and ſha⸗ | 
pans with lofty trees. The farms lie pretty cloſe all the Way, ſeveral 
entlemen's houſes, neatly; built, ſhew thenſelves at intervals, anditherg © | 
is all the appearunce of a flouriſhing colony; büt there are fe.œ towns 
or villages. It is pretty much like the well ſettled patts of Virginbi 
and Maryland, where the planters are wholly; within themfelves. 
Many beautiful iſlands are interſperſed in the channel of the river, 
which have an agreeable effect upon the eye. After paſſing the Riche- 
lieu iſlands, the air becomes ſo mild and temperate, that the traveller 
thinks himſelf tranſported to another climate z but! chis 1 is to be undbr- 
| ood only in the ſummer months. bent 
The town called Trois Riveres, is about half way betvgen nebec 
and Montreal. It is much reſorted to by ſeveral nations of Indians, 
who by means of theſe rivers come hither and trade with the inhab- 
itants in vardus kinds of furs and ſkins. The country is pleaſant, 
| Land fertile in corn, fruit; &c. and e numbers of AN" N . 
ſtand on both ſides the river. F 
M.ontreal ſtands on an iſland in the river « ..1 Danes hickds EP 
ten leagues in length and four in breadth, at the foot of a;rhountain 
which gives name to it, about half a: league from the ſouth thore. 
While the French had poſſeſſion of Canada, both the city, and iſland . 
of Montreal belonged to private proprietors, who had improved ithen i 
ſo well that the whole iſland had become a moſt delightful ſpot, and —_— 
produced every thing that could adminiſter to the convenience f 1 
life. The city, around which is a pretty good wall, built by Lewis ä 
XIV. of France, forms an oblong ſquare, divided by regular and 2 
well formed ſtreets; and when taken by the Engliſli the houſes were 
built in a very handſome manner; and every houſe might be ſen at _— 
one view from the harbour, or Am the ſouthernmoſt fide of the e 
er; as the hill on the ſide of which the town ſtands falls gradually to .. 
the water. Montreal contains about 600 houſes, fer of them ele- * | S 
- gant; but ſince it fell into the hands of tlie Englith/it' has. buffered. | 
much by fires” A regiment of men are ſtationed hee. 
The principal towns in Upper Canada are Ning. ſion, on Lake On- ys 
tatio, formerly called Frontinack, and containing about D houſes, 
In this town a garriſon is kept up of one company for the defence f 
the king's ſtores, where they are lodged as a place of depoſit. Part 
cot old Fort Frontinack remains; the belt partis the magazine, This 
town is 200 miles from Montreal and 150 from Niagara. 5 We 2 
| "fituated between Lake Ontario and Lake Erie; and Detroit, ſitüat ed 
on the weſtern bank of Detroit river, Verwasen Lake Erie and Lake 4 # 
Huron, and nine miles below Lake St. Clair.“ To 
... © GovERNMENT-]- By the Quebec Act, paſſed by the ee a 
7 Great Britain in the year 1791, ſo much of the act of the 24th of 
. Orgs 1270 the youre 1 77455 WW rela 
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_  » 4 council for the government of the province of Quebee, is repealed ; 
© -and\it is enacted that there ſhall be within each & the provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, a legiſlative council and an aſſembly, who, 
With the conſent of the governor, appointed by the king, ſhall have 
power to make laws. The governor may give or withhold his Majeſ- 
dtyꝰs aſſent to bills paſſed by the legiſlative couneiſ and aſſembly, or re- 
ſerye them for his Majeſty's pleature. Bills reſerved are to have no 
force till his Majeſty's aſſent is ſignified by the governor, which, to 
be valid, muſt be fignified within two years from the time the bill is 
preſented to the governor. The governor muſt tranſmit to the ſec- 
retary of ſtate copies of ſuch bills as have been aſſented to, which his 
Majeſty in council may declare his diſallowance of within two years 
Thie legiſlative council is to eonſiſt of not fewer than ſeven mem- 
bers for Upper, and fifteen for Lower Canada, to be ſummoned by 
che governor, ho muſt be authoriſed. by the king. Such members 
are to hold their ſeats for life, unleſs forfeited by four years continual 
+ -, .,.abſence, or by. ſwearing allegiance to ſome foreign power. The 
bing may avnex to hereditary titles of honour the tight of being ſum- 
_ nonette-the legillatiye:;council.:, wm © oo oe on be ne 
The houſe of aſſembly is to confift of not leſs than ſixteen members 
from Upper, and not leſs than fifty from Lower Canada, choſen by 
the freeholders in the ſeveral towns and diſtricts. The council and 
aſſembly are to be called together at leaſt once in every year, and every 
* affembly.is to continue four years, unleſs ſooner diffolved by the gov- 
ernor- All queſtions are to be decided by a majority of votes of the 
| members preſent. His Majeſty may authorize the governor to fix 
ttzhe time and place of holding the elections; (ſubject however, to 
uch proviſions as may hereafter he made by the legiſlature) and to 
g iv the times and places of holding the ſeſſions of the aſſembly, and to 
pProrogue and diſſolve the ſame whenever he ſhall judge it neceſſary. 
T7) governor, together with ſuch of the executive council as ſhall | 
. be appointed by the king, for the affairs of each province, are to be 
24 court of civil juriſdiction for hearing and determining appeals, ſub- 
ect however to ſuch appeals from their judgment as 0 e exiſt- 
ed. All lands in Upper Canada are to be. granted hereatter in free 
and common ſoecage; and alſo in Lower Canada, when the grantee 
Ahall deſire it, ſubject nevertheleſs to alterations by an act of the legiſ- 
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_  —_  * Britiſh America is ſuperintended by an officer ſtyled governor gen- 

—_  ” _ .cralof che four Britiſn provinces in N. America, who, befides other 
Ws; : * 1 . 8 33 1 * 1 6 ; ® „% : We p * a 
BET % powers, is commander in chief of all the Britiſh troops in the four 

provinces and the governments attached to them, and Newfoundland. 
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Each of che provinces, has a lieutenant governor, who, in the ab- 
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3 aid by ſome to contain 40,000, by others . ee inhabitants. 
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'* -Rev16ion.] As many as about nine tenths of the inhabitants of 
theſe provinces are Roman: Catholics, who enjoy under the preſent 
government, the ſame proviſion, rights, and privileges, as were grant- 
ed them in 1774, by the act of the 14th of George III. The reſt of 
the people are Epiſcopalians, Preſbyterians, and a few of almoſt all 
the different ſects of Chriss. et 
Agreeably to conſtitution, his Majeſty may authoriſe the governor. 
to make allotments of lands, for the ſupport of a proteſtant clergy in 
each province, out of the crown lands already granted; and to the 
| ſame purpoſe is to be appropriated the amount of one ſeventh of the 
value of all future grants of lands. His Majeſty may authoriſe the 
governor, with the advice of the executive council, to erect parſon- 
ages, according to the eſtabliſhment of the Church of England, with- 
in every 5 or pariſh already formed, or which may hereafter 
be formed, and to endow them with ſo much of the lands appropri- 
ated as aforeſaid as they ſhall judge to be expedient; and alſd to 
pPreſent to every ſuch parſonage à miniſter of the church of England, 
duly ordained, who is to hold and enjoy in the ſame manner, and 
upon the ſame conditions as incumbents in England. But preſenta- 
tions to parſonages, and the enjoyment of them, are to be ſubject 
to the eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction granted to the Biſhop of Nova Scotia. 
Tak. ] The amount of the exports from the province of Quebec, 
in the year 1986, was £343,262 119 : 6. The amount of imports. 


* 


in the ſame year was £325,116. The exports conſiſted. of wheat, 
flour, biſcuit, flaxſeed, lumber of various kinds, fiſh, potaſh, oil, gin 
ſeng, and other medicinal roots, but principally: of furs and peltries, 
to the amount of £285;977. The imports conſiſted of rum, brandy, 

2 molaſſes, ; coffe e, ſa gar, wines, tobacco, ſalt, chocolate, proviſions for 
4 the troops, and dry goods. EN ah 
©  Hisroxy.] This country was diſcovered by the Engliſh as early as 
about 1497; and ſettled by the French in 1608, who kept poſſeſſion of. 
it till 1760, when it was Fn, Pu by the Britiſh, and at the treaty. of Paris, 
in 1763, was ceded, by France, to the crown of England, to whom it 
For the beſt hiſtery of this country the reader is referred to Charle- 

' voix's hiſtory of it; to the Encyclopedia Brittannica z articles, Cana. 
Aa, Quebec, and America, No. 195, 200, and 27. 
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|. ATEWFOUNDLAND is ſituated to the eaſt of the Gulf of St. 
IAN Lawrence, between 46% 45', and 31 400 north lat. and between 
k © 2 37 and 395 40' weſt long. from Greenwich j {ſeparated from La- 
._ - - brador, or New Britain, by the ſtraits of Relleiſle; and from Canada. 
by the Bay of St. Lawrence; being 391 miles Iong and from gots 
28 miles broad. The coaſts are extremely ſubject to ſogs, attended 
Vith almoſt continual ſtorms of ſnow aud fleet, the {ky being uſually = 
overcaſt. From the foil of. this Gand the-Boituſh. reap po great ad 
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Ab SAN 
vantage, for the cold is long continued and fevere; and the ſummer 2 
heat; though violent, warms it not enough to produce any thing val- 8 
wable ; for the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe parts of the iſland which have 
þeen explored, is rocky and barren, However, it is watered by ſev- 
eral god rivers, and has many large and gun harbours. ' This 
3fland, whenever the continent ſhall come to fail of timber, conveni- 
ent för navigation (Which on the ſea coaſt perhaps will be at no very 
remote period) it is ſaid will afford a large ſapply for maſts, yards, 

"and all forts of lumber for the Weſt India trade. But what at preſ- 
ent it is chiefly valuable for, is the great fiſhery of cod carried on 
upon thoſe ſhdals, which are called the Banks of Newfoundland. 
Great Britain and the United States, at the loweſt computation, annu- 
ally employ zoo fail of fmall craft in this fiſhery on board of 
whieh; and on ſhore to cure and pack the fith, are upwards of 100, oo 

hands; ſo that this fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch of trade 
to the merchant, but a ſource of livelihood to ſo many thouſands of 
poor people, and a moſt excellent nurſery to the navies of Great Brit- 
ain and of the United States. This fiſhery is computed to increaſe the 
national ſtock of Great Britain 300, oo0l. a year in gold and ſilver, 
remitted for the eod ſold in the North, in Spain, Portugal, Italy, and 
the Levant.“ The plenty of cod, both on the great bank and the 
lefler ones, which lie to the eaſt and ſoutheaſt of this iſtand is ineon- 

_ ivable; and flot only cod; hut ſevetal other ſpecies of fiſh, are caught 
there in abundance; all of which are nearly in an equal plenty along 

.,, the ſhores of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New England, and the 

iſſe of Cape Breton; and very profitable fiſheries are carried on upon 
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all their coaſts. 4 JJJJVVVTTTTTT SI 
This ifland, after various diſputes about the property, was entirelx 
ceded to England by the treaty of Utrecht, in 1719; but the Freneeh 
Were left at liberty to dry their nets on the northern ſhores of the 
iind ; and by che treaty of 1764, they were permitted to fiſh in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, but with this limitation," that they ſnould not 
Approach within three leagues of any of the coaſts belonging to Eng- 
land. The {mall iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fituated to the 
ſouthward of Newfoundland, - were alſo ceded to the French, whe 
 Ripulated to rect no fortifications on theſe iſlands, nor to Keep more 
than co ſoldiers to enforee the police. By the laſt treaty of peace, 
the French are to enjoy the fiſheries on the north and on the weſt 
.. coaſts, of the ifland; and the inhabitants of the United States are al- 
lowed the ſame privileges in fifting, as before their independence, 
Ide chief towns in Newfoundland, are, Placentia, Bonaviſta, and St. 
„ John's j but not above rcoo families remain here in winter. A ſmall- 
uadxon of men of war are ſent out every ſpring to protect the fiſh: _ 
eries and inhabitants, the Admiral of Which, for the time being, i: 
© governor of the iſland, beſides whomuthere ere two lieutenant gov- 
dots, ope at Placentia, and the other at St. John's, 
Treat Vritain employed in the Newfoundland fiſhery, 202 fiſhing ſhips, 
only ſhips, whoſe tonnage together amounted to 41,999; mm = 
e foreign markets 5gr,276 quintals of .nu We 
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: "HE iſland, or rather collection of iſlands, called by the French 
1 Ter ler de Mudume, which lie fo contiguous as that they are co. 
iy called but one, and comprehend ed under the name of the Iflane 
of Cape Breton, lies betwen lat. 45 28 and 47% N. and between 59” 
and 61 29“ W. long, from London, and about 45- leagues'tot „ 
eaſtward of Halifax.” It is about 109. miles in length, and from 20 
20 84 in breadth ; hg is ſeparated from Nova Scotia by à narrow 
ſtrait, called the G Canſo, which is the communication beide the” 
Atlantic Ocean and the Gulf of St. Lawrence. © + al” . 
It is ſurrounded with little ſharp pointed N ſeparates rom 
Tk other by the waves, above which ſome of their tops are NE 1 
and interſected with lakes and rivers. The great Braſs D'Or is a 
very extenſive Theet of water which forms into arms and branches, | . 
and opens an eaſy communication with all parts of the and. "A 
its harbours are open to the caſt; turning towards the ſouth.” On the 
- other parts of the coalt there are but à few anchoring places for ſmalf 
veſſels, : in ereeks, or between iſlets. The harbour of St: Peter 8, at; 
- the weſt end of the iſland, is a very commodious place for carryin 
on the fiſnery. This ifland was conſidered as ainexed to Nova 3/5! oa 
in reſpect to matters of goxernment till 1784, when 1 it Was erected into 
a ſeparate government by the name of SYDNEY.” e 
Sorr and* ProDucrions.] There is A great pnportion of — e 
land on this iſland; and it abounds in timber and Pare; wood, Tack | 
5 pine, beach, diden maple, ſpruce, and fir. n 
Forurarios Carey] On this Hand there are about 1600 inhab! 
Towns, &c. itants, WhO have a lieutenant governor ref. 
zelt among them, appointed by the king. Ie Madame, which'ts 
im appendage to this government, is {ettled for the moſt part with 
French Acadians, about 50 families, whoſe chiefemployment i is thefiſh- a 
ery at Aſhmot, the principal harbour in this little iſland. The prin 5 
- fowns are Sydney, the capital, and Louiſburg which has te beſt harr 
boöur in the ifland. The preſent ſeat of government.” is At  Spanifh 
river on the north fide of the iſland.” dba. 
Thhis iſland may be conſidered as dk key to Canada, WE e ver r. 
- viable fiſhery in its neighbourhood depends for its protection o . 
- the poſſeſſion of this iſland; as no nation can carry it i on Without 2 
© fome convenient harbour of ſtrength to ſupply and protect” it, and N 
Taadorg is the principal one for theſe purpoſes. © 5 
TRADE. 5 peltry trade was ever a very inednſidcrablg objects - RS 
IR conſiſted only in the ſkins of a few lynxes, elks, muſk. rats, wild n nl 
- bears, otters, 10 foxes, both of a red, ſilver and grey colour. Some o 
tcheſe were procured from a colony of Micmac Indians, who bag 
2 


*; 


ſettlecd on the ifland with the French, and never could raiſe more 

: than 69 men able to bear arms. The reſt came from St. John's or the 
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** . mines which are AP near 1 entrance of the 1 


** 0 


tlie working of which, and the fiſnery, are the chief employment of tha 


ws F inhabitants. They lie in a horigzontaldire&ion;z and being no more 


"A = zag ſix or eight feet below. the ſurface, may he worked without dig. 
ging deep, or draining off the waters. |; Notwithſtanding, the 5 5 
gious demand for this coal from New- England, from the year 1745 4 

; ” | 1749 theſe mines would probably have been forſaken, had not the. 

Which Mere ſent out to the French iſlands wanted ballaſt, In on 

25 theſe mines, a fire has been kindled, which could never et be ex. 


CR. 
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n 1743, While this and belonged. to. "the e they 3 
" 149,060 quintals of dry fiſh, and $,500,000-do, of-mud-bih, the val· 
ue of both which, including 1 165 tons of train oil, drawn from che 
dlabder, amounted, 155 926.577; 4 deb bers. according. to the 
3 2 colt of the fiſh at Ne 195 dland. The whole value of this 
trade, annually, at that period, amounted : to a . e ſterling. No leſs 
ris ty beſides ſhallops, and-27,000- ſeamen, were employed in. 
"He Charlevoix, in his hiſtory of France, ſays, © This fiſhery 


4 is a more valuable ſource of wealth and power to France, than even 


Us mines. of Peru and Mexico would be.“ At preſent. the inhab-. 

We, 5 itants of this iſland take about 30, 000 quintals of fiſh, annually, which 
i i wry ip ed for _ and the Strait principally by. by from, 
ij in England) who yearly reſort here, and. keep Hores of ſup- 

* 1 162 or the fi en. ee 
HFlisroxx. 1 Though ſome fiſhermen had lon reſorted to this it. 
and every, Juramer, the French, who took poſſeſſion of it in, Auguſt, 

1713, were properly the firſt ſettled inhabitants. "They changed its 
* name into that of Ts Royale, and fixed upon Fort Dauphin for their 
2 ſettlement, This harbour was two leagues in cireumference. 
ſhips came to the very ſhare, and 2 ſheltered from the winds. 
Foreſts, affording oak ſufficient to fortify and build a large City, / 
Were near at hand; the ground. appeared leſs barren than in other 
arts, and theiGſhery was more plentiful, This harbour might have 
ben rendered impregnable at a trifling -expenſe ;. but the difficulty - 
of approaching it (a circumſtance- that Sbad at firſt made a ſtronger 

_ Impreflion than the advantages reſulting from it) occaſioned; it to be 

abandoned, after great labour had been beſtowed upon the undertak- 
1 They then turned their views to Louiſburg, the acceſs to which 
"as, eaſier ; and convenience was thus preferred to ſecurity: „ 
fortification af Loniſbhurg, however, was not begun till 17260. 
Inn the year 1719, ſome fiſhermen, who till then had lived i in New, © 


She | Foundland, ſettled in this iſland, It was expected that their number 


< would ſoon have been increaſed by the Acadians, who. were at liberty. 4 


. _ Hom the treaties that had been granted them, to remove with all their 


effedts and even to diſpoſe of their eſtates ; but theſe hopes were diſ- 
appointed. Thie Acadians choſe rather to retain their poſſeſſions un. 
der the dominion of Britain, than to give them up for any precarious 
advantage they might derive from their attachment to France. 
Their place was ſupplied By ſome diſtreſſed adventurers from nn. * 
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of inhabirants ada Snerentle to 4000. They cre” idee t ä 
— ot Fort Dauphin, Port Toulouſe, Neruka, and on all the” "Jed 
n where they found a proper beach for drying the cod. . 

This iſland remained in poſſeſſion of the French till 1745, when it 
* captured for the crown of Great Britain, by a body of troops 
"ae New En gland, under the command of lieutenant general 

William Pepperell. For the authentic particulars of this important, 
ſingular and ſucceſsful expedition, ſee * The American Apollo,” ... 

| * Part I. Vol. I. containing the publications of the Hiſtorical Society, pa 

| in Boſton,” r. i 5 8 8 5 article Breton. mY 
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. "HE 2 Province of Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, (ſo named by Sr * 
1 William Alexander, to whom it was granted by Charles II. in 1 
156 3 was bounded, before the late diviſion was made, as follows: 

N ty * On the weſt by a line drawn from Cape Sables acroſs the entrance 
25 of the Bay of Fundy, to the north of the river St. Croix; by the ſaid 


river to its ſource ; and by a line drawn from thence to the ſouthern . | 


* boundary of the colony. of Quebec: To the northward, by the ſaid _ * 
boundary as far as the weſtern extremity of the Bay Des Chaleurss K. 
© To the eaſtward, by the ſaid Bay and the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to the 
ceape or promontory called Cape Breton, in the iſland of that name 
including that iſland, the iſland of St. John's, and all: other iſlands 
Vithin ſix leagues of the ſhores,” ¶ Governor's Proclamation. ] xp} 
This tract has a ſea coaſt of 90 leagues on the ee . the | — 
Atlantic Gen from 3 Canſo eaſt, to Cape Sables welt. a 


| 5 . 4 E er, au Kreemonen ry „ 
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Breadth 254. hom 2 161 and 70 N from Fes a $26 9 
Dieren, ounsuirs, Ke.] In . before the diviſion heres - 8 
25 ter mentioned, Nova 1 ma riders into the Slowing counties 
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| PROVINGE'« or NEW, BRUNSWICK... ._- . 
I OUNDED. NN. Fi oh Diſtriet of Maine, va Ix if, | 
| Bouxvaraza] « which it is ſeparated by the river St. Croix, and a ling þ 
_ drawn due north trom its ſource to Canada line; north, by the ſoutherf | Wl. 
boundary of the Province of Lower Canada, until it touches the ſea ſhore. b- li 
at the weſtern extremity. of Chaleur Bay; then following the various.  - hi 
windings of the ſea ſhore to the Bay of Vert, in the ſtraits of North- i 
umberland ; on the ſoutheaſt it is divided from Nova Scotia by the 
ſoveral windings of the Miſſiquaſh river from ts confluence: with i 
Beau Baſin (at the head of Chignecto channel) to its main ſource; and I 
from thence by a due eaſt line to the Bay of Vert, before mentioned? 1 
The northern ſhores of che Bay of Fundy conſtitute the remainder of 2 1 
the ſouthern boundary. All iſlands included in the above ate hor ? (9p 18 
long to chis province. £ oo 1 
\ Cmer Towxs. ] The city of St. John' s, the 1 of this eee „ 1 
2 ſituated on high, rocky ground, at the mouth of the river St. John's. = 
he ſtreets are ſpacious and regular. It contains about 1000 hab. . i 
itants, many of whom live in decent, well built houſes. _ 3 
|S Anne's, the projent ſeat of governroruls lies about 80 miles up! . it 
is river, . 7 
: Fredgricktourn, formerly che ſeat; of. government, i is. 4 few miles. „ 0 


above St. Anne's, at che head of ſloop navigation. 3 
St. Andrews, ſituated in the rear of an itland of that name on che 80 1 
eaſt fide of an arm (called Scoodick) of the inner bay of Paſſama- i 
quoddy, is very regularly laid out in the form of an oblong ſquares -- | 
It has but few houſes, built on a ſmall ſcale. The few inhabitants? Lt 
it contains are chiefly employed in the hanger trade. The common. ., 
| tides' riſe here about 18 feet. 2 5 . 0 
Rives, SOIL, Kc. ] St. John's is the ; uh rincipal river in this province. . þ 
cer its entrance into the Bay of Fundy, to its main ſource, is go m,. 
puted to be 356 miles. The tide flows 80 or 90 miles up this river. „ 


LES 
WIT 
. 7 


It is: navigable. for floops of . 5o tons. 60 miles, and for boats 20. 
Its Kat courſe from its ſouręe is E. S. E. It is the common route = 
to Quebec. It furniſhes the inhabitants with falmon, baſs and ſtor = 
geon. About one mile above the city of St. John's is the only en- 65 
trance into this riyer. It is about 80 or 100 yards wide, and about WW 
400 yards in length, This palſage 18 called the fall of the river. Is 8 
being narrow, and a ridge; of roc running acrols the bottom of ths © :. 
Channel, on which are not aboye 17 feet of water, it is not ſufficient- bit 
ly ſpacious to diſcharge the freſh waters of the rivers above. e Wn | ; 
common tides flowing here about 20 feet, the waters of the river; 4 EF wy 13 
loro eater, are about 12 feet higher than the waters of the ſeaz at ⁶&. 
dig water, the waters of the ſea are about five feet higher than 5 ff 
; waters of che river; ſo that in every tide there are two falls, one 4 
dutwards and one inwards. - The only time of palling with ſafety is ll 
at the time when the waters of the river are level 9 the waters . I 
_ the { wh Which is twice in a tide, ang. continues not more than zz | ' 
Fee 0 0 time. . e it is ee or e 8 W | 
a 58 Pk N | jj 8 © OE. 9 
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, PROVINCE , or NEW. BRUNSWICK. - 


This paſſage rubles hs at Hell Gate, near N ew York. 

he Wa of this river, enriched by the annual freſhets, are excellent 
"nd: About 30 miles from the mouth of this river commences a fine 
level country of rich intervale and meadow lands, well clothed with 
timber and wood, ſuch as pine, beech, elm, maple and walnut. This 
fiver has many tributary ſtreams, which fall into it from each ſide, 
among which are the Oromocto river (by which the Indians have a 


communication with Paſſamaquoddy) the Naſhwach, and Madam- 


Eiſwick, on which are rich intervales, that produce all kinds of grain, 


in the higheſt perfection. This noble river in its numerous and ex- 
tenſive branches, waters and enriches a large tract of excellent country, 5 


2 great part of which is ſettled and under improvement. The up- 


lands, i in general, are covered with a fine growth of timber, ſuch as 


pine and ſpruee, hemlock and hard woo , principally beech, birch, 
maple, and ſome aſh. The pines on this river are the largeſt to be 
met with in Britiſh America, and afford a conſiderable ſupply of 
maſts, (ſome from 20 to zo inches diameter) for the Britiſh navy. 
There are three rivers which fall into the bay of Paſſamaquoddy x 


che largeſt is called by the modern Indians the -Scoodick ; but by | 


De Mons and Champlaine, Etehemins. Its main ſource is near Pe- 
nobſcot river, with which the Indians have a communication; the 
carrying place between the two rivers is but three miles. The rivers 


which fall into r Bay have inter vales and meadows on 
rmeriy 4 


their betiks, and were formerly covered with a large growth of tim- 
ber, as appears from the remaining large trunks of trees which are 
Nill viſible. The Indians ſay that about 50 years ago, in a very dry, 
ſeaſon, a great fire ee 

Paſſama a1 2 Bay, and particularly on the Me 9 or Eaſtern 
„ h falls into the bay, where it raged with great violence, 
and ſpread as far eaſtward as the river which falls into the St. John 55 
and extended northerly and weſterly beyond the Dickwaſſat or 'Dig- 


dequaſh river, which falls into the fame fide of the Bar. 


Merrimichi river, on the northeaſt coaſt of New Brunſwick, falls inte 
. the head of a bay of the fame name. A little above its conflythzce with 


the bay it forms into two n and tuns through a fertile tract of 


intervale and the land i e in this quarter is well el thed with 
timber of various kinds. Prom this river there 1s a com tmication 
With the St. John's, partly by land, but principally by water carriage, 


in candes. The ſalmon fiſhery 1s carried on to good advantage and 
See improving near the entrance of the bar. | 


Petitcodiak River falls into an arm of the Bay of Fundy, called 


moſt of the timber on the eaſt ſide of 


Cbignecto channel. From its confluence, after a courſe. of ſome | 
miles northerly, it takes a weſtern direction; and the Indians have 
a communication from the head of it with St. John's river, by : a” 
_ portage acroſs to the head of . Kennebecſius: Memramicook river is 
_ eaſtward of Petitcodiak, and takes'a northeaſterly direction, and has 

been recommended as the moſt natural and proper boundary between 5 
4 this Province and Nova Scotia. 
The rivers Riſtigouche and Nipiſiguit, . run from welt to eaſt. inte 8 
* 1 Viyk Suit 8 w Ne ta wit Ag + - op x 
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. St. e e The river St. Croiæ⸗ empties into e | , 
1 9 een, a part of the boundary ame Wenne and N 
1 in. WL | . 
* Bars ann i The coalt of this province is indented with | , il 

numerous bays, and commodious harbours, The principal are 15 
Charleur, Merramichi, Vert, which is ſeparated from the Bay by: Fun- 7 
dy by a narrow iſthmus of about 18 miles wide Bay of Fundy, which 1 F 
extends 50 leagues into the country; Chenigto or Chignecto bay at It 
the head of Fundy Bay; Paſſamaquoddy bay bordering a, Ir, 
- Diſtrict of Main. At the entrance of this bay is an iſland, granted 
to ſeveral gentlemen in Liverpool in Lancaſhire, who named it Cam- 
emen At a very conſiderable expenſe, they attempted to form a 
lettlement here, but failed. On ſeveral other iſlands in this bay 
there are ſettlements made by people from Maſſachuſetts. Among 
the lakes in this province which are very numerous, and as yet 
3 names, is Grand Lake, near St. John's river, about 30 miles 515 
gs and 8 or 10 broad, and in ſome places 40 fathoms deep. a 
Se RADE, 1 N Langen. ae 192 * e Nova. 
cor, „ Fr 


.PROYINCE « te. ; NOVA SCOTIA. 


| ay: AND „Been ov COTIA er f of a a 
Wy by. the Gut of Canſo- On the north it has a part of 
che Gulf of St. Lawrence, and the ſtraits of Northumberland, Sy, 
Which ſeparate it from the Iſland St. John's. On the welt it 
> Pas New Brunſwick and the Bay of Fundy. On. the ſouth and ſouth- 
- [eaſt the Atlantic Ocean. Its greateſt length is from Cape Sable on 
. 8. W. to Cape Canſe on the N. E. This province contains 
8.789, ooo acres ; of which three millions have been granted, and” 
. Two millions ſettled, and under 1 improvement. | 

© Bays, LaxEsõ, Carzs, &c.] This province is accommodated with 
E many fpacious harbours, bays and coves of ſhelter, equal to anx 
in the world. The Cape and harbour of Canſo are 40 leagues eaſt- 
ward of Halifax. Chedabucto bay is about 10 leagues N. W. of - 
Canſo. Chebucto bay, on which is ſituated the town o Halifax, : "The -. 
bother principal bays e Frederick, George, Torbay, Charlotte, 
King's, Barrington, Townſend, St. Mary's, Annapolis Royal, the 
: "Baſin of Minas, and the Bay of Fundy, already mentioned, which 
; waſhes the ſouthern ſhores of New Brunſwick, and the norchweſtern 
ſhores of Nova Scotia. This bay is 12 leagues acroſs from the Gut 
be! Annapolis to St. John's, the capital of New Brunſwick. The 

es \are rapid in this bay, and riſe at Annapolis Pally, about 4. 
1 feet, | At the head of Chigne&o channel, an arm of this bay, 
2 J tides riſe 60 feet. At the Baſin of Minas, which may be dem. 
0 * the Pe: arm or e of this 9 the, tides 13 40 has 7 
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Bes ges Cape Sable and Cape Canſo, at the two extremities of this 
en already mentioned; there is Cape Blowmedown at che 
. Jouthern fide of the entrance from the Bay of Fundy into the Baſim 
"of Minas. This cape is the eaſtern termination of a range of moun- 
tains, extending about 80 or go miles to the Gut of Annapolis; bound- 

ed on the north, by the ſhores of the Bay of Fundy; on the ſouth, or 

Annapolis river. This tract of land is reckoned equal in richneſs 

And fertility to any in America, producing wheat, rye barley, PRES, 
5 ad other vegetables in perfection and abundance. 

The principal lakes, are Lake Porter, which empties i! itſelf i into the 
beean about five leagues to the eaſtward of Halifax, This lake is 
15 miles in length and half a mile in breadth, with iſlands in it. Pota- 

wock Lake, fo called by the Indians, lies at the head of St. Marga- 
ret's Bay, and the main road from Halifax to Windſor. The great 

Lake of Shubenaccadie lies on the eaſt ſide of the road juſt mentioned, 

And about 7 miles from it, and 21 miles from Halifax. There is 

another lake of conſiderable magnitude, called by the French in- 

_ © habitants, Roſſignol, lying between Liverpool and Annapolis; the 
Indians ſay this lake is the main ſource of Liverpool and Petit rivers. 
It has been à place of reſort for the Indians, on account of the con- 

...,yenient hunting grounds around it. There are many other lakes 

and ponds which diverſify this province. 

22,» Rivers.] The principal rivers in this province are Annapolis 

$:1 OS and Shubenaccadie. The latter riſes within a mile of the town of 

1 + 2. » "Dartmouth, on the eaſt fide of Halifax .harhour, and empties into 

1 Cabequid Bay, taking in its courſe the Slewiack and Gay's rivers. 

3 St. Mary's, Antigonif „Liverpool, Turket, Muſquidoboit, and Sifli- 

i : += bon rivers, are of leſs note, all emptying. into o Pictou harbour, in the 

—_ - ſtraits of | Northumberland. 

1 75 "Fact OF "THE Couxrav, Movs rats, The een 9 * | 

» | - So, AND PRODUCTIONS. Nova Scotia, to the eye 
Y „ of a ſtranger, exhibit an unfavourable appearance, being in general 

broken and ſtony; but the innumerable iſlands along its coaſts, 


1 dceoovxes and harbours, thou ugh generally compoſed of _ arg nee. &; 
= 5 _nppear by nature deſigned for the drying of filh, being eg rered with MW _ 
= materials for fiſh flakes and ſtages; and there is land eien r 


| . paſtures and [gardens to ſerve. the purpoſes of me As you 
8 Advance into the back country, it wears a more pleaſing appearance ; 
13 5 5 5 and at Cornwallis, Windſor, Horton, Annapolis, Cumberiand, Cob- 
'E geh Pictou, and along the northern ſhores of the province, there 
extenſive, well improved farms. The gradual improvements in 
" Kulbandry, which has been encouraged by the laudable efforts, and 
- artful experiments of the Agricultural Society lately -eſtablithed 
5 afford reaſonable expectation chat Nova Scotia will become a 1 
Bo riſhing colon. 5's | 4” of, 
The lands in general, on the ſea cont of this province, er 5 15 
NE e Lunenburg exceptedꝭ and a few hills of good land, are rocky and We. 
ANF » Ro ipterſperſed with ſwamps and barrens. Tr growth 1 in general i is a | 
. - mixture of ſpruce, hemlock, pine, fir; beech; and ſome rock maple, 
th _ which" mn an inexhauftible. . of a 38 e 13 
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en e ant on the ſouth” ſhore of Nova Scotia is 
"he high land of Aſpotageon, which lies on the promontory which 
ſeparates Mahone from Margaret's Bay. This land may be feen at 
u great diſtance from the offing, and is the land generally made by 
_ ſhips bound from Europe and the Weſt Indies to Halifax. The 
10 8 of this land i is about For feet perpendicular from the eve ww 
of the ſea. 9 

The Ardois mountain hes between Windſor and Hafer about 30 1 
miles N. E. from the latter. It is ſuppoſed to be the higheſt land in 
the province, and affords an extenſive proſpect of all the high and 
| Meas lands about Windſor, F almouth, and the diſtant FER bor. 


Lean on the Baſin of Minas. 2 
FisnsklEs. ] The coaſt of this province n with fiſt of various ae” 


„Wade as cod, ſalmon, mackarel, herring, ale wives, trout, &c. and being _ 
near to the banks: of Newfoundland, Quero, and Sable banks, fiſh © 10 
. eries, under proper management and regulations, iche; be carried ; 1 
on with certainty of ſucceſs. | 1 
 Minzs and MixzRALS.] There are mines of coal at Culdberland 1 
Fn on the eaſt river which fall into Pictou harbour. There are alſo - } 
lime. ſtone and plaſter of Paris at Windſor, and in the Gut of Canſo. eee ONS Mi 
_ There i is plenty of log and mountain ore in- Annapolis townſhip, on E f 
the borders of the Nictau river, and a bloomery erected there; and W i 
e ſome late ſucceſsful experiments, there is a good proſpect of its Mb 
. a public benefit. Some ſmall pieces of copper have been BY 
found at Cape P'Or on the north ſide of the Baſin of Minas, but not WR 
ſufficient to eſtabliſh a well grounded: erpectation of any mine *. „„ 
enough to pay for the working . EF et ER 
Cascapss.] There is a ſtream chat falls into the head of Milford- RT ES 
* Jevvein over a fall about 40 feet high; and another into the harbour 
of St. John's, on the northeaſt ſhore of the province, oven «fall about 
the ſame height. , LA * 
i 5; F N atvindls a Nova Scotia, and New end e, 8 
the animals are of the ſame kind as in the northern Parts of __ * 8 


3 


nited States, but ate not ſo numerous. 9 
Foxrs. ] Theſe are Fort Edward at Windior, capable of e * 
| a tag 200 men; Annapolis, 100; Cumberland, 300; Fort Howelon St. 
John 8 river, in New Brick 100; beſides which are barracks, 5 „ 


incloſed in a ſtockade at Cornwallis, for about 50 men. This was the 15 E 

ate of theſe forts in 1783. 8 5 
Inpians. ] Theſe are the ficnincdze wid the rite called Mares.” > 1 . 

es The former inhabit the eaſtern "ſhore, between Halifax ang 


m7 * 


Cape Breton; between Cumberland county and the norffleaſt coaſt.” 1 7M 1 
of the province, towards Chaleur Bay; about the heads ef the rivers. © A. l yd a 
_ Itch run through the counties of ' Hants and Kings County; ; Ang! TY, 
between Cape Sable and Annapolis Royal. This tribe is ſuppoſed f 


to hae about 00 fighting men. The Marechites, inhabit the river hk 4 
| dag, and around Paſſamaquoddy Bay; and are eſtimated at a”, * * 0 
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166 PROVINCE ox NOVA SCOTIA. 
y Cunr Towus.] Halifax, the capital of the Province of Nova 


9 


Scotia, was ſettled by a number of Britiſh ſubjects in 1749. It is 


- * fituated in latitude 44 40 on a ſpacious and commodious bay or 
| harbour, of a bold and eaſy. entrance, where a thouſand of the largeit 
_ ._- ſhips might ride with great convenience and ſafety. The town is 

© __ built on the weſt ſide of the harbour, on the declivicy of a command- 
ing hill, whoſe ſummit is 236 feet perpendicular from the level of the 
ſea. The town is laid out into oblong ſquares ;- the ſtreets parallel 
and at right angles. The town and ſuburbs are about two miles in 
length; and the general width a quarter of a mile. It contained in 


* 


_ ſupplied with ſtores of every kind for the royal navy. The harbour 
of Halifax is reckoned inferior to no place in Britiſh America for the 
ſeat of gevernment, being open and acceſſible at all ſeaſons-of the 
year, when almoſt all other harbours in theſe provinces are locked 
up with ice; alſo from its entrance, ſituation and its proximity to the 
Bay of Fundy, and principal interiour ſettlements of the province. 


The other principal towns are Shelburne on Port Roſeway, near Cape 


SGables, containing, in 1783, 600 families, which have ſince diminiſh- 
dend; Digby, e Lunenburg; Annapolis, on the eaſt 
ide of the Bay of Fundy wit 


#**  - houſes; New Dublin, Liverpool, Windſor, Cornwallis, Horton, Yar- 

e month, Barringtos and ATI), ety 

» +», Txzapz and PorvLaTION.] The exports from G. Britain to this 
4 ©, - country conliſt chiefly of linen and. woollen cloths, and other necefla- 


1 ries for wear, of fiſhing tackle, and rigging for ſhips.” The amount 


dpf exports, at an average of three years, before the new ſettlements, 
woaas about 26,300l. The only articles obtained in exchange are, 
timber and the produce of the fiſhery, which, at a large average, 
mounted te 38, oool. But from the late increaſe of Ke, de it 
zs ſuppoſed that they will now ere& ſaw mills, and endeavour to ſup- 
pPlwy the Weſt India iſlands with lumber of every kind, as well as the 


* * 


. produce of the fiſhery, which will be a profitable article to both coun- 
tries. The whole population of Nova Scotia, New Brunſwick and 


une iſlands adjoining, is eſtimated at 50,000. This eſtimate it is 


k 


5 of the houſes built in the new- towns uninhabited, conſiderably 
? w LO - a 1 g { CY J. 5 | - | ki | 
5 N 6 * reduced. in value. pf $:f%y 13 f . 


Foam In 1792, 40 miles of a good cart road was cut, cleared 


* 1 and bridged, from the populous and flouriſhing fettlements at Poictou, 


on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to Halifax, a diſtance of 68 miles. Eight 
miles of this diſtance: bad before been cut. The advantages to the 


_ ©  _»vapital, and the cnjoyment' of the. benefits of government, will be 
8 5 # ** great. The expenſe of it was defrayed by 2 revenue, which has al- 
dea been diſpoſed of by the former gove 
ND oa Eo W- | 
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2793 about 4000 inhabitants and 700 houſes. At the northern ex- 
tremity of the town, is the king's naval yard, completely built and 


| a ſine harbour, otherwiſe a place of no 
importance; Guyſborough, or Mancheſter,” to leagues N. W. of Cape 


A * 5 ſuppoſed is conſiderably too large. Recent act ounts of | 1 ſer 11. 8 
ments repreſent them as in à declining ſtate, having Seat numbers 


EY * «+, diſtrict above mentioned from this road in point of commerce with the 


rnors, but not before ap- 
- „ Histor. I, 
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1 Notwithſtanding the forbidding appearance 6f chis 


3 it was here that ſome of the firit European ſettlements were. 


made. The firſt grant of lands in it was given by Charles II. in 266 3, 
to Sir William Alexander, from whom it had the name of Nova Scotia, 


or New Scotland. Since then it has frequently changed hands, from 


one private proprietor to another, and from the Frenth to the Engli 


nation, backward and forward: It was not confirmed to the Engliſh 


till the peace of Utrecht; and their deſign in acquiring it does not 
ſeem to have ariſen ſo much from any proſpect of direct profit to be 
obtained by it, as from an apprehenſion that the French, by: poſſeſſing 
= Province; might have had it in their power to annoy the other 
3 ritith ſettlements, an cm this ere 3000 families were tranſ- 
in 1749, at the e of the verninent; into this c 
We bal and ſettled the oo of Hali 112 
Liſt of Governors of Nova Scotia Aae 1520. N 
« In the year 170, C olonel Phillips was appointed Governor of No- 
va Scotia; and in the year 1749, General Cornwallis was appointed 
in his place, and was founder of the preſent ſettlement of this colony; 
In 1752 Colonel Hopſon ſucceeded ;/ in 17 55; he had leave to return 
to England, and his ſucceſſur in the adminiſtration was Lieutenant 
Colonel then Lieutenant Governor Lawrence, who in i756 was ap- 
Pointed Governor in the room of Colonel Hopſon. 


Governor Lawrence died in 1760, and Governor Ellis, FPS had 


been Governor of Georgia, was appointed Governor, and was on 
the point of leaving England; but Mr. Belcher; ſenior eounſelor; 


was appointed Lieutenant Governor, and was ſucceeded by Colonel 


Wilmot in 17635 who was appointed Eieutenant Governor and was 
afterwards, in 1764, appointed Governor in the place of Mr. Ellis. 

In 1766 Governor Wilmot died, and the adminiſtration was ſuc- 

teſively. managed by Mr. Green; the ſenior Counſellor; and Licutenatt 

_ Governor Franklin, until the end of the year, when Lord William 

|, who had: been appointed Governor, arrived: He contin- 

ved in the government till 177 3, when he was ſucceeded by Colonel 


Legge, who was called home in 1776. The adminiſtration of the 


government devolved ſueceſſively on Lieutenatt Governor Arbuth- 


not 3 in 1778 on Sir Richard Hughes, and 178i on Sir Andrew 


ad, 
In 1782, Colonel Jan Fart was appointed Governor in ſtead or * 5Þ 
Leg gge: He died November 1790, aged 66. On his deceaſe, the Goy- 
ernor, miniſtration of the government devolved on Richard Bulkley, 


Preſident of the Council. John Wentworth, Surveyor General of the 
_ Woods, was then in England, and as ſoon as Governor Parr's death was 
known there, he e, xi * the commiſſion and obtained it. He arrived 
in the ſpring of 1792 Halifax, and now (1795) continues in office. 
Since the Britiſh Provinces in North America have been put under 


a „„ Governor of each province is ſtyled Lieutenant 


Governor. The general government comprehends Nova Scotia, New 


Pra. oder Sydney, Lower Canada and- Upper Canada. 5 
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16 Tur UNITED STATES. 


N. B. This account of the governors of Nova Scotia, and anch of 
the information under the heads of New Brunſwick, Nova Scotia and 


Cape Breton, are taken from a late account of theſe provinces by the 
ſurveyor general of Nova Scotia, mem m the nenne of che 


R Maſſachuſetts ae Society. 
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ISLAND. os sr. J 0 HN. 


THIS iſland lies in the Gulf af St. Lawrence; near the northern | 
coaſt of the Province of Nova Scotia, and is 103 miles long, and 
from 10 to 35 broad. It has ſeveral fine rivers, a rich ſoil, and is 
- pleaſantly ſituated; . Charlottetown is its principal town, and is the 


reſidence of the lieutenant governor, who is the chief officer on 


the iſland. The number of inhabitants are eſtimated at about 5000. 


Upon the reduction of Cape Breton, in 1745, the inhabitants of this 


_  Nand; amounting to about 4000, ſubmitted quietly to the Britiſh 
arms. While the French poſſeſſed this iſland, they improved it to ſo 
much advantage as that it was called the granary of Canada, which 


it furniſhed with great plenty of corn, as well as beef and pork. 
It is attarhed to the province of Nova Scotia. 


The other iſlands in the Gulf of St. Lawrence worthy of Wette are, 


Anticgi, near the mouth of St. Lawrence” river, about 120 miles 


long and 30 broad. It has no convenient harbour and is uninhabited: 


The Magdalen 1/kes, lyin 1 619 40 W. Lon. and between 40 13 
to 4742 N. Lat. and inhabited by a few fiſhermen. Theſe iſlands 
were formerly frequented by Sea · cos, but they are now become 


ſcarce. 
e Percce, about 15 is ſouth of Cape Gaſpee, i is a {inal but re- 
markable iſland, being © a perpendicular rock, pierced with two natural 


arches, through which the ſea flows. One of theſe arches is ſufficiently 


high to'admita me” boat to an FO N mo Ee Re 


marks.] * | | Bos \ | 


T HE UN IT ED STATES OF AMERICA. 


HD | S1TuaTION AND Exrexr, | 
, Miles. 
rene 1040 


Length = —15 and 46 North 1 


64? and 96 W. Lon. from London. 
; See J' 


ica, or the Provinces of Upper and Lower 
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: ing 1 0 And chat all diſputes which -might ariſe in future on che ſub- 
mu of the boundaries of the ſaid United States may be og mg 


it is hereby agreed. and declared, that the followin 8 are and ſhalt be 


| their boundaries, viz. From the northweſt angle of Nova Scotia, viz: 
that angle which is formed by a line drawn 908 north from the ſource 
of St. Croix River to the Highlands, along the {aid Highlands, 
which divide thoſe rivers that empty themſelves into the river St. 
Lawrence, from thoſe which fall into the Atlantic Ocean; to the north - 
weſternmoſt head of Connecticut river; thence down along the mid- 
dle of that river to the forty-fifth degree of north latitude from 
thence by a line due weſt on ſaid latitude, until it ſtrikes the river Iro- 


quois or Cataraqui; thence along the middle of che ſaid river inte 


Lake Ontario; through the middle of ſaid lake, until it ſtrikes the 


9 communication by water between that lake and Lake Erie; thence 


along the middle of ſaid eommunication into Lake Erie; through the 
5 middle of ſaid lake, until it arrives at the water communication be- 
1 ops that lake and Lake Huron; thence through the middle of ſaid 


ake to the water. communicition between that lake and Lake. Superior; 
thence through Lake Superior, northwatd.of the Iſles Royal and Phil- 


lipeaux, to the Long Lake; thence through the middle of ſaid Lon 
Lake, and the water communication between it and the Lake of the 
Woods, to the ſaid Lake of the Woods j thence through the ſaid 
lake to the moſt northweſtern point thereof; and from hence, on 4 
due welt courſe, to the River Miſſiſippi; therice by a line to be drawn 
the middle of ſaid River Milliſippi, until it ſhall interſect the 
. part df the thirty-firſt degree of north latitude. 33 
South; by a line to be drawn due eaſt from the determination of the 
line laſt mentioned, in the latitude of thirty-one degrees north of the 


equator; .to the middle of the River. Apalachicholaz or Catahouche ; 


| thence along the middle thereof to its junction with the Flint. River; 


er. ſtraight to the head of St: Mary's River; and thente down 


the middle of St. Mary's River to the Atlantic Ocean: 


t, by a line to be drawn along the middle of the River St. 


Croix, from i its mouth, in the Bay of Fundy, to its ſource, and from its 
ſource dire@ly. north, to the afqreſaid Highlands; which divide the 
rivers that fall into the Atlantic Ocean from thoſe which fall into the 
| 400 St. Lawrence; comprehending all iflands within twenty * 

any part of the ſhores of the United States, and lying between 
to be drayn due eaſt from the points where the aforeſaid boundaries 

1 Nova Scotia on the one part, and Eaſt Florida on the other, 

all reſpectively touch the Bay of Fundy and the Atlantic Ocean, 


exceptin ſuch iſlands as now are, or heretofore have en, within the 


limits of the ſaid province of Nova Scotia.“ 


The territory of the United States, according to Mr: d con- 


"tains, by computation, a million of ſquare miles, in which are 
Pa 8 640,000,000 acres. 
Hts Sh De duc for water $1,000,000 


1 


Acres of land in 75 United States $85,00900 
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164 Tax UNITED STATES 


That part of the. United States, comprehended between the weſt 


8 line of Pennſylvania, on the eaſt; the boundary line between 


Great Britain and the United States, extending from the northweſt 


corner of Pennſylvania, to the northweſt extremity of the Lake of 
the Woods, on the north; the river Miſſiſippi, to the mouth of the 
Ohio, on the weſt; and che river Ohio on the ſouth, to the aforemen- 
tioned bounds w Pennſylvania, contains, wy” computation, about 
47 1,000 ere miles, in which are 263,040,000 acrgs 
Deduct for water | __ 43,040,000 
To be diſpoſed of by order of Con- 
greſs, when purchaſed of the Indians 5 22000 
5 - The whole of this immenſe extent of unappropriated weſtern terri- 
' tory, containing, as above ſtated, 220,000,000 of acres, and ſeveral 
large tracts ſouth of the Ohio,“ kave been, by the ceflion of ſome of 
the original thirteen ſtates, and by the treaty of peace, transferred to 


the federal government, and are pledged as a Dns for finking the debt 


of the United States. Of this territory the Indians now poſſeſs a ve- 
ry large proportion. Mr. Jefferſon, in his report to « Congreſs, Nov. 8, 

2961, Leibes the boundary line between us and the Indians, as fol- 
lows * * Beginning at the mouth of the Cayahogz (which falls into 
the fouthernmoſt part of Lake Erie) and runnin "g up the river to the 
portage, between that and the 'Tuſcarora (or N. E) branch of the 


Muſkingum ; then down the ſaid branch to the Ka. at the eroſſing 


Place above Fort Lawrence; then weſtwardly, towards the portage of 
the Great Miami, to the main branch of that river p then down the 
Miami, to the fork of that river, next below the old fort, which was 
taken by the French, in 17525 thence due weſt to the river De la Panſe 
(a Grin of the Wabaſh) and down that river to the Wabaſh. 80 
tar the line is preciſely determined, and cleared of the claims of the 
Indians. The tract comprehending the whole country within the a- 
bove deſcribed line, the Wabaſh, the Ohio, and the weſtern limits of 
Pennſylvania, contains about 55,000 ſquare miles. How far on the 
weſtern fide of the Wabaſh, the ſouthern boundary of the Indians has 
been defined, we know not. It is only underſtood in general, that their 
title to the Joker country, between that river and the Tir ney "Way 
formerly extinguiſhed by the French, while in their poſſeſſion. 


5 Eftimate of the number of acres of water, north and weſtward of the river Olio, 


<#Athin the L Abo WF the He States. Acres. 
Tn Lake Superior, = - 21,952,780 
Lake of the Woods, e gg 1,133, 800 
Lake Rain, &c. / y w 1 WOO 
a | a aan ) #1 ST ROOT 
Lake Michigan, | 8 V 1 - : | 10,368,000 
Bay Puan, 3535 e ee on 1, 2 16,000 
Lake Huron, 8 000 3,09, 920 
Lake St. Clair, nm.. fr, 
F Lake Erie, weltern part, 1 „ 2% 00 
Sundry {mall lakes au rivers, - 3 _397,000 
+ ENS 3 


. "Eedea by North Carolina, South Carolina and Cogn, with certain reſerva- 
tions for the Flor and other OR” as will be mentioned hereafter, 


F eerie nu walkman n's, 
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| Etna of the number of atres of water within the thirteen United Start. 


185 the lakes, &c. as abovementioned— _ 4: 4000 
In Lake Erie, weſtward of the line! 
extended from the northweſt corner 1 5 
of Pennfylvania, due north to the $ 410, 0 
ö boundary between the Britiſh terri- PE | 
tory and the United States, | 3 
In Lake Ontario, 27.390, ooo 3 
Lake Champlain, „Joo, oo 
Cheſapeak Bay, - = ; 4 5 
Albemarle Bay, 7785 30,000 _ ; 
f Bay, CO TEL {5 wank 
e rivers within the irteen „„ 
5 Sester en the r | 2,000,000 „ 
| 1 7,960,008 


Total, 51,000,009 


we ah And Oy Guan It my in 2 "8 ſaid, 885 no part of the 
world is ſo well watered with ſprings, rivulets, rivers, and lakes, as 


the territory of the United States. By means of theſe various ſtreams. 


and collections of water, the whole country is checkered into iſlands 
and peninſulas. The United States, and indeed all parts of North 


America, ſeem to have been formed by. nature for the moſt intimate 


union. The facilities of navigation render the communication be- 

tween the ports of Georgia _ New-Hampſhire far more expeditious 
and practicable, than between thoſe: of Provence and Picardy in 
France; Cornwall and Caithneſs, in Great Britain; or Gallicia and 
Catalonia, in Spain. The canals opening between Suſquehannah and 


Delaware, between Paſquetank and Elizabeth rivers, in Virginia, and 


between the Schuylkill and Suſquebannah, will open a communica- 


tion from the Carolinas to the weſtern counties of Pennſylyania and 
New Vork. The improvement of the Patomak, will give a . | 


from the ſouthern States, to the weſtern parts of Virginia, Maryla 


-Pennſylvania, and even to the lakes. From Detroit, to Alexandria, . 


— the Patomak, ſix hundred and ſeven miles, are but two carrying 
ces, which together do not exceed the diſtance of forty: miles. 
Che canals of Delaware and Cheſapeak will open the communication 


1 South Carolina to New Jerſey, Delaware, the moſt populous 


parts of Pennſylvania, and the midland counties of New Vork. Were 
theſe, and the canal between Aſhley and Cooper rivers, in South Car- 
olina the canals in the northern parts of the ſtate of New Vork, and 
thoſe of Maſſachuſetts and New Hampſhire, all opened, and many of 
them are in great forwardneſs, North America would thereby be con- 


verted into a cluſter of large and fertile iſlands, communicating with 


each other with eaſe and little expenſe, and in many inſtances without 
-the uncertainty or danger of the ſeas. . 


There is nothing in other parts of the globe, which: roſCubles the 


prodigious chain of . in this part of the world. * may props 
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Two large rivers empty themſelves into this lake, on. the north and 
northeaſt ſide; one is called the Nipegon, which leads to a tribe of the 
Chippeways, who inhabit a lake of the ſame name, and the other is the 
Michipicooton river, the ſource of which is towards James? Bay, from 
whence there is ſaid to be but a ſhort portage to another riyer, which 

__ empties itſelf into that bay. e Fs * 
Not far from the Nipegon is a fmall river, that, juſt before it enters 
the lake, has a perpendicular fall from the top of a mountain, of ſix 
hundred feet. | Carver.) It is very narrow, and appears at à diſ- 
tance like a white garter ſuſpended in the air. There are upwards of 
thirty other rivers, which empty into this lake, ſome of which are of 
à conſiderable ſize. On the ſouth fide of it is a remarkable point or 
cape of about ſixty miles in length, called point Chegomegan. About 
an hundred miles weſt of this cape, a conſiderable river falls into the 
lake, the head of which is compoſed of a great aſſemblage of ſmall 
ſtreams, This river is remarkable for the abundance of virgin copper 
that is found on and near its banks, Many ſmall iſlands, particularly* 
on the eaſtern ſhores, abound with copper ore lying in beds, with the 
appearance of copperas. This metal might be eaſily made a very 
advantageous article of commerce. This lake abounds with fith, 
particularly trout and ſturgeon; the former weigh from twelve to 
fifty pounds, and are caught almoſt any ſeaſon of the year in great 
plenty. Storms affect this lake as much as they do the Atlantie 
Doin ; the waves run as high, and the navigation is equally danger- 
aus... It diſcharges its waters from the ſoutheaſt corner, through the 
Straits of St. Marie, which are about forty miles long. Near the! 
upper end of theſe ſtraits is a rapid, which, though it is impoſſible for 


canoes to aſcend, yet, when conducted by careful pilots, may be de. 
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Wended without danger or : «D w 6 RAG 
Though Lake Superior is ſupplied by near forty rivers, many of 
which are large, yet it does not appear that one tenth part of the waters 
which are conxveyed into it by theſe rivers is diſcharged by the above- 
mentioned ſtrait. Such à ſuperabundance of water can be diſpoſed” 

of only by exaporation. The entrange into this lake from the 1 


N 4 F 5 * * » 
191 1 & FF 2 1 2 * 


That ſuch a fuperabundanee of water ſhould be'difphfed of by exaparation if to 
ſingular circumſtance. There are ſome ſeas, ſays an iugenious correfpondent,” | 
Who, has not obliged me with his name, «in which there is a pretty juſt balance be- 
tween the waters received fram river, brooks, &c, and the waite by evaporation, 
Of this the Caſpian Sea in Aﬀia affords an inſtance ; Which, though it receives. 
ſeveral large rivers, has no outlet; There are others, {to ſpeak in bowowed lan- 
guage) whoſe expenſe exceeds their income; and theſe would ſoon become bank 
rupt, were it pot for the ſupplies which they conſtantly receive from larger collec- 
tions of water, with which they are connected; ſuch ate the Black and Mediterray, 
yean ſeas; into the former of which there is a conſtant current from the Meditetra- 
nean, through the Boſphorus of Thrace ; and intd the latter, from the Atlantic, 
through the Straits of Gibralter. Others again derive. more from their tributary 
firearms. than they loſe by eyaporation, Theſe give riſe to large rivers, Of this- 
kind ate the Dambea, in Africa, the Winipiſeogee, in New Hampſhire, Lake Supe- _ 


: 


Dor. 4 other, waters in North. A merica; and the quantity they diſcharge is only the 

Ufferknce between the inflat and the evaporation, It is obſervable that an the 
FVVTJVVVVVVTVCCCCCCCC From 29008 6 FREE 

_ The fimarkable cluſter of lakes in the middle of North, Ameziea, of which Lake 
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| af St. N affords one of the. moſt pleaſing proſpects in the world. 
On the left may be ſeen many beautiful little iſlands that extend g 


conſiderable way | before you; and on the right, an agreeable ſucceſſion | 


af mall points of land, that project a little way into the water, ane 
contribute, with the iſlands, to render this = ful baſon calm, and 
ſecure from thoſe tempeſtuous winds, by whi b tlie adjoining 1 lake is 
frequently troubled. 

Lake Huron, into which you enter Gs. the Straits of gt. Marie, 


is next in magnitude to Lake Superior, It lies between 4330 / and 46˙ 


30! of north latitude, and between fix and eight degrees welt longi- 


tude., Its circumference i 18 about one thouſand miles. On the north. | 


fide of this lake is an ifland called Manataulin, ſignifying a place of 
ſpirits, and is conſidered as ſacred by the Indians. On the ſouthweſt 
of this lake is Saganaum Bay, about eighty miles im length, and 


about eighteen or twenty miles broad. Thunder Bay, ſo called from 


the thunder that is frequently heard here, lies about half way be- 
tween Saganaum Bay and the porthweſt corner of the lake. It is 


about nine miles acroſs either way: The fiſh are the ſame as in Lake 


Superior. At the northweſt corner this lake communicates with: 
Lake Michigan, by the Straits of Michillimakkinak. | 

The Chippeway Indians live ſcattered around this lake 5 partieularly” 
Near ee Bay. Ont its banks are found amazing JUnnrithes: of 
| cherries, 

Michigan Lake hes between fatitads: 42 10 and 462 300 north: 2 
and between 119 and 130 welt long. from Philadelphia. Its computed 


length i is 280 miles, from north to ſouth; its breadth from 60 to 70 


miles. It is navigable: for ſhipping, of any burthen; and at the north- 


eaſtern part communicates with Lake Huron, by a ſtrait fix miles 


broad, on the ſouth ſide of which ſtands fort Michillimakkinak, 
hieb is the name of the ſtrait. In this lake are ſeveral kinds of fiſh, 


particularly trout of an excellent quality, weighin from 20 to 60 8 


pounds, and ſome have been taken in the Straits of ichillimakkinak, 
of go pounds. Weſtward: of this Jake are large meadows, ſaid to ex- 
tend tò the dauer It receives a number of rivers from the weſt and 
eaſt; among which the river St, Joſeph, very rapid and full of 
iſlands. It Iprings from a number of ſmall lakes, a little to the north- 

- welt of the Miami village, and runs northweſt! into the S 

of the lake. On the north ſide of this river is fort St. 


vrhich there is a road, bearing north of eaſt, to Detroit. The ee, 


watamie Pugs, who have about 200 Sighting 3 men, inhabit thus Fixer 
oppolite ort St. Joſeph, 


Between Lake Michigan on the weſt, and Lakes Huron, gr. cla, : 


I 


and the welt end of Erie on the eaſt, is a fine tract of country, gerin- ä 


ſulated, more than 2 50 miles in length, and from 150 to 200 in. 
breadth. The banks of the lakes, for a few miles inland, are fandy- 
and barren, producing a a few pines, thrub"oaks and cedars. ' "Back of 


- Supbrior- i is one, was doubtleſ dkigned, by a wiſe Providence, to furniſh the. interior. 
parts of the country with that ſupply of vapours, without which, like the als. | 


of Africa, they muſt have, been a mere deſert, It, may be thought e 
farprizing that there mould be any water at- all diſcharged" from them, as th 1 
gn ſhould bear fo ſmall a e to what e receive,” [| Anonymous MS, 5 
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his, from either lake, the timber is heavy and. good, and tlie foil luru- 
T. 8 eg ie F JFF ; 2 | EEE 
| ale St. Clair lies about half way between Lake Huron and Lake 
Erie, and is about ninety miles in circumference. It receives the wa- 
ters of the three great lakes, Saperior, Michigan and Huron, and dif- 
charges them through the river or ſtrait, called Detroit, (or the Strait) 
into Lake Erie. This lake is of an oval form, and navigable for 
large veſſels. The fort of Detroit is ſituated on the weſtern bank of 
the river of the ſame: name, about nine miles below Lake St. Clair. 
The ſettlements are extended on both ſides of the ſtrait or river for 
many miles towards Lake Erie, and ſome few above the fort. 
Lake Erie is ſituated between forty- one and forty. three degrees a 
of north latitude, and between 30 40/ and 8 weſt longitude. It 
js nearly three hundred miles long, from eaſt to weſt, and about 
\ forry in its broadeſt part. A point of land projects from the north 
fide into this lake, feveral miles, towards the ſoutheaſt, called Long 
Point. The iſlands and banks towards: the welt end of the lake are 
Io infeſted with ratrle-ſnakes, as to render it dangerous to land on 
them. The lake is covered near the banks of the iſlands with 
large pond lily, the leaves of which lie on the ſurface of the water ſo 
chick, as to cover it entirely for many acres together; on theſe, in the 
| ſeaſon, he myriads of witer-ſnakes baſking in the ſun. Of 
the venomous ſerpents which infeſt this lake, the hiſſing ſnake is the 
molt remarkable. It is about eighteen inches long, ſmall and fpeck- 
led. When you 7 eee it, it flattens itſelf in a moment, and irs 
ſpots, which are of yarious calours, become viſibly brighter through — 
vage; at the ſame time it blows from its mouth, with great force, a 
fabtile wind; fuid to be of a nauſecus finell; and if drawn in with the 
breath of the unwary traveller, will infallibly bring on a deeline, 
that in a ſew months muſt prove mortal. No remedy has yet been 
found to eounteract its baneful inffuence. Fhis lake is of a more danger- 
dus ee than any of the others, on account of the craggy 
rocks which project into the water, in a perpendicular direction, ma- 
: ay miles together from the northern ſhove, affording no ſhelter from 
Preſque Ile” is on the ſoutheaſt ſhore'of this lake, about lat. 422 
vol. From this to Fort Le Beuf, on French Creek, is a portage of 15 
miles. About 20 miles northeaſt of this is another portage of 9 miles, 


84 


| between Chataughque Creek, emptying into Luke Erie, and Chataugh- | 
que Lake, a water pf Allegany river. 


Fort Erie ſtands on the northern ſhore of Lake Erie, and the weſt 
bank of Niagara river, in Upper Canada. This lake, at its northeaſt 
end, communicates with 4 — by the river Niagara, which 
runs from ſouili to north, about 30 miles, including its windings, em- 
bracing in its couffν, Grand Iſland, and receiving Tonewahto Creek, 
from the eaſt. | Nhout the middle of this river, are the celebrated 
Falls of Niagara, which are reckoned one of the greateſt natural curi- 
ofities in the world. The waters which fupply the river Niagara riſe 

near two thouſand. miles to the northweſt, and paſling through the 
lakes Superior; Michigan, Huron and Erie, receiving in their way 
OY OEM EN I ee OC ones ans Br aka 5 conſtant 
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conſtant accumblations, at length, with aſtoniſhing i ruſh 
down a ſtupendous precipice of 137 feet perpendicular; and in a 
Rrong rapid, that extends to the diſtance of eight or nine miles below, 
fall near as much more; the river then loſes itſelf in Lake Ontario. 


The water falls 57 feet in the diſtanee of one mile, before it falls 


perpendicularly.T A ſpectator ſtanding on the bank of the river op- 


polite theſe falls, would not imagine them to be more than 40 or: 50 


feet perpendicular height. The noiſe of theſe falls, in a clear day 
and fair wind, may be heard between forty and fifty miles. When 
che water ſtrikes the bottom, its ſpray riſes a great height in the air, 

occaſioning a thick cloud of vapours, in Which, hen the ſun ſhines, 
may be ſeen, morning and evening, à beautiful rainbow. Fort Nia- 
gara, built by the French about the year 1725, is ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of Niagara river, at its entrance into Lake Ontario, about 430 
20 N. lat. This fort, and that at Detroit, contrary: to the e 15 
2 7833 are yet in the; poſſeſſion of the Britiſh government. 

Lake Ontario is ſituated between forty · three and fatty i degrees 
JT latitude, and between one and five degrees weſt longitude.: Its 
form is nearly oyal. Its greateſt length is from ſouthweſt to northeaſt, 

and its circumference about {ix hundred miles. It abounds: with fiſh 
_ of an excellent flavour, among which are the Oſwego baſs, weighing 
three or four pounds, Its banks in many places are ſteep, and the 
ſouthern ſhore. is covered principally with beech: trees, and the lands 


appear good. It receives the Waters of the Cheneſſee river from the 


ſouth, and of Onondago, at Fort Oſwego, from the ſoutheaſt, by 


which it communicates, through Lake Qneida, and Wood Cxeek, with 


Mohawk river. On the northeaſt, this lake diſcharges itſelf through 


the river Cataraqui, (which at Montreal, takes the name of St. Laws. 


rence) i into the Atlantic ocean. It is aſſerted that theſe lakes fill once 
in ſeven years, and chat 1794 was the year when they would be full 


but as we are unacquainted with any laws. of nature, by which this 
periodical,! effect ſhould be produecdy Wk mag with; Propriety doubt 


keen. N Len. Lincola.] 


About 8 hay Som. the weſt 'end of. Tos Ontario, is a curious 


cavern, which the Meflifaugas Indians call Manito ah ævig u,ÿt, or houſe 
of the Beuil. The mountains-which;border on the lake, at thy place, 
| break off abruptly, and form a precipice of 200 feet perpendicular 
defcent ; at the bottom of which the cavern begins. The firſt open · 


ing is large enough for three men conveniently: to walk-abreaſt, - It 


continues of this bigneſs for 70 yards in a horizontal direction. Then 


it falls almoſt perpendicularly 50 yards, which may be deſcended by 


| irregular ſteps from one to four feet diſtant from each other. It then 
- continues 40 yards horizontally, at the end of which is another per- 
pendicular deſcent, don Which there are no ſteps. The cold here is 


intenſe. In ſpring and autumn, there are, once ip; about a week, ex- 


Plaiens from: this cayern; which (hakn the ground: ts. 16 weg ond, 
Ake 


110 i believed b by.4 the inhabitants in the neighbourhood of theſe falls, that former · 
es low er down than they now are, and that. the change has 0 


they were 6 mi 
Nee By | the conſtant operation, « of the water. But on a'careful examination 


ee 792 
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abundance of rattle-ſnakes. On each ſide it is ſkirted by prodigious 
mountains, from which large quantities of red cedar are every year 
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Lake Champlaine is next in ſize to Lake Ontario, and lies nearly 
gaſt from it, forming a part of the djviding line between the State of 
— Vork and the State of Vermont. It: took its name from a 

rench Governor, whoſe name was Champlaine, who was drowned 
in it. It was before called Corlaer's Lake. It is about eighty miles 
in length from north to ſouth, and in its broadeſt part fourteen.” It 
is well ſtored with fiſh, and the land on its borders and on the banks 
of its rivers is good, Crown Point and Ticonderoga are ſituated 
on the bank of this lake, near the ſouthern part of it. 
L. ake we; lies to the Basen of Champlaine, and is a moſt 


clear, beautiful collection of water, 36 miles long, and from 1 to 7 


miles wide. It emboſoms more than 200 iſlands, ſome ſay 365; very 
few of which, are any thing more than barren rock, covered with 
heath, and a few cedar, ſpruce and hemlock trees and ſhrubs, and 


carried to New Vork for ſhip timber. The lake is full of fiſhes, and 


Iome of the beſt kind; among which are the black or Oſwego baſs 


and large ſpeckled trouts. The water of this lake is about 100 


feet above the level of Lake Champlaine. The portage between the 


Ry 


two lakes is one mile and a half but with a ſmall expenſe might be 


reduced to 60. yards; and with one or two locks might be made 
navigable through, for batteaux. This lake, in the French charts, is 


called Lake St. Sacrament ; and it is ſaid that the Roman Catholics, 
in former times, were at the pains to procure this water for ſacrament- 
Al uſes in all their churches in Canada: hence probably it derived its 
3 The Miſſiſippi receives the waters of the Ohio and IIli. 
nois, and cheir numerous branches from the eaſt; and of the Miſſouri 
and other rivers from the weſt. Theſe mighty ſtreams united are 
borne don with inerealing majeſty through vaſt foreſts and meadows, 
and diſcharged into the Gulf of Mexico. The great length and 
uncommon depth of this river, ſays Mr. Hutchins, and the exceſſive 
muddineſs and ſalubrious quality of its waters, after its junction with 
the Miſſouri, are very ſingular. The direction of the channel is ſo 
crooked, that from New Grleans to the month of the Ohio, a diſtance 
which does not exceed four hundred and ſixty miles in a ſtraight line, is 
about eight hundred and fifty-ſix by water. It may be ſhortened at 
leaſt two hundred and fifty miles, by cutting acroſs eight or ten necks 
of land, ſome of which are not thirty yards wide. Charlevoix relates 
that in the year 1722, at Point Coupee, or Cut Point, the river made 


à great turn, and ſome Canadians, by deepening the channel of a ſmall 


brook, diverted the waters of the river into it. The impetuoſity of 


the ſtream was ſo. violent, and the ſoil of fo rich and looſe a quality, 


that, in a ſhort time the point was entirely cut through, and travellers 


In a half pint tumbler of this water has been found a ſediment of one inch of 
Impalpable marle- like ſubſtance. It is, notwithſtanding, extremely wholeſome and 
well taſted, and very cool in the hotteſt ſeaſons of the year ; the rowers, who are 


There employed, drink of it when they are in the freeit perſpiration, and never 


receive any bad effects from it. The inhabitants of New Orleans uſe no other 
water than that of the river, which, by being kept in jars, becomes perfeckly clear, 
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faved fourteen leagnes of their voyage. The old bed has no water 
in it, the times of the periodical overflowings only excepted. The 
new channel has been ſince founded with a line of thirty fathoms, 
without finding bottom. Several other points, of great extent, have, 


in like manner, been ſince eut off, and the river diverted into new 


nn v A IEG CE 197A 85 
In the ſpring floods the Miſſiſippi is very high, and the current ſo 
ſtrong that it is with difficulty it can be aſcended; but this diſadvan- 
tage 1s remedied in fome meaſure by eddies or counter- currents, which 
are generally found in the bends cloſe to the banks of the river, and 
aſſiſt the aſcending boats. The current at this ſeaſon deſcends at the 
rate of about ſive miles an hour. In autumn, when the waters are 
low, it does not run faſter than two miles, but it is rapid in ſuck parts 
of the river as have cluſters of iſlands, ſhoals and ſand- banks. The 
circumference of many of theſe ſhoals being ſeveral miles, the voyage 
is longer and in fome parts more dangerous than in the ſpring. The 
merchandize neceſſary for the commerce of the upper ſettlements on or 
near the Miſſiſippi, is conveyed in the fpritig and autumm in batteaux, 
rowed by eighteen or twenty men, and carrying about forty tons. 
From New Orleans to the Illinois, the voyage is commonly performed 
in eight or ten weeks. A prodigious number of iflands, ſome of which 
are of great extent, interſperſe that mighty river. Its waters, after 
overflowing its banks below the river Ibberville on the calt, and the 
river Rouge on the weſt; never return within them again, there N 
many. outlets or ſtreams, by which they are conducted into the Bay of 
Mexico, more eſpecially on the welt ſide of the Miſſiſippi, dividing the 
country into numerous iſlands. Theſe ſingularities diſtingyith it 


from every other known river in the world. Below the Ibherville, 


the land begins to be very low on both ſides of the river, acroſs the 


country, and gradually | declines as it approaclies nearer to the ſea. 


The iſland of New Orleans, and the lands oppoſite, are to all appear. - 


ance of no long date; for in digging ever ſo little below the ſurface, 
vou find water and great quantities of trees, 'The many beaches and 
breakers, as well as inlets, which have ariſen out of the channel within 
the laſt half century, at the ſeveral mouths of the riyer, are convincing 
proofs that this peninſula was wholly formed in tlie fame|thanner. 
And it is certain that when La Salle failed down the Miſſiſippi to 


» 


the-ſea, the opening of that river was very different from what it is at 


R 
+ x 
J 1 


The nearer you approack to the ſea, this truth becomes more ftrik. 
ing. The bars that croſs moſt of theſe ſmall channels; opened by the 
current, have been · multiplied by means of the trees carried down with 
the ſtreams; one of which, topped by its roots br branches in à ſhal- 
low part, is ſufficient to obſtruct the paſſage of thouſands more, and 


to fix them at the ſame place. Aſtoniſhing cellections of trees are 


daily ſeen in paſſing between the Balize and the Miſſouri. No human 


Force is ſufficient to remove them, and the mud carried down by the ; 


river ſerves to bind and cement them together. They are gradually 

covered, and every inundation not only extends their length an 

breadth, but adds another layer to their height. In leſs than ten years 
n * 7. 805 C e mme, 
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time, canes, ſhrubs and aquatick timber grow on them, and form points 
and iſlands, which forcibly ſhift the bed of the river. Mos SO 
Nothing can be aſſerted with certainty, reſpecting the length of this 
river. Its ſource is not known, but ſuppoſed to be upwards of three 
thouſand miles from the ſea as the river runs. We only know, that 


from St. Anthony's falls in lat. 45% it glides with a pleaſant clear cur- 


rent, and receives many large and very extenſive tributary ſtreams, be- 
fore its junction with the Miſſouri, without greatly increaſing the 
breadth of the Miſſiſippi, though they do its depth and rapidity. The 
muddy waters of the Miſſouri diſcolour the lower part of the river, 
till it empties into the Bay of Mexico. The Miſſouri is a longer, 
broader, and deeper river than the Miſſiſippi, and affords a more ex- 


tenſive navigation; it is in fact the principal river, contributing more 


to the common ſtream than does the Miſſiſippi. It has been aſcend- 
ed by French traders about twelve or thirteen hundred miles, and from 
the depth of water, and breadth of the river at that diſtance, it appear- 
ed to be navigable many miles further. "© TETRA? e 

From the Miſſouri river, to nearly oppoſite the Ohio, the ' weſtern 
bank of the Miſſiſippi is (ſome ſew places excepted) higher than the 
eaſtern, From Mine au fer, to the Ibberville, the eaſtern bank is high- 
er than the weſtern, on which there is not a ſingle diſcernible riſing 
or eminence, the diſtance of ſeven hundred and fifty miles. From 


the Ibberville to the ſea, there are no eminences on either ſide, though 


the eaſtern bank appears rather the higheſt of the two, as far as 


Engliſh turn. 'Thence the banks gradually diminiſh in height to the 


mouths of the river, where they are but a few feet higher than the 
common ſurface of the water. _ - 5 e 
The ſlime which the annual floods of the river Miſſiſippi leaves on 
the ſurface of the adjacent ſhores, may be compared with that of the 


Nile, which depoſits a ſimilar manure, and for many centuries paſt 


has inſured the fertility of Egypt. When its banks ſhall have been 
cultivated, as the mon” of its ſoil and temperature of the climate 
deſerves, its population will 

The trade, wealth and power of America, may, at ſome future pe- 
riod, depend, and perhaps centre upon the MiflGppi. This alſo re- 
ſembles the Nile in the number of its mouths, all iſſuing into a ſea. 
that may be compared to the Mediterranean, which is bounded on 


* 


the north and ſouth by the two continents of Europe and Africa, as 
the Mexican bay is by North and South America. The ſmaller mouths | 


of this river might be eaſily ſtopped up, by means of thoſe Carney 
trees with which the river, during the floods, is always covered. 


The' whole force of the channel being united, the only opening then | 


left would probably grow deep, and the bar be removed. © 
©- Whoever for a moment will caſt his eye over a map of the town 


of New Orleans, and the immenſe country around it, and view its ad- 


vantageous ſituation, muſt be convinced that it or ſome place near it, 
nts in proceſs of time, become one of the greateſt marts in the 
he Falls of St. Anthony, in about latitude 455, received their name 


from Father Lewis Hennipin, a French miſſionary, who travelled in- 


equal that of any other part of the world. 


. In \ 
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to theſe parts about 'the year 1680, and was the firſt European ever 


ſeen by the natives. The whole river, which is more than 250 yards 
wide, falls perpendicularly about thirty feet, and forms a moſt pleaſing 


cataract. The rapids below, in the ſpace of three hundred yards, ren- 


der the deſcent conſiderably greater; ſo that when viewed at a diſtance, 
they appear to be much higher than they really are. In the middle 


of the falls is a ſmall iſland; about forty feet broad, and ſomewhat 


longer, on which grow a few. cragged hemlock and ſpruce trees ; and 
about half way between this iſland and the (eaſtern ſhore is a 
rock, lying at the very edge of the fall, in an oblique poſition, five or 
ſix feet broad, and thirty or forty long. Theſe falls are peculiarly ſit- 
vated, as they are approachable without the leaſt ohſtruction from any 
intervening hill ar precipice, which cannot be ſaid of any other con- 


ſiderable 1 in the world. The country around is exceed- 
ingly beautiful. 


It is not an uninterrupted plain, where the eye finds 
no relief, but compoſed of many gentle aſcents, which in the ſpring 


and ſummer, are covered with verdure, and interſperſed with little 


groves, that give a plealing variety to the proſpect. 


A little diſtance below the falls, is a ſmall ifland of about an acre 
and an half, on which grow a great number of oak trees, almoſt all the 


branches of which, able to bear the weight, are, in the proper ſeaſon 


of the year, loaded with eagles” neſts. Their inſtinctive wiſdom: has 


taught them to chooſe this place, as it is ſecure, on account of the rap- 


ids above, from the attacks of either man or beaſt. 
From the beſt accounts that can be obtained from the Indians, we 


learn that the four moſt capital rivers on the continent of North A- 


merica, viz. The St. Lawrence, the Miſſiſippi, the river Bourbon, 


and the Oregon, or the river of the Weſt, have their ſources in the 


fame neighbourhood. The waters of the three former, are ſaid to be 


_ within thirty miles of each other; the latter is rather farther weſt. 


This ſhews that theſe parts are the ar lands in North America :, 
and ĩt is an inſtance not to be paralleled in the other three quarters of 
the globe, that four rivers of ſuch magnitude ſnould take their riſe to- 


gether, and each, after running ſeparate courſes, diſcharge their water? 
into different oceans, at the diſtance of more than two 07 d miles, 


from their ſources. For in their paſſage from this ſpot to the bay of 
St. Lawrence, eaſt; to the bay of Mexico, ſouth; to Hudſon's Bay, 


north; and to the bay at the Straits of Annian, weſt; where the river 
Oregon is ſuppoſed to empty, each of them traverſes upwards of two 
thouſand miles. | ; | | Tits 


The Ohio is a moſt beautiful river. Its current gentle, waters clear, 


and boſom ſmooth and unbroken by rocks and rapids, a ſingle inſtance 
only excepted. It is one quarter of a mile wide at Fort Pitt: five 
hundred yards at the mouth of the Great Kanhaway: 1200 yards at 
Louiſville; and the rapids, half a mile, in ſome few places below 


Louiſville : but its general breadth does not exceed 600 yards. In 


ſome. places its width is not 400, and in one place particularly; far 


below the rapids, it is lefs than 300. Its breadth in no one place ex- 
e Br mon, <a on , a 
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eceds 1206 yards, and at its junction with the MiſiGppi $ neither river 
is more than goo yards wide.“ 

Its length, as meaſured according to its theanders by Capt. urchins, 
is as follows: 


From Fort Pitt Miles, | " Miles, | 
To Logs Town 18. To Little i 1264 
Big Beaver Creek 10 5 „ Liehng ex i Bomg! 
Little Beaver Creek 133 Great Miami 264 
Fellow Creexk 114 Big Bones „ i 
ub rechnen zi it. of 25 1 24S. - 
„ Tong Reang . bo ef ng 
End Long Reach 16x Lo Country TSSOP. 
_ Muſkingum 264 Buffalo River + 64+ 
Little Kanhaway | 224 . - Wabatlh-.: - 971 
, ͤi ig Cave 451) ie 
Great Kanhaway 824 Shawnee River 522 
Guiandot 434 Cherokee River 13 
Sandy Creek 144 Maſſac 14 een 
Sioto | VVT hr e 
1188 


; In common winter pr ſpring foods, i it affords: 30 or 40 feet wa- 
ter to Louiſville, 25 or 30 feet to La Tarte's Rapids, forty miles above 
the mouth of the Great Kanhaway, and a ſufficiency at all times for 
light batteaux and canoes to Fort Pitt. The Rapids are in latitude 
38 8“. The inundations of this river begin about the laſt of March, 
and ſubſide in July, although they frequently happen in other months, 
ſo that boats which carry 300 barrels of flour, from the Monongahe- 
la, or Yohogany, above Pittſburg, have ſeldom long to wait for 
water only, During: theſe floods a firſt rate man of war may be ca- 
ried from Louiſville to New Orleans, if the ſudden turns of the river 
and the ſtrength of its current will admit a ſafe ſteerage; and it is 
the opinion of Col. Morgan, who has had all the means of - informa- 
tion, that a veſſel properly built for the ſea, to draw 12 feet-water, 
when loaded, and carrying from 12 to 1600 barrels of flour, may 
be Wy eaſily, cheaply and ſafely navigated from Pittſburg | to the 
fea, than. thoſe now in uſe ; and that this matter only requires one 
man of capacity and enterprize to aſcertain it. He obſerves that a 
| veſſel intended to be rigged as a brigantine, ſnow; or ſhip, ſhould be 
double decked, take her maſts en deck; and be rowed to the Ibber- 
ville, below which are no iſlands, or to New Orleans, with 20 men, 
ſo as to afford reliefs of 10 and 10 in the night. Such a veſſel, with- 
out the uſe of oars, he ſays, would float to New Orleans, from Pittſ- 
burg, in 20 times 24 hours. If this be ſo, what agreeable proſpects 
axe preſented to our brethren and. fellow citizens in the. wottern 

country. 

I The rapids at t Louiſville And about 19 ſectin a length of a mil 

and a half. The bed of che river there is a ſolid rock, ud; is divided 


* The alterations in the deſcription of this river, were eebdiveT ds by th this 
from Col. George Morgan of New Jerſey, a gentleman of accurate obſervation, and 
whe has A paſſed this river from Pittſburg to its Eras with the Miſſiſ ppt. 


—— 
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hündred yards wide, but impaſſable in dry ſeaſons. The bed of the 
northern branch is worn into channels by the conſtant courſe of the 
water, and attrition of the pebble-ſtones carried on with that, ſo as to 


be paſſable for batteaux through the greater part of the year. Yet it 
is thought that the ſouthern atm may be moſt eaſily opened for con- 
ſtant navigation. The riſe of the waters in theſe rapids does not 
exceed 20 or 25 feet. We have a fort, ſituated at the head of the 
At Fort Pitt the rivet. Ohio laſes its name, branching into the 
Monongahela and Allegany. __ VVV 
The eee * ue hundred yards wide at its mouth. From 


falls. The . on the ſouth ſide riſes very gradually. 


thence is twelve or fifteen miles to the mouth of Vohogany, where it 
is three hundred yards wide. Thence to Redſtone by water is 5 
miles; by land thirty. Then to the mouth of Cheat River, by water 


forty miles; by land twenty eight; the width continuing at three hun- 


dred yards, and the nauigation good for boats. Thence the width is 


about two hundred yards to the weſtern fork, fifty miles higher, and 
the navigation is frequently interrupted by rapids; which, however, 
with a ſwell of two or three feet, become very paſſable for boats. It 
then admits light boats, except in dry ſeaſons, ſixty-five miles further, 
to the head of? Tygart's valley, preſenting only ſome ſmall rapids and 


falls of one or two feet perpendicular, and leſſening in its width to 


twenty yards. The weſtern fork is navigable in the winter ten or 
fifteen miles towards the northern 'of the Little Kanhaway, and will 


| admit a good waggon road to it. The Yohogany is tlie principal branch = 
5 paſſes through the Laurel Mountain, about thirty 
miles from its mouth; is, ſo far, from three hundred to one hundred 


of this river. 


and fifty yards wide, and the navigation much obſtructed in dry 
weather by rapids and ſhoals. In its paſſage through the mountain it 
makes very great falls, admitting no navigation oriten miles, to the 
Turkey Foot. Thence to the Great Croſſing, about twenty miles it is 


again navigable, except in dry ſeaſons, and at this place is two hun- 


dred yards wide. The ſources of this river are divided from thoſe of 


the Patomak by the Allegany mountain. From the falls, where it in- 


terſects the Laurel Mountain, to Fort Cumberland, the head of the 
navigation on the Patomak, is forty miles of very mountainous road. 
WilFs Creek, at the mouth of which was Fort Cumberland, is thirty 
or forty yards wide, but affords no navigation as yet. Cheat River, 
another conſiderable branch of the Monongahela, is two hundred 


yards wide at its mouth, and one hundred yards at the Dunkard's ſet- 


tlement, fifty miles bigher. It is navigable for boats, except in dry 
about three or four miles above its moutn. e 
The Allegany river affords navigation at all ſeaſons for light bat- 


| ſeaſons. The boundary between Virginia and Pennſylvania croſſes it 


& teaux to Venango, at the mouth of French Creek, where it is two 
hundred yards wide; and it is practiſed even to Le Bœuf, from 


whence there is a portage of fifteen miles and a half to Preſque Iſle 
en Lake Erie %ͤöͥööE:ñ 5 
oor On rh” THe 
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eaſtern branches, 


* The country watered by the Miſſiſippi and its eaſtern branches, 
ednſtitutes five-eighths of the United States; two of which five-* 
eighths are occupied by the Ohio and its waters; the reſi duary 
ſtreams, which run into the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic, ald the 

St. Lawrence, water the remaining three-eighht es. 

; Before we quit the ſubje& of the weſtern waters, we will take 4 
view of their principal connexions with the Atlantic. Theſe are 
four, the Hudſon's River, the Patomak, St. Lawrence, and Miſſiſippi. 
Down the laſt will paſs all the heavy commodities. © But the navi- 
gation through the Gulf of Mexico is fo dangerous, and that up the 
Miſſifippi ſo difficult and tedious, that it is thought probable that Eu- 
ropean merchandize will not be conveyed through that channel. It 
is molt likely that flour, timber, and other heavy articles will be float. 
ed on rafts, which will themſelves be an article for ſale as well as their 
loading, the navigators returning by land, as at preſent. There will 
therefore be a competition between the Hudſon, the Patomak and 

the St. Lawrence rivers, for the reſidue of the commerce of all the 
country weſtward of Lake Erie, on the waters of the Takes of the 

Ohio, and upper parts of Miſſiſippi. To go to New Vork, that part 
of the trade which comes from the lakes or their waters, muſt firſt be 
brought into Lake Erie. Between Lake Superior and its waters, and 

Huron, are the Rapids of St. Marie, which will permit boats to paſs, 
but not larger veſſels. * Lakes Huron and Michigan afford commu- 
nication. with Lake Erie by veſſels of eight feet dranght. That part 
of the trade which comes from the waters of the Miſfiſippi, muſt paſs 

from them through ſome portage into the waters of the lakes. The 
portage from the Illinois river into a water of Michigan, is of one mile 
only. From the Wabafh, Miami, Muſkingum, or Kilkrany7are port- 
ages into the waters of Lake Erie, of from one to fifteen miles. 
When the commodities are brought into, and have paſſed through” 
Lake Erie, there is between that and Ontario an interruption by the 
Falls of Niagara, where the portage is of eight miles; and between 
Ontario and the Hudſon's river are portages of the falls of Ononda- 
go, a little above Oſwego, of a quarter of a mile; from Wood Creek 
to the Mohawks river two miles; at the little falls of the Mohawks 
river half a miſe; and from Schenedtady to Albany ſixteen miles, 
Beſides the increaſe of expenſe occaſioned by frequent change of car- 
riage, chere is an increaſed riſk of pillage produced by committing 
merchandize to a greater number of hands ſucceſlively. The Pato- 
mak offers itſelf under the following circumſtances. For the trade 
of the lakes and their waters weſtward 'of Lake Erie, when it ſhall 
have entered that lake; muſt coaſt along its ſouthern ſhore, on account 
of the number and excellence of its harbours ; the northern, though 
ſhorteſt, having few harbours, and theſe unſafe. Having reached 
Cayahoga, to proceed on to New York, it will have eight hundred 
and twenty-five miles and five portages; whereas it is but four hun- 
dred and twenty-five miles to Alexandria, its emporium on the Pato- Be 
mak, if it turns into the Cayahoga, and paſſes through that, Big Bea- 
ver, Ohio, Yohogany, (or . and Patomak, and 
Aren but e portage 3 We nen nen, eee 1 
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wh hich, if effected, will be the eaſieſt, 
come, in ſome future period, the largeſt city that has ever yet exiſted. 


reſer ed to be given in the geographical accounts of thoſe r Iouh 


St. Lawrence, which receides the waters of the. river;of, the ſame name... 


Ee of N or ſiaty feet, and flow fo rapid! as to overtake animals 
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and ad may novel, * 0 the ſources. of theſe Waters 
which, are, lakes 5 ben the e Won Hod of e bac er, and i in a cham” 
Paign: $0 guntry; the other, from the Waters of 65 10 i 'Patomak, will 
1 fifteen to forty, miles, According. to the Baut E which ſhall be 

taken to appr oach the two: 'Davigations., For, the trad e of the Ohio, or 
that which 3 come into. it from its own Waters. or. the. Miſſiſippi, it 


is neater Aden the Patomak to Alexandria, than to New York, by 


9855 Hu dred > Rey; miles, and it is interrupted by one portage 
on 25 by. 215-3 18 another circumſtance of difference too. The lakes 
mſelves 1 never krete, but 178 7 between them freeze, 

201 the Hu. on's river is it ſelk 1h ut up by the ice. three months in the 
apeak leads directly into a 

warmer, climate. The ſouthern parts of it very rarely freeze at all, 
and whenever the northern do, it is ſo near the ſources of the rivers, . 
that the frequent floods, to which they are there liable, break up the 
ice immediately, ſo that: veſſels may paſs, W the whole winter, 
Abiee only to accidental and ſhort delays. to all this, that in 
of.a war with our nei Hhours of Canada, or the Indians, the route 

to N low, V. ork. b becomes a frontier through almoſt its whole length, and 
5 8 e it ceales n at. . N! the 5 


= and 9 5 . 9 Bus there] 1s a bp route, | 
ich the enlightened and beinen Beugen anians contemplate, ä 
eapeſt and ſureſt paſſage from * 
the lakes, and Ohio xi river, by. means of the Suſquehannah, 04s canal 
from thence o Philadelphia. The latter part of this plan, viz. the canal 
between Suſquchannah and the Schuylkill rivers, is now actually in 
execufion. ; Should they. accompliſh their whole ſcheme, and they 
appear confident of ſucceſs, Philadelphia, in all probability will be 


ai En. 


\ 


Particular deſcriptions of the other rivers in the United States, are 


e 


which they reſpectively flow; |. One. general obſervation reſpeting 
rivers; will, however, be naturally introduced here; and that is, hat. 
the; ;entrance into almoſt all the! riyers, inlets and bays, Tem New. 
Hamplhize to Georgia, are from ſoutheaſt to northweſt. ; 
Barg. J. The coaſt of North America is indented with numerous 

bays, jome of which are equal in ſize to any in the known world. 
Beginning at che northeaſterly part of the continent, and proceedin 
ſonthweſterly, you find among the yu of theſe bays. for we do — 4 
pretend to a complete enumeration of em) frſt the Bay or Gulf of 


Next are Chedebucto and Chebucto Bays, in Nova. Scotia, the latter 
diſtinguiſhed by the les of a French fleet in a former war between 
France and G. Britain. The Bay of Fundy, between Nova: Scotia 
and New Brunſwick, is temaxkable for its tides,. Which. riſe to the 
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hich feed upon the ſhore. Nec noddg Pe UF ab Pee and 
Caſco Bays, lie along the coaſt of the Diſtrict of Maine. Maſſachu- 
ſc:ts Bay ſpreads caltward of Boſton, and is comprehended between 
Babe Ann on the north, and Cape Cod on the ſouth. The points of 
olton harbour are Nahant and Alderton points. Paſſing by Narra- 
ganſet and other bays in the ſtate of Rhode Iſland, you enter Long 
fo {and Sound, between Montauk Point and the main. This Sound, as 
it is called, is a kind of inland ſea, from three to twenty-five miles 
broad, and about one hundred and forty miles, long, extending. the 
whole length of the iſland, and dividing it from Connecticut. It 
communicates with the ocean at both ends of Long Iſland, and als 
| fords a very ſafe and convenient inland navigation. 

The celebrated ſtrait, called Hell Gate, is near. the weſt end. of this 
Sound, about eight miles eaſtward of New York city, and i is remarks» 
Able for its Whirlpools, which make a tremendous roaring at certain 
times of tide, Theſe whirlpools are occaſioned by the narrownels 

and crookedneſs of the onls, and a bed of rocks which extend quite 
acroſs it; and not by the meeting of the tides from eaſt to welt, us 
has been conjectured, becauſe they meet at Frogs“ Point, ſeveral miles : 
above. A tkiltul pilot may, with ſafety, conduct a ſhip of any bur 
den through. this Erait with, the tide, . hs at Rl water, with a ſair 
wind,* | 1 Delaware: 


*The following in genious . . of Dr. | Mitchilt” 8, on certaig 
maritime parts of the ſtate of Neu Vork, deſerve à place in this connexion; ; 

From the ſurvey of the foſſils in "theſe parts of the American coaſt, one 8 

convinced that the 1 I: ſhare of them is GRANITICATL, £9) p of of the [ite 

orts of materials with the higheſt Alps, Pyrennees, eee and And, des, ang A e 

"deftitute of metals and petrefattions. ; 

The occurrence of xo horizontal ſtrata, and the frequency af vertical layertn 
us further to ſuppoſe that theſe are not ſecondaty collettions of minerals, but are cerca oa 
in a frate of primeval arrangement. 

The Steatites, Amianthus, Shocrl, Feldſpath, 575 ica, Garnet, Faſper, Sh; Aur, Ae, 

and Qrartz, muſt all be confiderty as primitive Hin, and by ns means of an alluvial 
nature. 

What inference remains now to be drawn from this ſtate ment of facts, but Chat 

the faſhionable opinion of conſidering theſe maritime parts of our country 36 fi of 

hove up from the deeps by the ſea, or brought down from the heights by the rive 
ſtands unſupported by reaſon and contradicted by ezperience? | 
4 A more probable apinion is, that Long Iſland, and the. adjacent continent, were 
In former days contiguous, or only ſeparated by a ſmall river, and that the fra; 
hich now divides them, was formed by ſucceſflive inroads of the ſea from the eaſt- 
ward and weſtward in the courſe of ages. This conjecture is ſupported by the acts 
which follow, te wit; 1. The foſſil bodies on both thores have a near reſemblance. 
The rocks and iſlands lying between are formed of fimilar materials. 3. In ſev- 
exal places, particularly at White Stone and Hell Gate, the diftance from land to 
land is very tmall. 4. Wherever the ſhore is not compoſed of ſolid rock; there the 
water continues to make great encroachments, and to cauſe the high banks to tumble 
down, as is true, not only here, but at Moncton, Newton, and elſewhere; At this 
very day. 5. The rocky piles in the Sound, called Executions, and Stepping - Stones, 
and thoſe named Hurtleberry Iſland, Pea Idand, Heart Iland, and many more that 
me up and down, are ſtrong circumſtances in facvus of this opinion; for from ſeveral 
of them all the earthy matter, as far as the higheſt tides can reach, has long ſince 
been Tue away, and from the reſt, the ſand and gravel continue to be removed by 
daily Attrition ; as is true alſo of the Brothers, Ryker's, Blackwell's, and other 
Hllands. 6. There is a tradition among that race of men, Who, previous to the 
Furopeans, poſſeſſed this tract of country, that at ſome diſtant period, in former 
times, their anceſtors could ſtep from rock to rocks and aß this arm of the ſez on 
ſoot at roll Gate.“ | 1 | 
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Delaware Bay is ſixty miles long, from the Cape to the entrance of 
the river Delayrare at Bombay Hopi, and ſo wide in ſome parts, as 
that a ſhip in/the middle of it cannot be ſeen from the land. It 
Opens into the Atlantic northweſt and ſoutheaſt, between Tape Hen- 
lopen on the right, and Cape May on the left. Theſe Capes are 
eighteen or twenty milss apart. 
The Cheſapeak is a ah; ſpacious bay, 150 (ſome ſay 170) miles 
in length from north 1 5 4 and from 7 to 18 miles broad. It is 
generally as much as 9 fathoms deep, and affords many commo. 
_ dious harbours, and a ſafe and eaſy navigation. Its entrance, which 
is 12 miles wide, is nearly E. N. E. and S. S. W. between Cape 
Charles, lat. 37 12, and Cape Henry, lat. 3) in Virginia. It ſeparates 
the eaſtern parts of Virginia and Maryland, leaving a ſmall part of 
the former, and a large portion of the latter, of theſe Rates on its 
eaſtern ſhore. It receives the waters of the Suſquehannah, Patomak, 
MTS Tay ng Pines Riverk, Wines arg 1 ige 40d nav: 
1gable. 0 15 451 180 5 80 7 5 . „ 3 
Fe or TnI CopnTay.] The tract of country belonging to the 
. Vnited Stats, is happily variegated with plains and mountains, hills 
and vallies. Some parts are focky, particularly New England, the 
north parts of New York, and New Jerſey, and a broad ſpace, in- 
cluding the ſeveral ridges of the long range of mountains which run 
| ſouthweſtward through Pennſylvania, Virginia, North Carolina, and 
os of Georgia, dividing the waters which flow into the Atlantic, 
from thoſe which fall into the Miſſiſippi. In the parts eaſt of the 
Allegany mountains, in the ſouthern Rates, the country for ſeveral 
e e miles in length, and ſixty or ſeventy, and ſometimes more, in 
breadth, is level and entirely free from ſtone. It has been à queſtion 


agitated by the curious, whether the extenſive tract of low, flat coun- 


try, which fronts the ſeveral ſtates ſouth of New York, and extends 
back to the hills, has remained in its preſent form and ſituation ever 
fince*the flood; or whether it has been made by the particles of earth 
which have been waſhed down from the adjacent mountains, and by 
the accumulation of ſoil from the decay of vegetable ſubſtances; or 
by earth waſhed out of the Bay of Mexico by the Gulf Stream, and 

lodged on the coaſt ; or by the receſs of the ocean, occaſiqned by a 
change in ſome other parts of the earth; or from other cauſes un- 
known: to us. Several phenomena deſerve conſideration in forming 


an opinion pn this queſtion. 1 ; 
1. It is a fact well known to every perſon of obſervation who has 
lived in, or travelled through the ſouthern ſtates, that marine ſhells 
and other ſubſtances which are peculiar to the ſea ſhore, are almoſt in- 
variably found by digging eighteen or twenty feet below the ſurface of 
the earth. A gentleman of veracity told the Author, that in ſinking a 
well many miles from the ſea, he found, at the depth of twenty feet, ev- 
"ery appearance of a ſalt marſh, that is, marſh graſs, marſh mud, and 

 brackith Water. In all this flat country, until you come to the hilly 
Jand, wherever you dig a well, you find the water, at a certain depth, 
freſh and tolerably good; but if you exceed that depth rw: 
vou come to a Laltilh or brackiſh water that is ſcarcely dr 
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the earth dug up, reſembles, in appearance and ſmell, that which is 
dug vp on the edges of the ſalt marſhes. OR 55 
2. On and near the margin of the rivers are frequently found fand 
hills, which appeaf to have been drifted into ridges by the force of 
water: At the bottom of ſome of the banks in the rivers; fifteen or 
twenty feet below the ſürface of the earth, are waſhed out from the 
folid ground, logs, branches and leaves of trees; and the whole bank, 
from bottom to top; appears ſtreaked with layers of logs, leaves, and 
ſand; Theſe appearances are ſeen far up the rivers, Benn eighty to 
an hundred miles from the ſea; where, when the fivers are low, the 
banks are from fifteen to twenty feet high: As you proceed down 
the rivers toward the ſea, the banks decreaſe in height, but ſtill are 
formed of layers of ſand, leaves and logs, ſome of which are entirely 
ſound, and appear to have been ſuddeiily covered to a conſiderable 
3. It has been obſerved that the rivers in the ſputhern ſtates, fre- 
quently vary their channels; that the ſwamps and low grounds are 
| eonſtantly filling up, and that the land, in many places, annually in- 
fringes upon the ocean; It is an authenticated fact; that no longer 
ago than 1771; at Cape Lookout, on the coaſt of North Carolina, in | 
about latitude 34% 50', there was an excellent harbour, capacious 
enough to receive an hundred fail of ſhipping at a time, in a good 
depth of water. It is now entirely filled up, and is ſolid ground. 
Inſtances of this kind ire frequent along the coaſt . 
It is obſervable, likewiſe, that there is a gradual Yeſcent bf about. 
eight hundred feet, by meafiirement, from the foot of the mountains 
to the ſea board. This deſcent continues; as is demonſttated by ſounds . 
Me gen ET „„ 5 
4. It is worthy of obſeryation, that the ſoil on the banks of the . 
ers is proportionably coarſe or fine according to its diſtance from the 
mountains. When you firſt leave the mountains, and for a conſidera-* 
ble diſtance, it is obſervable, that the foil is coarſe, with a large mixture 
of ſand and ſhining heavy particles. As you proceed toward the ſea, 
the ſoil is leſs coarſe, and ſo on, in proportion as you adyance; the ſoil. 
is finer and finer, until, finally, is depoſited a ſoil fo fine, that it con- 
ſolidates into perfect clay; but a clay of a peculiar quality, for a great 
part of it has intermixed with it reddiſh ſtreaks and veins, like a ſpe- 
cies of ochre, brought probably from the red [ands which lie up towards 
the mountains. This clay, when dug up and expoſed to the weather, 
will diſſolve into a fine mould, without the leaſt mixture of ſund or 
any gritty ſubſtance whatever. Now we know that running waters, 
when turbid, will depoſit, firſt; the coarſeſt arid heavieſt particles, me- 
diately, thoſe of the ſeveral intermediate degrees. of fineneſs, and ulti- 
mately, thoſe which are the moſt light and ſubtle z and ſuch in fact 
is the general quality of the ſoil on the banks of the ſouthern rivers, - 
F. It is a well known fact, chat on the banks of Savantah River, 
abdut ninety miles from the ſea, in a direct line, and one hundred ant 
fifty or two hundred, as tlie river runs, there is a very remarkable col- 
lection of oyſter- ſnells of an uncommon ſiae. They run in a northeaſt 
and ſoutliweſt direction, nearly parallel to the ſea coaſt, in three 
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>> wont ridges, which together occupy a ſpace of feren miles in breadth. 
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ates, : and Vermont, i is rough, hilly, and in ſome parts mountainous. 
[Theſe rhonnitains will be more particularly deſcribed under the Head 
of Nzw ExgLavD:. * In all parts py, the world, and particutarly on 
this weſtern continent, it is obſeryable,. that As you depart from the 
ocean, or from a river, the land gradually riſes : and the height of 
land, i 195 common, 1s about equally. diſtant from the water on either 
fide, The Andes, in 'South-America, form the beight of land betwee 

the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The Highlands between the ikea 
of Maine and the Province of Lower, Canada, divide the Tivers 
which fall. into the St. Jawrenes, north, and into the Atlantic, ſouth. 


The Green Mountains, i in Vermont, divide the waters which flow eaſt-⸗ 


erly into Connecticut River from thoſe, Which fall eee into Lake 
Champlain, Lake Geor e; and Hudſon's 8 River. 1 | 
„Between the, Atlantic, the Miſſiſippi,. and the Lakes, Uns 4 long 
range of mountains, made-up of a number, of ridges. "Thats moun- 
ains extend northealterly and ſouthwelterly, nearly parallel to the 
Tea coaſt, about nine hundred miles in length, and from ſixty to one 
| hundred and. fifty, aud tivo, hundred miles in breadth.” Mr. Evans 
ſerves, with reſped d 10 that part of theſe: mountains which” lie trav- 
Elled yer, 137 in the 25 parts 0 f Pennſylyania,. that ſearcety” one 
6 in ben. 18 Sapabl ef ci ulture. This, hdyeyer, i is not the caſe in 
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ae e gp bh Is. A hing of water, 5 od Eons very 0 1 5 Ws 
Taid,. as blue as indigo. From Thoſe Tey 
merable. nameleſs branches or {| urs. 1e Pittatihny "Mountains 

/ run, through the northern parts of N ew ſer 8. And Penny wütet All 


theſe ridges, except, the ue AE 1 ted by rivers, e MN 
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Bf r to have, 7 their pall: woligh ſoſid rocks. 
principal al rid; 8 is tlie Alleen, 8 . Which has b een delerip tive of 
T called the bark & Sch United States. The Ne name for the 
8 ns, taken . 

ed. Mr. 15 calls them the [endleſs Mountains e : Others have Call- 


* rixer 5 ich proceeds from this mountain, called the Ap ppal achic- 


But the 7 noſt. « common name: 15 te Allegany Lee 105 calt- : 


LI m 8. 1NC1 al rid e of t e range, or fron\'t Et Tun 
5 ralle 156 5 Alles a 95 150 156g which, from its 

till it l into che bilifipph, is known An; called 

e name 9 es ar Fr 1 "and other eri 140 the 

Nations, ho e It, mounta ns, Are Hot con- 
Ravi ad, . ing her 79.494. chere f. into high peaks, 
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_ pvaxtoppin ng each other; but trete along i in uniform rid ridges, ſcarce. 
Iy half a mile high. They ſpread as you proceed ſouth, and Ing of 
them terminate in high perpendicular pluffs. Others gradually fub- 
fide into a level country, giving. rile to the rivers whit io run fouther. 
7 into the Gulf of Mexico, FI : 
They afford many curious. phenomena, fr. rom which naturaliſts 
1 deduced many theories of the earth. Some of them have been 
Whimſical enough. Mr. Evans ſuppoſes that the moſt obvious 
of the theories which have been formed of the earth is, that it was 
originally. made ont of the ruins of another. Bones and 
| fk. which eſcaped the fate of ſofter animal ſubſtances, we find 
mw with the old materials, and elegantly preferved in the looſe 
| ſtones and rocky baſes of the : higheſt of theſe hills.” With deference, 
however, to Mr. Evans's opinion, theſe appearances have been much 
more. rationally accounted for by ſuppoſing the reality of the flood, 
of which Moſes has given us an account. Str. Evans thinks this too 
reat a miracle to obtain belief. But whether i is it a greater miracle 
#* the, Creator to alter a globe of earth by a deluge, when made, or 
to create one new from the ruins of another? Te former certainly 
& not leſs eredible than the latter, —* Theſe mountains,“ ſays our 
author, exiſted in their preſent elevated height before the deluge, 
but not ſo bare of ſoil as now.“ How Mr. Evans came to be ſo cir- 
| cumftantially acquainted with theſe pretended facts, is difficult to 
determine unleſs we ſuppoſe him to have been an Antediluvian, and 
to have ſurveyed them accurately before the convulſions of the del- 
uge ; and until we can, be fully aſſured of this, we muſt be excuſed 
iv not aſſenting to his « opinion, and in adhering t the old philoſophy 
of Moſes and his adyocates. | We have every reaſon to believe that 
che primitive ſtate of the earth was totally metamorphoſed by the 
Ar convalſion Of. e, at the time of the deluge; that the 
fountains of of the great d: tere indeed broken ups + and that the various rata 
21 the; earth were Hlevered, and thrown into every poſſible degree 
of confulion and diſorder. Hence thofe vaſt Piles of mountains 
| "mAh. lift their 28280 cliffs to the clouds, were probably thrown 
together from the dating ruins of the earth: And this conſecture is 
s Near confirmed by the vaſt number of foſſils and oh ' marine 
.exyvie which are found imbedded on the tops of. mountains, in the 
interior parts of continents remote from the ſea, in all parts of the 
| world hitherto explored... The various circumſtances'attending' theſe 
marine bodies, leave us to conclude, that they were actually gene- 
rated, ed, an died in the very beds Wee they were found, and 
? therefore theſe beds muſt have” originally been at the bottom of the 
| "Ocean though now in man Inſtances elevated ſeveral miles aboye 
9 2 ſurface, Hence it a that, mountains and continents were 
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each fide of the cleft, in the very ſtate in which they were originally 
broken; ſo that if the ſeveral parts were brought together, they would 
apparently tally with each other exactly. A very conſiderable time 
therefore muſt have elapſed between the chaotic ſtate of the earth 
and. the deluge, which agrees with the account of Moſes, who'makes 
it a little upwards of ſixteen hundred years. Theſe obſervations are 
intended to ſhew, in one inſtance out of many others, the agreement 
between revelation, and reaſon, between the account which Moſes 
gives us of the creation and deluge, and the preſent appearances of 
nature. Thoſe who with to have this agreement more fully and fat- 
isfactorily ſtated, are referred to a very learned and ingenious 
Inquiry into the original flate and formation of the earth,” by John White- 
hurſt, F. R. S. to whom I acknowledge myſelf indebted for ſome 
of the foregoing obſervations, 85 eee eee eee 
- SOIL AND VEGETABLE PaopUcrions.] In the United States are 
to be found every ſpecies of ſoil that the earth affords. In one pare 
of them or another, they produce all the various kinds of fruits, 
grain, pulſe and hortuline plants and roots, which are found in Bu- 
Tope, and have been thence tranſplanted to America. Beſides theſe, 
a great variety of native, vegetable produgtions. © © 
I be natural hiſtory of the American States, particularly of New 
England, is yet in its infancy. Several ingenious foreigners, ſkilled 
in Botany, have viſited the fouthern and ſome of the middle States, 
and Canada; and theſe States have alſo had ingenious Botaniſts of 
their own, who have made confiderable progreſs in deſcribing the 


productions of thoſe parts of America which they have vilited ; 


but New England ſeems not to have engaged the attention either of 
foreign or American Botaniſts. There Was never an attempt to de- 
| ſeribe botanically, the vegetable productions of the eaſtern ſtates, till 


the Rev. Doct. Cutler, of Ipſwich, turned his attention to the ſubject. 


The reſult of his firſt enquiries was publiſhed” in the firſt volume of 


the * Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences.” 
Since that period, the Doctor has paid very particular attention to 
tbis his favourite ſtudy; and the publie may ſhortly expect to be 
gratiſied and improved by his botanical deſeriptions and diſcoveries.“ 
To his liberal and generous communications, I am principally in- 


eaſtern and middle tate. 
N. B. The following catalogues are all incomplete, and deſigned 
only to give general ideas. They contain, however, more correct 
2 * e eee, e ti Mahn om nm e information 
The productions of the ſouthern ftates and of Canada, have not been well de- 
|  feribed'by any onevauthor, in à work proſeſſedly for that purpoſe ; but are moſtly 
_ huttratized Wich the prodbdt 
| tBuropean Boteniſts. This renders. it difficult.to ſele& them, and 7 bh an accurate 
Connected account of them. To remedy this inconvenience, and to feſcue this 
5 l from the reproach'gf not having any authentic and icientific account of its 
 "naturar Riſtot | 
New England, intends, as ſoon ag his leiſure! will radmits:ct9 publiſh-a botanical 
work, of confiderable magnitude, confined principally to the productions of the 
New England States. Doctor Barton, of Philadelphia, I am informed, is collecting 
materials for à work of a ſimilar nature, to comprehend the middle and ſouthern 
"0 4 ſs that both together, will form a complete Natural Hiſtory of the Ameri- 
san States. e | 


© debted for the following account of the vegetable productions of the 
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information concerning the Nataral W Hf. New England, han 


has yet been publiſhed. _ 


(Grain, cultivated in the Egſern indian Corn ( 25 mays) a tive 
tees ae Middle States. . ; grain of N. America. The warietizs 
of this grain, occaſioned. by difference in ſoil, cultivation and climate, 
are almoſt endleſs. , Winter and ſummer rye, (Secale cereale, hyber- 
num et vernum) the only ſpecies, cultivated, by our farmers. The 
winter rye ſucceeds belt in ground newly. cleared; but ſummer rye, is 
frequently ſown, in old towns, where the land has been long under cul- 
tivation. The winter and ſummer rye are the ſame ſpecies, forming 
two varieties; but the winter and ſummer wheat are two dillinck 
ſpecies. Several ſpecies of hands are cultivated, the moſt common 
is the fix ranked (Hordeum hexaltichon,) and the two. ranked ( Hor- 
deum diſtichon.) The wheat principally, cultivated are the winter 
and ſummer (Triticum hybernum et =tivum.)—Oats (Avena Rana.) 
Buck wheat (Polygonum fagopirum.) 

In the ſouthern, States, as far north as Virginia, 1 ws lande are 
ſuitable, beſides. the grain already mentioned, they cultivate, zice. 
This grain was brought into Carolina firſt by Sir Nathaniel Johnſon, 


in 1688; and afterwards more and of a different. kind, Nay 


what Botaniſts call 2 variety, was .imported by a ſhip from Mada a 
dar in 1696; till which time it was not much cultivated., It ſuc- 
ceeds well alſo on the Ohio river, where' it is planted both on the high 
and jow grounds, and in the ſame fields with Pen corn and other 
grain. A gentleman who had planted it ſeveral ears in his garden, 
informed Dr. Cutler that it yielded at the rate of 80 buſhels an acr 

At Marietta, it has anfwered. the moſt ſanguine expectations of 9 
inhabitants, producing equal to any other grain, without being at any 
time overflowed with water. The Doctor himſelf ſaw it growing i 

a very flouriſhing ſtate, on high land, but it had not, at the ſeaſon he 
ſaw it, began to hloom. It was 0 not to be of: the. fame. Tpecies 
of the Carolina rice. It is probably the wild rice, which it is faid 
grows in plenty, in ſome of the interior parts of North Amer- 


ica, and is the moſt valuable of all the ſpontaneaus. productions of. 
he country. In Pennſylvanig grows. a ſort. of grain, called by, the 


Germans, e hieb r wheat; and Na . * K le 
rain. I 80 
1 Culivated Graffes in wk Beben | Molt of: 1 — N in the roidale 
and Middle States. and New. Pd States, are indi. 
Lenons... It is not. improbable that ſome of OP: may bs; natur 
exotics. The following are the aig raſſes ſow. in our cultivat- 
ed ground, or in any, way-propagated for, Feed 


hay, 4 41 W * | 
„ HHerds Graſs or For tail (Alopecurus ee, „ is Teck one 


me beſt 'grafs' we have, is a native, and ſuppoſed to be peculiar to: 


"country. Blue "Grafs' ('Alopecrrus' ir Many 1 9 of 
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The graſſes of Virginia, according to Mr. Jefferſon, are Lucerne, 


St. Foin, Burnet, Timothy, Ray and Orchard: graſs, red, white and 


yellow Clover; Greenſward, Blue graſs and Crab graſs. South of 


Virginia very little attention is paid to the cultivation of graſſes. The 
winters are ſo mild, that the cattle find a tolerable ſupply of food in 


the woods. , ie e e EUs 55 
Native Graſſes in New] Beſides the cultivated grafles, the States 
England, © of New England abound with a great vari- 
ety which are found growing in their native ſoils and {ituations, ma- 
ny of which have not been deſeribed by any botanical writers. The 
ſmall experiments which have been made, ſufficiently evince that ſev- 
eral of them make excellent hay. They might be greatly improved 


by cultivation, and are highly worthy the attention of our farmers. 


Thoſe which are found moſt common are the following, vi. 
The vernal graſs (Anthoxanthum odoratum.) Timothy, or bulbus 


1 eat's tail graſs (Phleum pratenſe.)—Several ſpecies of Panie'grais. (Pa- 


< F 


nicum )— Several ſpecies of Bent (Agroſtis )—Hair grafs {Airaaquati- 


ca) Numerous ſpecies. of Poa.Quaking graſs, (Briza) ſeveral ſpe- 
ciesCock's Foot graſs (Dactylis glomerata) — Millet (Milium effu- 
ſum)—Feſque graſs (Feſtuco) many ſpecies—Oat graſs (Avena ſpi 
eata) Reed graſs (Arundo) ſeveral ſpecies. Brome graſs (Bromus 
ſquarroſus)— Lime graſs (Elymus hyſtrix Barley graſs (Hordeum 
pratenſe)— Dog's, or Couch graſs (Triticum repens) Many ſpecies 
of Rufh graſs (Juncus) Numerous ſpecies of Carex, in freſn and 
ſalt marſhy ground. Several ſpecies of Beard graſs (Andropogon) 
Soft graſs, (Holcus lanatus et odoratys)—Belides theſe, there are ma- 
ny valuable graſſes which, at preſent, are non- deſeript. 
Wild Fruits in New England.] Black Currant (Ribes nigrum) 


Gooſeberry (Ribes gloflularia)—Prickly Gooſeberry (Ribes cynoſ- 
the Black Grape (Vitis labruſca,) 


bati)—Two ſpecies of Grapes—t 
and Fox Grape (Vitis vulpina.) Of theſe two ſpecies we have man 
varieties, differing. only in ſize, colour and taſte. An excellent wine, 
and in large quantities, has lately deen made by the French people, at 
their new 3 on the Ohio river, from the native grapes, with- 


out any kind of cultivation. They collected the grapes promiſcu- 


ouſty from all the varieties growing in that country. By ſeparating. 
them, wines of a different, and no doubt. me of them of a much better 


quality, might have been made. The native grape is propagated with, 
eat eaſe; its growth is luxuriant, overſpreading the higheſt trees 


in the foreſts, and, by proper attention, would afford an ample ſupplx 
of wines, in the northern as well as ſauthern States. Tiie principal 


difficulty ſeems to be the want of proper knowledge of the proceſs 
in making wine, and preparing it for wſe,+—Barberry buſh (Berberis 


vulgaris) Whortleberry (Vaceinium liguſtrinum een e 
cinium corymboſum) White Whortleberry (Vaccinium album) 
W nee FF K e nen 
N 8 E e A | 75 | , {1 Handels (4265 
e The Fowl meadows, on Neponſit tiver, between-Dedbam and Stgughton, are 
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Indian Gooſeberry (Vaccinium frondoſum Long leaved Whortle- 
berry (Vaccinium ſtamineum)—Craneberry (Vaccinium, oxycoccos) 
—Yellow Plimb' (Prunus americana)—Beach Plumb (Prunus mar- 
- atima)—Larye black Cherry (Prunus nigra) Purple Cherry (Prunus 
Vuirginiana)— Wild red Cherry (Prunus rubra)—Dwarf or Choak 
Cherry (Prunus canadenfis)—Mountain Cherry (Prunus montana) 
— Service tree (Meſpilus canadenſis)—Bramble berry (Rubus occi- 
dentalis)—Sowtear Blackberry or Bumblekites (Rubus fruticoſus) 
Briar Blackberry (Rubus moluccanus)—Dewberry (Rubus hiſpidus) 
Common Raſpberry (Rubus idzus)—Smooth ſtalked Raſpberry 
(Rubns canadenſis )—Superb Raſpberry (Rubus odoratus)—Straw- 
berry (Fragaria veſca.) The native ſtrawberry is much improved 
by cultivation, and produces a'latger and better flavoured fruit than 
the exotic. Mulberry (Morus nigra. 1 Me Ot THe 30 
For information on this article, reſpecting the ſouthern States, the 
reader may conſult what Cateſby, Clayton, Jefferſon and Bartram have : 
Nut Fruit.) White Oak (Quercus alba)—Red Oak (Quercus ru- 
bra) and ſeveral other ſpecies with [ſmaller fruit. Black Walnut 
(Juglans nigra) — White Walnut, Butternut, or Oilnut (Juglans 
cathartica) White; or round fut Hiecory (Juglans alba) Shagbark 
Hiccory (Juglans cineria?)“ - Cheſnut (Fagus caſtanea)—Chinqui- 
pin, or Dwarf Cheſnut ( Fagus pumila ) Beechnut (Fagus ſylvatica.) 
—Hazlenut (Corylus avallana)——Filbert (Corylus cornata,}' 
We may here mention the Pecean or Illinois nut (Juglans alba, foli- 
olis lanceolatis, aeuminatis, ſerratis, tomentoſis, fructu minore, ovato, 
compreſſo, vix inſeulpto, dulci, putamine, tenerrimo.) L JHerſon.] This 
nut is about the ſize of a large long acorn, and of an oval form, the 
ſhell is eaſily cracked, and the kernel ſhaped like that of a walnut. The 
trees which bear this fruit grow; naturally, on the Miſſiſippi and its 
branches, ſouth of forty degrees north latitude. They grow well 


9 


SAN. rr 


when planted in the ſouthern Atlantie States. 
Madieina! Plants in Nets England.] Among the native and unculti- 
vated plants of New England; the following have been employed for 
medicinal purpoſes. Water Horehound (Lycopus virginicus) Blue 
Flag” (Iris virginica)—Skunk Cabbage ( Arum Americanutr.'Cateſb. 
and Dracontium fœtidum. Linn. )=Partridgeberry (Mitchella repens} 
— Great and Marſh Plantain (Plantago major et maritima) Witch 
Hazel (Hamamelis virginica)—Hounds tongue (Cynogloſſum offici- 
nale) Comfrey (Symphytum officin.)— Bear's ear Saniele (Cortuſa 
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valuable 


include the whole vegetable kingdom. . „„ 
+ The bark of the Sweet Elm is a moſt excellent mucilage. 
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medicinal properties, It is conceived. to be a new ſpecies, and its 
ſpecific character is therefore given. Angelica, or American Maſ. 
terwort (Angelica lucida) Water Elder (Virburnum opulus— El- 
der (Sambucus nigra) —Chickweed (Alſina media) Pettimorrel or 
Life of Man (Aralia racemoſa)—Sarſaparilla. (Aralia nudicaulis ! 
Marſh Roſemary(Statice limonium)—Sundew (Droſera rotundifolia) 
— Solomon's Seal{Convallaria Rellata?)—( Adder's tongue (Convalla- 
ria bifolia)-Unicorn (Aletris farinoſa)—Sweet Flag (Acorus calamus) 
Several ſpecies of Dock (Rumex) Biſtort (Polygonum biſtorta)—Ari- 
mart ae ſagitatum) Spice wood or Feverbuſh (Laurus ben- 
zoin )-Saflatras (Laurus ſafſafras)--Conſumptionroot(Pyrola rotundifo- 
lia)-Rheumatiſm weed ( Pyrola minor)-Mouſe ear (Ceraſtium viſcoſum) 

- Gargit, or Skoke (Phytolacca decandria)-Wild Hyſſop (Lythrum hyſo- 
Pis)-Agrimony (Agrimonia eupatoria )-Common Avens,or herb Bennet 
(Geum Virg.) - Water Avens, or Throat root (Geum rivale)-Cohuth 

(Actæa ſpicata) This is a valuable plant.-Blood root, or Puceoon 

(Sanguinaria canadenſis)—Celandine (Chelidonium majus)— Yellow 

Water Lily (Nymphæœa advena)- Pond Lily (Nymphœa odorata)--Gold- 
en thread or mouth root { Heleborus trifolius)--Liverwort (Anemo- 
ne hepatica) Crowsfoot (Ranunculus Pennſylv.) Germander (Teu- 
crum Virg.)--Catmint, | or Catnip. (Nepeta cataria) Head Betony 
{Betonica officinalis)----Horſemint, Spearmint, Watermint and Penni- 
royal (Mentha ſpicata, viridis, aquatica, et pulegium)--Ground Iyy, 
or Gill go over the ground (Glecoma hederacea) Hedge nettle 
(Stachys ſylvatica)--Horehound (Marrubium vulgare Motherwort 
(Leonurus cardiaca) Wild Marjorum (Origanum vulgare) Wild 

Lavender (Trichoſtema ? Wood Betony (Pidicularis Canadenſis) 
Shepherd's purſe or pouch (Thlapſpi burſa paſtoris) Water Creſſes 

. (Sifymbrium 'naſturtium)—Cranesbill (Geranium macrorhizum) 

Marſh Mallow (Alth&a officin.)---Mallow (Malva rotundifolia)-—Sucs 
cory (Crepis barbata}-Burdock. (Arctium lappa)--Devil's bit (Ser- 

ratula amara) The root reſembles the European Devil's bit (Scabivia 
ſucciſa) from which circumſtance the Engliſh name has probably been 
applied to this plant.---Tanſey (Tanaceum vulgare)--Wormwood (Ar- 
temiſia abſinthiani) Life everlaſting (Gnaphalium odoratiſſimum 2) 
Colt's foot (Tuſſilago farfara Golden rod (Solidago canad.) Ele- 

campane (Inula helenium)—Mayweed (Anthemis cotula)---Yarrow © 
(Achillea millefolia) American Pride (Lobelia cardinalis) Three other 
Tpecies of Lobelia (Lobelia dortmanna, kal mii, et ſiphilitica/- Dragon 
root (Arum Virg.)--Stinging Nettle (Urtica urens) White Walnut, 
Butternut, or Oilnut (Juglans cathartira)- Swamp Willow (Salix eine - 
rea Sweet Gale (Myrica gale) White Hellebore, or Pokeroot 
¶ Veratrum album) -Moonwort ( Oſmunda lunaria ) Female Fern (Pteriſ- 
caudata ) Hearts tongue (Aſplenium ſcolopendrium)---Spleenwort 
(Afplenium falicifolum)--Lungwort (Lichen pulmonarius)— Black 
Maidephair (Aſplenum adiantum. 5 


Amqng a great variety of other medicinal plants in the ſouthern and 
middle States are Indian Pink root (Spigelia marilandicus) an excellent 
vermifuge- Senna (Caſſia Iiguſtrina). ers or Gooſe graſs(Galium ſpu- 
rium) Palma Chriſt (Ricinus) from which the Caſtor oil is expreſſed 
Several ſpecies of Mallow. Indian Phyſic (Spirza trifoliata Eu- 
Phorbi al pecacuanhz---Pleurify root (Aſclepias * inia 
8 Tn | . 555 =_ - : : : 1 1 : - * n e 
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Snake root (2 Ari ſtol6ctua ſerpent 5 taria)--Black ſnake root (Atea Tace- 
mofaj—Sencca' rattle-ſnake root (Polygala e Cham (Valeri- 
(Panax quinquefolium)—Angelica (An- 


. Flowering Trees and Shrubs} Globe flower (Cephalanthus occiden- 
i the United States. ©, ; talis}-Pigeonhetty (Ciſſus = 5797 


grins Teva Tex Virginea] Stage Bord Sumazk (Rkvz exphinum)- 
Black Haw (Viburnum prunifoliam )--Blackberried' Elder (Sambu- 


ee ee 
la 


1 


cans) —Virginian Stewartia . Franklin 


1 oft uſeful ſpecies of trees, however, muſt not be omitted, and are the 
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| Ae de (Betula alba) 2. Black (Betula nigra) 3. Red or 


| now (Betula lenta)--Oax ; ſeveral ſpecies 1. Black (Quercus niger 
2. Red ee three varieties. 3. White (Quercus alba) 


1 
1 


Fenn 2 oak (Quercus pumila) 5. Cheſnut oak (Quercus 
prinus) 6. Live cak (Quercus ſempervirens—Quercus Virginiana. 


- Millar) 7. Black Jack oak (Quercus aquatica, Clayton) The two laſt 


nus) ſeven ſpecies.—1. White ( 
ican foreſts, in ſize, age and majeſty of appearance. It is found in the 


| Belkridp's 


* 


are peculiar to the ſouthern States. ChgsNur (Fagus caſtanea) chiefly 
uſed for fencing... Brach (Fagus ſylvatica) three varieties. Pix E (Pi- 
Pinus ſtrobus) the prince of the Amer- 


0 
* £ 


* 


1 * 


reateſt abundance in Maine, New Hamplhire, and Vermont Excel. 
Ten for maſts, bowſprits and yards for ſhips.--2, Yellow (Pinus pinea) 
its plank and boards are uſed for the floors of houſes and the decks 
of ſhips.—3. Black or Pitch pine (Pinus tæda) when burnt in kilns 


it makes the beſt of charcoal; its knots and roots being full of the 
terebinthine oil, when kindled, afford a brighter light than candles; 
its ſoot is collected and uſed for lampblack. It grows ſparſely in the 

N. England and middle States, but in the greateſt plenty in the ſouth- 


ern States, between the ſea coaſt and the mountains. From it they 
make tar in large 8 The Larch (Pinus larix) Its turpen- 
tine is ſaid to be the ſame with the Burgundy pitch. Beſides theſe, 


naturaliſts reckon the Fir (Pinus balſamea) Spruce (Pinus canadenſis) 
Hemlock (Pinus abies) AR BOR Vitas (Thuya occidentalis) the ſame 


as what is called Wu TE CEBAA. Juniyer or RED CE DAA (Juniperus 
virginica) it produces the Juniper-berry, which is uſed in the gin dil- 
tilleries, and is ſaid to be of a much better quality for making gin 
than the juniper-berries imported from Europe, which are the fruit 
of a different ſpecies. Warts Cxpax, of the ſouthern ſtates 


(Copreſſus. Thyoides) different from the white cedar of the north- 


ern ſlates,-----Cyexess (Cupreſſas diſticha) found only in the ſouth- 
ern ftates.----Uſed for ſhingles and other purpoſes. Grows in ſwamps, 
very large. Wnirg WiLLow (Salix alba) The bark of its root is 
an excellent ſubſtitute for the Peruvian bark. As (Fraxinus ameri- 


Lang) two ſpecies, Black, or Swamp Aſh, and White Aſh. Mars, - 


three ſpecies ; 1. White (Acer negundo) much uſed in cabinet work. 
2. Red (Acer rubrum) z. Black Rock or Sugar Maple (Acer faccha- 
rinum) Its ſap has a ſaccharine quality; and when refined and hard- 
ened by boiling and baking, makes a well. taſted and wholeſeme ſu- 
gar, the manufacture of which has greatly increaſed in the caſtern 
and middle States, within a few years paſt, . 


ry $ 


There is in the United States an in 
and many probably equally noticeable with thoſe enumerated, for a 
catalogue and deſcription of which, I muſt refer the reader, (till a 
more perfect catalogue be furniſhed by Dr. Cutler and Dr. Barton) 
to Cateſby's Natural Hiſtory—Marfhall's Arbuſtum Americanum— 

r. Clayton's. Flora Virginica—Mr. Jefferſon's Notes on Virginia 

Ir. Bartram's Travels through North and South Carolina, &c.—Dr. 
Catler's 1 the Memoirs of the American Academy and Dr. 


. 


ſtory, of New Hampſhire, Vol. III. 


Erotic Fruits.) ., Of theſe,. Apples are the moſt common. in tbe 
United States, They grow in the greateſt plenty and variety in the 


82 
8 


finitude of trees of leſs note, 
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eaſtern and middle. States; and the cyder which is expreſſed from 
them, affords the moſt common and wholeſome liquor that is drank by 
the inhabitants. The Crab Apple (Pyrus coronaria) though not an ex- 
otic, on account of its being a genuine, but diſtin& ſpecies of the Ap- 


ple, ought to be mentioned in this connexion. It grows in all parts 


of North America, which have been explored, from the Atlantic as 


far weſt as the Miſſiſippi. Its bloſſoms are remarkably fragrant ; its 
Fruit ſmall, poſſeſſing, perhaps of all vegetables, the keeneſt acid, 


The cyder made of this fruit is admired by connoifſeurs. It makes 
excellent vinegar. 'The European Crab Apple is very different from 
ours. The other exotic fruits are pears, peaches, quiuces, mulberries, 
plums, cherries, currants, barberries; of all which, except quinces and 


barberries, we have many ſpecies and varieties. Theſe, with a few 


apricots, and nectarines, flouriſh in the eaſtern Rates, and are in per- 
ZIL %%% I ae: 
The exotic fruits of the ſouthern ſtates, befides thoſe already men- 

tioned, are figs, wc] and lemons. 5 


Beſides thoſe tranſplanted from Europe to 


Pulſe and Hortuline 


Plant and Roots. I America, of which we have all the various 


kinds that Europe produces, the following are natives of this country: 
Potatoes, (Solanum tuberoſum) Ground Nuts, a ſort of potatoe, prob - 


ably a ſpecies highly reliſhed by ſome people ; Tobacco (Nicotiana)— 


Pumpkins (Cucurbita pepo)—Cymlings (Cucurbita | verrucoſa)— 


Squaſhes (Cucurbito melopepo) Cantelope melons, Beans, Peas, Hops. 
Probably others. * e 
Awaits.) America contains, at leaſt, one half, and the territory 
of the United States about one fourth of the quadrupedes of the knowa 

world. Some of them are common to North America, and to the 

European and Aſiatic parts of the Eaſtern Continent ; others are pe- 


culiar to this country. All thoſe: that are common to both conti- 


nents, are found in the northern parts of them, and are fuch as may be 
ſuppoſed to have migrated from one continent to the other. Com- 
paring individuals of the ſame ſpecies, inhabiting the different conti- 
nents, ſome are perfectly fimilar ; between others there is ſome dif- 
ference in ſize, colour or other circumſtances ; in ſome few inſtances the 
European animal is larger than the American; generally the reverſe is 


true. A ſimilar variety, ariſing from the temperature of the climate, 


quantity of food furniſhed in the parts they inhabit, degree of ſafety,+ 
'&c. takes place between individuals of the ſame ſpecies, in different 
parts of this continent. . Hayy 3 . 


many obſervations. It is very probable that ſome of our quadrupedes 
are utterly unknown; others are known only by common report, from 


5 3 : ES. Nt rat AP hunters _ 
In regard to tree fruit,“ (ſays Dr. Tenney of Exeter, in New Hampſhire, in 


'2 letter to Dr. Belknap) «we are in too northern a climate to have it of the firſt 
quality, without particular attention. New Vork, New Jerſey and Pennſylvania 
have it in perfection. As you depart from that tract, either ſouthward or northward, 


it degenerates. I believe, however, that good fruit might be produced even in New 


"Hampſhire, with ſuitable attention,” [ Beltnap' Hift. N. H. Vol. III. p. 140.] 
7 Animals in America which have been hunted for their fleſh or fur, ſuch as the 
mooſe, deer, beavery &c. have become Jeſs in ſize ſince the arrival of the European. 
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But our information on this ſubject is not ſufficient to authorize 
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unters and others, and therefore not be deſtribed 5 and, with 
reſpect to many others, the multiplyin ng Ar and miſapplying names mas: 
proquieced: reat uncertainty and confu | | 
ow Cutler has paid conſiderable attention to the hiſtory of our ani- 
aftex the manner of Linnæus, but not ſufficient to aſcertain their 
| diſtinguiſhing characters, and to furniſn a perfect catalogue. As the 
Linnzan mode of treating this ſubject is liable to many exceptiotis, we 
entertain a hope that the Doctor will ſhortly furniſh. the publie with a 
mate complete catalogue than has yet appeared, upon the plan of 
Mr. Pennant, who has greatly improved tpon Linnæus. 
„The importance of this. part of our natural hiſtory, has induced the | 
author tb. pay the moſt aſſiduous attention to it, and to ſeek informa- 
tian from every; authority on the ſubject. With the liberal and gen- 
erous aſſiſtance of an ingenious friend, * he has been enabled to 
form the followin g catalogue of the uadrupedes within the Dunes 
States; and to To the deſcriptions of them e ſuceeed. 1 


inna ee 


Mammoth * 0 Grey Cougar Urchinn Shrew Mouſe: 
+Bifon i 10. a | Mountain C at Hare, * Purple Mole 
* Moi fe 1 wy * Lynx 55 e Racoon  '* Black Mole 
4 Caribou » 328 ou Fox Fr PR 0 Water Rat * 
N Weael = rey Squirrel + Bearer 
* Fallow Deer 4 Ermine Red 1 -* Muſ ſquaſh | 40 
n * Martin th 82 7 Ning Squir. * i | 
r 1 Squir, Seal 
1 Wolxerene Otter fad Id Mouſe —— 43610 
* Wolf 5 ai 295 - Bar „ eib aps gr 
7755 ans JET ES S Ground Mowſe Saghivf . | | 
Catamot SRL, 0 EN. Che Wood Rat f 10 5 5 1 245 | 7 * 
Sallowe 0 15 Woodchnek. * American Rat % l „„ 


p 3152 4 Those aniffials to which an aſteriſm () is pieced, are fur 
9 whoſe, ſkins. are. ſometimes drefſed in alumg with the hair 
on — worn in dreſs; VE! whoſe fur or oft hair f is uſed for various 
manufaural purpoſes: * LO n e 
N Fallow Deer, Gtey For; Anftin, Otter, Opoftum, Woodchatk;”- 
Hare, f ome of the Squirrels; and the Beaver, have been tamed. Pra 
ably-moſt of theſe, and ſome others, might be perfectly domeſticat- 
ed; It has been obſerved of our wild animals, in general, that they” 
Ge Not of ſo ſava Je a nature 15 thoſe in Europe. 
Mauuorn. This name has been given to an unknown e 
whoſe bones are found in the northern parts of both the old and new 
world. From the form of their teeth, they are ſuppoſed to have been 
carnivorous. Like the elephant they were wines with tuſks of iv. 
fy ; but they obviouſly. differed from the elephant in ſize; their bones 
prove chem to have been $0 or r 6 tinges 3 as e Theſe rnd 
1 bones 
Pr. Fiſher, of Beverly. . eee 1 
++ Tt is not certain chat the e and Ragdin « are Oe as fag! to the north: as 
lat. 32 f. . within the limits of the Voited States 3 but i it is Pa Tre and tt 
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bones are found in ſeveral parts of North America,, particularly 
about the ſalt lieks or ſprings, near the Ohio river. Theſe licks were 


formerly frequented by a vaſt numbet of graminivorous animals, on 
account of the ſalt, of which they are excefively fond. From the 
appearance of theſe: bones, ſome of which are entirely above ground, 
others wholly huried, it is probable that the animals died at different 
periods, ſome perhaps as lately as che firſt ſettlement of this country. 
by the Europeans. Af 171 1 2 e tia Rds e R007, 29509, ens 
Mr. Jefferſon informs us that a late governor of Virginia, having 
aſked ſome delegates of the Delawares what they knew or had heard 
reſpecting this animal, the chief ſpeaker immediately put himſelf into 
n oratorial attitade, and with a pomp ſuited to the ſuppoſed ele vation 
of his ſubject, informed him that it was 64 yn aye: . e 
© r 1 WM 0 I 15 a0 WITS is WS 3 iu Om 


ca. &. Morgan, in a bote to the Author, fays they are found «only at the falt 


licks on the Ohio; nn grinders have indeed been found. in other 
places; but it has been ſuppoſed theſe have been brought from the above mentioned 
| depoſit, by Indian Warriors and others who have paſſed it; as we know mamy have 


deen ſpread in this manner. When l firſt viſited this ſalt lick (ſays the Col.) in 1566 


I met here a large party of the Iroquois and Wyandot Indians, who were then. on a 
war expedicien againſt the Chickaſaw tribe. The head chief was a very old man, te 
de engaged in war; lie told me he was 84 years old; he was probably as müch à8 80. 


1 fixed of this venerabfetchlef, a perfon from 'whom ſöme knowlenge mißht be 


obtained. Aſter making him ſome ſmall acceptable preſents of tobacco paint am- 
munition, &c. and complimenting him upon the wiſdom of bis nation, their prowel# 
in war and prudence in prace, intimated to him my ignorance reſpecting the great 
dones before us, Which nothing but his fuperior mee e geg e ; Ind ac- 
cordingly requeſted him to inform me what he knew concerning them Agrecably 
to the cuſtoms of his nation; he anſwered me in ſubſtance; as follows: v * 
Whilſt I was yet a boy I paſſed this road, ſeveral times, to war againſt the Ca- 
tawbas ; and the wiſe old chiets, among whom was my grandfather, then gave ine the 
tradition, handed down to us, refpecting theſe bofles, the like to which ate fdund in 
no other part of the coùntry. . It is as fcilo ws: | 
„After the Great Spirit rſt formed the 1 he made the various birds and 
Feats which ow Habit it. He alſo made man; but having formed him white, 


and very imperfeck and 41l-tempered, he placed him on one fide of it where ke now: 


inhabits; and from hence he has lately found a paffage acroſs the great water to be 
a plague to us. As the Great Spirit was not pleaſed with this his work, he topkꝭ of black 
clay, and made hot you call a Negro, with awooltpbesd, This black man was much 
detter than the white man, but till. he did not anfwer th&wiſh of the Great Spirit; 
that is, he was imperfect. At · laſt, the Great Spirit havihg procured a piece of pure 
finc red clay, formed from it tht Red Man, perfectly to his mind; aid he wis fs 


Well pleafed with him, that he placed him on this great ſtand, ſeparate from the 


White and bfack med; and gave him rules for his condu „ promiſing happineſs in 
, 8 as they ſhould be obferved. He, increaſed Abeba and was perfectly 
bappy for 55 but the fooliſh young people; at length forgetting his rules, became 

_excectinglyilt-tempered and wicked. In confequenceiof this, the Great Spirit ere. 
ated the great buffaloe, the bones of which yo now'{ee before us; theſt made wav 

upon the human ſpecies alone, and deſtroyed all but a few, who repented and prom 
ited the Great Spirit to live according to his laws, if he would reſtrain the devouring 
Enemy: Whereupon he ſent lightning and thunder, and deſtroyed the whole race in 

mis ſpot, two:excepted, a male and a female, which he ſhut up in yonder mountain 

ready to let looſe again, ſhould occafion require. e 
Col. Morgan adds, I have every material bone of the anatomy of this animal, 
wich feveral jam-bones in which the grinders gre entire; and ſeveral of the great 
rules, one . feet long; — fle adds, and twenty in circumference,”” 
But tuppofing ſome miſtake, and that probably the word. inches ought, to have been 

added to the tueny, I have not ventured to add it, or to alter it. 

Salt works, of conſiderable importance, have been eſtabliſhed at the lick, where 


theſe bones are found, . 
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| from. theix f hers; « That i in ancient times a herd of them came to 
Big-bone icks; and began an univerſal deſtruction of the bears, 
— : ks, buffalges; and other animals which had been created for 


the uſe of the Indians j that the Great Man above, lookin ag down and 


ſeeing this; was ſo enraged that he ſeized his lightning, « eſcended to 
the earth, ſeated himſelf upon a neighbouring mountain, on a.rock, 


on which his ſeat and the print of his feet are ſtill to be ſeen, and 
burled his bolts among them till the whole were ba "> 
afts, hook them 


the big bull, Who, preſenting his forehead to the ſhi 
off as they fell; but at length miſſing one, it waunded him in the 
ſide; whereon,. ſpringing round; he bounded: over the Ohio, the 
Wabaſh; the Illinois, and daa over the great lakes, where he i is 
living at this day.” * . 
8 or Witp Os. This animal has Erh 3 called the 


+; 


hear on: bis 11 any ay —.— is — and Rona — all 
gf i it is fit to he ſpun, or wrought inte hats. Calves from the domeſtic 
eo and wild bull, are ſometimes, raiſed; but when they grow up, 
chey become ſo. wild that no common fence mill eg enters 


8 dd in the middle ꝗtats.. 


Theſe animals were once e e numerous in the weſtern 
1 of Virginia, and Pennſylvania; and ſo late as the year 2766, 
rds of. 400 were frequently ſeen in Kentucky. This animal is 
found of the largeſt ſige, and in the greateſt numbers, on the Miſ- 
Hfippi,/ in about 439. N. lat. corteſponding in elimate to about 420 
on the Atlantic coalty. which is' found to K* moſt favourable. 0 the 
Aim 5 


; 5 * Nate. hate: arringed. them. differently. J haye follow / 


ed M. de Buffon, who. has Take cem all to the ſeveral Ipgcies 4 


known in Europe. PR” 94! 
10 Moos. Of ſe 3 aal Fab 3 © 8s the black: fas: the grey. 


they are very rarely ſeen. The grey Mooſe are generally as tall as 


a borſe, and ſame, are much taller; both having ſpreading; palmated 
— weighing from 30 to 40 pounds; theſe are ſhed annually, in 


the month of February. They never run, but trot. with amazing 
a ſpeed. In ſummer they feed on wild grailes, and the leaves of he 


oft mucilaginous ſhrubs. In winter they form herds,z and hen 
ee falls, by moving contanyy.s in a e Sela they tread the 


4 7 vel el 1 Mow. 


£5 1. Waleab faid by Mr. Jefferſon that 45 * of the Malls are five 

or fixtimes as large as thoſe of the Elephant. Col. Morgan fays not; I have een,“ 

he obſe es, the gripder of ap Elephant, as large and as heavy as the largeſt of the 
Mammoth. They are Indeed Finger, deeper rooted and differently ſhaped, denotin 

4 graminivorbus «nimgl;' whereas the grinders of the Magimgth N chole! ot 
@ wolf or des, and ſhew them to have been cargivorous,” | 


2 8 2 8 
i „ N 2 , bag. Wk 
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The- black axe ſaid to have been from 8 to 12 {cet high; at preſent 
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2 . anche brown bear of the Alps; and is probably of the ſame ſpecies 


. * * Puck, and Roe * * male 7085 female of the 
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ſnow hard, and förm what is called a pen. While the "OO is tab 
and will not bear them, they are confined within this pen, and eat all 
the bark and twigs within their reach. They are confidered as of 
the ſame ſpecies with the Elk of the eaſtern continent. — They are 
found i in New England. 

\CaxrBov. This animal is diſtinguiſted byi its branchin palmat- 
os horns, with brow antlers. He is probably the rein deer of the 
northern parts of Europe. From the tendons of this animal, as well 


as of the Mooſe, the aboriginal natives made W tolerable thread, 


Found i in the Diſtrict of Mai 

Drxx. The Red Deer“ has round branching "OR OF this ſpei 
cies we have three or four different kinds or varieties; one of which, 
found on the Ohio river and kn its e is very * large, as there 


commonly called the ELx. 


The FaLLow DER * 15. branching, qabwiatid; davis , 10 the 


United States theſe animals are larger an the European, of a differ- 


ent colour, and ſuppoſed, by ſome, to be of a different ſpecies. In 
— ſouthern ſtates are an mme ſuppoſed to be varieties of the | 
ot DRER.“ | 

BEAR. Of this aint: two forts are found l in the W nes; 
Both are black, but different in their forms and habits. © One has ſhort 
legs, a thick clumſy yy is generally fat, and is very fond of ſweet, 
vegetable food, ſuch as ſweet apples, Indran corw in the milk, berries, 
grapes, honey, &c. Probably he is not carnivorous. : As ſoon a 
the firſt ſnow falls, he betakes himſelf to his den, which is a hole in 
à cleft of rocks, a hollow tree, or ſome ſuck place; here he gradually 
Becomes terpid, and dozes away the winter, ſacking his paws, and 


5 expendin the ſtoek of fat which he had previouſſy acquired. 


The other ſort is diſtinguiſhed byithe name of the Rau Bear 
and ſeems to be a Aa, rig cn the preceding and the wolf, His 
legs are longer, and his body more lean and gaunt. He is carnivo- 


rous, frequently deſtroying calves, ſheep and pigs, and ſometimes 


children. In winter he migrates from the north to the ſouthward. 
The former appears to be the common black bear of Europe, but lar. 
ger, ſome weighing upwards of 400 pounds; the latter” correſponds 
with thoſe ſpoken of 2 Kings it-*24thy which formerly inhabited the 
mountainous parts hd Jaden between Jericho and ae Found i in | 
all the Rates. 

The Worvxxkxr, called in Canade the ee and by Sn 


| the Beaver cater, ſeems to be # grade between the bear and the wood- 
chuck. He is probably the badger of Europe. His length is 14 feet 


and upwards ; his circumference neatly two feet; his head and ears 
reſemble a woodehuck's ; ; his legs ſhort 5 feet and paws large and 


 Rrong; tail, about 7 inches long, black and very buſhy or ſhaggy; 
hair, about two inches real and very coarſe ; his head, fallow grey; 


ee g en with white an, dark brown ;. 


ſides 


1 The male of 65 Red Deer called 170 ; 'the 9 Hind ; the young, — 
The male of the Fallow Deer is called Buck ; the female, y og the. young, ee 
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ſides we rump, light reddiſh brown. This animal lives in holes, 
cannot run faſt, and has a clumſy appearance. He is very mifſ- 
chievous to hunters, following them when ſetting their ' traps, and de- 
Rroying their game, particularly the deaver.— Found | in the northern 
ates. ä 
Worr. Of this animal, which is of the hog kind; or rather the 
dog himſelf in his favage ſtate, we have great numbers, and a conhd- 
 erable variety in ſize and colour. The dimenſions of a ſkin, ma 
ured while writing this account, were as follows + Length of the bo 2 
5 feet; the fore legs 18 inches; of the hind legs "5 inches; of 
tail 18 inches. The circumference of the body was from 24 to 3 feet. 
The colour of theſe animals in the northern ſtates, is generally a light, 
dirty fallow, with a liſt of black along their back. In ſome, the black 
is extended down their ſides, and ſometimes forms waving ſtreaks ; 
others are ſaid to be ſpotted : Some of them, particularly in the 
_ ſouthern ſtates, are entirely black, and conſiderably ſmaller. The In- 
dians are faid to have ſo far tamed ſome of theſe animals before their 
Acquaintance with the Europeans, as to have uſed them in hunting. 
They next made uſe of European dogs, and afterwards of mongrels, 
the offspring of the wolf and dog, as being more docile than the 
former, and more eager in the chaſe than the latter. The appear 
ance of many of the dogs, in the newly ſettled parts of the coun- 
* indicate their relation to the wolf. Found in all the ſtates. 
Fox. Of Foxes we have a great variety; ſuch as the Silver Fox, 
Red Fox, Grey Fox, Croſs Fox, Brant Fox, and ſeveral others. 
Naturaliſts have generally ſuppoſed that there is more than one 
ſpecies of Foxes, but they differ very much in their mode of arrang- 
5 ing them. It is highly probable, however, that there is but one fpe- 
_ cies of theſe animals, as they are found in all their varieties of ſize, 
and of ſhades variouſly intermixed, in different parts of the United 
States. Foxes and other animals furniſhed with fur, of the northern 
ſtates, are larger than thoſe of the ſouthern,  * 
Caranovnr.' This animal, the moſt dreaded by hunters of any 
of the inhabitants of the foreſts is rarely ſeen, which is proba- 
| bly the reaſon why. no account of him has ever been publiſhed, to 
our knowledge, except what is contained in a letter of Mr. Collinſon 8 
to M. de Buffon. The dimenſions of one, killed a few years ago, in 
New Hampſhire, as nearly as could be aſcertained by the ſkin, were 
as follows; the length of his body (including the head) 6 feet; cir- | 
cumference of his body 24 feet; length of his tail 3 feet, and of his 
legs about 1 foot. The colour, along his back, is nearly black; on 
his ſides, a dark reddiſn brown; his feet black. He ſeems not cal- 
aulated for running, but leaps with ſurpriſing agility. His favourite 
Food is blood, which, like other animals of the cat kind, he takes from 
the jugular veſſels of cattle, deer, &c. leaving the carcaſs. Smaller 
Prey he takes to his den; and he has been known to carry off a child. 
He ſerms to be allured by: fire, which terrifies all other carnivorous 
animals, and betrays no fear either of man or r beaſt.—He i is found i in 
N middle ſtate. CUE: 3h 5 
A K Serre 
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"Bartow Cove. The body of this animal is about x feet long} 
his legs longer in proportion to his body, than'thoſe of the common 
cat. His colour is a dark fallow. In his habits and manners he re- 
F ſembles the reſt of the family,—He is is found in the ſouthern ſtates, and 
tere called the Tyger. 

Grey Covœax. This animal in its form reſembles the preceding 
42 bat i is of an uniform grey colour, and of a larger ſize. '. One of about 
a year and an half old was lately ſnewn in Charleſtown. He had been 
reared in confinement, and was then growing. His body meaſured 
about 5 feet, and his tail three. Some are ſald to have been found i in 
their native foreſts nearly twice as long. He played with a eat, as a 
cat does with a mouſe, and afterwards killed and ate it. It is ſtrong, 
active, fierce and untameable.—Found in the weſtern. parts of the 
middle ſtates. ' 
Movxram Car. ( Pardakis, Linn. Ocebet, de Buffon.) The length 
of his body is from 34 to 4 feet; his tail about 2 feet. His colour 
is a ſallow ground, with black ſpots and ftripes. The male has a 
black liſt along his back, and is the moſt beautiful animal of the cat 
kind. He is exceedin ty fierce, but will ſeldom attack a NAN 
Enna in the ſouthern ſtates. 

' Lynx. We have three kinds of the Lynx, each probably forming 
, a diſtinct ſpecies. The „ 2 (Lupus cer variut, Linn. 3d. Edit.) 4 is call- 
| by: by the French and Engliſh Americans, Loup cervier* He is 


” from=+ to z feet in roomy, Bis tail is about 5 inches. His Hair is 


long, of a light grey colour, forynir in ſome places, ſmall, irregular, 
dark ſhades; the end of his tail is ack. His fur is fine and thick. 


He is the Lynx of Siberia, and ſome of the northern parts of Europe. 


A few may be found in the northeaſtern parts of the Diſtrid of Main; 
but in the higher latitudes they are more numerous. 

Thuhe ſecond ( Catus cer vuriur, Linn.) is called by the French Imeri- 

cans, Chat cer vier; and in New England the Wild- cat. He is confid- 

erably leſs than the former, or the Loup cervier. He is from 2 to 24 
feet long; his tail is proportionably ſhorter, about three inches long, 
and wants the tuft of black hair on the end of it. His hair is ſhorter, 
particularly on his legs and feet; is of a darker colour, brown, dark, 
fallow, and grey, variouſly intermixed. His fur is ſaid to be of à very; 
different quality; his ears are ſhorter, and he has very little of the 


eil of black hairs-on the tips of them, which is ſo remarkable in 


the former kind. This animal deſtroyed hay: of hs cattle of the 
firſt ſettlers of New England. | ers 
Tube third ſpecies is about the Are of a damon vent. — 
Ff the male is a bright brown or bay, with black ſpots on- his le 

His tail is ahout 4 inches long, and encircled by. 8 white rings: The 
— is of a fon eg Brey: Hoon" in tlie middle and fonthern 
wy Kanciov. | This mia is frequently cpafornkus with the Car- 
cajou, though he reſembles him in nothing but the name. He be- 
lJongs to the family of cats; at leaſt he very much reſembles them. 
He is N as a common cat, and is better formed for 
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»gility and ſpeed, than for frength. His tail gradually tapers to the 
end, and is as long as his whole body. His colour is yellow... Be- 
;ween him and the fox there is perpetual war. He hunts in the 


Lame manner as do other animals of that elaſs; but being able to 
Juſpend himſelf by twining the end of his tail round the Iimb of a 
tree, or the like, he can purſne his prey where other cats cannot; 


and when he attacks a large animal, his tail enables him to ſecure — 
hold till he can open the blood - veſſels of the neck. In ſome parts of 


| Canada, theſe animals are very numerous, and make great havoc 


among the deer, and do not ſpare even the neai cattle. ; But we have 


Heard of none in theſe fates, reept adi in the northern parts 11 
New Hampſhire. | 


The WEasEL is . 9 inches in lengch his hed is remardably 5 
| round and ſlender; 3 his tail long and well furniſhed with hair ; his 


legs very ſhort, and his toes armed with fharp claws. His hair: 5s 
Mort and thick, and of a pale, yellowith colour, except about the 
breaſt, where it is white, This is a very ſprightly animal; notwith- 
ſtanding the ſhortneſs of its legs, it ſeems to dart rather than to run. 
Ae kills and eats rats, ſtriped ſquirrels, and other ſmall quadrupedes.; 


He likewiſe kills make fo ou TOR rus and 1 bas their. 885 2 


3 


White. "Ins winter he is er. white, e the tip of the. all. 


Fe is generally confidered as forming a ſpecies diſtin&.from: the 
We dl; but Linnæus makes them the ſame. They are found in 


Canada, and is Belknap ae that a ew. have been ſeen i in 


*WNew #1 amp 


In addition to the preceding v we e have. another variety « this b | 


"hk It appears to differ from the Weaſel in no reſpect except its 


colour, which is perfectly white, both in ſummer and winter. 
| "Martin. This animal is called the Martin Marte) by M. de 
Buffon: In England, the pine Martin, fir Martin, yellow breaſted 


Martin, pine Weaſel, and yellow breaſted Weaſel; in New England, 


the Sable; and by the Indians, Wauppanaygh. "Hei is formed like 
the Weaſel ; ; is generally about 16 inches long, and is of a fallow 
colour but his ſize, and the ſhades of his colour, vary in different 


Parts of the country. Some have ſpots of yellow on the breaſt, 
others of white, and others have none. He keeps in foreſts, 


2 — 2 on treek, and Hyes by: hupting—Found i in the northern : 
_ 
j, al Mix. The Mink is about as large. as a Martin, and of che 


Lame form. The hair on its tail is ſhorter; its colour is generally 


black; ſome have a white ſpot under their throats, others have 
maus; they burrow in the ground, and purſue their prey both in 


\Freſh\and ſalt water. Thoſe which frequent the ſalt water are of a 


* ſize, 1 n and have inferior fur. Ne are found in 
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ed by large and ftrong circular muſcles, which, contracting by | | 
force out the thick, yellowiſh liquor, through two ducts, ope ting near the verge of 


ii the ſhops of prifumert. 
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Orrxx. The Otter very much reſembles the Mink in its form and 
habits. Its colour is not ſo dark; its ſize much larger, being about 
3 feet long and 15 inches in circumference. It lives in holes in banks 


— 
Ls 


near the water, and feeds on fiſh and amphibious animals.—Found 


in all the ſtates. 


Fisner. In Canada he is called Pekan ; in theſe Rates frequently 


the Black cat, but improperly, as he does not belong to the claſs of 


cats. He has a genera} reſemblance to the Martin, but is conſidera- 


bly larger, being from 20 to 24 inches in length, and 12 in eircumfe- 
rence. His tail is little more than half his length; its hair long and 


buſhy. His fore legs about 4+ inches long, his hinder legs 6 inches. 
His ears ſhort and round. His colour is black, except the head, 
neck and ſhoulders, which are a dark grey. He lives by hunting, 
and occaſionally purſues his prey in the water. Found in the north- 


Srvnx. This animal is about a foot and an half long, of a mod- 
erate height, and ſizeè in proportion to his length. His tail is long 


ang buſhy; his hair Iong and chiefly black; but on his head, neck 


and back is found more or leſs of white, without any regularity or 


uniformity. He appears to ſee but indiffetently, when the ſun ſhines; 


and therefore, in the day time, keeps cloſe to his burrow. As ſoon as 


. the twilight commences, he goes in queſt of his food, which is princi- 
pally beetles and other inſects: He is alſo very fond of eggs and young 
chjckens. His fleth is ſaid to be tolerahly good, and his fat is ſome- 
times uſed as an emollient. But what renders this animal remarkable 
is his being furniſhed with organs for ſecreting and retaining a liquor, 
volatile and fetid beyond any thing known, and which he has the 
power of emitting to the diſtance of a rod or more, when neceſſary 
for his defence. When this ammunition is expended he is quite 
-harmleſs.* This volatile fætor is a powerful antiſpaſmodic.—Found 
ale 9 onate eats ox, 


e Another 
Concerning the American ſkunk, Dr. Mitchill, in a letter to Dr. Poſt, (3788) 


- writes thus : : Net long fince I had an opportunity to diffect the American ſkupk 
Vivera putoriut, Linn.) "The moſt remarkable appearances, on examination, were 


the following: The ſain was exceedingly lax, inſomuch that when pulled away, from 
the ſubjacent membrane, the hairs, in many places drawn through it, were left root- 


ed. in the fat ; the urine poſſeſſed no more tor than is common to that excremen= 
ious fluid in many other animals p but the peculiar odoriferous ſubſtance,” which 


the creature emits when purſyed, proceeds from two ſacs, each capable of containing 
about half an ounce, ſituated at the extremity of the #rte/finun rectum, and ſurround- 


a voluntary exertion, 


the anus. As the animal is neither ſwift nor ſtrong, this ſeems to have been given 
it as a defence againſt its enemies, on whoſe approach the volatile matter'is'diſ: 


charged with confiderabie forge, and to no ſmall diftance. From its analogy to muſk, 


ambetgreaſe, ciyet aud.caſtor, I am ſtrongly-inclined to think it 3 be with ad- 
„ 8 . 1 * een enn r 
vantage ranked among the antiſpaſrodies of the materia medica, or claſſed with drug 
$7 fa IT 2 11 i "WE + 2.8 LY N -4 . In 


E 


A fimilar fubſtance, althoiigh not ſo abundant and fragrant, I have likewiſe found 


in bags of the fame; kind, when I diſſected the common wealel; . ee 


Spodnar, or liquor of the Yiverra, or the American ſkunk, kk 
The Mufhuath {Caftor muſchatus )-which T have alſo diſfected, has no facs of thi 
kind, and therefore 1 am forcibly led to ſuſpe@ that its odour reſides in che guticue 


7 
; 


which'in all probability will be found to. poſſeſs, virtue not much differing from the 


lar exhalants, and perſpired matter, 
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Another Suin lard, called the Squaſh, i is ſaid by Buffon to be found 
"In ſome of the ſouthern ſtates. He i is of a cheſnut colour; ; clumbs 
trees, and kills poultry. | 
+ Opossum: - This animal is Si a 1 and a half long; has a 
Jong pointed noſe, furniſhed with long ſtiff hairs; ears thin and na- 
-ked; tail naked, nearly as long as the body, and capable of holding 
the animal ſuſpended; legs ſhort; feet ſmall and naked. He uſes 
Bis fore paws like a monkey. His body i is well covered with a wool- 
ly fur; white at the roots, and black at the ends. His hair is long, 
thin and coarſe; its coldur black and white; forming a grey of various 
ſhades; and theſe different ſhades are often ſo intermixed as to give a 
potted or variegated appearance. But the moſt ſingular part of this 
ani mal is a kind of falſe belly or pouch, with which the female is fur- 
niſhed; it is formed by a duplicature of the ſkin is ſo placed as to 
Include her teats, and has an aperture which ſhe can open and ſhut 
at pleaſure. She brings forth her young from four to fix at a time, 
while they are not bigger than a bean; incloſes them in this pouch, 
and they; from a principle of inſtinct, Aff themſelves to her teats: 
Here they remain and are nouriſhed till they are able to run about, 
and are afterwards taken in occaſionally, particularly in time of dan- 
ger. The Opoſſum feeds on vegetables, particularly fruit. He like- 
Wiſe kills poultry, ſucks their blood, and eats their eggs. His fat is 
2 — inſtead af lard or butter. Found i in the ſouthern and middle 
faites. 
1 n {Monax, de Buffon.) His body is about 16 18 
long, and nearly the ſame in circumference ; his tail is moderately | 
long, and full of hair. His colour is a mixture of ſallow and grey. 
le digs a burrow in or near ſome cultivated field, and feeds on 
pulſe, the tops of cultivated clover, &c. He is generally very fat, 
- excepting in the ſpring. The young are good meat; the old are 
rather rank, and diſagreeable. In the beginning of October they, re- 
tire to their burrows, and live in a torpid ſtate about 6 months. In 
many reſpects he agrees with the Marmat of the Alps; in others he 
differs, and on the whole is probably not the ſame. 
An animal reſembling the Woodchuck: is found in the ſouthern 
Rates, which is' ſuppoſed to form another ſpecies.  . 
Vc. The Urchin, or Urſon, is about two feet in 2 a, 
when fat, the ſame in circumference. He is commonly called Hedge- 4 
P — or Porcupine, but differs from both thoſe animals in every char- 
acteriſtic mark, excepting his being armed with quills on his back and 
ſides. Theſe quills are nearly as large as a wheat ſtraw; from three 
780 four inches long, and, unleſs erected, nearly ane by the ani- 
mal's hair. Their points are very hard, and filled with innumerable 
1 very ſmall barbs or ſcales, whoſe points are raiſed from the body of 
the quill, ; When the Urchin is attacked by a dog, wolf, or other 
; beaſt of prey he throws himſelf into a poſture of defence, by ſhortening 
2 his body, elevating; his back, and erecting his quills. The aſſailant 
ſoon finds ſome of thoſe weapons ſtuck into his mouth, or other part 
of his body, and every effort which he makes to free himſelf, cauſes 
en o penetrate the * fg have * known to _— 7 
elves 
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ſelves entirely in a few minntes. Sometimes they prove fatal; at 
other times they make their way out again through the ſkin from va- 


rious parts of the body. If not moleſted, the Urchin is an inoffenſive 


animal. He finds a hole or hollow: which he makes his reſidence, 
and feeds on the bark and roots of vegetables. His fleſh, in the opin- 
ion of hunters, is equal to that of a ce big. afonnt in the north. 
ern ſtates. 

Hare. Of this med x we hawk! two kinds, aldi appear to be 


different ſpecies: The ona is commonly called the White Rabbit or 


Coney; the other ſimply the Rabbit; but from the proportional 


- length of their hinder legs, and other ſpecific marks, they both belong 


to the family of the Hare. The former has a covering of coarſe 
whith hair, which comes on before winter, and falls of che enſuing 
ſpring.' He is about half the ſize of a large European hare, and 
twice as large as the other Kind. The latter burrous in the ground, 


like a rabbit. They are both found in the ſame tract of country, but 


vu. 


and here they bring for 
is built of ſticks and leaves is placed near the top of the tree. They 


Have not been known to aſſociate. The former is found in the north · 
ern ſtates, and appears to be the ſame as the bare of the northera 
part of Europe, the latter is found in all the Rates, and is probably 


4 a ſpecies peculiar to America. 


Racoon. The Racgon, inthe form wat. hs of e reſem- 
bles the fox; his legs are larger and ſhorter. His toes are long, an 
armed with ſharp claws. His body is grey; his tail annulated with 
alternate rings of black and brown. In his manners he reſembles 
the ſquirrel; like him he lives on trees, feeds on Indian corn, acorns, 
Kc. and ſerves himſelf with his fore paws... In the northern ſtates 
he is ſaid to betake himſelf to a hollow tree, or to ſome hole, and 
le torpid during the winter. His fleſh is good meat, and his fur is 
valued by the hatters. He is found in-ull 
-perate zone in North America. 

The Fox Sevirzer. Of this baton chere: are bc 4 varieties, 
black, red and grey. It is nearly twice as large as the common 
grey ſquirrel.—Found i in the ſouthern States, 9 is l to wut 
Kontinent. 

The Gzry Scbinenz of eiten doen not. agree” erzahy with 
that of Europe, but is generally conſidered as of the ſame ſpecies. 
Its name indicates its general colour; but ſome are black; and oth- 


ers black on the back and grey on the ſides. They male a neft'of 


moſs/in a hollow tree, and here they depoſit their proviſion of nuts 
and acorns; this is the place of their reſidence during the winter, 
their young. Their ſummer L, which 


ſometimes migrate in conſiderable numbers. If in their courſg they 


meet with a river, each of them takes a ſhingle, piece of bark, or the 


like, and carries it to the water; thus equipped, they embark, and 


erect their tails to the gentle breeze, which ſoon wafts them over in 


ſafety; but a ſudden fla of wind ſometimes produces a deſtructiye 
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*: A Grey Squirrel is found in Virginia, nearly twice as large as 
has: Whether it be the ſame, or a different ſpecies, is uncertain. | 
The Rep Sci REL is leſs than the grey ſquirrel. It has a red 
Jiſt along its back; grey on its ſides, and white under the belly. It 
differs in ſome reipects from the common European ſquirrel; but 
M. de Buffon conſiders it as the ſame ſpecies. Its food is the ſame 
as that of the grey ſquirrel, except that it ſometimes feeds on the 
ſeeds of the pine and other evergreens; hence it is ſometimes called 
the pine ſquirrel, and is found further to the northward than the 
grey ſquirrel. It ſpends part of its time on trees, in queſt of food; 
but conſiders its hole, under ſome rock or log, as its hom. 
The STr1yeD SquiRREL is ſtill leſs than the laſt mentioned. Its 
colour is red. It has a narrow ſtripe of black along its back; at the 
Aiſtance of about half an inch, on each ſide, is a ſtripe of white, bor- 
dered with very narrow ſtripes of black. Its belly is white. In 
te males, the colours are brighter and better defined than in the fe- 
males. It is ſometimes called a mouſe ſquirrel, and ground ſquirrel, 
from its forming a burrow in looſe ground. Linnæus confounds it 
with a ſtriped mouſe ſquirrel, found in the north of Aſia ; but that 
animal is repreſented as in ſome meaſure reſembling the mouſe; © 
whereas ours is a genuine ſquirrel. In ſummer it feeds on apples, | 
_ peaches, and various kinds of fruit and ſeeds; and for its winter 
_ Rore lays up nuts, acorns and grain. It ſometimes aſcends trees in 
queſt of food, but always deſcends on the appearance of danger; 
nor does it feel ſecure but in its hole, a ſtone wall, or ſome covert 
ace. Found in the northern and middle ſtates. 
Fry Sqvirrzt. This is the leaſt and moſt fingular of the 
| cla of ſquirrels. It is of a reddiſh grey on the body, and white 
under the belly. A duplicature of the ſkin connects the fore and 
hinder legs together; by extending this membrane, it is able to leap 
much farther, and to alight with more ſafety than other ſquirrels. 
Ats tail likewiſe, which is flat, ſerves to direct and aſſiſt its courſe. 
When it rindertakes to fly from one tree to another, at ſome. rods 
Uiſtant, it mounts to a ſufficient height, and then darts in a right 
line to its object, forming in its deſcent an angle with the horizon of 
about 45%. Its eyes are large and prominent; and it appears not 
ro ſee well when the ſun ſhines; by day therefore it generally lies 
concealed; but in the evening is very briſk and hvely. It lives in 
dhe boles of trees, and feeds on ſeeds, nuts and grain.—ls found in 
8 all the States, and in the north of Eorope. - | 
_-Fizup'Movse.: The colour ef this animal is a reddiſh brown on 
"the body, and a dirty white under the belly. Compared with the 
or mouſe, his body is ſomewhat longer, and conſiderably larger. 
is tail is larger and ſhorter, * 1270 in 3 nz the grails, 
r Meme quite inoffenſive. 
'Gxouny Movsz. This animal is Þ hows than! the geld mouſe, | 
but ſimilar in form, excepting that the noſe is more blunt. His 
colour nearly reſembles a ſlate on the body, -ighter under the belly. 
They form burrows under the ground, and oſten deſtroy young 
fruit wess in the winter has _—_ their bak; in fields and mead- 
ows, 


* * , 
* * 
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os, it feeds on the roots of 8, ſometimes leaving a groove in 
the ſward, which appears as if it had been cut out with a gouge. 
In woods, they are ſaid to feed on acorns, and to hy up a large ſtore 
of them in their burrows. 


Bar. The bat very e the field mouſe in form and 


ſize; but is ſo enormouſly extended, that being connected together 

by a thin membrane they furniſh che animal with wings. They 

frequent the cavities of old buildings, from whence they iſſue in the 
twilight, and feed, on the wing, upon the inſects which are then to 
be found flying. In the day time they keep themſelves concealed, 
and become torpid during the nee And to North America 
and Europe. 
Wood Rar. This is a very curious nel not half the ſize of 
the domeſtic rat; of a dark brown or black colour; their tails ſlender 
and- ſhort in proportion, and covered thinly with thort hair. They 


are ſingular with: reſpe& to their ingenuity and great labour in con- 


ſtructing their habitations, which are conical pyramids, about 3 or 
4 feet high, conſtructed with dry branches, which they collect with 
great labour and perſeverance, and pile up without any apparent or- 


der; yet they are ſo interwoven with one another, that it would take 
.2 bear or wild-cat ſome time to pull one of theſe caſtles to pieces, 


and allow the animals ſufficient time to retreat with their young. 
+. "There is like wiſe a ground-rat, twice an large as the common rat, 
;which burrows in the ground?» { Bartram's Travels.) 

- Amgrican RAT. This animal has a long, naked and ſcaly tail; 
s head is long ſhaped, with a narrow pointed noſe, the upper jaw 
being much longer than the lower; the ears are large and naked. 

Its colour is of a deep brown, inclining to aſh on the belly; and the 


fur is coarſe and harſh. It is probably this ſpecies which is ſaid 


(Kalm's Trav. II. 48) to live among the ſtones and clefts of rocks, 
in the blue mountains of Virginia, at a diſtance from the peopled 


part of the en which comes out only at night and makes a 


terrible noife. . T T Breye, Brit.] 


SRE Mobs. This is the ſmalleſt of quadrupedes, and holds 


"nearly the ſame place among them as the humming bird does among 
the feathered race. Some of the European ſhrew mice, are three 
inches 1 we have ſeen but two or three of the American, and 
thoſe drie 

Their head, which conſtitutes about one third of their whole len th, 
has ſome reſemblance to that of a mole ; the ears are wanting; ir 
eyes ſearcely viſible ; the noſe very long, pointed and furniſhed with 
long hairs. In other reſpects they reſemble the common mouſ e. 
They live in woods, and are ppeſed t feed on gran and inſects.— 
Found in New England. 


Mors. The purple mole is found in Ws the black ey el | 
New England, living in and about the water: They differ from one. 


another, and both from the European. 


The Warra Rar is about the ſize of 3 rat; — | 


| | the Wiens and vio under Mary" feeds e on aha amet animals. 0 
. e | Brava. 


but ſhonld not judge that thoſe ever exceeded 2 inches. 


_ 
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Pens The beaver is an amphibious animal, which cannot hve 
for any length of time in the water; and can exiſt without it, pro- 


vided: tie has: the convenienee of ſometimes bathing himſelf. "The 


largeſt beavers, formerly, were four feet in-length, and weighed 5o or 
60 pounds. At preſent they are not more than three feet in length, 

and may weigh from 25 to 30 pounds. The head of this animal is 
large, and his ears ſhort and round. Their fore teeth are prominent, 
long, broad, ſtrong and grooved or hollowed like a gouge. Their 
fore legs are ſhort, with toes ſeparate ; their hinder legs are long, with 
toes webbed. The tail is large, broad and-ſcaly, reſembling the body 
of a fiſh. Their colour is generally a dark brown, but varies accord- 
ing to the climate they in infabit. Their hair is long and coarſe; the 


fur very thick, fine and highly valued. The caſtor uſed in medicine 


is found in ſaes formed behind the kidneys. 


Their houſes are always ſituated in the water; W they Aab | 


4 aſe of a natural pond, but generally they chooſe to form one by build- 
ing a dam acroſs ſome brook or rivulet. For this purpoſe they ſelect 
aà number of ſaplings, of ſoft wood, ge enerally of leſs than 6 inches 
OE diameter, but ſometimes of 16 or 18 inc 
into proper lengths, and place them in the water, ſo that the length of 
the ſticks make the width of the dam. Theſe ſticks they lay in mud 
or clay, their tails ſerving them for trowels, as their teeth did for axes. 
Theſe dams are ſix or eight feet thick at bottom; ſloping on the ſide 
_ _ eppoſed to the ſtream ; and are about a quarter as broad at top as at 
bottom. Near the top of the dam they leave one or more waſte ways, 
or ſliding places to carry off the ſurplus water. 

The formation of their cabins is no leſs kae. They eonſiſt 
— two ſtories, one under, the other above water. They are ſhaped 


ke the oval bee-hive; and of a ſize proportioned to the number of 


inhabitants. The walls of the lower apartment are two or three feet 
thick, formed like their dams; thoſe of the upper ſtory are thinner; 


and the whole, on the inſide, plaiſtered with mud. Each family con- 


ſtructs and inhabits its own cabin. The upper apartments are curi- 
duſly ſtrewed with leaves, and rendered neat, clean and comfortable. 


The winter never ſurprizes theſe animals before their buſineſs is com- 


plüeted; for their houſes are generally finiſhed by the laſt of September, 

and their ſtock of proviſions laid in, which conſiſts of ſmall pieces of 
wood depoſited in the lower apartments. Before a ſtorm, all hands 
are employed in repairing or ſtrengthening their dams. They retain 
this induſtrious habit even after they are domeſtieated. In ſummer 
they roam abroad and feed on leaves, twigs, and food of that kind. 
Theſe beavers are conſidered as the ſame ſpecies as thoſe i in Europe, 
but are vaſtly ſuperior to them in every reſpect. 

- There is likewiſe a race of beavers, called Terriers, who dig holes 
and live a folitary unſocial life. Theſe are probably ſavages, who 
have never formed themſelves. into ſocieties,.and conſequently have 

not made thoſe improvements, which are to eee only in aſo- 


1 z cial ſtate. Found in all the ſtates. 8 
The Mosqpasn, or Musx Rar, bet 1 5 inches in e 5 
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ſhort ; the colour on his back, dark; on his ſides, n reddifh ; 


his heat and tail very much reſemble thoſe of a rat. This animal 15 
furniſhed with glands, which ſeparate a ſubſtance that has the ſmell of 
muſk. ' In his mode of living, he is a diſtant imitator of the beaver ;- 
builds a rude cabin in ſhallow water, and feeds on vegetables.—Found 
in the northern and middle States 

The Mons, or Sg. Cow, more properly called the Sea Elephanc, 
has two large ivory tuſks, which ſhoot from the upper jaw: Its head 
alſo1 is formed like that of'the elephant, and would entirely reſemble i it 


5 in that part, if it had a trunk; but the morſe is deprived of that inſtru- 


ment, which ſerves the elephant in plaee of an arm and hand, and has 
real arms. Theſe members, like thoſe of the ſeal, are ſhut up within 
the (kin, ſo that nothing appears outwardly but its hands and feet. Its 


body is long and tapering, thickeſt towards the neck; the toes and the 


hands, or feet, are covered with' a membrane, and terminated by ſhort 
and ſharp-pointed'claws.. Excepting the two great tuſks, and the cut- 
ting teeth, the morſe perfectly reſembles the ſeal; it is only much larger 
and ſtronger; the morſe being commonly from twelve to ſixteen feet 


in length, and eight or nine in circumference ; whereas the largeſt 


ſeals are no more than ſeven or eight feet long. The morſes and ſeals 
frequent the ſame plates. They have the ſame habits in every reſpect, 
except that there are fewer varieties of the morſe than df the ſbal; 
they are likewiſe more attached to one particular cligiate, and eam 


ly found, except in che northern ſeas. beleid 


The Sear, of whieh there are ſeveral ſpecies, is an Aebi ans 


5 mal, which lives the greater part of the time in the ſea, ànd feeds on 


marine plants. The morſe and ſeal formerly frequented our Horthern 
ſhores - but-at preſent have nearly forſaken them. G 
Maart. This animal forms the connecting link beyweon bealts 
ant fiſhes. - It cannot be called a quadrupede, nor can it entirely be 
termed a fiſh ; it partakes of the nature of the fith by its two feet or 


hands; but the Hinder legs, which are almoſt wholly: concealed in the 


bodies of the ſeal and morſe, are entirely wanting in the manati. In- 
ſtead of two ſhort feet, and a fmall, narrow tail, which is placed in a 
horizontal direction in the morſe, the manati has only a thick tail, 


ſpread out broad like a fan. It is a very clumſy miſha n animal, 


with a head thicker than that of an ax ; eyes ſmall; and the two feet 
are placed near the head, for the purpoſe of ſwimming. It is of fuſs 
cient ſize to form-a-load for two / oxen." -Its: fleſh, which is more 
like beef than fiſh; is ſaid to be excellent for eating. They are about 
1'5:feet long, and 6 broad. As this animal has only fore feet, it 
has obtained the name of ATana, 1. e. an animal with both hands. 
The female has breaſts placed forward like thoſe of a woman, and 
the generally brings forth two young ones at a time, which ſhe fuckles. 
It is not properly amphibious; it only raiſes its head out of the water 


do feed on the herbage by the ſea fide. - This animal is very common 


in South America, and ſome have been found i in the een 


run from ene, into the Gulf of Mexico. 


SarAjov. Saco. - There are various ſpecies af W fad to 


7” inhabit the W on the lower part of the pos ae . . 
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and Sagoins The former -are capable of ſuſpending themſelves by 
their tails : the latter are not. They have a general reſemblanee to 
monkeys; but are not ſufficiently known, to be particularly deſcribed, 
Bixs.] Several catalogues of the birds in the ſouthern and 
middle ſtates, have been publiſhed by different authors ; and one, oF 
thoſe in New Hampſhire, by Dr.' Belknap ; bat no general catalogue 
of the birds in the American States has yet appeared. The following 
catalogue, which- claims to be the moſt full and complete of any yet 
pubkſhedꝭ though far from perfection, has been carefully ſelected 
from Bartram's Travels, Jefferſon's Notes on Virginia, Belknap's 
Hiſtory of New Hampſhire, and a Manuſcript farniſhed by Dr. Cutler. 
Bartran's-eatalogue,'as far as it extends, appears to be the moſt accu- 
rate and complete, and his mode of arrangement the moſt natural and 
intelligible; I have nn, i or inſerted 557 notes and 
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references.“ a 928 1 
Popular . |  Birtran's Defguatinn. 1 
The Owr. 5 | 
+ Great White Owl. aa i$cws; corpore yoto niveo. | 9 
Great Horned 8 „Setz pythaules, corpore rufo-. 11071 1 
7 Great Horned White O Strix maximus, corpore Riveo. | 
{ Horned: Owl : trix bubo? Teck. | 
I Whooting O ar wy Wm” Wes acclamator, corpore grifes. | 1 
+ Sharp Winged or bead! ö e Fr 1 
N apr; 5 Strix aluco. Ciitter! | Belknap, | [| 
Litte's Sage o ay = e A aſio, corpore ferruginio. 4 
L Oo Oe. "uo paſſeri. Cutler: + a i 
The VorTuae.” * 5 Vorrus. W | 
I Turkey Buzzard Vultur aura. Ls Bf 
White Tailed Tulare. | Vult facra.. . om 5 
f de eee Vultur A wie aa re, 
_ Eacus and! . Pail "ws „ 
J Great Grey Eagle 3 105 Falco regalis. „„ 
J e ee, 2 Falco leucocephalus, W S 
Fiſhing Eagle ae roi Falco Pens. 7 
1 Great Eagle e Falco Aquilinus, cauda feirvgiiio. 
: 3 ram bf] J Hen Hawk 


* The birds to whoſe n names, 3 in this al theſe marks Ft tir! are prefixed, 
| _, are land birds, Which, according to Bartram, are ſeen in Pennſylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, N. and S. Carolina, hag and and ae from the fea conſt weſtward to 
_ the Appalachian mountains, vis, © > c; 
» _ * Theſe arrive in Pennſylvania. in 55 . Hm the ſouth; vad fer byilding 
their neſts and rearing their young, return ſouthward ir in autumn. 

+ Theſe arrive in Pennſylvania in auxumn, from che north, where ſome of them 
continue during the winter, others continue their journey as far ' fouth as Florida. 
They return northward in the ſpring, probably to breed and rear their young, * 

; Theſe, arrive, in the ſpring, i in Carolina and Florida, from the fouth; breed 
Fr rear their young, and return again tothe ſouth at the approach ol of winter. Tbeſe 

migrate fo far north as Pennſylvania, 
„ Theſe: are natives of Carolina, Georgia and Florida; 3 * breed an, + 
con ue the year round. 2 . 
ene breed and continue the year round in Penn varia. ; 1 

1 Thefe are peculiar to New Englahd, and almeſt © ll the twa get ſtr and ff 
of the third arc found in the Ladies. Sa, 5 a 
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KNoyſton Crow. Corvus cornix. e tl) 
© Blue mr. 35 Corvus eriſtatus, pica glandaris. 
1 EE. i *. glaridas | 
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T ee i 10 10 Bartram' s ene, 971 
9 Hen Hank e! 9 + Falco gallinarius. 125 
I Chicken Hawk 62 „Lade pularius. 
* Pigeon Hawk _ 152718 Falco columbativs | 
J Black Hawk ͤ Falco niger. ts 1 
* Marſh. Hawk ___ Falco ranivorus. 5 
* Sparrow Hawk, or leaſt et Falco kc 1 
Brew Eagle Falco fulvus. + Geka 
Large Brown Hawk ' Falco hudſonius ? Holkwaps 
$ Pigeon 'Hawk | .* Falco fubbutes, | Peck. 
5 Fiſh Hawn Falco haliætus. Peck. 
Bird Hawk Lanius canadenſis. Belkn. cad, 
Kirs HAwx.“ 8 85 | Were 9 17958 


l Forked Tail Hawk, or Kite © Faleo furcatus. - f 


I Sharp Winged * H n e 


pale, ſky blue colour, the tip — Faleo den, POE” 


of the wings black - N 
Sharp Winged Hawk, of a hs PR: to 
Fo ' darl or dull y blue colout ; Faleo lubeerolius, IT a over) > 
U Parrotof Carolina, or Pariakeet Pfitticus Carolinienſis . 
| The Crow kind. 1 Convus. i 8 l 
The Raven | =, Corvus carnivoruns. 
＋ Great Sea ſide Crow or Rock Corvus maritimus. "MY 3 
q Common Crow Corvus frugivoras. quads f 


1 Little Jay of Florida 


Purple Jackdaw or Crow: DS a 
7 Blaukbiz d BE \ Gracula quiſcula. : , . 2 f i | 
* Leſſer Purple Jackdaw | 2 Gracula purpurea 10 ry EE 
Cuckow of Carolina Cuculus Carolinienſis. 
Whet Sax FE „ Cuculu. . Cirrer. 55 


ria minor 


" EEE). Fr 


= Woon Pocynhs, ol , FL 3 So =. . 1 4 
1 reateſt creſted Woodpeck-J 7 . 
; rinci .. e ee e 1 ; 
er, having a white back 1 — . 1 TENSE. 
Great Red Creſted, Black | 9 p il EVEN e 


Woodpecker NG 
* Red Headed Woodpecker 5 Picus erythrocephalus. ee e 
* Gold Winged Woodpecker Picus auratus 
9 Red Bellied Woodpecker Picus Carolinus. 
q Leaft' Spotted Woodpecker "Dich e . dire 3 


1 Wee Pieus villoſus.” bt rear es gs 
Yellow 1 Bellied COPS Picus varius. © 2 £ 
Swallow Woodpecker Picus birundinaceus. Cutler. | 
. . Ficus ann . 3 

19 7 Nuthatch 

Kite nike are chireecifel by Si n wings; Win of ſwiſt 


fight ; ſailing. without thee their \ vings; Ong Joop, Babe We, n 
NY. 5 e IOS- n 2 4 hay 


gut of their claws, an the vy 


Popular N 5 Bartram i 
F Nuthatch MW Sitta capite ni wer oP | 
+ Small Nuthatch *' _ Sitta capite falcs: "ONO 4 
tLittleBrown vatiegatedCreeper - Certhia rufa. 
* Pine Creeper _ Certhia pinus. 


Blue and White pied . Certhia picta. 
. Great Creſted King Flſher | Alcedo n 


N g Bird 5 Trochilus colubris. BY La 1 
Little rey Butcher 1 of} <0 51) 20 
Pennſylvania Lanius griſeus. N 28 


we Black Capped Basler Lanius garrulus. 19 0 A 
King Bird 5 1175 Luanius tyrannus. 3 5 B47 
Pewit, or Black Cap) iy ky 
. Catcher u | 

Great Creſted, Yellow Be - 1 5 
5 ed Fly Catcher 5 5 1 | Muſcicaps ery: 8 8 

Leſſer Pewit, or own and FE 2 : 40 

Greeniſh Fly Catcher Muſeicap a rap 15 nib Fain 4 


; . Muſcicdpa 3 


+ Little Olive coloured] ry * | Muſcicapa ſubviridis. 
Catcher FS e eee eee 1 


7 * / 


ad Little Domeſtic Fly Catcher; & NM aſcicaps cxntacrix; A 


or Green Wren 2 + 

* Red Eyed Fly Catcher 8 OT Matcicapa ſylvicola. : d 

* Turtle Dove of Carolina Columba e | 1971+ 

[| eres Dove 12 e Columba paſſerinj. pot eee 

I Wild P eon Columba migratoria. 
Great N ado * 5 Alauda magna: ne 0.453 T9 
＋ Sky Lark «5 b Alands camipeſtris, e fend + 

F... win eee corpore toto 


- + Little Brown Lark 


fetruginios on 2 
Marſh Black Bind. _ Red gin 


| Stürnus niger Alis ſuperne we- 


| Winged Black Bird 1, Pu bentibus; Cateſby: 22 5 
7 Robin Red Breaſt. Field Fare Turdus e ee il al 
* Fox coloured Thruſf!i Purdus rutfus. ner, 
* Mocking Bird „ . polyglottus: | | rob ® 
Wood Thruſh _ Turdus melodes. 183% . e 


* Leaſt Golden Crown *Fhruſk Turdus minimus, vertite e Set. 


$ Croſs Bill 14 Loxia curvi roſtra? Belknap. -. 5 + 


J Cherry Bird © „ t Ampelis garrulus. Cutler. 
* Baltimore Bird, or Hin able Oriolus Baltimore. 


* Goldfinch or Idterds Minor Oriolus ſpuriuus. . 


* Sand Hill Red Birdof Garoliria Merula flammula: 


* Summer Red Bird: © -Merula Marilandieas 7 34t d7 


„ Lellow Breaſted as 0 4 Tee, auſtralis __ - ct 
; Lucar lividus, apice nigra. Wo 
iT. Cat Bird 23 Chicken Bird _ Muſcicapa vertice nigro. Carell | 


7 Crown Bird or Cedar, Bir "3 8 garrulus. 
21528 Lo. gies nt oe þ gs Talks. 2 8 
Wind Turkey,” Roi it wes, Meleagris. 8 995 


4 . ; 
Tots fs 19) ome oy bats ; n fylveſtris.. - e 4 


Pheaſant + 
* Turdus migratorius is not our common Robin red-breaſt or whiſtling Robir, 
which i is a bird peculiar to this country. | Dr. 3 


a O 
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Sattel in New-England Boblincola 
* f 


Names. 
9 Pheafartof Pennſylvania or 
Partridge of New England? þ; 
q Mountain Cock or Grous } 
Ptarmigan. ¶ Mitchill. ]. 


uail or Partridg e . 
q Red Bird. Virginia Nig ane 
1 Croſs Beak . 
* Blue Croſs Beak ER 
_ *® Rice Bird. Boblincoln N 
Blue or Slate coloured Rice Bud 


* Pied Rice Bird“ > 


=_ Tur UNITED ars 


Bartron's Dyfgnation. 


Tetrao tympanus. 


Tetras lapoptts.. 


Tetrao minox, ſ. coturnix... 
Loxia cardinalis.. 5 
Loxia roſtro forſicato. 
Loxia cærulea. 

Emberiza oryzivora. 
Emberiza livida. 


Emberiza varia.. 


4 Painted: * or Nonparel Linaria ciris. 


Red Linnet i Toms rubra. 

Blue Linnet Linaria cyanee . 
JGoldfinch. Vellow Bird( Cu, x * 15 Americanus. 

or Lettuce Bird Fringilla triſtis. Ln. 
' + Leſſer Goldfinch K % Carduelus pinus. 
5 Leaſt Finch he Feel eaten TO 

ringilla e ro AL. 

*® Towhe Bird, bene he Cheech Paſſes 3 occ polaris. Cats 
+ Purple Fact” | Fringilla purpure. 
Spring Bird „ Fringilla. Cale... 
_ + Hemp Bird Fringilla. canabina. 
Winter "ney 


f Red, Fox coloured, Gtound - 3 


or Hedge Sparrow r 


+ ebrown, White Throat- x 


c-ed Sparrow | 

| . Little Houſe fee 
-.-Chipping Bird . 1 ; 
Need Sparrow ' + 5 
® Little Field Too 17 
I Snow Bird 19 5 | 
* May Bird Star 0 es f 
Red win ox Corn 

| neo 25 


* ere £ K* We ELK 


1 Blue Bird 


* Water Wagud | 
' ® Houſe Wren * 
i 1 . Marſh Wren. - 4 


Paſſer domeſticus. 


Fringilla griſea; Cutler... ” 
Thee, ==: rufa.. 2-8 85 


Fringilla fuſca, 


Paſſer paluſtris... ET die 


„„ 


Paſſer nivalis. 
Calandra pratenſis: 


Sturnus predatorius. 


1 
1 L 


Sturnus Rercorarius., 7; Shots”) 
Paſſer fuſcus. Cateſb'r. 


Motacilla ſialis. 
i= neben, ene, 8 
Cateſby 
_ Motatilla fluviatilis. | 


rufus. ). | 
aal rasa, n Y 


Great 4 


+ otacilla domeſtica. (regulus 


Brod The rice bird. and dh rice bi rd; are ci es to be male and female 
of the ſame ſpecies; ' the he: pie rice bird the male, and the other the: female, 


44 8 


* 
* "y * U 7 1 
* 0 # p * - 4 4 BLF * % "4 Mo 
N 0 6 oi 8 u# ; , 
= 113 . 
* 8 7 6 . 


* 
nnn Aa. * k * — 
*- 9 ? * be }- 7 1 4 7 #4 


— ; and by 2 Old — Black» 


* 


W. 
. 
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| * Great ren df Cardlina 


Green Black Throated 


Ta VNITED. 8 ＋ ATES, 211 


Popular * Bartram Defgnaten 


Body dark brown, throat Motacilla Carolinians.” « (regulus 


and breaſt, pale clay colour) E l 

$ Grape Bird | 1 eee Outlet. 
bs Links Bluiſh Grey Wren - ANI . a f 
+ Golden Crown Wren” an 1 criſtatus. 


F Ruby Crown Wren, 2 dards 05 5 Tobi —_ Kh werke 


* e 1. 1105 

rear Week. Yellow: . Regulus} peregrinus, b hos 
dsc 7ST "Ruticilla Ae enn. 8 =. 
* Yellow heoded 3 - /Luſinia, ſ. Phijomela Alneakeay 


* Bluiſh Grey creſted emouſe Parus criſtatus. 
q Black Cap Titmouſe Parus Europeus. 


* Summer Yellow Md, Parus luteus. 
* Yellow Rump Parus dedrus, uropygio flavor: * 
5 Tom Teet _ „ e e Buer : 
Wartens celbüredl e n | Paris varius. F El] 
Creeper Wis Þ.; „ 


* * Little Chocolate Breaſt Titmoyſe Parus nn C91, 100% 
* Yellow Red Pole Parus aufeus, vertice rübro. Ss P 


Catcher "Pars viridisy gutture ate, * 


Golden Winged Fly Catcher Parks Alis angeis. nit 
* Blue Winged Wellow. Bird Parus aureus alis verubeil. Logge 
* Yellow Throated Creeper _ Parus griccus gutture lukeo. "op 
* Houſe Swallow, i or Chimney 5 ur 


* 


@ Swallow od 1 
Great Purple Mar vo 5 Hirundo purpurea. 
* Bank Martin or Swallow” Hirundo ripatia, vertice purp 


11357 ED 


0 White Bellied. Swallow * Lusen Hirundo — * 9055 i 

Barn Swallow e Hirqndo ſubis. Coder 8 3 

Great Bat, or 3 e 

1 3 ar Gen Sucker 'F \ Captintulgus lucifagus. med pet 

„ (Caprimulgus minor America us 

* Whippoor-nit® De a, 1 y 

— 1 OLIN Caprimulgys curopeus. die? 

- Night Hawk Caprimulgus americanus:” vtler: 

Aummtgiovs " Aare b Bes or ſuch as obtain their food from, 
and reſide in the water, . ada enn 

he Casi. Stn 5 ' 105. * 3 145 95 

er Be waxed Gro clade e-pppill 0. 

i Crane Whoop in 8 5 5 . corpore niveo, remigibus Hig tis. 

4 Great Savannah ah Cray, as My .' Grus pratenſis, Eorpore, Tiereo, 

n 0 2 * bog: ee 9 5 1111 The X 

18% 5 1% P wail brook 10 e 


* esnüds mute Þwhip-poar-ail! abe Pe Wn 1 cht fame bir® 
9 Americanuy) ut op are * known to be diffatens birds. 
os pg 12 1000 11 1446 id 


Fea; +2 c 
. * Unit - * 1 


Hirundo pelaſgia, cauds veuloura; 
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pay? WN B, Mot 
ES eh vr ; | | 4 
zungen! The Hasch A 8704 F _— = LEY 1 26/08 Tos We E | 
<q: Gat Bluiſh, Grey creſted , FAS ene Ne K = 61 
Ae font A 11 8170 
+ Of A Wptte, Riv: er Heron Ardea immaculatas 2 J 
Crane adit 1 10 „Ardea canadendis.. (ERS 21 = 


755 ile White Wn | +ulu 45-4 7 Ardes alba minor. 15 


r 1 
* ee rupker r Blue ogg you ee ah : 1 


5 ' 'L: WY 
ron? 2 Sn 


. Grey, White ee ee * ae 1 0 n 
ee wha Peg „ Ardea men ele WK # 


| M's ENS | 
* 
 Marfl Bier, or Ludian Hen mt Ardea ſt N 15. 


Ge Bird or Frog cache: — oe Re - - 


IA eres. 1 5 

'T Little Browniſh {potted Bitter Ardes fu 2 ſtellata 25 WES 
t Creſted Blue Bittern, called 11471 ee ” 6 22 \#s * 1 
Poor Job | Arcs violates. | | gong) 

ERS r TJ Dad * 


Phke: Stonk., , Ardea vireſcen 
N ns. 78 N 01 Y * 
» 2 Prong ies Bien TArdea rireſcens-mino on 


| ele S, 
| Halt Browm and Stripe! n 
Ade : wid. 
| Bittern Ar 5 va. 555 


$246} "30" $28 Ro 407 ho goa df be 
* Spoon Bill; ſeen as ; far no; n 9 AY Y boy OM 110 * 
as the fuer Alatam 1 CT 5 ge MY 
00D Prrican. 5 ANTALUS 35 ALT 
it; # 4 27 L 4 5 
Ne en antalus — a dee, 


4 White rp Ws Ei — „Tantalus alber., + . 12551 s 5 
1 . 
1 Bird b 1. Tantalus pictus, (Ephouſk ya,, 


1 zerha bela 25 in wol ee 
ent = is! þ &: Rd g Tank; gow dene. 1 Sh 


; 1 Numenius, 1 varia. ik 
q Gee at red breed 80 Ait 


ak Numenius pectore rufo. abe 4 
he greater Gqdxit 5 285 mats 2 | 
ied bark, or po 2 d Numenius fluvialis. 


ſex-coalt Curler Nume us ol 
A eld 2 RG 8980 10 955 1 eioen campe 


Numenius einereus . 


3 


it podegck..r. -. 1? Scolapax Americana rufa. 
| Snipe... eee te Scolapax fedoa. Cutler,” 1 
© Ke Snipe 25 1 Scolapax _— arvenſis. ; | 
a Red coot 1 wi fins, Fin 1 mg een 5 1 5 
f Nr throated, te ng Tri inga cinerea, gutture abe. 
ck cap, coot footed Tring Tringa vertice nigro. 

1 Triage Rock bird 3 Tringa mneculata. ee een e 
'S Little — 29 7 ae CORY Tanga - gh * | Rm 8 5 1 1ed 


Little brown pool Snipe W uſca. 
1 4 wy " „ 


Tue, e S AES. 4943 
Bartran'g, Defyration- 


ep l To Re 

| 2 5 ä iz 6 111 

Ox Eye. i 2 81 wy iss Tonga ſulicaria? Cutls Putt, 

$ Humility +. Tinga 1 ? 5 5 3415 + 
14 | F Ban | 1 g 

+ Canadian Goofs ** nete > . I 7 1 5 

+ Blue Winged ( . rt Anſeg, 2 8 

T Laughing Goole. ” 1 "x | Anſer : 


b Anſer Ss f Sorpore L 
White Brin Goole - SHS Is 3 >COFPOTS: A. 
t 6-4, migibus nigris. 11 1 1 


| 4 Great particalgured. Bi Ky 1 Anſer branta, griſea maculata. ; 


| e nh 3 
bg Anas fera torquata jors capyt 
| 4 Teiles uck.. Mae et collum viridi len . 
Mallard ö ſum griſeo. Fara pectore rÞ- 


bee eee, feſcente, . culum vi 
+ Great Black gu 122 IE ett 
u 


: 10 Pu Negk ud K aloe "Ty | Anas bees, | 8 _ "ny BY | 


In aT. $593; ait A 117 
F Blue * een 5 + Anas ſubeer ee vw 
T Blac Wii & "Duck. ea Anas — 10 N 
, +3 JET EE * 8 #218. 1 
| 1 Wood Du obe- 2 Anas arbor ea. 
Fs Was 
Duet «oft e 088 caudacuta, | M e j 


I Tn Brown and White. 8 Anay dude. 3 od? 12 
+ Various coloured Duck, hi buf ju? 22804 
* and neck as Herte = 14 principals, wc . A 


T e and 795 i x 1 25 
ew called Butter Baek © Mt. Abu pita, 4 8179 bs Arz 


You Dus 5 DO * molllfthmas | 855 ron b 
er H ati. 3 p21! 2 as Fe h der. Es | 


. . 4 3 — B+ r 


Sea Pi geo eee 3 if ionic? Peel g 
5 Old Wife 2014437507, en n Ne! EOF. 35 * * 
5 enn ee be Anas Rrepera 2.. Füller, 


1 | s. Amerieanus late 
+ Blue eee ler: ... +> — b 


+: 5 59510 
1 155 4 . $30 26 2 710 LES Aae unte 9 2.4.4 $: 


* 


1 „ "OCR 2 als * . * As 200 nga _ "of 1 9 5 

1 Blue Wi inged Teal G#33% Ader * 4 Fs 1 * 

Leaſt = Fang” 2 * Anas migratoria, | 36 3. 8 h 

Whiſtling uch r me Anas fiſtuloſa. 115 N 

f + Great Pai L ny mo wy liek Mergus major pedore f I 

1 .crel AR A ies Mergus res pe Ly 
Feb Cram --* 


; 7 ymbus migratorius. "nal a ; 
i f Great Black Qbrmorant of} FA * Cdlymbus Floridanus fie 7 Rm 


Florida haying ared Beaky 4 2 

{ Snake Bird of Florida: * feen eee 
n 10 eee eee l 
* ö 5 þ- — nn RN IG WI: 44 ; 


* . 5 # » 6: 
4 , g „ . 3 , 2 * 
„ 7 4 
* 
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4 gs ber PPP «SAD FECA IE ACTOR rn 12 00, IN 


ITS, 1 Bored; Hake 
. {1 21 1114 1 Po 11 1750 14 ug 
q Great lack and White fed . 1 r cha 


TRE or us mufcus. e bore 


Large Spo bon 8 1 ſcohmbus Glacialis, Teck. aj 
FT Gre 1 5 0 Dig. 17 539 N — a c * 100 Ne ef 


ep © 
* 


z 
9 
mY 


$7 Dobchick or Woran EI 10 2 mrs Jo a Oe 

Katte ri 50 8 en 8 
e ah . emo? — wager 

| 7275 5 7 j Mergus caltar? ! Cutler. +: 
Anglo 1 . * : Wing * 3 Alea im ennis, aber: Y 1 : 
3 n ky ned a, Aled arent! nere, wah 
Alea torda. Peck 
= . f Peck. In 
rins.. 95 


TY 
- * 


Fer alba minor. LD . Th OF A. 


$ Mackarel Gul! +41 LaruSridibiindus, Cutler. 


$ Fiſhing Gull 
4 Sea Swallow or 


oe © Raja, tullonica.? Peck. T7. 

A Shear Water or „Nast Bl. © Rynehops niger. oy WOT Oy 

| Frigate or Man of Boos Weg: Pelicanys ge is = Sane 

Booby Peine . 
Sha 5 a | 


— 
od 


25 


uch holds 2 or 3 quarts 


1 American Sea Pelican = 


The Provrt K 


* 


Cuanabzius. 817 A 


rius maculatus, . 
Charadrlus f nner. 1 Ad 


by AE ran OW 


* ee er Optic Ge e Hematopus ofrealegus, 7 5 
1 e OR Fulica Floridana. „ 


Brown Cot ſe +414 Anas fuſca.” Cutler irs 


45; 


{Brown on c, dun gag eee, 


* 


288 TY 


Brown Rail; Wi 
7 Pn 


Bark Blue Water Kallus aquati 


* Greater Brown Ra = Rallus rufus,” e Wee 11 5 


4 Blue or Slate cel reg wa- 5 55 2 "I + 7% . 
© ter Rail er Fe de 5 xs major ſabreruleus:, Dt 
3 Kalte cafcnas, Cüntt:. 

ot WE wen et d ) 


| 5 ; 53 Lol 0 bus 515 5. f 
"mt Os rt * 1858 


PN as St. W J 


— 


_ 


Pharton i "70 
'Larus alber; ie OR, 
* Larus griſcus, . on 


; 
er- 50 js 22, 
| Charadrius vociferus. has >, 


2 25 7 Rallus Virginiaimis 5 1 A AS 8 
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Ti 
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Beſides ** the following * not PERS deſeribed „ . 
Jeſs: they are contained, under different. _—— in the above catalogues | 


.Sheldrach or Werber e Mow Bird 

Ball Coot 2 Moe Peter 
Water Witch re e oor ini Wagtail 
Water Pheafaat Wakon Bird 


This birds of America, 55 Pony a cine exceed thaf of Fa 
rope in the beauty of their plumage, but a are much nn to them 
in the melody of their note. E 

The middle ſtates, including; Virginia, appear to be he MT. a 
in in North America, where the greateſt number and variety of birds of 


paſſage celebrate their nuptials and rear their offspring, with which 


— 


they annyally return to more ſouthern regions. Moſt. of our birds 
are birds of paſſage from the ſouthward. The eagle, the pheaſant, 
grous and partridge of Pennſylvania, ſeveral ſpecies of woodpeckers, 
the crow, blue jay, robin, marſh wren, ſeveral ſpecies of ſparrows:or 
ſnow birds, and the ſwallow, are perhaps nearly all the land birds 155 | 


continue the year round to the-northward of Virginia- 


Very few tribes of birds build or rear their young in the ſouth or 
maritime parts of Virginia, in Carolina, Georgia and Florida; yet 
all thoſe numerous tribes, particularly of the ſoft billed kind, which 
breed in Pennſylvania, paſs, in the ſpring ſeaſon, through theſe re · 


5 gions in * [few weeks time, making but very ſhort ta ge es by the way 4 8 


and in, but few of then winter" there. on their return. Ds 2 


rf 


It is not known bow far to the fork they continue- thai routes 
during their abſence from, the northern and middle States. . pooh 
The Swan {Cygnus ferus) is the largeſt of the aquatic tribe of birds 
which i is ſeen in this country. One of them has been known to-weigh - - 
36 jþ+ and to be 6 feet in length, from the bill to the feet, when ſtreteh 
ed. It makes a ſound reſembling that of a trumpet, both when in the 


water and on the wing,” UL 


ellaap. | 
The Caxanran Gooss (Auer — & bird of potion: and 
gregarious. The offspring of the Canadian and common gooſe are 


mongrels, and reckoned more ralugble than either of them — but 


do not propagate 
The Praamican (Tetras lagopus) ordiazeity: inhabits the colder. 1 a 


mates about. Hudſon's. Bay, but is ſometimes driven, through want 


of food, to the more ſouthern latitudes. In the winter of 1 788 theſe 


birds were taken plentifully about Quebec. Whenever the Winter of 
the Arctie region ſets in wich rain, fo as to cover the branches and 
leaves of trees with a glaze of ice, they are deprived of their food, 
and o ed to fly to the ſouth, to a milder climate, where it can be 
282 Hence they frequently viſit the United States. Their 
feathers are moſtly white, covered with down quits; to the nails, and 


 their-fleſh-black, and of an exquiſite reliſh. 


Probably this is a different bird from Bartram'k Mountain Cock 
or 3 N though both have the ſame Linnæan name. 
he-Quair or PaAr RIDE (Taraa minor, ſ. eoturnix.) This bi ird is 
? 'of New * and She lng of eee Fes) | 


8 $4 0:05 $4 


: , - S l 4 1 
. „ . 85 
2 M7 E k ** * 7.2 
. * as 5 7 5 . 
8 — ; F 7 - 


— 


the bird of the Great Spirit. It is nearly the ſiae ax a ſwallow}; ofa 
brown colour, ſhaded about the neck with a bright green: } The 


. wings arg of a darker brown than the body. Its tall is compoſed of 
ſont or five feathers, which are three times as long as its body, and 


| tions of cha Roysl Sci 


26 Tr UNITED STAT 
but is 


4 nia, but is miſealled eee places. It is a ſpecies of the 'Grour. Nei- 
ther the Pheaſant, Partridge or Quail , are found i in America.” 


p neither It is a bird peculiar * Abe Rue 
of New England { Tetrao tympanic) is the Pheaſant of Pennſylva. 


Cuchow (Curuluf C. ee Phe birds are faid not/4o pair, 
like the reſt — the feathered tri 
the wing, ſhe is often attended by two or three males. | Unlike all 


other birds, ne does not build a neſt ôf her own, but takes the op- 


rtunity, while the Hedge Sparrow, ( probably they mgke uſe of other 
neſts) is laying: her eggs, to depoſit] er egg among the reſt, leaving 
the future care of it entirely to the hedge ſparrow. "The cuckow's'egg 
requires no longer incubation than her a own. When the. hedge ſpar- 
row has ſat her "uſual time, and diſengaged the young cuckow and 
ſome of her own offspring from their Malls, the young cuckow, aſton- 


iſhing as it may ſeem, immediately ſets abont 2 the neſt of the 
Joung ſparrows, and the remaining unhatched eggs, and with ſur- 
prizing expertneſs 100 accompliſhes Yo buſineſs, and remains ſole 


poſſei or of the neſt, and the only of the ſparrows ſuture care. 

The Waxon Ban, which — is of ifs ſame! ſpecies" with 
the bird of Paradiſe, receives its name from the idea the Indians have 
of its ſuperior. r weer "the Wakom Bird being in their language 


which + are beautifully ſhaded with green and purple. It carries this 


7 fine length of plumage in the ſame manner as the peacock does tis, but 
| i is nor known whether, like him, it ever raiſes/it.to an erect poſition. 


The Wusrsgzw is of "the cuckow kind, being, like that, a ſolitary 


| -bird, and ſcarcely ever ſeen. In the ſummer months it is heard in the, 


groves, where it makes à noiſe like the oak. of a luxe, from which 
je mer it rho received its name. 
he 


| HuMnins BD ( Trochilur ue is 1 ſmalleſt of all; the 
feathered inhabirants of the air. Its —.— . 3 


On its head is a ſmgll tuft of jetty black; its reaſt is red; its belly 
white ; its hack; wings and tail of the fineſt pale green; mall ſpecks 


of geld are ſcattered over it with inexpreſſſple grace; and to crown 
the hole, an _ imperceptible down. ſoftens — 


— veral er 
ee moſt pleaſin ſhades. They, are of 9 kin he one 
has a curved the other a. nf vil. e 
"Ame HiBious: RepriLes.]” Amon FR OR woe cn 4 torciſe-or 


2 furtle (Slade domiculna.): Bpeckled and torroie Nane e 


Grent ſofr ſnelled e 2 'Klorida ( Teſtudo naſo' 'cylindra- 
| elongate, unento. Bartram.) When full grown it weighy 
m 30 to 40 pounds, (ams ſay to 70 pounds) extremely fat and deli- 


_cious food. e tortoiſe, called gopher, iis upper ſbell is about 


18 inches 10 om 10 0 12 + broad-—Found fouthof Bavanhah 
Niver. Ka 9g er bn 


7 rene Mat 15 10 7 5 3 08 Sede from ihe Thu, e 
pin ** h e wy 1 1 by ſomes 2 0 e : 


ibes. When the female appears on 


% 
—— 


cos» . * ade ne et —»²eãꝛͥ is. ©, "ih "ee -.- 
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on Fw Fpecies. af freſh water 2 inhabit the: tide water rivers 

the ſouthern States, one 9 s Weighing; from 10 to x pounds; 

e back ſhelk nearly of an oval form; the Other ſpecies fall; bur 

both are eſteemed delicious — The, tortoiſes . che northern ſtates 
are of fey rome but have nothern ſeientißcally deſignated. 

A Orne N e COR The toad { Nana 405 70 


che former are the larg- 


tele dogs, or the — of puppies. A leſs green q — whole notes 
e 9 of g chickens. Little grey ſpeckled. Who 
Abe A ſtriking of two pebbles together undeg the ſur- 

face of: the water. . is on an „ ee n cies. ed 


«Of Fun — we — alſo many — The 1 
— crocodile, is a; very large, ugly, terrible creature;; of pro- 
digious ſtrength, activity and ſwiftneſs in the water. Toy are from 12 

23 feet in length; their hodies are as large as that of a horſe, and 
; covered with horny plates or ſcales, ſaid to be.impenetrable to a 
Ae ball, except about heir heads and jult behind their 1 
where they are vulnerable; in ſhape they reſemble the liaard. 
bead of a full ;grown alligator is about three feet longs and the-mouth 

opens nearly the ſame length. The eyes are comparatively ſmall, and 
the whole head, in the water, appears ata diſtance like a piece of rot- 
ten, floating wood. * — — jaw only, moves, and this they raiſe 
ſo as to form a rig the lower one. They open their 
2ouths, while che 2 e in the ſan, on the banks of riyers and 
creeks, and when filled with flies, muſketoes and other inſects, they 
Tuddenly let fall their upper jaw with ſurpriſing noiſe, and thus ſegure 
— prey. They have two lar e, ſtrong, conical tuſks, as white as 
ivory, which are not covered with any {kin or lips, and which give he 


animal a frightful : appearance. In the ſpring, which is Meir ſeaſon . 


| for breeding, they make a moſt ps and terrifying roar, reſembling | 
the ſound of diſtant thunder, The alligator is an oviparous; animal ; 
their neſts, which are 1 built on the mar in of ſome erek or 
river, at the diſtance of I5 Or. 72 yards from the water, are in the 
form of an obtuſe cone, ado 4 feet high, and 4 or 5; in diameter at 
their baſis. They are. conſtryged with a ſort of mortar, made of 
mixture of mud,.graſs and herbage. Firſt they lay a floor of this 
compoſition, on which they depoſit a layer of eggs 1 and upon this a 
Bray um of their mortar, 7 or 8 inches thick ; and then another layer 

Fi and in this manner, o ne ſtratum upon another, nearly; to the 
bed 0 he neſt, They lay from one to two 88 in. a neſt, 


eſe 
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Theſe are Batched, it it is ſuppoſed; by che heat of che ſon, afliſted, per- 
haps, by the benden ofthe vegetable mortar in which they are 


2 1 = 


© depoſited. The female, it is ſaid, carefully watches her o neſt of 4 
> eggs till they are all hatched: She then takes her brood under her ig 
care,: and Iends them about che ſhores like as a Ren does her chickens, $ 
and is equally cbhrageous in defending them in time of danger. 1 
When ſhe lies baſking upon — with her brood around 4 
the Young ones may be heard whining and barking like young puppies. 3 
The old feed on the young alligators, till they get fo arp as that they \ 
cannot make 2 prey ef them; fo that happily but few of a brood ſur- 1 
vive the age of a year. They are fond of the fleſh of dogs and hogs, '3 
which' they devour whenever they have an opportunity. Their prin- 0 
eipal food us fiſh. © In Carolina and Georgia they retire into their = 
dens, which they form by burrowing far under ground, commeneing "x 
under water and working upwards, and there remain in a torpid Rate . 
during tie winter. Farther ſouth, in warmer climates; they are more x *4 
— And more fierce and ravenous; and will boldiy- attack 2 1 v4 
an. In South America; cke carrion vulture is. the inſtrument of 24 
Providence to'deſtroy mulritudes of young alligators, "whe? would K. 
-ptherwiſe render the country uninhabitable N : 
Beſides. the alligator; We have of this ſpecies of eee rep. 5 F 
tiles che brown lizard (Lamia punfata.) Swift (Lacerta: fuſciata 5 o 
'Green lizard, or little green cameleon of Carolina, about 6 or 7 inches 0 
long; it has a largis red pill underits throat; und, like the cameleon, 4. 
| hr che faculty of changing its colour. The ſtriped lizard or ſeorpi. 7A 
" Dlue bellied, ſquamous lizards, feveral varieties. Large cop- | xd. 
— coloured lizard. Swift, lender, blue lizard; with 2 long ilender 4 
Lala, as brietle us chat of the glaſs ſnale:—The two laſt are rarely ſeen, 7 
| 1 rg are ſometimes found about old log buildings: in n; Ns - * 
| EE 7 eee e "Hi 
-Þ — oP The Ane wn which forpents: Ft Jiting _ 1 


are theſe; the belly is furniſned with ſeuta, and the tail has bo 3 
"and , law nd thels caps the ages: are e er 15 Ne 


Mc 


States? | | N 
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; Ratile nber Fin t hw Crota e 5 
» Yellow Rattle Sede L CENAES „„ a 1 
Small Rattle Snake a . 7 = 
Baſtard Rattle Snake os Ewe l + 
Moecaſin Snake Fp ad? anita | 
Gre, Spotted Wege Sake 0 R . 717 . 1 
Water — — wich a up 0 | CET "74 
Black Viper er ee A 1 IT) ord 8 by 
0 Brown Viper LColuber r _ V's 2 8 | by 
| "White — EyedSnake Coluber were r 'S 2 
Black Snake with linear rings Coluber leberis. 501 10 dere L : o 
"A Snake with 1 Le a wot 811 a abe &4 in 3 2 6129. 30 3 
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A Green Snake,” with ene wo 
"Rretched out” triangt | 


"ſnout, or Hognoſe 8 5 12 
opper Bellied Snake throgaſter,” penny 
- lack Snake oo, Coluder conſtrictor. 3 
Whit Neck > Aer Sigh "'Coluber- * UG. pi. . B 
Small Brown 4 Coluber ln. e 
ouſe N oat r 70 pong ae Coluber punctatus. e 
Water Adder hs e * by d = fs 
Brown Snake Coluber fipedon, „„ 
Little Brown Bead dene Coluber annulatus. 5 | 15 ; as | 
"Coach Whip rakes” ee ee 
"Cori Stake © 2 5 N masse 8 
Green Snake 51 e FV TT 
Wampum Sake eee 12. CAO faſciatus. eee 
Ribbon Snagke en e dee 
Pine, Horn, or Bull 2 * 5 | 
—F e . EL PR 1 
e = ++ e 
1 5 3 o 
| Angu is reticulata.” 0p WS 
e „ 


2 Wr ua IJ Oey 3524 may. > A1 amo 
lasen ſerpents in America,. They are from 4 to upwards of 6 
by in len gch, and from 5 to U in diameter. Formerly, it is 


. . were much larger, Their rattles conſiſt of ſeveral articy- 
uy ag = ve hora : bags, forn forming their MG wich,” 
hen they 11 make à rattli en people of their 
proach. 18 . N 8 2. pe on.. unleſs. previout 1 


Pork, When 10 d or irritated, they exect their rattles, and, 
Dy intervals, give the Warning alarm. If purſued and overtaken, 
"the: inſtant! 4 0 8 into the ſpiral coil; their whole body 
ſwells through rage, continually riſing and falling like a bellows 3 
heir beautiful e ſkin becomes ſpeckled and rough by di- 
+-latation ; their bead and Do REEF are flattened ; their cheeks Fallen, 
and their kps. conſtricted overing their fatal fangs; their eyes | 
. xedjas burning coals, and thar branding fo forked 8. 1 es, of the col- 
our of the hotteſt flame, pace. a. . They never ſtrike 
. eſs ſure of their marx. They are ſu SY to have the power of 
ation, in an eminent degree; an 13 is generally helieved that 
wer charm birds, rabbits, ſquirrels. and other animals, in ſuch. à man- 
ner as Fr they .loſe the power of reſiſtance, and Hutter and move 
* O lx, ut reludtantly,, towards the YaWIung jaws of their deyourers, 
h Ce _ 9 or lie down and ſuffer themſelves 

o. 
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to be PPAR and ſwallowed... This dr 


ed r 


DOne well directed ſtroke an the he T ASTOR. e. bac 7 
not larger than pig 3 is tpfficzent tog kill 1 wi 
they are wh lam , e cannot | their f. ip 


do they attempt it 3008 7 — Many different remed 8s 
bite of a rattle ſnake have been peel eg 1 abe With di ho 
ſucceſs; the following 1 om good aut MIME] 


ed as a cure for the | 1 all zenomous ſnakes. Bind 4 hgat e 
tight round the leg or igh, above the part bitten, ſo a to inte vp! 
the circulation; open or ſearify the wound with A lancet, 


or flint, and ſuck. ti e Found. or det a friend e Fa 6. AY Ik 7% * 5 


be procured, 2255 7 — Kit. Take care to 1 20 0 e oh _ 5 


and free, by drink: K h, "ail; d milk or cream. If pus y 
be at 66H, ry Ts A Spy after openin and fa 6k ing hy an 
preference to * other 't _—_ A eat plentiful ully. of 5 e 


milk.“ 8 
The baſtard rattle ſnake, is of the $4i88 tur oh, the ap alp.ox. adder 
Eaſtern continent; in form and colour th APE the rattle { 
are 8 or 10 inches long; and very 125 and venomons, 1 
the rattle ſnake, the 5 themſelves. to a coil; ſwe 94 Lis 
their bodies; con arting out their heads, and, cer. 1 175 
of ſpringing — 1 in the ſouthern, Sl "py 
+... The moccaftin. ſnake.1 is from. i to 5 feet inlenathy and. as 2&2 
man's leg: When; diſturbed by an enemy they themfel, Side 


— 


2 coil, and then graduall y raiſe th their upper jaw till it Fa Near 
ly touching the neck, — the ſame time yibrating their, "long — 


forked e, and Airecti ir crooked poiſ us 
their e Bs 1 15 greature 5 4 mot tre Tt 12 
Far inthe mac 


bid Their bite js incutable but che proba 
Thar it Ic not. Lire s rattle make 
| Pe mps and 10% gröunds ne ſoutherti States, dn 
ie other moceaifi ſnakes 1 6r Ws es g, and as thick as 
= man's arm; of a Pale grey, Fur th brenn ün⸗ 
Aulatory ringlets. They are ea os not t * Fenomgus; 
ſonous Tables Are very: Twiſt and ative; and ee from an e 


Found in the fouthery States, aud e to bea ſpecies 6f © Ne 


iwampum ſnake of Penn a nia, if nat i 


b Harne ſnake, they 10 
+ * deeper colouted :. wy 


3 Ir 192 EE: vg 


8 


The black ſnake is of varies Ma ronr 3'to G fett, atorerer a 
hiking black; it js not venomous ; ; 4x"biefal in deſtroying rats, an 
Purſues i its prey with wonderful agility. Tt 1 that it will d fro 
the rattle make by tyiſting round winpping it to death.” 


been reported allo that they have ſomptimes 5 e TRAN round | 


; dhe bodies of<children;1q ing them ul they's die.— Th 2 4 
1 eee EY ey are fown 


| The coach whip: fake i is. of . of, beben colours, ſome | 


** Parts brown or. chocolate, Bere lack, auc d : white ; It 18 6 0 
| "feet 22 Py very a and OE Tov 5.01 1 2M 8 ee * 


3 | 


% 


erer 
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Ay 17 "HSE! 


+ faid;imagine 9 85 able to cut a man 
I , e e 


inake, it will run upon 


Kae bas the ereus, 


in dme Mith a. jerk of 
its tail, en d, and bod 4 Ee 


The pine 2 e e geen fi i the lagglt of 
the ſerpent TIP known 5 orth America, except the rattle 73 
and perhaps exceeds him in leng bf They are pied black and white ; | 
are inoffenfive wich reſpect to mankind, but devour ſquirrels, rabbitsx 

and every other.creature they can take as Hod Their tails t 95 te. 
with a hard horny ſpur, which they vibrate very quick when 
ed, but they neyer attempt to Bale: wi | 1. They have dens ae 


earth to which they; {retreat in 2 it 
The glaſs ſnakerhas a very. anal Teen upper part of its body 
is of a colour hlendef brown and green, moſt cegularly and elegant 
ly ſpotted withy y . Its ſkin is very.fmooth and ſhining, with 
+ Ho ſcales; more cloſtly connected than hole of other ſerpents, and. 
different fracture. A ſmall blow with à ſtick will ſeparate f 
| — „ not only at the place ſtruck, but at vyrq or three other place 
the muſcles: bei 
che vertebra. H 
| Serge dag N, in the ſandy we nad an- 
an 8 
The joint ſnake, 155 we may credit Carver's. 3 of. 1 a 
curioſity. Its {km ig as hard as parchment, and as ſmooth a8 
It is beautifully ſtrraked with black and white; It is ſo Riff 27 
ſo few joints, and thoſe fo unyielding, In it can hardly 77 0 . 
into the form of a hoop . When it is ſtruck it breaks like a pipe ſtem a | 
and you may, with a'whip, break it from the. tail to the ä into 
pieces not an inch long and not produce ho 8 ee W | 
It is not venomous. - | N 
Abe twe-headed-ſaaks:(Anpli/hans), has gen ally been 
a monſtrous pio Sion. Lam diſpoſed to be Weyer, that 
Au . cee L dave ſeen. one, and received accom 
| the 8 0 85 ue 


WL 


articulated i in a fingular. manner, quite through is | 
Mappear earlier in the ſpring than any other 40 4Y 
i the Carolin: 


2; 


Pe: 


By, Rd uther ons wet So the lajper, vere, the 1 * 
are furtiſued wich a dsh aber variety of ꝓi = x 
affondiimmediate relief-t9 perſons bitten by) bels ve PPAR SEU 45 1 
It is: an obſervation xorthy-of.;perpetoal and 45 1 
that-wherepver.,Fenomous animals are Fai God nature 

kindly ee ſufficient- 3 Agamlt t ein poi n, 12 1 2 : 


D forma; the four ak a animals 3 h; the Li L 
me Mrs . . oology,diftributes.blh; 


arti | Ve: are — mart ty informed, 
ba. apr our — 


| ſtory. to arrange the; eg ning Gal 
5 ide ewe to Mr. Pennant”s 1 5 diviſions. „ 
eilt jo zee +5 $29 02 g, e οαν,,çeu us Fm 527 251lh 2 Ret coco 9 
The Whale. | e Forgeis- Orampus - 
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FE Skate Fp fn "Silver or White ee 
C Tellouf Bremm 
. Dog fin Salden dene bY Black or blue Bram 
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C 
Cod N 8 * orſe Mackarel e 2: King! ü * 15 255 e . 
Froſt filk Blue Mackarel'” © Sole ay ne 5 
— OS ag Mackarel '- f Mummyel S8 
„ A Wine n e | 
Hake 12 Salon Trout Tide Black fiſh 7 985 3 
Sculpion | ee ( ͤ K 
PFiagce” © -Smelt 3A, Blue fiſh (Be 5 55 
- Flounder ly 1 e nn Sgheeps Head 00 "| 
Hallybut rs th dats Atherine | * Ned Drum 5 
Pre neck ee Black Dram 
Red Perch 24. 1 "Herting er e 5 0 Digs 555 
White Perch. „  Sheeps Head Drum 
Yellow Perch” f Tond fit 5 o #0 nn 
+ Sea Perch Tan tk ': a 7 1 „FFF 
1 Whiting | 1 © + Roach ff LESS 
| Sea Bas | * e - Shad nn l 0, Dace l l * : ; 
| Striped Baſs | Hard Head . we -Aneltovy yx 2005-01: 
r e e e eee 5 
G t Air e 10 werd Fin 
Stickle back þ Sucker 1 me i 1255 Ws, | EM 5 04 Out 1%. 
The Wnauz Balena myſlicttus) is the largeſt of | 
the northern ſeas ſome are found go feet in 1 andi in che tor⸗ [ 
- rid zone, where they are unmoleſted, whales have * ſeen 160 feet 
in length. The head is | Ls y diſproportioned to the fize of the 
ody. In the middle of the head are 7. onifices; through which 
B ſpout water to a great height. The eyes are not er than 
of an ox, and are placed towards the back of the head, for the 
R convenience of ſeeing botly before and behind, - They are guarded. 
dp ſeyelids as in quadrupedes ; and they appear to be very ſharp-ſight- 
. ed, and quick of hearing. What is called Whale bone adheres! to oo 
* per jaw, and is formed of thin parallel laminz ; ſome of the long 
are 12 feet in length: Of flieſe there are from 350 to 500, on each 
= fide, according to che age of the Whale. The i which alone it 
1 uſes ti advanec ick in c nter, is broad and e when 
B | we fiſh lies on one ſide, its blow:is tremendous. - care ( LAME A 
"In copulation, the male and female j 
und once in two years feel the accelles of Gele. Their N 
each other is remarkable. An inſtance of it is related by Mr. — 
derſon, as follows : „Some fillers having ſtruck: one of two whales, 
a wale and a: eniale, in y, the wounded fit made 4 lo mow 
(LET'S bod LIK VE 125 
» Wa e ſome that oe pans nee in lvion it i one or her of 
V HoQ 5 e 
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rrible reſiſtance. ; it ſtruck don a beat with two men in it, with a 

le blow of its tail, by which all. went to the bottom. "The. other 

77 attended its companion and lent it every afliſtance ;; till, at laſt, 

the fiſh that was ſtruck ſunk under the. number of its wounds ; while. 

its faithful aſſociate, diſdaining to ſurvive the Joſs, with great bellowing - 
ſtretched itſelf upon the dead fiſh, and ſhared its fate“ The Whale 

goes with young. nine. or ten months, and. generally produces one 

young one, never above two, which! are. black and about. 10 feet long. 

© The teats of the female are Black in the lower part of the belly. 

rows -herſelf on one fide, on the 


When ſhe ſuckles her Fonngs the 
ſurface. of the water, and the young ones attach themſelves to 155 
ls for 


teats. Noching can exceed the tenderneſs, and care f ae f mM 
We” 5 e 
hale louſe, Sword fiſh, and; Threſker (a K ie 8 zalus J 
are mortal enemies to the whale, who itſelf is an inoffenſive animal. 
| _. Formerly, whales were found in plenty upon the coaſts of the Uni- 
ted States; at preſent they are ſcarce. The prineipal branch of the 
| whale fiſhery in the United States is carxied on from Nantucket. 
The enterprize of the Nantucket whalemen is remarkable, . ; Not. ſat- 
isfied with the ſcope which ee Atlantic 1 850 affords them, they have 
lately proceeded ound Cape Ho debe penetrated the great Weſtern 
Ocean, in purſuit of whales. We has lately returned from 
_ - very ſucceſsful voyage, of 2:6 50h he gives the following account, viz. 
That he went to the ſouthward; from Nantucket, doubled Caps Horn, 
and then punſued a northweſtwardly courſe, till he arriyed at the 
illand of Juan Fernandes. That here, where a harpoon Was {carcely ; 
ever thrown, the whales ſwim jn ſhoals, and that it is quite, a Matter 
of choice, which of the company they ſhall fall upon. That alon 5 
dhe coaſt of Chili, for a conſiderable diſtance, at ſea, no rain falls. 
incommode the frying of blubber, as happens, to the great diſadvant. : 
age of the whaling buſineſs, in Hudſon's Bay and Davis's Straits; ſa 
0 at they ean carry, on their buſineſs without any of the interruptions 
common in other places; in conſequence of which they can ms 
more advantageous voyages. A cargo worth L£ 6000 ſterling, 1 it 8 | 
ſaid, has been procured in 2 15 months veyage to this occan. . 25 
When the ſeamen ſee a whale ſpotty the: word is immediately; given, 
| Fall, falk when every one haſtens from the ſhip to bis boat ; ſix or eight 
men 85 appointed. to à boat, and four, ive. boats vlually belong +9 
one ES tg ROE | 
When they come near 1 * Rag the 2 8 ſirikes kink with 
his barpoon (a barbed dart) and the monſter, nding himſelf wounded, 
runs ſwiftly down into the deep, and would carry 8 boat along 1 wil 
kim if they did not give bim line: faſt enoughs;. And Pe .prevent. 9 0 
wood of the boat taking fire by the violent rubl 105 the ropę on 
| Ade, of it, one wets it conſtantly. with a, moP.. After the whale has 
e dome hundred fathoms deep, be 15 ; forged. to come up for a air, Sa 
[ iſe With Bis ſpouting, that ſome have com- 
2 — it to che firing of cannon. As ſoon as he een on the 38 01 
he water, ſome of the e another h Woes: in him, 
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ſecond ume, they pierce bim with ſpeats Ars in he vital; "Hill he ſpotty 
out ſtreams of blood inſtead of water, beating the Waves wich his tat 
and ius Ul the fea is in à foam; the boats contitiving to follow! him 
ſome leagu = "till de has loft: his ſtrength; and Whert he is dying he 
upon his back, and is drawn on ſhore, vr to the ſhip if 
they be at a diſtance from the land: There they cut him in pieces; 
and Fug the'blubber extra} the bil; if they hape ebntentendes on 
ſhore; therwife, they barrel up the lates; ts and bring them home. 
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The Beate £28 11 E is 725 fourth And laft ſpecies of the 
e he 


Iphin £ 52525 ead is 14 noſe blunt; eyes and month ſmall; 
in each ſide of each jaw ate teeth, ſhort and rather blunt; 3 thoſe 
the Upper Jaw are vent and FA ltowed; fitted to receive the teeth c 
bo under. jaw, when the mouth is cloſed ;. it has pectboral fins, heath? 
OE: 5 fort ;' beneath the ſein may be felt the bones of five fin- 

15 at the edge of the fin in five © yery. Tenfible 'pro- 


2 Dos aft brings it into 12 next rank, in the order of beings, 


* 


* 


7 


with the Manati, which we have alfeady deſcribed tindet ihe head of 
anim 55 in the nörthern parts of the American coats; par- 


dent in the Gulf of St. Dice and Hudſoh's Biy 
The. a, 
States, eſpecially where the palſage is nor interriipted by dams, * 'Th: 
Pert d the Na which is below the air holes is falted and driedfo 
Pry 875 the ff 2 ſeaſbh Is over, and che Yoting fry 2 Fon 
down to che fea, es Attac themſelyes Roe SHS an 7 4 


of trees, Which ha abs fallen or run into the Water, ad there perifh; 


A martifleation begins ar the tail, and proceeds upward to the vitalpart. 


Fiſk of this Lind have been found at Plymouth, in 
. different ages of putrefaction.? „ 1 5 


The amphibious 85 is 4 7 in the fmall ville and 
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e forth e eee, 


ha and era ed. 
is Do the 8 bl oY ED for 176 786. NR v 


ils, 
55 15 two! feet; and 1 in length from 31 ta 49 ine Res. te . 4 
inbäs tant of South Cardiifia: Where it is found int wy and 11230 


Places. by the ſides of pools, and under the trunks of old trees 912 
ang over the Water, and feeds of ſerpents. The feet appear like lit: 
1 1 Exch ati with four fin ws, and each fing 

ich # cla. 


ig 55 ep of the lungs, ſhow it ro A 4 true 4mphidi 5 
füll. The mouths nmall 56 nh 1 Nc to the length of the body; 
bi ite palate and inflde*of rhe tower jaye are well provided with thany 

* ows of pointed teeth; wien this proviſion of narute; added to 5 
fp exterior bony edges ö böth che upper and under "Jaws, the 
bs 4h ſeems capable of biting and grinding the hardeſt kink £00. 

e 280 2 

* Belknap's Hiſt. New Hampſhire, Vol. III. p. 176. Te 
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rey frequents "moſt of the tivers in the ber toe land 
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h gin, » Uhich ts FO and full of ſmall ſcales, reſeinbles ſhag en 
Theſe ſcales are of different fizes and ſhapes, according to their 
tion 3 but all appear funk into its gelatinous ſurface 5 Thoſe a: 
the back and belly are of af 'oBlong oval form, and cloſe ſet ene 
in the other parts beach are wund, and more diſtinct. Both the parts 
| are mottled wi ſalt white] JO 


Ihe fig of the rail bas ho rays, and i is no more than e mem. 
3 "A . like that of the 4 T p 1 
Dr. Garden, in a letter to Mr. Ellis; n 9 a bens 1 


ty of this animah, : thiok, is, that his ſervantcendeaverinſs to Kill one 


N them by dalbng " If againſt the ſtones, broke it iuto e 
pieces. [Encyc. "Pl Muranh.] | 
- ANSECTS:] The lee ies of 1 inſet and ee 
| ſome ſmall additions and the annexe T deſcrip are taken fön 
Belknap's e n Vol. 1 
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e AP 7 ries REM 8 Scarabæug ſtercor 
N eetle * a Scarabæus horticola ) 

e 7 SY ige e lanigerus. 
1 8 87080 FOE new ies, And. 
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Sieg Beetle "= 5 Tuocanus cervick 
5 5 JEBEL a 5 eg zucanus ene 
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ea 8 * 4 * | — Ty: 43 Eyrinus na 
l Silpha veſpi : 
n TY : . 1 That 25 Coceinella 2—puſtulata. 
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N We | Curculio quercus. 6 
e 1 Tos = A j, ſpecies. B 5 2 3-8 

naffer N We -+ Cerambys ebriarius. i 

54 Many ſpecies. * I 15 

n lucida. 1 nt + 

Several ſpecies. 
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Many ſpecies. 1 re 

Cieindela carblina. * i . ni 
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No or three other ſpecies. 3 
Dytiſcus piceus. 8 
Bren marginalis. 

Dytiſcus leiten. 
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. Aphis—Numetors ſpecies. 
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We Chermes.— Many ſpecies... © 
= Falte. Numerous hoo 
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1 Man new ſpecies. ops © 5 „ 
2 ee % ok: = 1 
Numerous ſpecies. Fo "4 


7 Phalæna wauaria? 

ks || Libellula.—Severat 1 ci Of 
* 7 25 8 * a % wt | ; 
* -, Hemerobius | peQinicorais.”” HOWS 5 4 
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thc 5 x Ernips.—Several f ecies.. "£4 
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Ee ies. 
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e e ſpeciel. 5 
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Nins. 285 Thy) 5 , 
5 Fe eee ſptties.” * wings 
4 8 aN 92 12 . Muſca—Numerous ſpecies. | 8 nt 
15 15 BY A * EE 5 6 f 1 ; 
Fly gs 45  Tabanus—Several the 5 
Moſquito, or Muſketds 8 5 0 „ 2 Culex pipiens. Fl A — 4 
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others,! at Nahant, } in the month of June, 1791, 
place called the Ser lb Houſe, which is 
the ſouth ſide of Nahant. When the tide had recedeg 


2 them, they 
8 mduths, Which are ſituated in the centre of t 


1 lelicatel) ſhaded with brown or black. On touchin : 
"arms, they inſtantly contracted, and when {mall muſcles were offered, 
raſped them in their arms and conducted them to th * 


| ſcarcely any thin 


Drab 

| Lobſter 1 
Hermit Crab | wy 1 9555 307-6 
Slender Crab NY TO Þ ? : 
Ring Jeder or Horſe Btive ben ieee polyphemus.” 725 

0 . Piſeinus. e eee 

Sr n „ nos 
TING Lobfier „ „ 
a e pulex. „ 

1 onoculus guadricornis. LS 


It os er to 9er 15 "Ro account df that curious animal, 


diſtinguiſhed by the names of Anima! Flower, i, Nettle (from its 1 
poſed property of ſtinging) but more generally by the name of Fo 
Anemone, from its reſemblance to the flower * that plant. The fi 

diſcovery t to our knowle e of theſe animals on this of the Afher- 
ican coaſt, was. che Rev. Dr. Cutler, Rev. Mr. Prince of Salem, and 
The ey found them in 


reat num 
bers of them were diſcovered attached to the ſides of the . 
Zeneral appearance was lke that of a great number of flowers of dif- 
ferept ſizes, with ſix expanded leaves in each bloſſom, and ſupported 


on ſhort, thick flower ems, growing from the rocks. "When the 
* A truncated 


Lone, 'with its baſe adhering to the rock; but it has the power of 
| "ming, a variety of ſhapes, as that of a larg 


ves or arms of the animal are contracted, it reſembles 


flower with a number 
or of ala 


e of petals, or flower leaves; 3 or of a full blown anemone; 


extended ey were 5 
reat variety and brillianey of colours, as purple; fleſh, green: violet, 
the leaves, g 


e bloſſom, and direckt 
Twallowed them. Pieces of ſhells thus ſwallowed, were afte 
diſchs rged by the mouth, perfectly cleared of their contents. 
© "The Sea Anemone, is ſaid to be viviparous, and to produce 5; ors. 
young ones at a time. The Abbe Dicquemarre has ſhewn by a 
courſe of curious but cruel experiments, that theſe animals ſſeſs, 


| in x molt extraordinary degree, the power of re. production; Ak 
more-is neceſſary to produce as many Sea Ae, 


6 


mones as we pleaſe, than to cut a ſingle one into ſo many pieces 


avoid the imputation of cruelty i in his experiments, the Abbe — 5 


nences which have attended his operations © 
kind which were ſo fortunate-as'to fall into 
85 as he hath not only multiplied their exiſtenetꝭ but alſo FerieWet 
TIT which laſt, he adds, 1 a * 1 . + 

4 aÞ 2 F 8 8 0 


the favourable cor 


. 1 1773. 


A tavern in * rocks, ons 


* 


Their 


| rge 
Me or poppy, &c. When the arms, or leaves of the larger ones were 
or &' inches in cireumference; and exhibited a 
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* : | . * 05 8 
x | * E R M E 8. 
1 22 r eee - Holothurta . l n 1 
| | oe. Sepia media. bY my Kb * 


Sepia koligo. 
wb Meduſa | 


is. 5 Ne mr 
\ lets. Three or 1 ha 


+ Do oe PR _ _-._ Echinus.—Several . 
i i, 4 * — — . Fab 
© Long Shell Clams, © Feen ragt 3 0 


3 1 8 5 4 7 * 
_— *.. a T 5 
r N . 413 eg 4 þ | 1 5 7 717 4 10 : ö 
p 4 7% BF - 
an Shall One # 2 Sabella Srandlata. „ 
Ses Anemone Anemone marina bete = $5 
a The = „ col | e bat Impronecty d the Heſs ly, 
* which has, of rs years, proved ſo deſtructive to the wheat in varions 
i. of che United States, has generally been ſuppoſed, to have been 
- Imported, from Europe. This opinion, however, ſeems. not to be we 
1 Sunded. Count Ginanni of Ravenna, in a late learned treatiſe or 
| „ the diſeaſes of wheat in its growing ſtate, between ſeed time and har- 
| 'veſt, has given an account of more than 50 different inſects that infe 
13 he Italian wheat, and yet our wheat. Hy: is m delineated nor f 
1 . is reaſon therefore to doubt ts N in che ſouth o { Europe. 
"Sis, Joſeph Ranks ſaid it did not exiſſ in land; nor could he cob : 
3s leck any account of it in Germany. This 5g e inſect is. proba 
e non deri, and. peculiar to the United States. LMH, ,, 
The Ink or Cottle fiſh is a curioſity. It is furniſhed with + cxlt « 4 ] 
Back liquor, Which in à tolerable ſybſtirate for ink. This it emits 
nen purſued by its enemies. The moment this liquor is emitted the 
N er becomes; like a thick, black cloud in the eyes of its pürſuer, | %y. 
_ +an "i improves this opportunity to make its eſcape... This cyſt. 3 * 
liquor appears de ed. by Providence ſolely for the p . | 
ſqnal, defenee, an certainly a moſt apt and curious . by 
Mdolemve call theſe fill Squids, and tag that, they are eaten in a- 
dance by ſon es of. whales. | 
PorutaTion.} ccording to the cenſiis, 7 ** of Con- 
| = in 1790, the number of inhahitants in the Inited States g 
Amefca, was: three Millions, nine Bandred thirty thouſand, nearly. 
i chis number none of the inhabitants of the Territory N. W. orf 
* 2 e river. Ohio, . and... but a part of the inhabitants of the 0 1 
* outh of the river Ohic are included. 25 e added, would undoubt- 2 
5 ad dave increaſe&the'number to 3, 98000, at the period che cen 
2 taken. The acreaſe oe may be A 600,000, at eat. 


Cl | Bs as it N the PRA 4 5 Oe. © 
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This number i is LE Shen: ying b immigrations nt OP 
well as by natural increaſe. dinghy in Republic is compoſed of 
a= all nations, languages, characters and religions which Europe 
"mp furniſh 1 the greater op however, are deſcended from the Eng- 
ih; and all may, perhaps, be diſtinguiſhingly denominated . 8 
AMERICANS. / mo 7 
It has generally been utes as 2 fact, that, of the Lum race, 
more. males than females are born into theworld, The proportion 
commonly fixed on, is 45 thirteen to twelve. Hence a concluliyear- 
gument has been derived againſt poligamy., The larger number of 
males has been believed to be a wiſe appointment of * Prokidence. to 
balance the deſtruction of the males in war, by ſea, and by other oc- 
© cupations more hazardous to life than the domeſtic employment of 
che female ſex. The following table, formed from the cenſus af the 
PDnited States, in which the males and females are numbered in differ: 
ent columns, furniſhes a new proof of the FAN. of * Pg 1.@pln- 


#5 * 
— 
4 


* " ob _ * * 
Pl. N Ya + 5 , { . 
* 1 922 
* TR? # ö F 12 * 7 ; 3 * Fu SY * * 


een NC” ene en 5 
Ferme 5 : "403505 42587, mas" 
few e 79937... 557166 6 777 e, - 
Diſtri& of Maine | js Ds "Sq IM 
Maſſachuſetts” * $821744 e _ 7 
ode Iſland 31,818 32,552 
N rug wg . 117% 8 
NewYork 151,22 152,329 
New fry "as "B67 > Bag07- 

Flranis 217,736 206363 
Delaware 23.926 22,84 
_  Maryland® 107,254 10,9 
| Virginia | IR... 8 
Kentucky „ 28,922 
North en | 147494 | 14559 © ind 
South Carolina Y 73»29 M 66, 880 "oh | 
Georgia | „ 5 2575739 
: TERRY, '8,0f Ohio 16, 14 as 8775 35 

It is nen all that 15 80 in all is FR. 
rites except in Maſſachuſetts, Rhode Illand an Cannes — 
| ſtates the females are confiderably the moſt numerous. This 
Lag” | is obrioully to be aſcribed to the Jarge migratio is from all © 

"Theſe L 
* Mr. Bruce, In his travels, a we Ka, in in the coach part of this work, more 
icularly relate, affirms that in the tract of country extendiag from the Iſthmus 
af Sues to the Straits of Babelmandeþ, whigh.contaige the three e * 
v. ſtion is fully four wor to ove man. Py. 
| In the columns of the cenfus, in "which are boten Mil other 5 
| Fats the * males and jemale are nat 0g, a are E x 
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$56 Tut Ware ES STATES. | 


theſe ſta Rates? 55"Ye rmont” the Weiher wt een 2 75 New 
York. the territory N. W. of Ohio, Kentucky, Penn 1 ania, and 
ſome to. almoſt all the fourhern ſtates, | A great propo 
grants were males; and while they haye ſerved to Increats the, 
55 of males, in the ſtates where they have ſettled, as is ſtrik- 
proprio caſe. in Vermont and Kentucky, to which the "migrations 
182 . maſt numerous, and where the males are to the females 


nearly as n ko nine, they have ſerved to leſſen the ee of males 


* p 
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* 
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5 
* 
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5a; 


in the ſtates from whence' they migrated. 

The number of flaves,” in 1790, in all the Tatts, was 697,60 
The inereaſe of this number bince, owing to falutary laws, in 2 15 
of the fates, and the humane exertions which have been made 1 in fa. 
vour of their emancipation, has happily beep mall, and probably 


will Be leſs in TY. As it is probable few More, if Beef Nin! be 18 | 
Au MAV. Federal” Ameticatis, collected to- 


„ e 
e 
geth er from various countries, of different habits, formed under dif. 


nt governments, and of, different languages, cuſtoms, : manners. and | 


religion, have not yet aſſimilated to that degree as to form a 


chatacter. We are yet an infant empire, riſing faſt to maturity, with | 
air proſpects of vigorous, powerful and reſpectable e ee 5 
Until the revolution of 178 32 Europeans were ſtrangely par A 


if America and its inhabitants. They coneluded that the ne world 


muſt. be inferior to the old. The count de Buffon ſuppoſed that the 
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Airy fot executing its inſpection las; and the net produce of all du- 
nes and i , laid by any ſtate on imports or exports, fhall be for 
te uſe of the treaſury of e United States ; and all ſuch laws hall 
. ſubject to the reviſion and control of the Con igreſs.. No ſtate ſhall, 
* Ha the conſent of Congrefs lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops, 
of ſhips. of war, in time of peace, enter into any agreement or gm. 
ad with other ſtate, or with 4 foreign power, or engage in War, 
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1 1 for two perſons, of hom one at leaſt ſhall not be an inhabitant of tl 
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e . perſons; voted for, and of the number of votes for each 

| they, thall ſign and certify, and tranſmit, ſealed, to the Tear of the 
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| ; ballot the Vice Preſident. Wk 729 
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1 d — ſwear: (or affrm) that 1 ill KickAaly exeruade th 
office of Prefident of the United States, and will, to the beſt g 
ability, preſerve, Proteft, and defend che coaflitöcien of the 2 85 
States.“ | ni FS 2 I 
Seb, BC Thie Preſident ſhall be e in 1886 ur” ths. army * 
and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the ſeveral ſtates, - 5 
Wen called into che actual ſervice of the United States; he may re . | 
Auire the opinion; in writings of the principal officer in each of the oO 
executive departments, upon any ſuhject relating to the duties of their 
8 * offices, and he ſtrall have power to grant reprieves and par 2 
. dons for Auer bs, og the United ane except in caſes of im 7 . 
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He ſhall have Power, tip and er tle e and conſent of the 
- Fenats, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the ſeriators-.preſent 
1 and he fhall neminate, and by and with the advice and con- 
nt of the ſenate, ſhall appoint ambaſſadors, other public miniſterz 
and conſuls, judges of the ſupreme court, and all other officers of the” 
Vnited States, whoſe appointments are not herein otherwiſe provided 
for, and which ſhall be-eſtablifhed by law. But the Congreſs may by 
5 da veſt the appointment of ſuch inferior officers as they think prop- 
& er in the ob ere alone, in the courts of "es, or in e hende of. 
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2 during che receſs of the ſenate, by granting commiſſions Which 

| 3 at the end of their next ſeſſion. - Þ 
Sec. 3. He ſhall from time to time give to the Congreſs informa '* ( 
Aon of the ſtate of the Union, and recommend to their conſideration 4 5 
; fan meaſures as he ſhall judge neceſſary and expedient ; he ms yaop <8 + 
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: Se. "464 The Cho of the United States ſhall be n 
one ſupreme court, and in ſuch inferior courts as the Congreſs may 
. "Hom time to time ordain-and-eftabliſh.” The Judges, both of the ſus 
preme and inferior courts, ſhall hold their offices during good- — 9 
-viour, and ſhall, at ſtated times, receive for their ſervices a compenſa- 
© od which fhall not be diminiſhed. during their continuance in office. * 
3 2. The Judicial power ſhall extend to all caſes, in law ank 
nity, ariſing under this conſtitution, the laws of the United States, 
- whe ties — or which ſhall be made, under their authority; to 
all Gaſes affecting amballadors, other | miniſters and conſuls ;- 
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or che citizens thereof, and foreign ſtates, eitiaens grit 
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Seck. 4. The United States ſhall guarantee to every ſtate . — 


| ns A republican form of government, and. ſhall protect each of”. 


them agrinlt. invaſion ; LH on: application of the legiſlature, or f % : A 


the cnn: os 19 the egiſlature, cannot be e n dos 
- meſtic violence. 8 . 
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The ee whenever two-thirds of hor y ES flat e 
*neceffary, ſhall propoſe amendments to this conſtitution, or, on the 
A of the legiſlatures of to- thirds of the ſeveral ſtates, alk 7 
convention -far propoſing amendments, which, in either caſe, 


when ratified by the legiſlatures of three-fourths of the ſeveral ſtates, 
or by Conventions in chree-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be propoſed by the Congreſs Provided, © 
that no amendment which may be made prior to the year one thous. 
Land eight hundred and eight ſhall in any manner affect the firſt mw 
fourth clauſes in the ninth ſection of the firſt article: and that no 


ate, vittons iz conſent, ſhall be deprived of its equal od inths | 
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. ARTICLE. vL OSS 

We deb cs 1 and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this conſtitution, ſhall be as valid againlt t the United Rats.” 
danger this conſtitution, as under the confederation. 9 . 

ö is conſtitution, and the laws of the United States which ſhall be... 
e in purſuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which ſhall be * 

made, under the authority of the United States, ſhall be the ſupreme- 


Jaw of the land; and the judges i in every ſtate ſhall be bound — 


any thing in che oonſtitation or laws of any Kate to the contragy 23 
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The Senators and þ 
bers of the ſeveral ſtate Legiſlatures, and all Executive and This © 
- officers, both of the United States and of the. ſeveral ſtates, ſhall be 
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, 3 Conftitution expreſſed a deſire,” in order” to pr 7 
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* 7 Les „el "as extending the ground of public confidence 9 will 2 
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ART TIC LE V.. 5 
. "bs Katt be held to anſwer for a capital, or e ul. 
mous crime, . unleſs. on a preſentment or _ indictment of A grand jury, 
except in eaſes ariſing in the land or naval forces, or in 
© when in actual ſervice in time of war or public danger; nor ſhall any 


perſon be ſubject for the ſame offence to be twice put in jeopardy of . 


life or limb; nor ſhall be compelled in any criminal caſe to be à wit- 


neſs againſt himſelf, nor be deprived of life, liberty or pro ute 
out due proceſs of law; nor thall private Property. 15 be - 
* uſe without juſt compenſation, | 5 on 
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1 In all criminal proſecutions. the accuſed ſhall enjoy. 1 right to a 
© ſpeedy. and public tial, by an impartial jury of the ſtate and diſtrict 
herein the crime ſhall have been committed, which. diſtri ſhall 
have been previouſly aſcertained by law, and to be informed of the 
nature and cauſe of the accuſation ; to be confronted with the wit» 
neſſes againſt him; to have compulſory proceſs for obtaining pros. 
* his n and to hays the aſſiſtance of counſel for his defence. 
A SD Jn 6 1N- 
. 12 ſuits: at common law, where the value in controverſy ſhall < TM 
"res dollars, the right of trial by jury {hall be preſerved, and no 
&, tried by a jury, ſhall be otherwiſe re-examined in any court or the 
ee than n I to the rules of the common law. 
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nor prohibited by it to the States, are reſeryed to the States reelle. : 


tb Or tO the people. 


e following Rates have; ratified all the foregoing. articles of a- 9) 


the United States, viz. Maryland, 

orth Carolina, South Carolina, New-York, Virginia and Vermont. 
New Hampſhire, New: Jerſey and Pennſylvania reſect che ſecond arti- 
cle; and Delaware rejects the firſt article. No official returns, to our 


knowledge, have been made from the other States; ſo that it remains : 


"uncertain whether the foregoing articles have RO a Part of 4 
 Conſtution of the United State. 


: 1 Soc or runs Cincinnati]; This Gele was infituged i im-. 


_ mediately, on the cloſe of the war in 1783. At their firſt general 
at Philadelphia, i in May 1784, they altered and amended the 
= inſtitution, and reduced; it to its preſent form. 


2 they poſſeſſed i for the charader of that illuſtrious Roman, Lucius 
Quinte Cincinnatus.. 5 
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cers' who were in actual ſervice at the concluſion of the war; all the | 
principal ſtaff officers of the continentaFarmy'; and the-officers who . 
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CANNOT BE been en. e ACTING WELL 


have been deranged by the ſeveral reſolutions of Congrefs, upon the 
 Lifferent reforms of the army, 


army to form themſelves into a fociety of friends, are ſummed up 
a maſterly manner, in their circular letter. Having,“ ſay 


„ lixed in the irictelt habits) of amity through the various ſtages fy 1 


2 unparalleled i in many of its circumſtances; having ſeen the ob. 


ects for which we haye contended, happily attained ; in the moment 
bf triumph and ſeparation, when we were about to act the laſt pleaſ- | 


ing, melancholy ſcene- in our military drama; pleaſing, becauſe we 
were to leave our country poſſeſſed of independence and peace; mel. 
= becauſe we were to part, perhaps never to meet again; "while 
every breaſt was penetrated with feelings which can be more eaſily 


_ conceived than deſcribed ; while every little act of tenderneſs recurred 
_ freſh to the recolledtion, it was impoſſible not to wiſh our friendſhips 


ber be continued ; it was extremely natural to deſire. they 7 — 
perpetuated by our poſterity to the remoteſt ages With th 


geg, and with ſuch ſentiments, we candidly ee ſigned 2 


the inſtitution. We know our motives were irreproachable.”* 


They reſt their inſtitution upon the two gre gat pillars of dnl ; 


 $H1P and Cnaniry, "Their benevolent i IE Has are, to diffuſe com- 
De and ſupport to any of their unfortunate: compgnions who have 
ſeen better days, and have merjted a milder fate; to wipe the tear 
from the eye of the widow, who mult have been , e with her 


helpleſs infants, to indigence and wretchedneſs, but for this charitable 


inſtitUtion ; to ſucepur the fatherleſs ; to reſeue the female prphan from 


deſtruction; and to enable the ſon to emulate the virtues of the father. 


Let us chen, they conclude, proſecute with ardor What we have 
inſtituted in ſineerity; let Heayen and our on confciences approve 
dur conduct; let our actions be our beſt comment on gur words; 

let us leave à leſſon · to poſterity, Phar Tux GLORY or gorpins 
178 TORE. FF 


Crrituns,” 


The key have an onde; viz. a Bald Fagle of gold, bearing on 


its breaſt the emblems deſcribed as follows; 

The principal figure: js Ciycrynatus:;; three ſenatprs preſenting 
bien with a ſword and other military enſi igns'; On a field in the bac 
2 his wife ſtanding at the door of their cottage; negr it a plongij 


* other inſtruments © 'huſbandry.. Round the whole, onnia reliquit 
forvare rempublicam.” On the reverſe, the ſun riſing, 2 city bp | 
"pred and. veſſels entering the port; fame ee Cinrinmari with 4 


inſcribed; virrutis premium. Below, Hands joining, ſupporting 
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The motives which originally induced the piicers of the Amerie 
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* -, A6mcvrruzr, Conz ac The three important objects of 
5 attention in the United States, are 


Ann ManvFfacTuREs. 


2 tigriculture, commerce and manufactures. - The richneſs of the ſoil; 
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of the climate, which admits of ſteady labour; the cheapneſs of land, 
' which tempts the foreigner from his native home; and the extenſtve 


tracts of unſettled lands, leads us to fix on agriculture: as the preſent 


great leading intereſt of this country. This furnifties oatward car- 


'..__ goes not only. for all our own ſhips, but for thoſe alſo which foreign 


nations ſend to our ports; or in other words, it pays all our impor- 


_ * tations; it ſupplies a great part of the clothing of the inhabitants, and 

food for them and their cattle. What is confumed*at horme, inclad- 
ing the materials for manufacturing, has been eſtimated at four or 
five times the value of what is ex ported. „ 


The number of people employed in agriculture, is at leaſt three 
parts in four of the inhabitants of the United States; ſome ſay more. 


It follows of courſe that they form the body of the- militia, who are 


the bulwark of the nation. The value of the property occupied by 
agriculture; is many times greater than the property employed in 


is 
__ . 
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- | which amply rewards the induſtrious huſbandman; the temperature 


"+ 


Every other way. The ſettlement of waſte lands, the ſubdiviſion of ; 
farms, and the numerous improvements in huſbandry, annually in- 


— 


5 . creaſe the preeminence of the agricultural intereſt. The reſources'we 


derive from it, are at all times certain and indiſpenfably neceſſary. 


Beſides, the rural life promotes health, by its active nature; and 
morality; by keeping people from the luxuries and vices of the popu⸗- 
Ilous towns. In ſhort, agriculture is the ſpring of out commerce, and 
the parent of our manufactures, It is friendly, I had almoſt ſaid it is 
_ neceſſary to the exiſtence of a republican form of government. 
I The vaſt extent of ſea eoaſt, which ſpreads before theſe cant 
' . ated ſtates ;* the number of excellent harbours and ſea:-port towns 
the numerous creeks and immenſe bays, which indent the coaſt; and 


e rivers, lakes and canals, which peninſulate the whole country; 


= 


bs park of the world ſuperior advantages for ttade. Our commerce, 
including our exports, imports, ſhipping, manufactures and fiſheries, 
may properly be conſidered as forming one intereſt. This has been 
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- New England States. 
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bleſſed with every climate, capable of every production, abounding with the beſt 


- ſouls, moſtly deſcendents of Engliſhmen, inheriting all their ancient enthutiaſm for 
liberty, and enterprizing almoſt to a fault; what may be expected from ſuch a peo- 
ple in ſuch a country? The partial hand of nature has laid off America upon a 


much larger ſcale than any other part of the world, Hills in America are monn- . | 
_ tits E Europe, brooks are rixers, and ponds are ſwelled into lakes. In ſhort, the 
.* _ map of | tac | 

7 # A diverſified, and that offers ſuch abundant and eaſy reſources to attieul- 


the world cannot exhibit a country uniting ſo many natural advantages, io 


+ 


„ commerce and manufactures. 


% In contemplating future America, the mind is loſt in the din of cities; in harbours 
_ and rivers clouded with fails, and in the immenſity of her population.” 


©.. conſidered as the great object, and the moſt important intereſt of the - 


When the extent of Ameriea is confidered; boldly fronting the eld world, 
_  - harbours and rivers on the globe, and already overſpread with three millions of 
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added to its agricultural advantages and” improvements, give this 
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WOT Mie war, n brot bt Sue our VEE IV was 
Big =? . N Britain, threw our [commercial affairs into great confuſign.” The 
powers of the old Sen were une qual to the complete execu- 
...___ © tion of any meaſures, calculated effectually to recover them from their 
+ _ deranged ſituation. Through want of power in the old Congreſs to 
N collect a revenue for the diſcharge of our foreign and domeſtic debt, 
dur credit: was deſtroyed, and trade of conſequence greatly embar- 
raaſſed. Each ſtate, in her deſultory regulations of trade, regarded 
ber own intereſt, while that of the union was neglected. Ro ſo dif- _ 2 
ferent were the intereſts of the ſeveral ſtates, that their laws reſpecting 
| trade, often claſhed with each other, and were productive of unhappy | 
_. conſequences. The large commercial ſtates had it in their power to 
.. .-_ _ opprelis their neighbours ; and in ſome inſtances this power was Airex 
3 or indirectly exerciſed. Theſe impolitic and unjuſtifiable regulations, 
* , .” . formied on the imprefſion of the moment, and proceeding from no 
uniform or permanent principles, excited unhappy jealouſies between 
- the claſhing ſtates, and oecaſioned frequent ſtagnations in their trade, 

'.. and in ſome inſtances, a ſeareey in their commercial policy. But the 
wife meaſures which have been adopted by Congreſs, under our pref. 
ant efficient government, have extricated us from theſe embarraſſ. 

5 ments, and put a new and pleaſing face upon our public affairs. 
Inveſted with the adequate powers, Congreſs have formed a ſyſtem of _ 


commercial re gulations, which has placed our commerce on a ref. 


* 


„ general intereſts of the union, with the {malleſt injury to the individ. = 


* * * . The following tables, taken from anthenticated copies, with the | 
| | annexed obſervations, will give the beſt idea which the dare, can 
; fol the xs ime of commerce in che United States. 
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r v IN * Ex 5 8 TATE; „ „ 
iy 0 .. ry | | 
F 0 tans WM: 
To, the Tealian Ports TE „„ 1 2 Og nk 5 „ 
1 lardceo ] 7. $5.8 | S006 Ml: « 
wr "the Eaſt Indies, generally . 253,131 7 
Africa, genetally = „ 0 „„ os 
the Welt Indies, encrally _ bk 5 Ne | 399,559 
: "the North 1 8 Coult of Ameried Br . . 235 
3 9 "41 TE 9 5 | 8 3 e 5 
e e oy ih expotts, - this United States FX America, fr N 
; 11 1 ny commencement of the cuſtom houſes in the ſeveral Rates; w ich . 
wuas at different times in Auguſt, 1789, to the zoth of September, 
1799 {a period of more than Hhirteen months) conſiſting chiefly of the 1 
j N above enumerated, amounted to 30,41 5,966 | ollars and v4 | 


_ 2; 


* B. Quarterly returns from Gerd frnall diſtrias, were this year \ 7 
"bien, and a conſiderable number of packages wers ex . i 
value was not included in this eſtimate. _ 

- The Exports of the year ending the oth of Septeraber I e | 5 

1791, amounted to ” 927725 : 6 

The exports of the year ending September 46th, 1792 | 21,005,568 | 5 

: 5 2 the year ending September zoth, 1793 286,01 1,788 

ER, Tue value of the exports of theſe ſtates before the revalution is not 
| 3 iſely aſcertained ; but the whole exportation of North America, 
Gat 1 e remaining Britiſh colonies,-and Newfoundland, {whoſe 
fiſhery alone was eſtimated at more than 2, 200, 00 dollars in 1775 
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dene and the Bahamas, were computed to have been in 1751, * 
+  _  #53280,000 dollars. In theſe were compriſed the ſhipments between ; 
_ -_ - © thoſe ifands and the main, and from provinee to province, as | rs 
veſſel which departed from one American port to another was oblig- | ; 


ed 0 clear out her cargo as if deſtined for a foreign country. | 
In reſpect to the commercial intercourſe between the United States 
and foreign nations, as regulated by exiſting treaties, or by the laws 
of the land, the ſubje& is too extenſive, complex and i mpqutgnt to be 1 
embraced to advantage within. a compaſs proportioned to the nature 
__ of this 5 5 and if it could be, the writer feels himſelf i incompetent 


TH nl 3 He cannot in juſtice, however, omit to inſert here a ſum- - 
- general review of our trade with the different countries of Eu. 5 
Ky 7, and the Welt Indies, from the late periodical publications "92 
| entleman of the heſt information on the ſubjeck. ” 
ith reſpect to our foreign commerce, it depends on the will of. > 


hs over whom we have no control. All nations claim the right 

of admitting ſhips and goods into their ports, or prohibiting | them at 
5 re; or of butrthening our commerce with heavy duties. „This ? 
1 4 . whe? is abſolute, and when we obtain any privilege in their trade, it is 
. "_ by way of \ are or conceffion. The United States have the ſame 
2 as to their own ports, but they have not ſeen fit to exclade. the 85 


s 6F any nation ſrdm a free ny ck; trade, * | 
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re powers of Eurvpe Rd 2 e, to their | 
Sc, amidſt che contending intereſts of the different nations, that . 
5 meaſure is taken to multiphy/ their feamen, and increaſt their. » 
2 Pierre Great Britain is the nation moſt intereſted in this lem; 
From her inſular fituation, a navy is Her om defence; to nat & na- 
vy, ſhe mult raiſe ſeamen ; to ſecure # ſupply" of ſeamen, the müſt 
| extend her commerce and her carrying trade às far as poſſible, ; 
In purſuance of this fyſtem' of defence, originated her navigator 
act, in 1660, which reſtricts her trade to Britiſh veſſels And farmed 
moſtly with Britiſh ſeamen. That act has Been in operation fromm its ; 
_ firſt paſſing to the preſent day; and to prevent temporary or locdt + 
 , Inconweniences from a rigid execution, the parliament have empowe + - 


* 


ered the pe e council to diſpenſe with it on occaſion, and open 4 
the ports of Great Britain for her colonies at ſuch times ard lock 5 
nations as neceſſities may require. N 


2 All che nations of Europe have laws reſetting thelr trade; ck 5 
operate more or leſs to encourage their own commerce; and lay way = 
of their neighbours to their own dominions under reftritiors.* 
The admiſſion of our veſſels into the Britiſh dominions in E 
reſts now on an annual proclamation of the king and council. * KD, 
1 though intereſt and expedience may operate to continue the privilege. A +: 
of entering thoſe ports at all times, and with veliels of any bers. N 
et tho tenure of the privilege is precarious. | 5 
By the preſent treaty with Great Britain, this precarious privill g 
becomes a right which cannot be abridged by the executive of ar 
_ nation. | 5 
| nating reſpect to her colonial poſſeſſions; Great Britain tavokfieber 
jealous policy common to all the nations of Europe. The 4h „ 
nations are exeluded from her colonies, unleſs it may he a port 2 | 
5 peſt 15 Indies, where the Spaniards are permitted: to enter with, . 85 
in opening her Weſt Indies to Atria veſſels of 70 tons burden; 5 6 
and her Eaſt India ports to Ameriean veſſels of any burden, dhe: fra 1 1 8 
conceded a privilege, ' which ſhe ef to no other nation on earths = TD 
The ſacrifice of the carrying trade on the part of the United States, AW 208 
to obtain admiſſion into the Engliſh Aan . is 8 more * 1 
mn equivaſent and that ſti 12107 00 to the ground. utthe 
Fed rad ro-the d alt Indies is gesehn ge e 5 Ty 
| ly benefici 
* t us contraſt theſe advantages in trade vith thoſs we enjoy with... . 
r nations. 
Our navigation to Spain and Portngal is frre: But many off — 9 SN 
rohibited, as tobacco, and rice and whale oils to Portu- 
al "The: erican trade, however, to Spain and Portugal is highly 
ad -antageous in a number of articles. But both theſe countries pr 
ble all- intercourſe with their colonial poſſeſſons. 2 a 
Sweden and Denmark are open; but the on pad on moſt of the 
 Anderican' produdtions amount- de a prohib em 3 75 
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Our to the nnn is We * A of . 

. moſt W porch of our country, as beef, pork and bread fff 

dare prohibited, as well as by Great Britain. We can have * inter · 
+  . counſe with their poſſeſſions in the Eaſt Indies. 


more free ports in Europe, and ſuch ports in the Weſt Indies as were 

tree. In general, her Welt Indies were open by an arret of the king. 

wee "coaſting ; trade, in France was principally. carried on by.. 
foreign veſſels. 

. "The revolution Las ſenfibly varied the whole ſcene of commerce.” 


der 21, 4793, to take place January 1, 1794. This, with a long ſpir. 
„„ report of Barrere, was tranſmitted to Con ngreſs and L ed 
by their order in February, 1994. This act is falpended only on ac- 


© . pendent on neutral bottoms... The moment this act ſhall take place, 
we hall be cut off from all right of the trade of France, except what, 


55 . is gu⸗ 


3 * % 2 RN 4. The national convention, after having heard the report of their 
. | *ommiitzees a nine, of commerce, wg of eee wy _ 


WS. $4 


Fe = | 0 ll other cee ee as fallows : "Sh 85 1 I 5 
; 3 8 2 fine 1. That no foreign commodities, eee or — 9 
BY | 3, fine ſhall' be imported. but direMy.. by French veſſels, or thoſe be- 
8 1 to the inhabitants of the country of which they are the 
E bo, 4 : growth, produce or. manufacture, or to the inhabitants of the country 
* bs of the ordinary ports of ſale and firſt exportation 3 the officers and 
. | three-fourths of. — 3 crew of a foreign veſſel being of ſhe country 
. whoſe flag the veſſel bears; the whole on pain of confiſcation of the 
3 8 OY veſſel. and cargo, and a fine of three thouſand livres, 7 and ſev- 


V e captain. and lieutenant: of the ve 

| . EG 5 W. i x 8 foreign veſſels ſhall not tranſport, from one ee port ta 

| 2 another French port, any. commodities, productions or We e 
5 7 of the growth, produce or manufacture of France, the colonies or, 

5 0 7 poſſeſſtons of France, under the penalties declared in article -_.. 

5 3. That aſter the 10th' of Auguſt next, no veſſel {hall be . repute 
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85 4 France before the war guaranteed to the Tinted. 1 — one or : 


OS ecelhty. has opened all French ports to neutral nations. But a 
navigation act, ſimilar to chat of Great Britain, was decreed Septem- 


count of the neceſſities of F rance, her commerce 1 wholly; de- 


eed by treaty, that i 18, ONE. or mort free ports ; and ſuch pny- - ; 


ileges as we ſhall be able to maintain by future Ki ul: en. The 
dscree is in theſe Words: | „ 
* 5 nd Act of. NarigaTION of the. Fabnch „ 7 ©, + 


CF ® pe hy pe the owners, conſignees, and 5 gs of the f 7 . 


5 nog enjoy the 7 he kr mes n e eee =h 


5 . ſhall: have "Sect hart 0 9 colonies ox poſſeſſions of France, or de- 
85 # 83 2 good prize taken from an enemy, or confiſcated for contra. © | 
. vention of the laws of France, and unleſs the officers and e ee 
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5 in ſome ee bignches: 
- and | the 3 nes 0 Which attend ſome leſs mature. eſſays, 

: oF ve put the matter of expediency of encouraging manufaſtures: in 
2 nited States, which was not long ſince deemed very queſtiona- 
e, beyond a doubt; and they alſo. juſtify. the belief, that the obſta- 

75 — to the inereaſe of this ſpecies of employment among us, are leſs 


A wah 

5 "HD would, in a variety of reſpects, be advantageous to 

25 ftteeſe ſtates, appears very evident from the following circumitances.s 
N | 

dete! is ſcarcely any thing 

nation. The ſeparation of occupations, cauſes each to be carried to 


much greater perfection than it could pollibly. 5 if they were 
y epcidagy that 


-* blended becauſe there would be A: ſaving of 8 
loss of it, which. is occalioned by a frequent. c 8 one Opera- 
Te * tion to another of a different nature; and . from a coultant,. * 
% and undividded application to a ſingle object, 
5 tn WE {kill and.dexterity in accom . 
5 5 „Manufackuring eſtabliſhments would be a means 8 5 Cried | 
5 55 als of machine which, as it is an artificial aid to man and to all 
= purpoſes of Fee all inereaſe of hands and of ſtrength, pine 
the expenſe 0 5 maintaming the labourer, is of great importance in dhe gener | 
Amal 0 national indaltry. The cotton, mill, ues in 6 


e 

4 SEG Herald. 4 Aug. 75 279 5• edited by Noah Webſter, Eſg. 3 

N 'S Mr. Hamilton, late Secretary of the Treaſury, it his No eport on . . 

5 8 2 3 Cexcis Examination of Lord Sheffiela's obſervations 
commerce o nited States in two ſupplementaty not 

as | manufaQures, haye Yiven. the, Hulle * moſt accurate ee 74 3 

JA 2 7. them the. reader i is referred; if he/wiſhes for a m _abeount of 
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idable than have been generally imagined. That manulathue- kgs. 


- His. 


DIES It is alſo equally demonſtrable, that Great Britain yields . 
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greater moment in the economy of 1 5 
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within the aft 20 veuret id n 
In conſequence 6f it, all the dfffere oceſſes for ſpinning corton' are 
performed by means of machines; which are put in motion by Wen 
aucb attended chiefly by wemen and children; by fimaller nom- 
ber of perſons, i in-the whole, an are requilite | in' the ordinaty mode 
AM ſpinning. And the tis of this 1 98 ay be continued right. - 
and day with convetiience and ads It is txſy to conceive the 
effect of: ſuch à machint. re this ene 1s to be at- 
tributed, eſſentially, the immenſe progreſs which has Been ſb ſuddenly 
made in Great Britain in the various fabrics of cotton. The value of 
labour-ſaving machines has in ſome degree been known and expert- | 
enced already among us; and by their general adoption in their molt 
improved ſtate, to 


\ 


cotton, flaxen, hempen, metal, and part hots the : | 
woolen-and* filken branches, to all of eh raw materials bl $3 he Pap: 
in a very few years, acquire a defirab! degier. 5 


* 


| — TInited: States mi | 
a 2 on Britiſh and other foreign manufacturrs. And av 
i © advantageous: fituations; for, the erection of mills, and" for Me eſtab: f 


Liſkment of manufactures in | genetal, no co Has more, and few 
many as the United States: Arid we ate far from being deficient ir 
ingenieus mechanics who ate capable, not only of erecting machine? 
already invented, and making improvements äpen them, but' alſo 'of | 
. Inventing now machines of the molt complicated and uſeful kind. / 

3. Another advatifage manufacturing eftablifements' 

i i } would pay ey ment to clafſes of people who are either | 
not fully occupied, or kelly idle, and thereby give occaſton to the 
R x greater quantity of induſtry; even by the ſari” niiher ft 
perſons... In general, women and children are rendered mot uſefoly 

e more early uſeful, by manufacturing eſtablihmenrs, chi 
K would" otherwiſe" ew” Or the number employed" in 1 
manufactories of Great Britain; it is comprited that i in 7. © cot" 
women and children; of whom the W proportic are chil ten, 

2 many of them of a tender age. 85 

4. The eſtabliſtment af marjaſactures would ity breed — 4 
inducements wllich this country; in its preſent ſtate, ki ds dut to för- 

. eigriers to come among us, and become citizens. The IT on 1 $3 I 4 
A is experienced by the people in om parts Gf Europe, And the df. * 
| " preſſes that mulkitudes are brought into; by the difturbed' ftate of is. 
| 85 * eee move excited' A HP tion in of e of their Yaludble 

. citizens, 
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25 European manufacturers; liſtening to che powerful I its of a 
better price for their fabrics. or their labbur, of greater cheapneſs of. 
proviſions and raw materials, of an exemption from the chief part of 
the taxes, burdens and reſtraints which they endure in the Old World, 
of freedom from thoſe diſtreſſes and embarraſſments into which aa a 
have been thrown, by the diſturbances of Eurppe, of greater perſonal 
independence and conſequence, under the operations of a more equal 


: 


government, and of what is far more precious than 715 religious 
| toleration, a penſact equality of religious privileges j encourag 


- 4 


rom Europe to America to purſue their reſpective occupations, ,if 
ö they were once made ſenſible of the. advantages they would enjoy, 
Beſides the advantages already enumerated, which would reſult to 


theſe States from the eneouragement of manufactures, we may add, 


. 


that in this way, greater ſcope would be afforded for the exereiſe of. 


All theſe. powerful inducements, manufacturers would probably flock. 


the Various talents and diſpoſitions of men, a more ample field opened 


for enterpriae; Which circumſtances; are the more important, as 
there ſeems evidently to be, in the genius of the people of this coun - 
try, à remarkable aptitude for mechanical. inventions and improve · 
ments, and a ſingular ſpirit of enterprize. The inereaſe of manufac-. 
| tures, alſo, would bea mean of creating, in ſome inſtances 2 new; and 


ſecuring in all, a. more certain and. ſteady. demand for the fürplus 


| produce of the ſoil. This circumſtanee, as it is a principal mean by 
which the eſtabliſhment of manufactures contributes to the augmentas 
tion of the produce or revenue of a country, and has an immediate 
and Die olives to the proſperity of agriculture, is among the molt 
| important advantages, enumerated... fr norte he nl Soagtis 7 ho rroioe 
But chere are other conſiderations which: ſerve to fortiſy the idea 


$4 


7 


that che encouragement of manufactures is the intereſt of all parts o 
the union. If the northern and middle Rates ſhould be the princi 


| ſcenes of ſuch eſtabliſhments, they would immediately benefit the more 


, , * 


ſouthern, by creating à demand for productions ſome of which they 
have in common with the other ſtates, and others of which eicher 
are peculiar to them, or more abundant, or of better quality than elſe. 
where. Theſe productions principally are, timber, flax, hemp, got- 
of thele articles, cotton and indigo are peculiar to the ſouthern ſtates ; 
flax and hemp are, or may be raiſed in greater abundance there than 
in the more northern ſtates ; and the wool.of Virginia is ſaid to be 
ef 2 better quality than that of any other ſtate ; which. is probable 
2 Virginia embraces the ſame latitudes of the fineſt wool countries 
in Europe. | The;; climate; of the ſouth is alſo better adapted td the 
production of ſilxæ. "The extenſive cultivation of cotton gan hardly 
N expected, but from the ,previqus.. eſtabliſhment of domeſtiq 
manufactories of the article; and the ſureſt encouragement and ven! 
or. the others would reſult from ſimilar eſtabliſhments in regard to 
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d, I ſay, by 


were inſpired with an aſſurance of encoutagement and /'employe. 


2 Taz UNITED STATES. 


The moſt material objeQion that has been made to the purſult of 
3 in the United States, is the impracticability ce „ 


from ſcarcity of hands, dearneſs of labour, and want of capi. 

l. Ine laſt of theſe circumſtances, want of capital, has no real 

Sr. With regard to the ſcarcity of hands, the fact muſt be 

plied with no ſmall qualification, to certain parts of the Unitec 

5 Set There are large diſtricts which may be conſidered as pretty 

fully peopled 3 and which, bee ee a continual drain for di- 
tant ſetllements, are thickly interſperſed wi 


many as 55 inhabitants to every ſquare mile; and the county of Eſ- 


ſer, in Maſſachuſetts, will average 135 inhabitants to every ſquare 


mile. This latter diſtri has already reached the point at which the 


complaint of ſcarcity of hands ceaſes ; and the abovementioned 


ſtates at large, are not far remote from, and are approaching me 
towards it And n, perhaps, fewer attractions to a 

than ſome other more fo 
| they exhibit a proportionably ſtronger propenſity to the purſuit of man- 


flouriſhing and increaſing 
__ towns.—ConneQicut and Maſſachuſetts contain, on an average, as 


uthern and temperate parts of 3 onions | 


ufacturez, which is exemplified in the maturity which ſome branches | 


” have already attained, in-theſe diſtricts. 


But there are eircumſtances, which dave deen already noticed with : 


To 2 view, that materially diminiſh every where the effect of a 


arcity' of hands. Theſe circumſtances are, the great uſe which 


_ may be made of women and children—the vaſt extenſion given, by 
_ Inte improvements, to the employment of machines, which, ſubſtitut- 
ing the agency of fire and water, has prodigioully lefſened the neceſ- 
- ſity for manual labour and laſtly, the attraction of foreign . , 1 
In all our populous towns there is already a large proportion 


nious and valuable workmen, in. different arts and'trades, who, by ex- 


8 png from Europe, have improved their own condition, and add. 


to the induſtry and wealth of the United States. It is a natural 


Herence, from the e 8 ience we have already had, that as ſoon as 


the United States ſhall preſent the countenance of a ſerious proſecu- 
tion of Fanart, foon as foreign artiſts ſhall be A gs ſenſible 
chat the ſtate of things here affords a'moral certainty of employment 


; and encouragement, competent numbers of European workmen” with 
. tranſplant themſelves, ſo as effectually to enſure the ſacceſs of the de- 


_  fign. © Theſe circumſtances ſufficiently obviate the. objettion. which: 


5 e from a ſcarcity of hands. i . 
But, to all the arguments vchich are brought to evincethe impratts 


| ability of ſucceſs, in manufatturing eſtabliſtments in the United 


3 States, it wouk# be a ſufficient anſwer, to refer to the experience of 


what has been already done. It is certain that ſeveral i 


rtant 
branches have grown up and flouriſtied, with a rapidity which ſuepriz- 
ez; affording an encouraging aſlirance of ſucceſs i in 0 


Ot cheſe the following are the moſt conſiderable, viz. Of Sin Tan- 
. "ned and tawed leathers, dreſſed fkins, ſhoes, boots and flippers, har- 
_ neſs and {addlery of all kinds, portmanteaus and trunks, leather breech- 
es, gloves, muffs and tippets, parchment and glue. Of Iron Bar ani 
88 nail rod and a a rae 7 12 
pots 
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ture attempts. 
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Pots and other hotiſehold utenſils, the ſteel and iron work of carriages m7 
and for ſhip btiilding, anchors, ſcale beams and weights, various tools il 
bf artificers,'and artis of different kinds. Of Wood—Ships, cabinet | 
_ wares, and turnety, wool and cotton cards, and other. machinery for 1 
manufattures and huſbandry; mathematical inſtruments, coopers Wares 
bf every kind. Of Fhx and e Pt e fail cloth, cordage, twine 
- and packthread. Of C. Bricks and coarſe tiles, and potters wares, 
Ardent fpirits and malt liquors. Writing and printing paper, ſheath- 
ing and wrapping paper, paſte boards, fillers ve preis papers, and pa- 
per 1 ats of für and wool, and mixtures of both. Wo- 
men's tuff and filk ſhoes. © Refined ſugar. Chocolate. Oil of ani. 
mals and ſeeds, ſoap, ſpermaceti and tallow candles. Copper and braſs 
Wares; particularly utenſils for diftillers, ſugar refiners and brewers, 1 
Andirois and other articles for houſehold uſe. Clocks, philoſophical —uͤ— 
18 Fier Tin Wares of almoſt all kinds for ordinary uſe. Car- | 
5 es of all kinds. Snuff, chewing and ſmoaking tobacco. Starch | 
- And hair powder: Lampblack and other painters colours, © Guts 


poder. 5 „ 1 
LE Belides the manüfactüre of theſe articles, whick are carried on as 
- Ny. Br trades, and have attained. to a conſiderable degree cf maturity, 
there is a vaſt feene of houſehold' tanifafturing, which contributes 
_ very largely 9e 5 the community. Theſe domeſtic man. 
dlz kures are proſecuted as Well in the ſouthern, as in the middle and 
*Horthern ſtares; great quantities of coarſe cloths, coatings, ſerges and 
_ | Ratinels, Unſey woolleys,” hoflery of wool, cotton and a coarſe 
| fuftfans, Jeans" and muüflins, checked and ſtriped cotton and linen 
goods, bedticks, coverlets, and cotinterpanes, tow linens, coarſe ſhirt- 
gs theetitigs, Towelling and rable Tinen, and various mittelten of 
"60k and cotton, and of cotton and flax, ate made in the houſehold 
way, und in many inftatices; to an extent, not only ſufficient for the 


ſupply of the families in which they are made, but for Tale, and-even 
in fonte eaſes for exportation,” It fs computed in a number of di- 
tris; chat two-thirds, three-fourths, four-fifths, and in ſome places 
even a greater proportion, of all the clothing, of the inhabitants is 
made by themfelves. In a moral and political view thele facts are 
en eee Cen ne 
0 Ne above enutneration” does not comprehend all the articles hat | 
axe manufactured as regular trades, The following articles, though 5 
manufactured in a leſs extenſive degree, and ſome of them in es | 
perfection, ought to be added. Gold, filyer, pewter, lead, glaſs andflone = 
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in 1 connected with huſbandry; ſuch are Hour and meal 
"vine; and the like. 
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hs Taz UNITED/STATAES. 
_ Having pointed out the advantages of encouraging manufactures 
in the United States, and enumerated. the articles manufactured, it 
remains that we ſpecify ſome of the articles which merit or require 
*encouragement. , In making the ſele&ion of objects, five circumſtances 
are entitled to particular attention: The capacity of the country 
to furniſh the raw material; the degree in which the nature of the 
manufacture admits of a ſubſtitute for manual labour in machinery; 
the faculty of execution ; the extenſtveneſs of the uſes to which 4 
article can be applied; its ſubſerviency to other intereſts, particularly 
"the great one of national defence. And of this deſcription, none are 
more efſential in their kinds, or more extenſive in their uſes, than the 
manufactures of iron, ſteel, copper, braſs, lead, coal, wood, ſkins, 
grain, flax and hemp, cotton, wool, ſilk, glaſs, gunpowder, paper, 
- Printed books, refined ſugars, chocolate, wines and maple ſugar. 
LO are the moſt important of the ſeveral kinds of manufactures, 
Which appear to require, and at the ſame time to be the moſt proper for 
public encouragement, either by bounties on the articles manufactur- 
ed, duties on imported articles of the ſame kind, or drawbacks of the 5 
duties upon the imported raw materials, according to the nature of | 


"the caſe. RS EO Iay // ĩ¼:m ge 
We have mentioned the manufaQures of wine and maple ſugar, as 
ödjects worthy. of legiſlative attention and encouragement in the 
United States. As to the firſt, ſucceſsful experiments have already 
deen made, by ſome new ſettlers of French people, on the river Ohio, 
which evince the praQicability of the manufacture of wines of an ex- 
cellent quality: And as grapes are the ſpontaneous production of all 
the United States, and, by culture, 8 in any deſirable 
quantity, and in great perfection, this manufacture, with proper le- 


' giflative encouragement, might be carried ,on to ſuch an extent, as 


" "greatly to diminilh, and in time, pethaps, wholly to preclude foreign 


importation Ss 1 | 5 „„ »» ͤ Vo Vd %% ̃ et Tar ce 
0 Kn 5 ö : ' & £4 Fo ” „ ee A af n A e 1 
dhe manufacture maple ſugar, though it has for mamy years 


1 carried on in the ſmall way, in the eaſtern ſtates, has but very lately 


' become an object of public attention. The eaſtern and middle ſtates, 
"furniſh a ſufficient number of maple trees to ſupply the United States 
with the article of ſugar; and, it is aſſerted, of a quality *equal, in 

the opinion of competent judges, to the beſt ſugars imported from the 
Weſt India Iſlands.” A perſon, whoſe judgment on this ſubject is 
much to be relied on, as well from his experience in the buſineſs, as his 
' eſtabliſhed character for candor and integrity, has given it as his 

opinion, That four active and induſtrious men, e e With 
materials, and conveniences proper for carrying on the buſineſs, may 
make, in a common ſeaſon, which laſts from four to ſix weeks, 40oolbs. 
of ſugar, that is z000lbs. to each man.” If ſuch be the amazing prod- 
uct of ſix weeks labour of an individual, what may be expected from 
the labours of the many thouſands of people who now inhabit, and may 
hereafter inhabit, the extenſive tracts of country which abound with 
the ſugar maple tree? This manufacture is ſo important and intereſt- 
ing, as it reſpects the wealth and proſperity of our country, and the 
_ cauſe of, humanity, that it deſerves the countenance of every good 
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citzen, and even national encouragement. No leſs than 18 millions 
of pounds of Weſt India ſugars, manufactured by the hands of ſaves, 
is annually imported into and conſumed in the United States. In 


rtion as this quantity can be leſſened by our own manufactures, 
Hy the hands of fr:emen, the wealth of the United States will be in -; 
creaſed, and the cauſe of humanity promoted. l. 
It is aſſerted from good authority, “ that the value of the manufac- 
tures of the United States is more than double the value of their ex- 
ports in native commodities, and alſo much greater than the groſt 
value of all their imports, including the value of goods exported 
gain. The American manufacturers confine their attention chiefly to 
articles of neceſſity, comfort and utility. Since the eſtabliſhment of 
the preſent federal government, the manufactures have increaſed with 
great rapidity, and particularly thoſe of the houſehold” kind, which 
are carried yn more or leſs in the families of - almoſt all the farmers - 
and planters in the ſeveral ſtates. V 3 


Mirrraxr SrxzxOru. ] Standing armies are deemed inconſiſtent 


With a republican government; we of courſe have none. Our mili- 


tary ſtrength lies in a well - diſciplined militia. According to the late 
cenſus, there were in the United States, 8 14, oo men of 16 years old 
and upwards, whites. Suppoſe that the ſuperannuated, the officers'of , 
government, and the other claſſes of people who are excuſed from 
military duty, amount to 114,000, there will remain à mulitia of 
J00j000 men. The increaſe of this number has been in proportion 
to the increaſe of the whole number of inhabitants ſince the year 1790. 
Of the militia a great proportion are well-diſciplined, veteran troops. 
No nation or kingdom in Europe, can bring into the field an army 
2 equal numbers, more formidable than ean be raiſed in the United | 
ates. 5 JJ) ͤͤ Ten” 
RxvkxUE AND ExrENDIrukE. ] The Revenue of the United States 
is raiſed from duties on the tonnage of veſſels entered in the United 
States, and on imported goods, wares and merchandize, and from an 
exciſe on various articles of conſumption. The amount of the duties 
arifing.on the tonnage of veſſels, for the year commencing" October 
1ſ,1790, and ending September zoth, 1791, amounted to 145,347 
dollars. The duties ariſing on goods, wares and merchandize, for 
the ſame year, amounted to 3,006,722 dollars. The amount of the. 
venue from the exciſe is A in round numbers at 400,000; 


mr ä 8 7 
| The followingTTablet will give an accurate view of the Revenue and 
Expenditure pf the United States at the beginning of "bg gout EA 
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: + Mr. Smith's (S. C.) ſpeech on the reduction of the public debt, December 1794. 
t See Report of the Secretary of the Treaſury, read in the Houſe of Repreſent. 
atives" of the United States, Jan, 19, 1795, containing a plan for the further ſup. | 
port of Public Credit, | | 
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. COMPARATIVE VIEW of ANNUAL 1 2 


" PERMANENT REVENUE, | 
nage as aſcertained for the 


year 1593 in conſequence of extra 
1 certain articles in 
that year which were re- exported, ja 12590,000- 


on . 


n import, - nn | 
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Toa permanent Revenue 1 
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vithin the United States, carriages 
for the conyeyanceof perſons, Li- 
cenſes for ſelling Wines and Spirits 
at retail, ſales at auction, e 


Total temporary Revenue, 
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| Bx —.— of Lig ht Houſe and other 1 
eſta eſtabliſhments for the N * | 
Navigation, - 33 


4 


1 on Foreign debt as Rated, - 678, 103.80 85 
Deduct intereſt on inſtallments of | N : 
; Ford debt for x79 to be padd F | 
proceeds of Foreign Loans, | 39,622.22] 
— 6338, 480 
TS on Funded Domeſtic Debt, - _» | (2,339,241 
Anteraſe on unfubſcribed debt com- | N 
puted according to contract, 4 - - | 66031 
140439753] 
„ 1 
anticipating the Revenue, - S” |; >; too, ooo 
Expenſes of che Civil Department: N | 
3 including foreign 9 — - + | 4754289 
benen of the depart- A 1 n 
men 5317,75. 7 
> "including Tenſor to n 
valids, 85, 357.047,39 7,332 
Txpenſes of Naval Departement fo a 2 * 


Exceſs of Revenue beyond the Ex- 
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The Wd information an die bead is derived from the following 


1 from che Report belvre alluded to. 
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Ti „ OX ITED STATES. iy 
ig of France 3 in ; Account 2 with the Unitid States, Dr 


1 80 Livres. . 
To — To 0 * United rates. on Ne % i cn ant. 
1 1795, ariſing. from payments exceeding | the. 
intereſt and inſtalments demandable by Fang. # 
to that period. 0 111,959] bi © 

Baking due to the French 8 on A anu-|. 3 
ary 1ſt 1795, (excluſive of interelt on dens v Perf 
ere an) - uf oF in; 


* 
3 *. I as y 3 
"T9 "FOI 0 Ex. * |. 


Contra. 1 n 
By 8 of: bene ores nd on the. 
loan of 18,000,000 which will be due on the. 2d off 
Yan years in the years 1795, 1796, 1799, ande 
1798, bearing intereſt from deere n 30 1704, ; 

2 5 per cent. per annum, hs | 
By 2 inſtalments of 1,000,000 8 1 on the 
| loan of 10,000,000 which will be due on the 4th] 
of November in the years 1795 and 1796, bear- 
ing intereſt from the 4th of enen 796. AP 
16 per-cent. per annum, 5 | 
By 6 inſtalments of 1,000,000 livres e e on the 16303 25550 
loan of 6,000,000 Which will be due in the years 
1797. 1798, 1799, 1800, 1801 and 1802, bear- 
ing intereſt from ee iſt + 179524 5 "_ cent in. 
e nee, e — © . 


N. B. A livre is 18 cems ab., e e 


Loans A n effected at 5 Fg ee fon account 
of the United States which remained unpaid on Decenibey 1 88 5 1 7945 
of the amount 12 00 e ee 
© 8 Ms 20,500,000 at five po cent. 
; 8,417,500 at four per cent. 


: iy at four and an half 
; 0 ales b 2,050,909 , cent. C per 
85 R : b pin 44? 3 F 4 ; * 30, 967, 500 guilders, at 40 I cents 
Amount 55 year's intereſt on 1 foreign Oy as due on the 31ſt of 
*+ December, 17 : | Dollars. _— 


3 678, os : 
a Total intereſt 000 SHA? op Ga contraths! r. 1.5 
iſting at the cloſe of the year 1794 e W 
The fore regoing, ſtatements furniſh a complete and authentic view of 
Bus er debt of the United hoes. as it en at 80 cloſe of the 
The 


year 1794. „ $305 508 Free 
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The act, making proviſion for the debt. of the United States, bas = 


appropriated. the proceeds of the weſtern lands as a fund for the dif. 
charge of the public debt. And the act, makin 3 for the re- 
dution of the public debt, has appropriated all the ſurplus of the 
duties on imports and tennage, to the end of the year 1790, to the 
urpoſe of purchaſing the debt at the market price; and has author- 
iſed the Preſident to borrow the further ſum of two millions of dollars 
for the ſame object. Theſe meaſures ferye to indicate the intention of 
| the : legiſlature, as early and as faſt as poſlibie, to provide for the extin- 
ent of the exiſting debt. ; 
«The foreign and . debts of che United states of Amer- 
Jen, ſays Mr. Coxe,* *as they appeared upon their public books on 
the firſt day of the current year, 1794, amounted to a little more than 
ſeventy-four millions of dollars. From this ſum ſeven or eight mil- 
lions-are to be deduRed, being different kinds of ſtock purchaſed in 
by means of the ſinking fund or due upon the books or upon certifi- 
cates from the United Sores to ſeveral of the members of the union: 
that is to themſelves. Of the entire balance, about fourteen millions 
will not bear intereſt until the year 1800. Much of the debt bears an 
intereſt at one half of the eſtabliſhed rate of this country. Some of 
it an intereſt of two-thirds, ſome of three-fourths, and ſome of 
four-fifths of the medium of gone intereſt of the Rates. It-there- 
fore reſults that | forty-eight millions of dollars in ſpecie, about 

11, ooo, ooo aan vs. 037 n purchaſe. or diſcharge all the debts of 
the United States, ich they owe to ndr wo bodies politic 
other than themſelves. 

The revenues of the United Seaton were eſtimated. in L791, at 

3,329,750 dollars; and in 1792, at $700,000, dollars. Ther have 
always exceeded the eſtimates. 

The revenues of 1793, and 1794, are very much Ane ere 
in full proportion to the commerce, agriculture, and proſperity of the 
country. The ſurplus revenue of 1793 was eſtimated at 2,300,000 ũ 
dollars. It was appropriated by law to the means « public ſtrength. 
and defence. 

The preſent eligible Scents of the: Uaited States, compared. with 
that of Europe at large, as it reſpects taxes or contrihntipns for the 

2322 of all publie charges, appears from the following ſtatement, 

urniſhed (1792) by a — of acknowledged abilities. In the 
United States, the average proportion of his earnings which each citi- 
zen pays for the ſupport of the civil, military and naval eſtabliſh- 
ments, and for the diſcharge of the intereſt of the public debts of his 
country, is about one dollar and a er; equal to te days labour, 
nearly; that is, 5 millions of dollars to 4 millions of people. In 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Spain, Portugal, Germany, &c. the 
taxes for theſe objects, on an average, amount to about fox dollars and 
2 quarter, to each perſon. Hence it appears, that in the United States 


"Hs we enjoy the bleſſings of free government, and mild laws; of perſon- 


2; _al-liberty, and protection of property, for one-fifth part of the ſum for 
each e mien * n ane 


8 
. * 
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benefits of a ſimilar nature, and too generally without attaining their 


Objects: For leſs than one-fifth, indeed, as in European countries, in 
general, 10 days labour, on an average, do not amount to 64 dollars; 


n this eſtimate proper allowances are made for public debts: © The 
Son war in the United States, at preſent,” requites nearly half a 


million of dollars annually, extra ; but this, being temporary only, is 
not taken into the eſtimate. ._ - 


From the beſt data that can be culated; the taxes in thie 83 | 


L States, for county, town and pariſh - purpoſes ; for the ſupport of 
| ſchogls, the poor, roads, &c. appear to he: conſiderably. lefs chan in 


thoſe cauntries; and perhaps the objects of them, except in roads, is 
d attained in a more perfect degree. Great preciſion is nat to be ex. 


pected in theſe calculations; but we have ſufficient documents to 
rove that we are not far from the truth. The proportion in the 
nited States is well aſcertained; and with equal accuracy in France, 
by Mr. Neckar; and in England, Holland, Spain and other king. 


doms in Europe, by him, Zimmermann, and other writers on the 


e 


States, nearly 12 millions of dollars were annually raiſed, for nine 


8 Fears ſueceſſively, apportioned on the number of inhabitants at that 
Pt which amounted to a little ſhoxt of four dollars to each perſon. 
| w 


| as raiſed principally by direct taxes. Perhaps a contribution 
of fix dollars a perſon, would not have been ſo ſeverely felt, had a 


of it been raiſed by impoſt and exciſe. 'Theſe ſums, mind e 


| the war, by the free wht Sean of the people, obviate all ſuch objec- 
tions as afſert that the United States are poor; at the ſame time they 


 evince that their ſituation. is eligible and proſperous, by ſhewing how | .» 
large 4 proportion of. their earnings: the ann in general can apply | —_— 


to. Joy private purpoſes. 


Mur.] A national mint was eſtabliſhed in 1791. It has fince | 
| _—_ — by law that the purity and intrinſic value of the filver 
Il be equal to that of Spain and of the gold coins, to thoſe 


of t the ſtricteſt European nations. The government of the United 


States derives no profit from the coinage. The mint eſtabliſhment 


has, till lately, been under the direction of that able and celebrated 
practical aſtronomer and mechanic, David Rittenhouſe, Eſq. His 


fucceſlor is Henry William Deſſauſure, Eſq. of South Carolina, a "E 


man in every reſpect qualified for the important office. 
Baxx or Tye UniTED STATES. ] This Bank was incorporated 
act of Congreſs, February 25th, 1791, by the name and ſtyle of Tha 


Profident, Dixeftors. and r of the Bank ef the United States. The 
amount. of the capital ſtock is # Geo dollars, one-fourth: of which 


is in gold and filyer ;. the other three-fourths, in that part of the pub- 


lic debt of the United States, which, at the time of payment, bears an 
| cerxuing interelt of 6 per cent. per annum. Two. millions of this 


capital ſtock of 10 millions, is fubſcribed by the Prefident, in behalf 


T7” of the United States. The Stockholders are to continue a corporate 


body, by the act, until the th day of March, 18113; and are capable, 
in Ws of holding dv to an amount not exceeding, in d whole, 
1 on 


OF the 0 of the late war and evil e in che United 
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15 million dollars, — — 10 million dollars, capita! 
ſtock. The corporation may not at any time owe, whether by bond, 
bill or note, or other contract, more than 10 nmlien dollars, eber n 5 
above the monies then actually depoſſted in the bank for Kale keepin 7 
unleſs the contracting of any greater debt- ſhall have been previouſly 
authoriſed by 4 law of the United States The corporation i is not at 
| Hberty to receive more than 6 per cent. per annum for or upon its 
loans or difcounts ; nor to purchaſe any publie debt whatever, or to 
deal or trade, direaly or indirectly, in any ching except bills of ex- 
change, gold or ſilver bullion, or in the ſale of gods really and truly 
pled! ed, for money lent, and not redeemed in due time, or of goods 
ſball be the produce of its bonds; they may ſell any part of che 
ke debt of which its ſtock ſhall be compoſed.” Loans not exceeds 
ing 100,000 dollars, may be made to the United TOES; and c partic 
ular ſtates, of a ſum not erxceeding 50,000 dollars. oy 
Offices for the purpoſes of diſcount. and depoſit 5 nay! us 


£7 eſtabliſhed within the United States, upon the ſame terms; and in 


the ſame manner, as ſhall be practiſed at the bank. Four of theſe 
offices,” called Branch Banks, have been already eſtabliſhed, viz. at Boſ- 
don, New Tork, Baltimore and Charleſton. The faith of the United | 
States is pledged that no other bank ſhall be eſtabliſhed by any future 
law of the United States, during the continuance of the above cor! 

| n. The great benefits of this Bank, as it reſpects public credit 


and commerce, have already been experienced. 4 This bank divides 2 


a profit of 8:per cent. per annum, paid balf yearly.” CH, ! Py. - 

-REL1G10N. 5 The conſtitution 'of the United: States provides 
againſt: the making of any law reſpecting an eftabliſkment'of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exereiſe of it. And in the conſtitutions of tie 
reſpective ſtates, religious liberty is a fundamental principle. In his 

important article, our government is diſtinguiſhed from that ef ev. 

xy other nation, if we except France. Religion here is placed on 
its proper baſis; without the feeble and unwãrranted aid of the eivil 
power, it is left tb be ſupported by its own evidence; by the lives of 
its profeſſors, and the Almighty care of its Divine Author Its pub- 


he teachers are maintained by an equal tax on property, by per rents, 5 


momies at intereſt, marriage and burial w b | e ad ry L 
and voluntary contributions; . "ft | 

All being left at liberty to chooſe their/own religion he people, 

as might eaſily be ſuppoſed, have varied in their choice. The bulk 
of the people would denominate themſelves Chriſtians; 'a ſmall pro · 
portion of them are Jews; ſome plead the ſufficiency. of natural re. 
bgion, and reject revelalion as unnèceſſary and fabulous; and many 
have yet their religion to chooſe. Chriſtians profeſs their religion | 
under various forms, and with different ideas of its doctrines, ordi- 

nances and precepts. The following denominatiens of Chriſtians are 
more or leſs numerous in the United States, vin Congregationaliſts, 
| ins, Dutch [Reformed Church, Epiſtopalians, Baptiſts, 
Quakers or Friends, Methodiſts, Roman Catholics, German Luthe“ 
rans, German Calviniſts or . er : Wien Men. 
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45 enen en, are the moſt numerous. In 
New, England, Alone, beſides thoſe which ate ſcattered through the 
middle and ſouthern Rates, there are e nl 1999; nil 
hs: den viz. e 1 9 
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2 is difficult to I what z is the preſent ceclebafiica rs . 
15 Congregational churches. Formerly their eccleſiaſtical proceed» 
ings were regulated, in Maſſachuſetts, by the Cambridg e Platform of 
church diſcipline, eſtabliſhed. by the Synod, 1648 ä Connecticut 
by the Saybrook Platform of diſcipline ; but fince the revolution, leſs 

regard has been paid to theſe conſtitutions, and in many. inſtances 
they are .wholly. diſuſed. Congregationaliſts are lack generally 
agreed in this opinion, that * Every church or particular e | 
tion of viſible ſaints, in goſpel order, being furniſhed with a Paſtor ot 
Biſhop, 7 5 walking together i in truth and peace, has received from 
the Lord Jeſus full power and authority, eccleſiaſtical, within itſelf, 
regularly to adminiſter all the ordinances of Chriſt, a; is not under 
kf other. eccleſiaſtical: juriſdiction. whatſoever.” Their churches, 
ſome 1 diſclaim — word eee as "OR to 


rien. 


to N vii, ext * pf . 
0 bs 8 in heatty, 3 an yer one NF i Fes WS is pong 16. 
lief, b cox communicatio on 925 their jo in / temporal or ſpiritual necei- 
4 wege In ins, unity, an d peace, by giving account any: to 


Feng g One another i in their 1 adminiſtrations ; in particular | 
by a: concurrent. teſtimony rt e juſtly cenſured.—4. To 
| FR is Rok fem, N MP) to. each other in caſe 52 
contentions, w jereby e peace of any... church. is di 

Rh Wb 9 of,1 more. than ordinary. importance, bs the ordina- 
tion, inſtallapon,..removal, V and depoſition of Paſtors or Biſhops—in 
doubtful and difficult queſtions, and controverſies, doctrinal or prace 
tical, that may ariſe—and for che rectifying, of. mal. adminiſtrations = 
And bealing of. errors. and ſcandals that axe not healed among them: 
ſelves . Ig taking notice, with a ſpirit. of love and faithfülneſs, of 


e.troubl es 284 diff zulties, errors and ſcandals of another church, 
10 Pa to Ac miniſter he (when the caſe "manifeſtly calls for 52 though 
. they ſhould ee their own good and duty, as not to cek It — 
1 admoniſhing one another, When there is cauſe for i it 3 and af- 
der * due courſe of means, . patien 0 withdraw from a churgh.ov | 
* party 7 therein, öb | ely. per. in; error or ſcandal.” > FEE 
| | | 2 conlociation 
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"| Accotifottation of churches was, at the period mentioned, confideted 
25 neceffary to a communion of "churches, (the former being but an 
agreement to maintain the latter) and therefore à duty, The con- 


ſociation of churches they defined to be, «Their mutual and ſolemmt 


agreement to exereiſe communion in ſuch acts às aforeſaid {meaning 
the acts of communion above recited) amongſt themſelves, with ſpecial 
reference to thoſe churches which, by Providence, are planted in a 


convenient vicinity, though with liberty reſerved without offence, to 


make uſe of others, as the rfature of the caſe, or the advantage of the 


opportunity may lead thereunto.“ 


The miniſters of che Congregational order, are pretty generally af. 5 


13 55 ſociated for the purpoſes of licenſing candidates for the miniftry, ani 
Friendly intercourſe and improvement; but there are few congtega- 


tional” churches that are confociated on the above principles; and 


| the practice Ras very generally gone into diſuſe, and with it ys com. 


munion of churches in moſt of the acts before recited. In Connecti- 5 


* 


eut and the weſtern parts of dane 


n 


ſufficient exaQnefs, the r N dauer ſects - 
eds differences oecaſion 


Foe in harmony. The epithets of diſtinction, ſuch as Calviniſts, 


denommation of Chriſtians in the United States. They Mi let. 


peas rp Placed Bay e mms Front ae ore, mf 
which all church officers and church mei- 


Li ations ; 60 ſettled miniſters, » 
Ei 34 EL 1 | 


29 ſettled miniſters, exclu 
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vytery. ia Bees: of e dae. 4 prelbyteriva ; 0 congregations ; 
ve of the congregations and miniſters of 
Tranſylvania preſbytery. 4. Synod of the Carolinas, 3 preſbyteries ; ; 


82 congre tions; 42 ſettled miniſters; the miniſters and congrega - 
tions in Abington preſbytery not included. If we ſuppoſe the num- 


e's of _ regations-in the preſbyteries which made no returns to 
to be 100, and the number of ſettled miniſters m the 


i Ns to —— 40, the whole number of preſbyterian congregations in 


1 


this connexion, will be 438, which are ſapplied by 223 ſeitled min- 


iſters, and between 79 and 80 candidates, beſides a number of ordain- 


ed minſters who have no particular charges. Each of the four ſy— 
nods meet annually ; befides which they have a joint meetin og by their 


commiſſioners, once a year, in General Aſſembly at Philadelphia: 


The Preſbyterian churches are governed by congregational, pref- 
dyterial and ſynodical aſſemblies, 


Theſe aſſemblies poſſeſs no civil 
jariſdiftion. Their power is wh olly moral or ſpiritual, and that only 
miniſterial and declarative. They poſſeſs the right of requiring obe- 
dience to the laws of Chriſt, and of excluding the diſobedient from 
the privileges of the church ; and the powers requilite for obtaini 

evidence and inflicting cenſure 3 but the higheſt puniſhment te ich 


their authority extends, is to exclude the'< nee and Apen. | 
Rent from the congregation of aig be 


The Church Seffion, which is the e panional abend of jadien- 


5 tory, conſiſts of the miniſter or 1925 ers and . of à particular 


boy bhp meer This body is inveſted with the ſpiritual government. 
„and have power to inquire into the knowledge 


a and chrilttan condu& of all its members; to call before them offend= 
ers and witneſſes, of their own denomination 3 to admoniſb, ſuſpend 5 
or exclude from the facraments, ſach as Reſerve: theſe cenſures'z to 


concert meaſures for promoting the ſpiritual intereſts of the corig re. 
gation 3 and to appoiat b ont the * Jndicatories of che 


Church. 


A Proftytery eonſiſts of all the miniſters, and one ruling elder Geog, 
each congregation, within a certain diſtri. Three miniſters and 


three elders, conftitutionally convened, are competent to do buſineſs. 


$ 


This body have cognizance of all things that regard the welfare of. | 


the particular churches within their bounds, which are not. cognizable 
* the ſeſſion. Allo, they have a power of receiving and iſſuing 


ppeals from the ſeſſions of examining and licenſing candidates for 


he i e e Ordo, ſettling, removing, or judging minĩſters-— 
of reſolving queſtions of doctrine or diſcipline—of condemning! exro- 
neous opinions, that injure the purity or peace of the church 
vie particular chnrches, to inquire into their ſtate, and redreſs the 


evils' that may have ariſen in them—of uniting or dividmg congre- 
ons, at the requeſt of the people; and whatever elſe tains 0 
Soria concerns of the churches undet᷑ their care. 


A Synod is 2 convention of ſeveral preſbyteries. The Ord Kare 


power to admit and judge of appeals, W brought u 8 


preſbyteries.—to give their judgment on all references pig 
off an eccieſiaftical * . ee an OTE 5 procedin 
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and the two former 
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Fu an 
a witnels. to: it by a public teſtimony againſt the errors of the times. This 
cone ion is not to be underſtood as indicating; ſubjection to a for- 
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nn. take eſfectual care that preſbyteries obſerve he: cots 
ſtitution of the church, Kris nd 


The higheſt Judicatory of the Preſbyterian church i is ſtyled The Gm 


eral. Aſſembly of the Profbyterian Church. in the I States of America, 


This grand Aſſembly is to conſiſt of an equal de elegation of biſhops 


and elders from each preſbytery within their juriſdiction, by the title 


of Commiſſioners to the General Aſſembly: ' Fourteen commiſſioners make 


a Quorum... . The General Ailembly conſtitute the bond of union, 


peace, correſ] pondence, and mutual confidence among all their church- 


es; and have — 4.1 to receive and iſſue all appeals and references 
which may arten iy be brought before them from inferior judicato- 
te 


ries to N and correct the proceedings of the ſynods, & c. To 
the General Aſſembly alſo belongs the power of conſulting, reaſoning, 
and judging in controverſies reſpecting doctrine and diſcipline; of re- 


proying, warning r bearing teſtimony againſt error in doctrine, or 


ammorality in practice in any church, preſpytery or fſynod of cor 


reſponding with fu i churches—of putting a ſtop to ſchiſmatical 


contentions. and dilputations—and in general of recommending and 
1 attempting reformation, of. manners, and of eee charity, truth 


and bolineſs in all che churches - and alſo erecting new ſynods. 


The eonfeſñon of faith adopted by the Preſbyterian church, ems 
| braces what are called the Calviniſtic doctrines; and none who diſbe- 
| vith their churches. - 
he General Aſſembly of the Preſbyterian e hold a friendly cor · 

reſpondence wir the General Aſſociation in Connecticut and che 


heve theſe doctrines are admitted into fellowſhip 


Convention of congr - miniſters. of eee by letter, 


bodies, to ſit in each 5 general meetings. 
Diſconnected with the churches of which we ha Bo —. Fe g. 


4 a are four ſmall preſbyteries in New En land, who have a ſimilar 


n of eccleſiaſtical, government: and diſcip diſcipline, and profeſs the fame 


doctrines. | 
+ Beſides theſe, than is che 66 Aﬀociate 8 of ieee 5 
| Raving 2 ſeparate ęecleſiaſtical juriſdiction, in America; and belong 
ing to, the Aſſociate Synod. of Edinburgh; which they Gelees is the 


only eceleſiaſtical, body, either in Britain or America, with which 
they. are _— concerning. the d rine and order of I church of 
oncerning the duty of confefling. the truth, and bearing 


a+. 


eign. juriſdiction; but. is preſerved for the ſake of maintaining unity 


Wich their brethren in the profeſſion of the chriſtian faith, and ſuch | 
an interourſe as might be of ſervice to the intereſts of religion. This 


ſect of, Preſbytefians, are commonly known by the name of Seeders, on 


80 their ſeceding fromthe national church in Scotland, in 1 736. * 


Doren Rsrormep churches in the United States, who maintain 
33 of the ſynod of Dort, held in 1618, are between 70 and 80 


: n. N 3 ix claſſes, which form one ſynod ſtyled ** 280 
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7 admitting delegates from their dale ure | 
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donſiſt of miniſters and ruling elders; each claſſis delegates two min- 
iſters and an elder to repreſent them. in ſynod. From the firſt plant- 
ing of the Dutch churches in New York and New Jerſey, they have, 
under the direction of the claſſis of Amſterdam, been formed exactly 
upon the plan of the eſtabliſhed church of Holland as far as that is ec- 
eleſiaſtical. A ſtrict correſpondence is maintained hetween the Dutch 
Reformed Synod of New York and New Jerſey; and the ſynod of North- 
Folland, and the claſſis of Amſterdam. The acts of theit ſynods are 
mutually exchanged every year, and mutual advice is given and re- 
ceived, in diſputes reſpecting doctrinal points Tn Yor” diſcipline. 
The ProTEsTant Eriscorar Church in the United States (the 
churches of that denomination in New England excepted] met in Con- 
vention at Philadelphia, October, 1785, and reviſed the book of com- 
mon prayer; and adminiſtration of the ſacraments; and other rites-and 
ceremonies, with 4 view to render the liturgy conſiſtent with the A- 


merican Revolution. But this reviſed form was adopted by none of 


the churches except one or two in Philadelphia. 


In October, 1789, at another meeting of their convention, a plan 
of union among all the Proteſtant Epiſcopal churches in the United 
Ztates of America, was agreed upon and ſettled; and an adequate 
| repreſentation. from the ſeveral States being preſent, they again re- 
viſed the book of common prayer, which is now publiſhed and gene- 
rally adopted by their churches, It is ſaid (Auguſt.1795).that 50,000 
copies have been printed ſince its reviſion; They alſo agreed upon and 
Publiſhed 17 canons for the government of their church, the firſt, of 
which declares that * there ſhall, in this church, be 4 orders in 
the miniſtry, viz. Biſhops, Prieſts and Deacons,” © 
At the ſame time they agreed upon a Conſtitution which provides 
that there ſhall be à general convention of the Proteſtant Epiſcopal 
"Church in the United States, on the ſecond Tueſday of September, of 
every third year from 1789-—That each ſtate is entitled to a repreſent- 
ation of both the clergy and the laity; or either of them, and may fend _ 
deputies, not exceeditig four of each order, choſen by the converition- _ 
of the State That the biſhops of the church, when three of more are 
_ preſent, ſhall, in their general conventions, form a ſeparate houſe, 
with a right to originate, and propoſe acts for the concurrence of the 
houſe of deputies, cofnpoſed of clergy and laity j and with a power to 
negative acts paſſed by the ee deputies, unleſs adhered to by 
four- fifths of the other houſe That every” biſhop ſhall confine the 
_ exerciſe of his epiſcopal office to his proper dioceſe or diſtrict That 
yy perſon ſhall be admitted to holy orders, until examined by the 
iſhop and two preſbyters, having produced the requiſite teſtimonials - 
—and that no perſon ſhall be Fen ee until he ſhall have ſubſcribed 
the following declaration“ I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Teſtament to be the Word of God, and to contain all 
things neceſſary to ſalvation; and I do ſolemnly engage to conform 
to the doctrines and worſhip of the Proteſtant Epiſcopal Church in 
+ dhe United States.“ 55 V 
They have not yet adopted any Articles of religion other than 
thoſe contained in the Apoſtles and Nicene Creeds. The number of 
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*Epiſcopal picker in the United States is not Fm ; in New 


England chere are between forty and fifty; but in the ſouthern ſtates 
they are much more numerous. Four Biſhops, viz. of Connecticut, 
New Vork, Pennſylvania, Virginia, have been elected by the conven- 


tions of their reſpective ſtates, and have been duly conſecrated. The 
er by the Biſhops of the Scotch Church, the three. latter by the 
Biſhops of the Engliſh church. And theſe four, in September, 1792, 
united in the conſecration of a fifth, elected by the convention of the 


ſtate of Maryland. Biſhops of Vermont and South Carolina ud 


| fines been elected. 
The Barrisrs, with ſome exceptions, are pom the Calvaniſtic * 


as to doctrines, and independents as to church government and diſci- 
Pine Except thoſe who are ſtyled © open communion baptits,”” of whom. 


chere i is but one aſſociation, they refuſe to communicate in the ordi- 
nance of the Lord's Supper, with other denominations; becauſe they 
hold that immerſion only is the true baptiſm, and that baptiſm is 
neceſſary to communion ;, it is, therefore, improper and inconſiſtent, 
in their opinion, to admit unbaptized perſons, (as all others are, in their 


view, but themſelves): to join with them in this ordinance ; though 


— allow miniſters of other denominations to preach to their congre- 
BR 4s and ſometimes to aſſiſt in ordaining their miniſters. . 
From an account taken by a preacher* of the baptiſt denomination, 


: 55 who has travelled through the United States, to aſcertain their num- 
ber and ſtate, we are enabled to give the following ſtatement of their 


eee UNE] church e an 8 . 


See of E FAITH and ORDER . 7793. 


| Me, Churches. Miniſters, Members... 
. Particular . 74% 41 | 956 117767574 
Seel Bop who Hold 1 2 33 OE 
Hands eflential to Communion „„ „ 1. 28 1672 
1 Ditto, who. hold Large Communion j 1. 75 | 24] 2447 
55 Ditto, ho hold Perſeyerance in Grace 13 26, 575: 
Ditto, who have no communion with VVV 
other Churches BWW 
* Len p. 5 14 57 
* FF 
VU 5 . = 5 ur 5+ bb 969 
. — 5 7 SA 5 6rnv of OS: $1: 106 
VF NE 'otal amount 145 1032 Is $92 [73475 
OE * Mr. John Aſplund, oo 
; 185 ! SUMMARY 
4 - N A > + . . 8 
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8 SUMMARY ACCOUNT "of th BAPTISTS ; ® ; NORTH AMERICA, for 1798, 1791, 1792, and 0795 


hs 


X 5 1 'Cnvncurs. | Minis TExs. 2 5 8 Vadis 555 
5 5 1395. 1 1791. | 1792. 179 1792] 1793. ;1| 1790. | 1791, | 1792. 1793. 
22 CES. | 7 105 116 8 120 146 154 157 ; 6619 6828 : 7231 „ 7303 | 
New Hampſhire, _ ;| :30 | 29 33 46 -48 48 ]| 1352] T7535] 2338 | 2549 . 
Rhode Tfland, ff 42 |. 41 4 „ d % ᷣ ⁵U: mp, 
„ Connefticut,-. - , ß 8 71. | 69 72 j 3942: 3106 3462 1 ĩð 
6 Vermont... = 7-38 38 41 36 | 40 40 || 1659 1830 2066 2221 N 
© New Yor, . 2 Nba |: 9&þ .9-4- 106 109 | 111 *j 4001] 4425 | 4895 5263 
092 New-Jerſey, © + 20 4 8:7] 90 , 29 ͤ 8 / 12197 7 8277. 
g Pennſylvania. | 628 39 37 34 35 35 VW 1276] 1326 1348 13686 
JJ oe V4. 40.1, 8 9 10 10 7 383230 
1 SY 45. a 
„ i 4-8 8 9 r 13 836 | Brig]. 905 920 
e Virginia: .< © = "$7209 | 2245-1: 223 271273 2/2 21140 21934 |-22590 | -22793 * 
— Kentucky, JVC. 6567 57 || 2847] 2979 3377 | 34832 
2 N Northweſt Territory, yt Eg 1 1 1 N 1 b 22 >: * 3 ; i 32 35 4 37 Ws 40 
" 5 South Territory, C 21.4: 2123 749] B82 996 1296 
North Carolina, © . 93102 105 171 374-1 "172 7433| 7589 | 7623 | 8017 
South Carolin, f *67 70 74 9396 98 3878] 4112 4389 | 4554 
| Fs Georgia, f . - 79 1 9-1 TT 
oo Total an amount 1 890 1 1000 T 1644 e [1233 1264 1280 63410 66234 700) 72402 
N. B. The e and Indian Churches — Miniſters are not t included in a-this Account. . „ 5 2 5 „ 
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Some of the leading principles of the regular or particular baptiſts, 


are—The imputation of Adam's fin to his poſterity—the inability of 
man to recover himſelf —effectual calling by ſovereign grace—juſtifi- 


cation by the imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt - immerſion for baptiſm, 
and that on profeſſion of faith and repentance—congregational church- 


es, and their independency, and reception into them upon evidence of 
found converſion. | . 


_ Farexps, commonly called » por This denomination of 
Chriſtians aroſe about the year 1648, and were firſt collected into re- 
ligious ſocteties by their highly-reſpeRed elder, George Fox. They 


; by of. America as carly as 1656. The firſt ſettlers of Pennſylvania 
were all of this denomination; and the number of Friends meetings 


in the United States, at preſent, is about 320. 


. -common with other Chriſtians, they believe in One Eternal God, and 
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in Jeſus Chriſt the Meſſiah and Mediator of the new covenant. To 
Chriſt alone, im-whoſe divinity they believe, they give the title of the 
Mord of God, and not to the ſcriptures ; yet they profeſs a high eſ- 
teem for theſe ſacred writings, in ſubordination to the ſpirit who in- 
dited them, and believe that they are able, through faith, to make 


wiſe to ſalvation—They reverence the excellent precepts of ſcripture, 
and believe them practicable and binding on every Chriſtian ; and 


that in the life to come, every man will be rewarded according to his 
Works. In order to enable mankind to put in practice theſe precepts, 


they believe, that every man coming into the world is endued with a 


Their doctrinal tenets may be ſummarily expreſſed as follows—In | 


meaſure of the Light, Grace or Good Spirit of Chriſt ; by which he is 


enabled to diſtinguiſh good from evil, and correct the diſorderly paſ- 
fions and corrupt propenſities of his nature, which mere reaſon is alto- 
gether inſufficient to overcome—that this divine grace is, to thoſe, 


who ſincerely ſeek it, an all-ſufficient and preſent help in time of need 


Hand that by it the-ſnares-of the enemy are detected, his allurements 


avoided, and deliverance experienced, through faith in its effectual 


operation, and the ſoul tranſſated out of the kingdom of darkneſs into 
the marvellous light and kingdom of the Son of God. Thus perſuad- 
ed, they think this divine influence eſpecially neceſſary to the perform- 
ance of the high act of which the human mind is capable, the wor- 
thip of God in ſpirit and in truth; and therefore conſider, as obſtruc- 


tions to pure worſhip, all forms which divert the mind from the ſe- 
eret influence of this unction of the Holy One Though true worſhip 
is not confined to time or place, they believe it is incumbent on 


' churches to meet often together, but dare not depend for acceptance 
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* » George Fox, being brought 


on a formal repetition of the words and experiences of others They 


think it is their duty to wait in filence to have a true RE of their 
condition beſtowed: on them; and believe even a ſingle 


1gh, ariſing 
from ſenſe of their infirmities and need of divine help, to be more 
Sar ie keine my, Wl + 2. 56. +: nogeptable 
They received their M ee this eireumſtance e In the year 1650, 

| efore two juſtices in Derbylhire, one of them, ſcoffing 

at him, ſor having bidden him and thofe about him, to zrcmble at the word of the 


Lord, gave to him and his followers, the name of Quaterr; à name by which they 
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| have fince been uſually denominated ; bot they themſelves adopted the appellation | 
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N to God, than any performances which originate in the will 
o e 
A They believe the renewed aſſiſtance of the light and power of 
» | Chriſt, which is not at our command, nor attainable by ſtudy, but the 
1 free gift of God to be indiſpenſably neceſſary to all true miniſty - 
Hence ariſes their teſtimony againſt preaching for hire, and conſcien 
tious refuſal to ſupport ſuch. miniſtry by tithes or other means. As : 
F- they dare not encourage any miniſtry, but ſuch as they believe to ET, 
ſpring from the influence of the Holy Spirit; ſo neither dare they at.. 
my 2 tempt. to reſtrain this influence to perſons of any condition in life, or => 
to the male ſfex—but allow ſuch of the female ſex as appear to be 
qualified, to exerciſe their gifts for the general edification of the 


21 church. x & 10'y | 5 | . 
„ They hold that as there is one Lord and one faith, ſo his baptiſm ies 
one in nature and operation, and that nothing ſhort of it can make 


us living members of his myſtical body; and that baptiſm with wa- 
cdWerr belonged to an inferior and decreaſing diſpenſation. With reſpe& - 

- WM! > $0: the e Supper, they believe that communication between 

5 Chriſt and his church is not maintained by that or any other external 

 F — . _ ordinance, but only by a real participation of his divine nature, 

. through faith; that this is the ſupper alluded to, Rev. iii. 20 and 

FF + that where the ſubſtance is attained, it is unneceſſary to attend to the 


> * 


8 ſhadow. | | EE | 
HBelieving that the grace of God is alone ſufficient for ſalvation, 
„ they can neither admit that it is conferred on a few only, while others 
Al ̃re left without it; nor, thus aſſerting its univerſality, can they limit 
its operation to a partial cleanſing of the ſoul from ſin, even in this 
life — On the contrary, they believe that God doth vouchſafe to aſſiſt 
the obedient to ſubmit to the guidance of his pure Spirit, througqx 
phoſe aſſiſtance they are enabled to bring forth fruits unto holinefs, 
| And to ſtand perſed in their prefent rank. TED 5 
4s to oaths, they abide literally by Chriſt's poſitive injunction, 
4 Swear not at all.“ They believe that * wars and fightings” are, 
in cheir origin and effects, utterly repugnant, to the goſpel, which fill - 
KF + breathes peace and good will to men.“ They alſo are firmly perſuad- 
cc that if the benevolence of the goſpel were generally-prevalent in 
he minds of men, it would effectually prevent them from opprefling, _ 
oo much more from enſlaving + their brethren, of whatever complexion 3 


*. 
8 
* 
* 


„ and would even influence their treatment of the brute creation, which 
would no longer groan the victims of their avarice, or of their falſe 

5 MK. ideas of pleaſure. They profeſs that their principles, which inculcate "8 

- *:  Jubmiſſion to the laws in all caſes wherein conſcience is not violated, - | 

gare a ſecurity to the ſalutary purpoſes of government. But they _ 

9 v puring the late war, ſome of their number, centrery to this article of their . 
2 . 1 Faith, thought it their duty to take up arms in defence of their country. This 35 
| laid the foundation of a ſeceſſion from their brethren, and they ROW form a ſep- ; 
SE oe. rate congregation in Philadelphia, by the name of the 15 Reſiſting or Figbting 
co ; AF 

IIgæ the preſent war of liberality and humanity, againſt avarice and 19 ne 

I © $a defence of the Blacks, the Quakegyhavy had the Signal honour of having fir ſe t 
- + i * : 6 4 : . . l * 1 8 , 
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„ hold that the civil magiſtrate has no right to interfere in matters of 


+, religion, and think perſecution, in any degree, unwarrantable, 
" #+- They rejet the uſe of thoſe names of the months and days, which, : 


having been given in honour of the heroes or gods of the heathen, _ 
*.  ., originated in their flattery or ſuperſtition ; and the cyſtom of ſpeax- 
5 ing to a fingle perſon in the plural number, as having ariſen alſo 
| from motives of adulation. Compliments, ſuperfluity of apparel or 
| furniture, outward ſhews of rejoicing or mourning, and obſervations - 
lf”  , of days and times, they deem incompatible with the ſimplicity and ſin- 
3 cerity of a Chriſtian life and they condemn public diverſions, gam- 
ing and other vain amuſements of the world. They require no formal 
5 Gikſeription to any articles, either as the condition of memberſhip, or 
do quality for the ſeryice of the church, |. 
* 5 "Fo effect the ſalutary purpoſes of dicipline, Monthly, Quarterly 
and Yearly meetings are eſtabliſhed. A Monthly meeting is com 
poſed of ſeyeral neighbouring congregations. Its buſineſs is to pro: 
vide for the ſubſiſtence of the poor, and for the education of their a, 
ſpring—to judge of the ſincerity and fitneſs of perſons appearing to 
be convinced of the religious principles of the ſociety, and defiring to 
be admitted to memberthip ; to excite due attention to the diſcharge - 


of religious and moral duties; to deal with diſorderly members; to hy 
appoint overſeers to ſee that the rules of their diſcipline are put in prac * 


tice ; to allow of marriages, &c,* ? e e Ln 
A Quarterly meeting is compoſed of ſeveral Monthly meetings, 8 
At this meeting are produced written anſwers from Monthly mecings.”.. 
to certain queſtions reſpecting the conduct of their members and tge 
| meeting's care over them. The accounts thus received are digeſt ed | - 
and ſent by repreſentatives to the Yearly meeting. Appeals from 
the judgment of Monthly meetings, are brought to the Quartefly® ®: 
The Yearly meeting has the general ſuperintendence of the ſociety .. 
in the country in which it is eſtabliſhed, The buſineſs of this meet- -., 
ing is to give forth its advice—make ſuch reg ulations as appear to be 
_ requiſite, or excite to the obſervance of thoſe already made, &c. Ap- 8 
peals from the judgment of quarterly meetings are here finally deter. 
mined; and a brotherly correſpondence, by epiſtles, is maintained RT” 
with other yearly meetings. Jͥͤͥ oe OT 
5 8 ; tf An dn eee A hp xl pot a a „„ e 3 As 
Their mode of marrying is as follows :—Thoſe who intend to mary, appear 
together, and propoſe their intention to the monthly meeting, and, if not attended = = 
by their parents or guardians, produce a. written certificate of their conſent, ſigned | KC. 
* Inthe preſence of witneſſes. The meeting then appoints a committee to inquirs 


+ 


whether they are clear of other engagements relpecting mariiage; and, if at a ſubſe- 3 oy 
quent meeting, to which the parties alſo come and declare the continuance of their 0 


intention, no. objections are reported, they have the meeting's conſent to folem- _ 

nize their intended marriage. This is done in a public meeting for worlſhjp, ta. 
Wards the cloſe of which the parties ſtand up and ſolemnly take each other for huſ= +» 4. 
band #ad wife. A certificate” of the proceedings is then publickly read and figned _ © 


* 


by the parties, and afterwards by the relations and others as witneſſes, Which cloſes 
; ar OY CO PTY EOS Ch9s En ye A AS Brp STE "4 
| a 1 The Quakers have, in all, Seven. yearly meetings, One in London, to which = 7% 's 
come repreſentatives from Ireland. The other fix are in the United States. io 
. New England, 2. New York, 3. New Jerſey and Pennſylvania, 4. Maryland; og 
Th Virginia, 6. The arolinas and Georgia, Pt 8 e oo e * 
; * 55 in 12 12 1 . WP: 
„ A y Y f by e WE | os 
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As they believe women may be rightly called to the work of the * 7 5 


miniſtry, they alſo think they may ſhare in their Chriſtian diſcipline. 
Accordingly they have monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings of 
their own ſex ; held at the ſame time, and in the ſame place with 


thoſe of the men; but ſeparately, and without the power of making 
1224 7 inet” re” les VV „ 
Their elders and miniſters have meetings peculiar to themſelves. 


Theſe meetings, called Meetings of miniſters and elders, are generally 


held in the compaſs of each monthly, quarterly, and yearly meet- 


ing for the purpoſes of exciting each other to the diſcharge of 
their ſeveral duties of extending advice to thoſe who may appear 


weak, &c. They alſo, in the intervals of the yearly meetings, give 


certificates to thoſe . miniſters who travel abroad in the work of the = 


miniſtry :. bo 35 N 5 4 5 e 5 „ e 

The yearly meeting, held in London, 1675, appointed a meeting, 
to be held in that city, for the purpoſe of adviſing and aſſiſting in 
caſes of ſuffering for conſcience ſake, called Meeting for ſufferings, 


which is yet continued. It is compoſed of Friends under the name 


of correſpondents, choſen by the ſeveral quarterly meetings, who re- 


or at Sa + © * 


and conſidered as a ſtanding committee of the yearly meeting. In, 
none of their meetings have they a Preſident, as they believe Divine 


per, to adviſe, reprove, comfort or exhort as occaſion my require; and. | 


to receive contributions for the relief of the church and poor. In or. 
der to admiſſion into their ſocieties they require only one condition, vize _ 
A deſire to flee from the wrath to come, i. e. a deſire to be ſaved from 


their ſins.““ It is expected of all who continue in their ſocieties, that 


they ſhould evidence their deſire of ſalvation, by doing no harm, by 
avoiding all manner of evil, by doing all manner of good, as they havæ 


e ability and opportunity, eſpecially to the houſehold of faith; employ- 


[ 


ing them preferably to others, buying of one another (unleſs they can 
be ſerved better elſewhere) and helping each other in buſineſs And 


aalſo by attending upon all the ordinances of God; ſuch as public 
| worſhip, the ſupper of the Lord, family and private prayer, ſearching 
the ſcriptures, and faſting or abſtinence. - The late celebrated Mr. 
> . John Weſley, is conſidered as the father of this claſs of Methodiſts, 
Who, as they deny ſome 7 the leading Calviniſtic doctrines, and bold = 
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2 of the peculiar'tenets of Arminius, may be called Armirian Mith- 
The famous Mr. Whitefield, was the leader of the Calviniftic 5 
bod, who are numerous in En gland, and a few are in different 
parts of the United States, who were patronized and ſupp! ied with 


miniſters, by the late lady Huntingdon. 


In 1788, the number Ls We: Neiun Methodiſts in the Paited States, | 
ſtood thus; „ 


c 2011 Delaware 8 

8. Colin I = 4 1998 

N. Carolina 659779 NewjJaſy * 151 

„ 14356 Ne York | ͤöð7ĩ ˙ 4 

Maryland | J 5 | 
| Total 5 43265 


Since this eſtimate of their N was taken, FOE few ſcatteri 
ſocieties have been collected in different parts of the New. England 
States, and their numbers increaſed in other parts; ſo that in 1790, 


the whole connexion amounted to 57621 1. To ſuperintend the Meth- 
odiſt connexion in America, they had, in 1788, two Biſhops, 30 El- 
ders, and 50 Deacons. 


In Great Britain and Ireland, the whole bade of perſons'i in full 
.connexion with the Methodiſt Epiſcopal church, amounted, 1 in 1790, 
to 71,568. 

8 e S of Non Carhobics in the United States i is 
eſtimated at about 50,000 ; one half of whieli are in the ſtate of Mary- 
land. Their peculiar and leading doctrines and tenets are too mw: 

erally "known to need a recital here. They have a Biſhop, who refi des 


| in Baltimore, and many of their congregations are large and reſpectable. 


The German inhabitants in theſe ſtates, who principally belong to 
Pennſylvania, and New York; are divided into a variety of ſects; the 
principal of which are, Lutherans, Calviniſts or Preſbyterians, Mora - 
vians, Tunkers, and Meunoniſts. Of theſe the German Lutherans 
are the moſt numerous. Of this denomination, and the German Preſpy- 
terians or Calviniſts, who are next to them i in numbers, there are up- 


wards of 60 miniſters, i in Pennſylvania and the former have 12, and 


the latter 6 churches in the Rate of New Vork. Many of their 
churches are large and ſplendid, and in ſome inſtances für ſhed with 


organs. Theſe two denominations live together in the greateſt har- 


mony, often preäehing in each others churches, and ſometimes unit- 


| ing in the erection of a chureh, in which they alternately worſhip. 


The Moravians are a reſpectable body of Chriſtians in theſe ſtates. 
Of this denomination,” there were, in 1788, about 1300 ſouls in Penn- 
{ylvania ; viz, at Bethlehem, between 5 and 600, which number has 
Boes inereaſed at Nazareth, 450; at Litiz, upwards of $00. | Their 


other ſettlements, in the United States, are at Hope, in New Jerſey, 


abont roo ſouls; at Wachovia, on Vadkin river, North Carolina, con- 
taining 6 ſchurches. / Beſides theſe regular ſettlements, formed by 


ſuch only as are memhers of the brethren's church, and live together 


in good order and harmony, there are in different parts of Pennfylva- 
nia, Maryland and New ſerſey, and in che cities and towns of New- 
fers * N New Tork, e Lancaſter, Yarktown, &c. 


1 "Fangregations ; 


PIE 


* 


1 


1 


rites and ceremonies as the former, though their local ſituation does 


not admit of ſuch particular regulations, as are peculiar to the regular 


ſettlements. 

They call themſelves, © The United Brethren of the Proteſiani Epi iſcopal 
Church. They are called Moravians, becauſe the. firſt ſettlers. in 
the Engliſh dominions were chiefly migrants from Moravia. [Theſe 
were the remnant and genuine deſcendents of the church of the an. 


_ cient United Brethren, eſtabliſhed in Bokemia-and Moravia, as early 


as the year 1456. About the middle of the laſt century, they leſt 


their native country to avoid perſecution, and to enjoy liberty of 
conſcience, and the true exerciſe of the religion of their forefathers, 
'They were received in Saxony; and other Proteſtant dominions, and 
were encouraged to ſettle among them, and were joined by many ſe- 
rious people of other denominations. . They adhere to the Auguſtan 
Confeſſion of Faith, which was drawn up by the Proteſtant divines at 


the time of the reformation in Germany, in the year 15 30, and pre- 


ſented at the diet of the empire at Auſburg; and which, at that time, 
contained the doctrinal ſyſtem of all the eſtabliſhed Proteſtant churches, 
hey retain the diſcipline of their ancient church, and make uſe of 
Epiſcopal ordination, which has been handed down to them in a direct 
line of ſueceſſion, for more than three hundred years.? 
They profeſs to live in ſtrict obedience to the ordinances of Chriſt, 
fach as the obſervation of the Sabbath, Infant Baptiſm, and the Lord's 


Supper; and in addition to theſe, they practiſe the. foot Walhing. the | 


; kiſs of love; and the uſe of the lot, 


They were introduced into America by Count Zinzendorf, and ſet - 


5 tled at Bethlehem, which is their principal ſettlement in America, as 


early as 1741. ee induſtry, ingen and nge, are 


| characteriſtics of theſe people. 
The Tunxkxs are ſo called in deriſion, from the word tunken, to put 


5 r morſel in ſauce, The Englith word that conveys the proper meaning 


of Tunkers is Schi or-Dippers: They are alſo called Tumblers, from 


the manner in Which they perform baptiſm, which is by putting the 


perſon, while kneeling, head firſt under water, fo as to reſemble the 
motion of the body in the action of tumbling, The Germans ſound the 


letters ? and 5 like d and p; hence the words Tunkers and Tumblers 


e been corruptly written Dunkers and Dumpler s. 
The firſt appearing of theſe people in America, was in the fall of the 
year 17.19, when abant twenty families landed in Philadelphia, and 


dliſperſed themſelves in various parts of Pennſylvania. They are what 
are called General Baptiſts, and hold to general redemption _ 


. 1 e ſalvation. 1 a \ Mt plaangels of dreſs. and 


language, 


*See Dayid Gew Hiſtory of © The Ancient and Modern United Brethren's - 


Church, tranſlated ftom the German, by the Rev. Benjamin La Trobe. London, 
1780. Thoſe who wiſh to obtain a, thorough and impartial knowledge of their re- 
ligious ſentiments and cuſtoms, may ſee them excellentiy ſummed up in a plain but 
nervous ſtyle, 1 in “ An Expoſition of Chriſtian Doctrine, as *. in the Proteſtant 
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egations of che brethren, who have their: cum church and min- 
ider, and hold the ſame principles, and doctrinal tenets, and church 


church of the United Brethren written in ee * A. G enn, ; and 
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language, and will neither ſwear, nor fight, nor go to law, nor 


take intereſt for the money they lend. They commonly wear their 


beards keep the firſt day Sabbath, except one congregation have 
the Lord's Supper with its ancient attendants of love-feaſts, with - 
waſhing of feet, kiſs of charity, and right hand of fellowſhip; They 


anoint the fick with oil for their recovery, and uſe the trine immer- 
fon, with laying on of hands and prayer, even while the perſon bap- 


tiſed is in the water. Their church government and diſcipline are the 
ſame with thoſe of the Engliſh Baptiſts, except that every brother is 


| 5 allowed to ſpeak in the congregation ; and their belt ſpeaker is uſual- 


ly ordained to be their miniſter. They have deacons, deaconeſſes 
(from among their ancient widows) and exhorters, who are all licenſ- 


ed to uſe rheir gifts ſtatedly. On the whole, notwithſtanding their. 


_ peculiarities, they appear to be humble, well-meaning Chriſtians, and 


have acquired the character of the harmleſs Tunkers. © i 
Their principal ſettlement is at Epbrata, ſometimes called Tunkers- 
town, in Lancaſter county, ſixty miles weſtward of Philadelphia. It 
conſiſts of about forty buildings, of which three are places of worſhip ;/ - 
One is called Sharon, and adjoins the fiſters' apartment as a chapel; 
another, belonging to the brothers' apartment, is called Bethany. To 
theſe the brethren and ſiſters reſort; ſeparately, to worſhip morning and 
evening, and ſometimes in the night. The third is a common church, 


called Zion, where all in the ſettlement meet once a week for public 


worſhip. ' The brethren have adopted the White Friars? dreſs, with 
ſome alterations; the ſiſters that of the nuns; and both like them 
have taken the vow of celibacy.- All however do not keep the vow. 
When they marry, they leave their cells and go among the married 
people. They ſubſiſt by cultivating their lands, by attending a print- 


ing office, a griſt mill, a paper mill, an oil mill, &c, and the ſiſters by 


ſpinning, weaving, ſewing, &c. They at firſt ſlept on board couches; - 
but now on beds, and have otherwiſe abated much of their form. 


er ſeverity. * This congregation keep the ſeventh day Sabbath. Their 5 | 
ſinging is charming, owing to the pleaſantneſs of their voices, the 


variety of parts, and the devout manner of performance. Beſides 
this congregation at Ephrata, there were, in 1770, fourteen others in 


various other parts. of Pennſylvania, and ſome in Maryland; The 


whole, excluſive of thoſe in Maryland, amounted to upwards of 2000 = 


| ſouls. = | 


The Mzxxontsrs derive their name from Menno Simon, a native of 


Witmars in Germany, a man of learning, born in the year 1505, inthe | ; 
time of the reformation by Luther and Calvin. He was a famous 


Roman Catholic preacher, till about the year 1531, when he became 


a Baptiſt. Some of his followers came into Pennſylvania from New : 
Vork and ſettled at Germantown, as early as 1692. This is at pre- 


ent their principal congregation, and the mother of the reſt. Their 


+ whole number, in 1770, in Pennſylvania, was upwards of 4000, divided 
into thirteen churches, and forty. two congregations, under the care of 


fifteen ordained miniſters, and fifty. three Iicenſed preachers. 


The Mennoniſts do not, like the Tunkers, hold the doctrine of gen- 


eral ſalvation; yet, like them, they will neither fwear nor fight, nor 
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bear any eat office, nor go to law, n nor take Aber l loi the money 
they lend, though many break this laſt rule. Some of them wear their 
= = beards ; wiſh each other's feet, &c. and all uſe plainneſs of fpeech and 
3 dreſs. Some have been expelled their ſociety for wearing buckles in 
> their ſhoes, and having pocket-holes in their coats. Their church 
of government is democratical. They call themſelves the Harmleſs 
» Chriſtians, Revengeleſs Chriſtians and Weaponleſs Chriſtians. They 
. are Baptiſts rather in name than in fact; 3 for they do not uſe immer- 
ſion. Their common mode of baptiſm is this: "The perſon to be bap-. 
tized kneels ; the miniſter holds his hands over him, into which the 
deacon pours water, which runs through upon the head of the perſon 
| kneeling. After this, follow impoſition of hands and prayer. | 
The denomination ſtyled UxIvERSALIs rs, though their ſchemes are 
very various, may properly enough be divided into two claſſes, viz. 
' : Thoſe who embrace the ſcheme of the late Dr. Chauncey, exhibited: 
= in his book entitled!“ The Salvation of all Men;“ and the diſciples of | 
\ 5 Mr. Elhanan Wincheſter and Mr. John Murray. 
1 A judicious: ſummary of Dr. Chauncey? 8 ſentiments has been Sir- 
en, as follows: 
That the ſcheme of revelation has the happineſs of all mankind 
Aying at bottom, as its great and ultimate end: that it gradually 
tends to this end; and will not fail of its accompliſhment; when fully 
completed. Some, in conſequence of its operation, as conducted by 
the 8on of God, will be diſpoſed and enabled, in this preſent ſtate, to 
» |. - . mate fuck improvements in virtue, the only rational preparative for 
| | ' happineſs," as that they ſhall enter upon the enjoyment of it in the 
next ſtate. Others, who have proved incurable under the means 
which have been uſed with them in this ſtate, inſtead of being happy 
To in the next, will be awfully miſerable ; not to continue ſo finally, but 
| that they may be convinced of their folly; and recovered to a virtuous 
„ = frame" of mind: And this will be the effect of the future torments 
| - _ --ppon many; the conſequence whereof will be their ſalvation, they 
. being thus fitted for it. And there may be yet other ſtates, before 
2 the ſcheme of God may be perfected, and mankind univerſally cured 
1 TS, of their moral diſorders, and in this way qualified for, and finally 
inſtated in, eternal happineſs. But however many ſtates ſome of the 
| 550 individuals of the human ſpecies may paſs through, and of however 
Jong continuance they may be, the whole is intended to ſubſerve the 
grand deſign of univerſal happineſs, and will finally terminate in it; 
* .-+.,.  mfomach; that the Son of God and Saviour of men, will not deliver u 
his truſt into che hands of the Father, who commilited it to him, 1 
„ HEM diſcharged his obligations in virtue of it; having finally fixed | 
. r men in heaven, when God will be All in All, "I 
5 The number of this denomination is not known. The open ales. 
< - cates of this ſcheme are few; though the number is larger, who em- 
Hrace the doctrine of the falvation of all men, upon principles ſimi- 
Aar, but yarioufly * from thoſe on which e 
| "ob nee is rr myrgs; | * 8 
| 8 85 


5 N = | In Miſs H. Adam's 40 View of Religions,” are Univerſal ys, hers the read- 
. "IP find alfo a e of the arguments for and againſt his ſcheme. 
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- The latter claſs of Univerſaliſts have a new ſcheme,.differing effen. 
tially from that of the former, which they reje& as inconſiſtent and 
abſurd : And they cannot conceive how they who embrace it, can, 
<« with any degree of propriety, be called Univerſaliſts, on Apoſtohe 
5 as it does not appear that they have any idea of being ſaved 
Y, or in the Lord, with an everlaſting, or with any ſalvation“ 
Hence they call them © Phariſaical Uniyerſaliſts, who are willing ta - 
1 The reader may form an idea of ſome of the tenets of this denomi- 
nation of Chriſtians, from what follows, collected from the Letter re- 
ferred to in the note, and from a candid, well-written letter to the 
Author, from an intelligent Univerſaliſt. Theſe letters, written lates 
ly, by the heads of the denomination, and profefling to rectify miſ- 
takes reſpecting doctrines propagated. under the Chriſtian name to 
give the character of a. Conſſten or Chriſtian Univerſali/i—and. to ac- 
quaint the world with their real ſentiments, we have reaſon to conclude, 
Zire as true an account. of their ſcheme as can be obtained.  _ 
From theſe letters it appears, that they © conceive that God is the 
Father of the univerſe, that the Creator is almighty, that his purpoſe 
in creation was worthy the character, Father; and of courſe that it 
was graciouſly benignant; that bis *decrees are his eternal purpoſe, © 
According to the council of his own will, whereby for his own. glorg _ . 
he hath tore-ordained whatſoever ſhall come to paſs ;? that the plan 
of redemption was coeval with the creation, and that the events ß 
time, through the over-ruling providence of Jehovah, will finally 
iſſue in the happineſs of every human being.“ They believe that 
public worſhip on every firſt day of the week, is an incumbent 
duty. on all real lovers of divine truth that prayer, as it indicates 
truſt in, and dependence on God, is part of his worſhip- They believe 
that the Deceiver, who beguiled Eve, and not our fit parents themſelves, 
did the deed which brought ruin. and death on all the human race — 
That there are two claſſes of fallen ſinners the Angeli who kept not 
their firſt eſtate, and the human nature decei ved by the former, and ap- 
| parently deſtroyed conſequent thereon that a uſt God, in the law 
given by Moſes, has denounced: death and the. curſe on every ane wha 
continueth not in all things, auritien in the hook of the law to do them. but tat 
the ſane God was manifeſted. in the fleſh. as the head of every mann. 
made under the law; to redeem. them that are under the. law, being made «<< | 
curſe for them. that be taſted d:ath for ceny man, being a Saviour, not ß 
a fem only, but of all men and that the declaration of this is the goſpel. 1 
They believe that when God denounces on the human race, woes | 
Wrath, tribulation, death, damnation, &c. in the ſcriptures, he ſpeaks 
in his legiflative capacity as the juſt God who will by no means clear tb 
ede e when he ſpeaks of mercy, grace, peace, of life as the gift 
7 God, and ſalvation mower 2 eee e ge” 2 „ 
of the ju God and Saviour that the former is the language of the law: 
the — language of the goſpel. eee 5 


They deem it an incumbent duty with deep anguiſh of ſpirit to 
confeſs their manifold tranſgreſſions; unfeignedly to repent of every + 


e 6s V. evil; 93 
See Mr. Murray's © Letter to a Friend!” page 499.47) priated in Rofan, 179%//%nſʒ/ 
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5 them ſuppoſe that every time they eat bread and drink wine, they com- 
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evil; to ſupplicate the upholding mercy of their redeeming God, and 
to proſtrate themſelves low at his footſtool for forgiveneſs of ſins. 
They believe that a paternal Creator holds in his hand the rod of 
Fatherly chaftiſement, and that they who forſake the way of truth ſhall 
be beaten with many ftriper. The Chriſtian Univerſaliſt deprecates the - 
divine wrath, and would be holy as God is holy.” ER 
They believe that the Prince of Peace came to ſave the human nature 
from the power and dominion of the Devil, and his works that he 
came to deſtroy the latter, that he might ſave the former—that Sin 
is the work of the Devii—that he is the Worker and Doer of whatever © 
gives offence” —that Jeſus, as the Saviour of the world, ſhall ſep= ' 
arate from his kingdom, both the evil Worker and his evil works; the 
evil Worker, in the character of goats ; the evil works in the character of + 
fares, They ſuppoſe that what is wicked in mankind, is repreſented | 
by the evil ſeed ſown by the evil One in human nature, and that * when 
the Sower of the evil ſeed, and all the evil ſeed ſown, ſhall be ſeparat- 
ed from the ſeed which God ſowed, then the ſeed which is properly 
God's ſeed, will be like him who ſowed it, pure and holy.” 8 8 
They conſider all ordinances as merely fbadoaut; yet they celebrate 
the Lord's Supper, by eating bread and drinking wine; and ſome of 


ply with our Lord's injunction, Do this in remembrance of me.” 
The bread and the wine, they conſider as the ſtanding memorials 
of the collection of the many individuals of mankind into-one myſtical 
body of our Lord—that theſe appropriated emblems will not fail to 
figure this divine union; and they are ready to ſay, for as often as xe 
eat this bread and drink this cup ye do ſhew the Lord's death till he 
come.”” They © admit of but one baptiſm, the baptizer Jeſus Chriſt, - 
the elements made uſe of, the Holy Ghoſt and fire.” They con-  * 
ceive, however, that the ſprinkling with water cannot injure. an in- "4 
funnt, but as they find no example of this ceremony in holy writ, they 1 0 
are contented with dedicating their children to him to whom they prop- | 
-erly belong?” 1 „„ OR | 
They believe in a judgment / and a judgment to come that the » i 
paſt judgment is either that in which the world was judged in tile 
ſecond Adam, according to the word of the Saviour, Now i the judg- 
ment of this world —now ts the Prince of this world caſt out, and judgment 1 
executed on them and on the whole human nature, according to the j 
righteous judgment of God—or that which every man is to exerciſe | 
upon himſelf, according to the words“ ;udge yourſelves and ye ſhall nof 
be judged*—® The judgment to come is that in which all who have not 
Judged themſelves—all unbelievers of the human race, and all the 
fallen angels, ſhall be judged by the Saviour—but theſe two characters 
viz. unbelievert of the human race, and the fallen angels ſhall be placed, the = 
former on the'right, the later on the {ft hand of their Judge : the one vx 
under the denomination of ſteep, for whoſe ſalvation the Saviour lad. 
- down his life—the other under the denomination of goats, who are 
| . the accurſed, whoſe nature he paſſed by The human nature (6: Rs 
"the ſberp or unbelievers: of the human race) as the offspring of the 
. everlaſting Father, and the renſeme of the Lord, ſhall be Wanke. by 
FTT 5 e divine 


1 ; « I y 
©; . 


j . © they will be judged by their own head; and as the head of evefy man 


1 judgment, it is ſaid, Here, inſtead of head and members, being judged together, 
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divine power, into the Kingdom prepared for them, before the fondatim of 55 
the auorid the other nature, (i. e. the goats, or fallen angels) will 
be ſent into the fire prepared for them. From which it appears, that it 
is their opinion, that unbelievers of the human race, or ſbeep and the fallen 
angelt or goats, will be the only claſſes of creatures concerned in the 
awards of the laſt judgment and that the righteous, of believers in 
Chriſt, will not then be judged; having previouily judged themſelves.“ 
But the reſt of mankind,” ſay they, © will. be the ſubjects of this 
judgment, when our Saviour ha be revealed from heaven in flaming fire, 1 
taking vengeance on them that know} nat God, and obey not the goſpel ; and they 
Fall then be puniſbed with everlaſting ee rom <A preſence of the Lord _ 
and the glory of his 2 Their inference from, and expoſition of this 
paſſage, are Peculiar, and will ſerve to give the reader an idea of their 
manner of explaining other parallel es of ſcripture. From this 
__ "awful revelation of the Saviour, to take vengeance on them that know © | 
not God, and obey not the goſpel, they infer this conſequence, © they 
ſhall then be made to know God, na obey the goſpel.” The ever. 
laſting deſtruction, from the preſence of the Lord and the glory of = 
bis power, with which they hall be puniſhed, they ſuppole is ſuffered 
by unbelievers, in conſequence of the revelation of the everlaſting: 
deſtruction, previous to this awful period; and that they will ſuffer no 
. puniſhment after it; for *it is not ſaid” they ſay, * that they ſhall be 
_ everlaſlingly puniſhed with deſtrution.” They explain their idea of - Þ 
 everlaſling puniſhment and ſuffering the pain of eternal fire, thus; Were 
it poffeble to find a culinary fire that never would be extinguiſhed, but 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word, was everlaſting or eternal-—ſhould. any 4 
member of the body paſs through that burning flame, though but x | 
moment of time had been thus ſpent in paſſing through; yet even in 
that moment, it would ſuffer the pain of eternal fire; But whether they & 
believe it pgſble that there ſhould: be ſuch a fire, or that unbeſievers = 
_ ſhall be doomed to ſuffer the puniſoment of eternal fire by thus paſſing 
through it, they do not declare. VV 
They do not ſuppoſe that all mankind will be on a level in the 
article of death, but that they who die in unbelief, will lie down in ſor- 
rom, and rife to the reſurrection of damnation, or condemnation? 
and when the books ſhall be opened, and the dead, both ſmall a 
great, ſhall be judged out of the things written in the books, every 
mouth ſhall be topped, and all the world become guilty before God 
and while confcious of guilt, but ignorant of a Saviour—they ſhall calk 
on the rocks and mountains to fall on them to hide them from the 
_ wrath of the Lamb: But that in this judgment the judge is the Saviour 


is Chriſt, all of courſe muſt be acquitted and ſaved. - 
Although they believe that the devil is the deer or worker of every 
ching that gives offence ; yet they aſſert that © all men at all times are 
nm ide following paſſage, the contrary: ſeems to be aſſerted, Speak ing of the laſt- 
Wit the bead Chrift, the divine nature, the members are conſidered in their diſtinck 
 charaQers, as good and evil, or bdiever and unbeliever, as children of /ight,-and chile 
Axen of darkneſs—a and judged by their own head.“ I Letter, p. 33. . CR 
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1 Angers! and come e ſhort of the glory of God ;” but they believe that 


hat Chriſt ſuffered, : was conſidered by the great Lawgiver, as done 


and ſuffered by every man in his own, perſon ; and that every man is 


as much intereſted in what Chriſt the ſecond Adam did, as they 


were in what the firſt Adam did”—thus believing, they conſider God 


as juſt in being their Saviour, as he would have been i in their eternal 


damnation. 
The Conſiſtent Univerſal; if, « does not conſider hiniſelf under the law 


a any more than a woman conſiders herſelf under the direction or domin- 


ion of a huſband that is dead and buried; nor is he afraid of death, 
being aſſured that Jeſus hath aboliſhed death, and left nothing of it but | 


the /hadoew.” 
The Univerſaliſts of this denomination, aſſert the duty of doing 


: right as men, as members of civil ſociety, and as Chriſtians. That 
as members of civil ſociety, they muſt ſubmit to the laws; or if 
thought too ſevere they may avoid them by a removal from the ſtate. 
That as Chriſtians, they muſt be under the direction of Chriſt, and do 
whatſoever he commands them ; and theſe are his commandments, *© that. 

eve believe in him, and love one . aniather:?? 


On the whole, © the Chriſtian Univerſaliſt ar believes, that a 
though every individual of mankind are the children of the Moſt High, 


not to deſtroy, the Chriſtian Iniverſaliſt, with holy gratitude, and devout 


adoration, repeats the ſucceeding words, Nevertheleſs, my loving 


fail. LMS. Leiter.! 
The number of this 8 pred with that of ſome 


others, i is inconfiderable. Theſe are ſcattered through moſt of the 


- Rates z but the largeſt body of them are in Boſton, where Mr. Mur- 


ray ſtatedly preaches to a large eongregation. They have a number 
of conſtituted churches, which are governed by an eecleſiaſtical con- 


ſtitution, formed in 1789, by a ſmall. convention of their miniſters at 


Fer 
= 


Philadelphia. | 


There is a ſmall, and ſingular ſect of Chetltians, called e 5 


Which have ſprung up among us as lately as 1774; when a few of this 
ſect came from England to New Vork, and there being joined by a 
few others, they ſettled at Niſqueunia, above Albany, which is their 


though they originated from his plaſtic hand, were redeemed from 
perdition by his benignant interpoſition, and are upheld by his om- + 
nipotent power; yet if they forſake his ſtatutes, which point invaria- 
- bly to the paths of Peace, he will “ viſit their tranſgreſſions with a 
rod, and their iniquities with ſtripes.” (Pſalm Ixxxix. 32.) But as 
all calamities, in the hands of infinite goodneſs, are deſigned to reform and 


| " Kindneſs I will not utterly take from him, nor ſuffer my faithfulneſs to 


principal ſettlement: A few others are ſcattered in different parts of 8 


the country. 

The head of this party, While ſhe ked, * was Anna Leeſe, ſtyled the 

Elect Lady. Her followers aſſerted, that ſhe was the woman ſpoken 

of in che e N of me eien ang that ſhe ſpoke ſeven- 
ty-two' 


* F her dats and ee het contrary, we died in 1784, 


i was ſucceeded by one James Whitaker, who alſo died in 1787. Joſeph Meacham, 


| who. has attained the reputation of a N among them, isat gee their Leader.. 
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ty-two tongues : And although theſe tongues were: unintelligible to 
the living, the converſed with the dead, who underſtood her language: 
They alleged alſo that ſhe was the mother of all the Elis; that ſhe 
travailed for 'the whole world that no blefling could deſcend to any 
_ perſon but only by and throngh her, and that in the way of her being 
© poſſeſſed of their fins, by their confeſſing and repenting of them, one 
by one, according to her directiol. 55 e 
- Their leading doctrinal tenets; as given by one of their own de- 
nomination, are, That the firſt reſurrection is already come, and 
now is the time to judge themſelves. That they have power to heal 
the ſick, to raiſe the dead, and caſt out devils. That they have a cor- 
reſpondence with angels, the ſpirits of the ſaints and their departed 
friends. That they ſpeak with divers kind of tongues in their public 
aſſemblies. That it is lawful to practice vocal muſic with dancing in the 
Chriſtian churches, if it be practiſed in praĩſing the Lord. That their 
church is come- but of the order of natural generation, to be as Chriſt 
_ was; and that thoſe who have wives are as though they had none. 
That by theſe means heaven begins upon earth, and they thereby loſe 
their earthly and ſenſual relation to Adam the firſt, and come to be 
tranſparent in their ideas, in the bright and heavenly viſions of God. 
That ſome of their people are of the number of the 144;000 who were 
redeemed from the earth, and were not defiled with women. That 
the word everlaſting, when applied to the puniſhment of the wicked, 
means only a limited period, except in the caſe of thoſe who fall front 
their church; and that for ſuch there is no forgiveneſs, neither in this 
world nor that which is to come. That it is-unlawful to fear, game, 
or uſe compliments; and that water baptiſm and the Lord's Supper 
are aboliſhed. That Adam's fin is not imputed to his poſterity ; and 
that the doctrines of election and reprobation are to be rejected. 
The diſcipline of this denomination is founded on the ſuppoſed 
perfection of their leaders. The mother, or the Ele& Lady, it is ſaid, 
obeys God through Chriſt. European elders obey her. American la- 
bourers, and common people obey them; while confeſſion is made of 


= every ſecret thing, from the oldeſt to the yortngelt. The people are 


made to believe that they are ſeen through and through in the goſ- 
pel glaſs of perfection, by their teachers, who behold the tate of the 

dead, and innumerable worlds of ſpirits; good and bad. 

_ Theſe people are generally inſtructed to be very induſtrious, and 


- © to bring in according to their ability, to keep up the meeting. They 


vary in their exerciſes. Their heavy dancing, as it is called, is per- 
formed by a perpetual ſpringing from the houſe floor, about four 
inches up and down, both in the men's and women's apartmen t,mov- 


ing abont with extraordinary tranſport, ſinging. ſometimes one at a 


time, ſometimes more, making a perfe& charm. 


This elevation affects the nerves ; ſo that they have intervals of 


 fhuddering, as if they were in a ſtrong fit of the ague. They ſome- 
times clap hands, and leap ſo as to ſtrike the joiſt above their heads. 
They throw off their outſide garments in theſe exerciſes, and ſpend 
heir ſtrength very cheerfully this way. Their chief ſpeaker often 
calls for attention, when they all ſtop and hear ſome harangue, and 


then 
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then fall to dancing again, They aller; that: their dancing is the 
token of the great 70 and happineſs of the New Feruſfalem fla, and 
denotes the victory over. ſin. One of the poſtures, which: increaſes! : 
among them, is turning round very ſwift for an Hour art. bf This | 
they lag is ro ſhow the great power CC 
Phey ſometimes fall on their knees and Male 4 ſound lke-the roar- 
ing of mahy waters, in groans and cries to God as thoy: ay, for the 
wieked!world-who Perfecuté then,! ᷑ ?; TD IS 7 ok 20h 
The Jews are not numerous in the United States They have 6 
agogues at Savannalli, Charleſton, (8. C.) Philadelphia; New York, 
and Newport. Beſides thoſe Who Tefide at theſe Places; there _ 
- 6thers ſeattered i in different toons 1 in the United States. WEL Wal & 2G 
The" Jews in Charleſton, among other peculiarities f in burying their 
desdz Rave theſe ! After the funeral dirge is ſung; and juſt before the 
corpſe 15 depolited i in the Stave, the” (coffin is opened, and a finall bag 
ef earth} taken from the gra he, is carefully put under the head of tlie 
deccaſed f then ſome powder; ſaid to be eafth brought from Jeruſa- 
lemi, And carefully kept for this purpoſe, is taken and put upon the 
eyes of the corpſe, in token of their remembrance of the holy land, 5 
and of ' their expectations of returning thither/ in God's appoint- 
ed time. Whether 2 com is pm: ee ce the Jews, is not 
kom FEI ati 2 1935 | 
They Senerally BE = Klees deutet wake Holy Land; Shs | 
they ſhall be exalted above all the nations of the earth. And they 
fatter themſelves that the period of their return will ſpeedily arrive; 
though they do not venture to fix the preciſe time. | 
The "whole number of perfons wWho profeſs the Jewiſh: religiong 
in all parts bf the werldyis ſuppoſed to be about three millions; who, 
As their Phraſe 3 is, are witnelles of the wy of _ in al the nations 
in che world.“ NS EBT QUO OMDL:  gitige af 
Bees the Eeligious hs Um rated. e {tees of the Ger! 
man 1Kabitants in Pennfylvanla, who are ſtyled Swixsziuprans, and, 
in Maryland, 4 fall nurnber called Nrcotrtzs or New Quaxers 5 
PE with the di GLUE: eminent of theſe ſets T am not ac- 
uninted:; - „ AFB AI IO barung oe Pe 
7 e Ti adenten 0 e de Are already ſid af the iſe 
| covery and ſettlement of North America, we ihlll here give & brief 
hiſtory of the late War with Great Britain; wich a ſketch of the events 
which preceded And prepared the Way for the revolution? This 
general view of che hiſtory ef the United States; wilt ſerve: as a 
ſaitatile tntrodudtion: tothe Particular hiftories/of the: ſeveral ſtates: 
— was of originally: 0! led by uncivilized nations, who lived 
| moſtly by hunting and” Bing. The Europeans; who firſt S iſited . 
_ theſe ſhores, trealing the native as wild bealts: of che foreſt, wllich 
Rate no Py in the woods Where they roam; Planted the ſtand: 
ard r ir reſpedtive _—_— where hover ue ET and: 1 in. their 
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names lai 
ment in North America, numerous titles this kind werg acquired 


hither for | vos ei of fiſbing and traging with 
as ſuch titles were, they were afterwards; the cauſes of contention be- 
. tween” the European nations. The ſubjects of different, princes often 
laid claim to the ſame tract of country, becauſe both had difepyered; 


guiſh veſſels, which they ſound along the Spaniſh 


4 2 land on the coaſt of England or France, and; | 
| fiſhermen and peaſants, claim the whole country by right ö AN. STA 


Tas UNITED STATES 
ime: T by right of diſcovery,*- Prior to any; fettle-- 


by the Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, and Dutch navi gn who came 
e natives. Sli ight. 


the ſame river or promontory, or becaule the, extent of their reſneAive. 


elaims was undetermined. 7 7; oi bis T6 wars} od Þ> 


_/While: the ſettlements in this __ Kh eee country were incon- 


fiderable and ſaattered, and the trade of it confined to the bartering. 


of a few trinkets for furs, a trade carried on hy a few adventurers; the; 
interfering of elaims produced no important controverſy among the 


ſrttlers or the nations of Europe. But in propertion to the progreſs 
of population, and the growth of the, American trade; the jealouſies, 
-of the nations, which had made early diſeoveries and ſettlements on 
tis eoaſt, were alarmed: Ancient claims were revived'z and each 
power todłk meaſures to extend and ſecure i its own Abe at the 
Epenſe of a rival. 


By the treaty of Utreeln © in 2 TY the, Englih. claimed. A right. er 


| evtting logwood in the Bay of Campeachy, in South America. In 
the exerciſe of this right, the Engliſh merchants had frequent oppor- 


tunities of carrying oma contraband trade with the Spaniſh ſettle- 
ments on che continemm. To remedy this evil, the Spaniards xeſolved 


do annihilate a chim, Which though often acknowledged, had never 
been clearly aſcertained; - To effec this deſign the — the. En: 

ih. Main, and and many of 

the Britiſk ſubje s were doomed. to. work in the mines of Potoſi. 

Repeated ſevermies of this. kind at length (1739) produced a war 


deren England and Spain. Porto Bello was taken from the Span- 


zards, by admiral Vernen. Commodore Anſon, with a ſquadron of + 


| ſhips, ſailed to the 8guth Seas, diſtreſſed the, Spaniſh ſettlements on 


the weſtern ſhore of America, and took a galleon laden with immenſe 
riches. But in 4745 a formidable armament, deſtined to attack Car- 
thagena, under the command of lord Cathcart, returned wiuccelſl, 


ful, with the laſs of upwards of twelve thouſand. Britiſh ſoldiers;and 


ſeamen; and the defeat of the expedition; An * oh mour Kon 


the miniſter, - Sir Robert Walpole, which praduced 
adminiſtration.” Tlus change removed the, ſcene 1 ar ig: _ 


fo that America was not immediately affected by.the ſublequent.tranſ. = 


actions ; except that Louiſburg, the ptinei pal fortreſs of Cape Breton, 
was taken from the French by general Reppereil, ae by cm-. 
dore Warren. and a body of New England wrogps, F. Gai li AC. 

This war was ended in 2748, by the, neaty. (of, peace - . 
h Chapelle, by. ad: reſtitution; was made, oath fades, fal Pla- 


| NaN ona 7 275 7 e ee IRE eehte 
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5 4 roc however, was of ſhort duration The French poſſeſſad Can- 
ada, and had made conſiderable ſettlements i in Florida, Claiming the 
country on both ſides the Miſfiſippis-by right o 1 copery, Ta ſecure 
and extend their claims, they aa a line of forts, from Canada 
to Florida.. They had . eee at Niagara, and 
erected. a fort at. the juacon of egana and Monongahela rivers; 
called Fort Du Quefne. They uh pains to ſecure. the friendſhip 
and aſſiſtanee of the natives j eneroachmenis were made npon the 
Engliſh paſſeſſions, and mutual injuries ſuecoeded. The diſputes 
among the ſettlers in America, and vie! meaſures taken by the French 
to command all the trade of the St: Lawrence-tivar. on the not 1 
of the Miffiſippi an ihe ſouth, excned, a Jealouly. i the. Eng 
tion, which Joon, broke forth in open Wart, | 
The next year three other expeditions were undertaken: EY Cas: 
ca againſt the French. One was conducted by general Monckton, 
ho had orders, to. drive the French ſrom their encroachments on 
: the province of Nova Segtia? This expedition was attended with 
| . General — bro was Ne with a dans of ae. to take 


IX 1755; — 1 3 2 Fort Du ies but; in 
_ penetrating through the wilderneſs, he incautiouſly fell intd an am- 
| pings and ſuffered. a: total defeas. . General Braddock! was killed, 
but che 2 not purſuing the vanquiſhed acroſs the river, being 
eager in, plundering. the baggage ot the dead, à part of his oops 
Were ſaved by flight. under the conduct of. general Waſhington, at 
that time a-colonel; who then began to exhibit proofs. of thoſe mili- 
tary talents, by which he afterwards conducted the armies of Ameri- 
| ca to victory, and his. gountry to independence > 74 
The ill faceeks of theſe expeditions; left che Diet: * ents in 
Amexica expoſed to the depredations af both the French and Indians. 
But che war now raged i in. Europe and the Faſt badies; and engaged 
che attention of both nations in thoſe GT FTI 52, mot fs 

It was not until the campaign in 13858, hat af airs yr TO Hy Ran 
-ſavoutable aſpe& in America. Bur upon a change of adminiſtration. 
Mr. Pitt was: appointed. Prime miniſter, and the. operationis- .of mar be- 
- came. more vigorous-and ſucceſsful. Nee Amberlt was ſent ic 
take poſſeſſion of Cape Breton; and; After a Warm ſtege, the garriſon 

Ol n ſurrendered by capitulation, General. orbes Was pro 
ceſsful in taking poſleſion of Fort Pu Quelne, which che Franth | 
. _ fit to abandon, Rut general Abersrombie, who commanded 
the troops deſtined: to a 10 the French at Crown: Point and Ti- 
 conderaga, attacked the ines at Ticonderoga, and was defeated witii 
& terrible ſlaughter of his troops. A his lefoat, ke ret nod ao his 
eee eee bo $645 iv 67 

125 next year, more, effect dens ies ware babe to ſoleipe the 

ch in America. General Prideaur and Sir William Jobnfau-be- 

n rade of che W Peja by hs e French fort Near | 
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'rbe French —— iin+ likewite volt his life. wude was 
oon followed by the capture of Montreal, "by 5 encraF Amherſt, "and 

Canada has remained ever ſimee in 'polſeMoh: ft the Enolith. © 3285 
Colonel Grant, in 1761, defeated: the Eherokees' in Carolina, And 
obliged them to ſue for peace. The next year Martinico was taken 
by admiral Rodney and general Monckton; and alſo the iſland of 

Grenada, St. Vincents and others. The Elpthve: of theſe was: ſoon 
of Cat by the furtenties of the Havannals, this capital of the ifland 
| he ubs !“ 

In 17637 4 definitive reokty! of peace wit Sedus at Paris N. 
| tween Great Britam, France and Spain; by which the Engliſh ceded 
to the French feveral lands which they had taken'from them in the 

- Weſt Indies, but were confirmed in the poſſeſſion of alt North Ameri- 
da om this ſide the Milippi; exeept the iſland of Orleans. 

But this war, however brilliant the ſucceſſes and glorious the Sent. 
proved the cauſe of great and unexpected misfortanes to Great Brit- 

ain. Eiigaged with The combined powers of France and Spain, dur- 
ing ſeveral Fears, hey exertions -were ſurpriſing” and her expenſe im- 
menſe. Fo diſcharge the debts of the nation, the parliament * was 
| obliged to have recourſe to new expedients for raiſing money. Pre- 
vious to the laſt treaty: in 1763, the parliament had been fatisfied to 
raiſe a4 weren on the American deten by a rg pin of their 
made Io bee 


100 4 1 of Keadwel Tl woe, in aan which have been | 
ſeldom. equalled in any conttrys! he whole annual expenſe of their 
-domeſtic' adminiſtration amounted to leſs than £70,600 fterling!- _ 
©0147 will be proper here to obſerve, that there were fqur kinds of 
- gbverament” eftabliſhed. tr the Britiſh American colonies. The firſt 
was a charter government;/by-which the powers of legiſlation! were 
veſted in a goyemo?s council and aſſembly, choſen by the people. Of 
chis kind were the governments of Connecticut and Rhode- Hand. 
The fecond was 4 proprictary-governmenit; in which the proprietor of 
che: province was 7 govern) although he generally reſided abroad, 
and adminiſtered the government b epa Fo bar own appointment ; | 
the aſſembly only dg choſen by: > th people. duch were the govern- 
ments of Pennſylvanla and Maryland; xt nelly, of) New Jerſey 
and Carolina. The third kind was that of royal government, where 
the g 5 or and Seel were appointed . crown, and the af. 
by tho'pes ple; 55 — this kind were the governments of "New 
5 T8917 n 4 * Nr en Et * Sy © 80. Hampffires 
e auen, was skilled by the burſting ofa r, before the ſurrender of 
the French, | x 
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Hampſhire, New York; New Jerſey, (after 'the year 1702) Virginia, 
the Carolinas, aſter the reſignation of the proprietors, in 1728 and 
Georgia. The fourth kind was that of Maſſachuſetts, Which differed 
from all the reſt. The governor was appointed by the king. So far 
it Was a royal government. But the members of the council were 
elected by the repreſentatives of the people The governor, howev- 
er, had a right to negative a certain number, but not to fill up vacan- 
cies: thus oceaſioned. This variety of governments created different 
degrees of dependence on the crown. In the royal governments, to 
render a law valid, it was conſtitutionally required that it ſhould be 
ratified: by the king; but the charter governments were empowered 
to enact laws, and no. ratification by the king was neceſſary. : It was 
only required that ſuch laws ſhould: not be contrary to the laws vt 
E The charter of Connecticut is expreſs to this purpoſe. 

At the beginning of the laſt war witch France, commiſſioners Fom 
many of the colonies had afſembled at Albany, and propoſed that a 
great council ſhould: be formed by deputies from the ſeveral colonies} 
which, with a general governor to be appointed by the crown, ſhould 
be 5 to take meaſures for the common ſafety, and to raiſe 
money for tlie execution of their deſigns. This propoſal was not 
reliſhed by the Britiſh miniſtry; but in place of this plan, it was pro- 

poſed, that the governors of the colonies, with the aſſiſtanee of one 
or two of their council, ſhould aſſemble and concert meaſures for the 
eneral defence, erect forts, levy troops, and draw on the treaſury of 
England for monies that ſniould be wanted; but the treaſury to be 
reimburſed by a tax on the colonies, to he laid by the Engliſh parha- 
ment. To this plan, which would imply an avowal of the right of 
parliament to tax the colonies, the provincial aſſemblies objected with 
unſhaken firmneſs. It ſeems therefore that the Britiſh parliament, 
before the war, had it in contemplation to exerciſe the right they claim. 
ed of taxing the colonies at pleaſure, without permitting them to be 
repreſented. Indeed it is obyious that they laid hold of the alarming 
ſituation of the colonies, about the year 1754 and 1755, to force them 
into an acknowledgment of the right, or to the adoption of meaſures 
that might afterwards be drawn into precedent, The colonies, how- 
ever, with an uncommon. foreſight and firmneis, defeated all their at- 
tempts. The war was carried on by requiſitions on the colonies for 
ſupplies of men and money, or by voluntary contributions 

But no ſooner was peace coneluded, than the Engliſh parliament 
reſumed the plan of taxing the colonies ; and to juſtify their attempts, 
ſaid, that the money to de raiſed was to be appropriated to _—_ 

the expenſe of defending them in the late war, 

The firſt attempt to raiſe a revenue in America, appeared i in the 
memorable amp ad, paſſed March 22, 1 765; by which it was enacted 
that certain inſtruments of Writing, as bills, bonds, &c. ſhould not be 
valid in law, unleſs drawn on ſtamped paper, on which a duty was laid. 
When this bill was brought in, Mr. Charles Townſend concluded a 
ſpeech in its favour, with words to the following effect, And now, 
will theſe Americans, children planted by our care, nouriſhed up by 
our. ard till * are grown to a degree of 3 and opu- 

T2 | 'Ence, 
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lence, and protected by dur ars, will they grudge to contribute the it 
mite to relieye us from the heavy weight of that burden which we lie 
under?“ To which Colonel Barre replied. They planted. by your 
are! No, your — planted them in America. They fled 
from tyranny to a then uneulti vated and unhoſpitable country, where 
they expoſed themſelyes to almoſt all the hardſhips to which human 
nature is liable; and among others to the cruelty of a ſavage foe, 
the moſt ſubtle, and I will take upon me to ſay, the moſt formi- 
dable of any people upon the face of God's earth; and yet, actuated by 
principles of true Engliſh! liberty, chey met all hardſhips with pleaſ- 
ure, compared with thoſe who ſuffered in their own country, from the 
hands of thoſe who ſhould have been their friends. They nouriſhed 
up by;Four indulgence! They grew by your neglect of them; As 
ſoon as you began to care abont them, that care was exerciſed in ſend» 
ing perſons to rule them in one department and another; who were per- 
haps the deputies of deputies to ſome members of this houſe, fent 
to ſpy out their liberties, to miſrepreſent their actions, and to prey up- 
du them men, whoſe behaviour on many occaſions, has cauſed 
the blood of thoſe ſons of liberty to recoil. within them men pro- 
moted to the higheſt ſeats of juſtice, ſome, who to my knowledge were 
. by going 10 a foreign country, to eſcape being brought to the 
ar of a cohrt of juſtice in their own, They protected by your arms ! 
They have nobly taken up arms in your defence, have exerted a val- 


5 * 


dur amidſt their conftapt and laborious induſtry, for the defence of a 
| l Us frontier was drenched in blood, while. its interior parts 
Yielded all its little ſavings to your emolument; and believe me, re- 
member I this day told you ſo, that the ſume ſpirit of freedom which 
actuated that people at firſt, will accompany them Rill ; But prudence 
forbids me to explain myſelf farther, God knows, I do not at this 
time ſpeak from any motives of party heat; what I deliver are the 
genuine ſentiments of my heart. However ſuperior to me in general 
nowledge-and experience, the reſpectable body of this houſe may be, 
yet I claim to know more of America than moſt of you, having ſeen 
und been converſant in that country. The people I believe are as 
_ truly loyal as any ſubjects the king has; but a people jealous of their 
liberties, and who wi vindicate them, if ever they ſhould ſbe violated: 
But the ſubject is too delicate] will ſay no more... 
No fooner was the ſtamp act publiſhed in America, than it raiſed a gen -· 
eral alarm. The people were filled with apprehenfions at an act which 
they ſuppoſed to be an attack on their conſtitutional rights. Ihe 
colonies petitioned the king and parliament for a redreſs of the griev- 
ance, and formed aſſociations for the purpoſe of preventing the im- 
portation and uſe of Britiſh: manufactures, until the act ſhould be re- 
pealed. luis ſpirited and unanimous oppoſition of the Americans; 
ptoduced the deſtred effect; and on the 18th of March, 1766, the ſtamp 
act was repealed. The news of the repeal was received in the colo- 
Bides wich uni verfal joy, and thie trade between them and Great Britain 
was renewed on the moſt liberal Footing. g. 
ue parliament, by repealing this act, ſo obnoxious to their Amer- 
iean brethren, did not intend to lay aſide the ſeheme of raiſing a rev- 
35 : „%% OW wg ih” enue 
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enue in the colonies, but merely to change the mode. Accordingly 
the next year, they paſfed an act, laying a certain duty on glaſs, tea, 
Paper and painters colours; articles which were much wanted, and not 
_ manufactured in America. This act kindled che reſentment of the 
Americans, and excited a general oppoſition to the meaſure ; ſo tliat 
Parliament thought proper, in 1770, vo take off thefe duties, except 
three pence à pound on tea. Tet this daty, however 4trifling; kept 
alive the jealouſy of the colonifts, and their oppoſition to parliament- 
But ãt muſt be remembered chat the inconvenience of paying the 
; as not the ſole nor principal cauſe of the oppoition 5*it wis 
the pviucipli, which, once admitted, would have ſuhjected the colonizs 
do unlimited parliamentary taxation, without the: privilege of being 
repreſented. The right, abſtractly conſidered, was denied; and the 
imalleſt attempt xo eſtabliſi che claim by precedent, was unifosmly 
reſiſted. The Americans could not be deceived as to the views ef 
patliament; for the repeal of the ſtamp act was accompanied with an 
unequivocal declaration, “that the parlament had a right to make 
laws, of ſufficient validity, to bind che colonies in all cafes whatſoever,” 
The colonies therefore entered into meaſures to encourage their 
own manvfactures and home productions, and to xetrench the uſe f 
Foreign ſuperffuities; while the importation of tea was prohibited. In 
the royal and proprietary governments, and in Maſſachuſetes, the 
_ governors and people were in @ ſtate of continual warfare. - Aſſem- 
Ses were repeatedly called, and ſuddenly diſſolved. While fitting, 
the' aſſemblies employed the time in Rating grievances and framing 
remonſtrances. To inflame' theſe difcontents, an act of parliament 
Was paffed, ordaining that che governors and judges ſhoald receive 
their ſalaries of the crown; thus making them independent of the 
provincial aſſemblies, and removeable only at the pleaſure of the gs 
Theſe arbitrary proceedings, with many others not here mention- 
ed,“ could not fail of producing 2 rupture... 1 
On the ſecond of March, a fray tek place in Boſton, near Mr. 
Gray's rope-walk, between a private ſoldier of the 29th regiment, and 
an'inhabitant. The former was ſupported by his comrades, the latter 
by the. rope-makers, till ſeveral on both ſides were involved in the 
conſequences. On the fifth a more dreadful ſeene was preſented. 
The ſoldiers, when under arms, were preffed upon, inſulted and pelt- 
ed by a mob armed with clubs, ſticks, and ſnow- balls covering ſtones. 
They were alſo dared to fre. In this ſituation, one of the foldiers 
hs had received a blow, in reſentment fired at the ſuppoſed aggreſ- 
ſor. This was followed by a ſingle diſcharge from fix others. Three 
of the inhabitants were killed, and five were dangerouſſy wounded. 
The town was immediately in commotion. Such was the temper, 
Force, and number of the inhabitants, that nothing but an engagement 
to remove the troops out of the town, together with the advice of 
moderate men, prevented the townſmen from falling on the ſoldiers. 
"Phe killed were buried in one vault, and in a moſt reſpectful manner, 
FP P. DR e e in n agg. 
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In; oth to expreis the indjgnation: of the inhabitants at the laughter 
of their brethren, by daldie quartered among them, in violation of 
their civil liberties. Capt. Preſton, who commanded the party whi web 
Hired on the inhabitants, was committed to jail, and afterwards tried. 
The captain, and ſix of the men, were acquitted.” Two were brought 
in guilty of man. laughter. It appeared on the trial, that the ſold 
were abuſed, mſulted; threatened and pelted, before they fired. It was 
alſo! proved, that only ſeyen uns were fired by the "right priſoners. : 
Theſe circumſtances induced the jury to make a favourable yerdig. 
The reſult df the trial reflected great honour on John Adams, {the 
Preſent Vice Preſident of the, United States) and Jofiah Quincy Eſqrs. 
the council for the priſoners; and alſo. on the 1 wang of che jury, 
-who ventured ro 18 7 an vpright verdi, jade defiance of f popylic 9 4 | 
zone. * e 
N conſequences'oF. this W 0 cent unk Jeep e minils. af 

| the people, and were made ſubſervient to important purpoſes... The 

_ F: nannixverſary of it was obſerved with great ſolemnity for 13 years. Elo- 

| | «quent orators were ſucceſlively employed to deliver an annual ora · 

tion to preſerye the remembrance of it freſh in their minds. On theſe * 
dccaſions che bleſſings of liberty-—the horrors of flavery—the dangers 
of a ſtanding arm —the rights of the colonies, and a variety of ſueh 
Topics; were Ava ted to the public view: under their: moſt pleaſing 

it and alarming forms. [Theſe annual omtions adminiſtered fuel to the 

It" frre of liberty, and kept it burning witi an inceſſant fiame. / 

8 |! | In 173, the ſpirit of the Americans: broke out into open violence. 
1 | | The Gaſpee, an armed ſchooner belonging to his Britannic Majeſty, 
3 had been Aationsd 1 Providence, in Rhode Ifland; to prevent imug- 

if | gling. The vigilance of the commander irritated; the inhabitants to 
it that degree, that about two hundred armed men entered the yeſſel at 

2 | night, compelled the officers and men to- go aſhore, and ſet fire to the 
=_ - . Ichooner:” A reward o five hundred pounds, offered by government 

it for apprehending any of the Perſops boncęrged in this ng AQ, 

{i produced no effectnal diſcoyery, 

18 About this time, the diſcovery and publication of ſome private con- 

| a fidential letters, written by the royal officers in ados to perſons in 

office in England, ſerved to confirm the apprehenſionk df the Ameri- 

Lans, with reſpect to the deſigns of the Britiſh government. It was 

now made ohvious that more effectual meaſures would be. taken to ef. 
tabliſh the ſupremacy of the Britiſh. parliament- over the. colonies. 
The letters recommended deciſive meaſures, and the writers were 
charged, by the exaſperated KAmęricans, with betraying thejr truſt and 
the people they governed. 

As the reſolutions of the colonieg not to import or ene tea, 
had, in a great meaſure, deprived the Engliſn government of a reven- 
ue from this quarter, the parliament- formed adcheme of introducing 

dea into America, under cover of the: Eaſt India Company. For this 

purpoſe an act was paſſed, enabling the company to export all ſorts of 
Seas, duty free, to any place whatever. The company. departed from 
ther uſual mode of ae buſineſs, and became ther own exporters, | 
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Several” ſhips: were freighted with teas, and ſent to the American 
| colonies, and factors were appointed 0. ene nd poſe of their 
| ned rey bon ba three gut 

4. The: Anaticgns, determined to ks thei revenue: tle as. the 
Engliſh;parliament in every poſſible ſnape, conſidered the attempt of 
the Eaſt India Company to evade the reſolutions of the colonies, and 
diſpoſe of teas in Ametica, as an indirect mode of taxation, ſanction: 
ed by che authority of parliament. The people aſſembled in various 
places, and in tlie large commereial towns, took meaſures to prevent 
the landing of the teas. Committees were appointed, and armed with 
extenſive powers to inſpect merchants*.hooks, to propoſe taſts, and 
make uſe of other expedients to fruſtrate the deſigns of the Eaſt 
India Company. The ſame ſpirit pervaded the: people from New 
Hampſhire to Georgia. In ſome places, the conſignees of the teas 
were intimidated.! o far as to relinguiſh their appointments, or to 
enter into engagements not to act in that capacity. The cargo ſent 
to South Carolina was ſtored, the conſignees being reſtrained from 
pHffering the tea for ſale. In other dender the ſhips: returned back 
Gidon diſcharging their cargoes. 

It was otherwiſe:in Maſſachuſetts. The tea Hips a deſigned for the 
ſupply of: Boſton, were conſigned to the ſon, couſins and particular 
friends of goyexnor Hutchinſon. When they were called upon to 
reſign, they anſwered, ( That it vas out of thein power.“ The col- 
lector refuſed to give 7 ny unleſs. the veſſels were diſcharged 
of dutjable articles. * refuſed to give à paſs for the 

veſſels, unleſs: ee qualified from the cuſtumrhouſe. The gov - 
ernor likewiſe. requeſted admiral Montague to guard, che paffages 
out of the harbour, and gave orders to ſuffer no veſſels, edaſters ex 


5 cepted, to paſs the fortreſs from the town, without a paſs ſigned by 


himſelf. From a combination of theſe circumſtances, the return of 
the tea veſſels from Boſton was rendered impoſſible. The inhabit- 
ants. then had no alternativo, but to prevent the landing of the tea, 
or to ſuffer it to be landed, and depend on the unanimity of the peo- 
ple not to purchaſe it, or to deſtroy the tea, or to ſuffer a deep- laid 
ſeheme againſt their ſacred liberties to take effect. The firſt would 
have required inceſſant watching by night, as well as by day; for a 
period of time, the duration of Mhich no ne could compute. The 
ſecond would have been viſionary to childiſnneſs, by ſuſpending the 
liberties of a growing country, on the ſelf· denial and diſcretion of 
every tea drinker in the province, They viewed the tea as a vehicle 
of an unganſtitutional tax, and as inſeparably aſſociated with it. To 
avoid the one they reſolved to deſtroy the other. About ſeventeen 
perſons, dreſſed as Indians, repaired to the ſhips, broke open 342 
cheſts of tea, and, wihont doing af other damage; dichargod their 
contents into the water.“ 5 

No ſooner did the news. of. this 3 of the. 2 * Gent 


5 Brise chan the parliament determined to puniſh chat devoted town. 


On the king's laying the American baer them, à bill was 
2 == ns e Wy! 6 ene ie landing and eg 


9 
* Ramſay! $ mla, P. 99. 
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8 landing and ſhipping of goods, wares and gecbendnesat the town 
"ng aps of goon 999% 23297 tot bt 


8 k on the king, and remioveable-at tis will 
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This act, paſſed March 15 1774, and called The By ofton Pore. Bu, | 
threw the inhabitants into greateſt conſternation- The town of 
Boſton paſſed 4 . 2 their ſenſe of this oppreſſive 


meaſure, and a deſire that all thy colonies would concur to fRop all 
_ - {mportations/ from Great Britain. Moſt of the eolonies entered into 
ſpirited reſolutions, on this occalion; to unite with Maſfachuſetts in a 


firm oppoſition to the unconſtitutional meaſures of the parliament, 


The firſt of June, the day on which the Port Bill was to take place, 
was appointed to be kept as à day of humiliation, faſti 


+1 and prayer 
throughout the colonies; to ſeek the divine wr and n in that 
critical and gloomy juncture of affairs. 7 

It ought here to be obſerved, that this virial bions cuſtpra of 


| obſerving faſts in times-of diſtreſs and impending danger, and of cele- 


brating days of public thankſgiving, after having received ſpecial tokens 
of divine favour, has ever prevailed in New England ſince its firſt ſet- 


_ lemient, and in ſome parts of other ſtates. Theſe public ſupplications 
.. and acknowledgements to Heaven, at che commencement of hoſtilities, 
and duri the whole progrels of the war, were more frequent than 

uſual, and were attended with”: uncommon fervour and ſolemnity. 


They were conſidered by the peopleyus'an humble appeal to Heaven 
for the juſtneſs of their Sat; and deſigned to manifeſt their depends 
ente on tłhe Go o Hoss for aid and focceſs in maintaining it a- 
gainſt their hoſtile brethren.” The Prayers and 32 diſcourſes of 


che clergy, who were friends to their — — try, (and there 
Pere very few who were not) breathied'the f 


it” 971 r and 
as their piety and integrity had generally Ae to them the confi. 
ym of the people, they had great influenee and ſucceſs in eneourag- 
them to engage in its defence. In this way, that claſs'of citizens, 
— the cauſe of their country; and to their pious” exertions, under 
the Gxear ANB ER of human affairs, has been juſtly aſcribed no in- 


> conſiderable ſhare of ſacceſs and n We crowned ths er 
arms. ö 


{ — the height 1 the eonftorastion and confuſion 


Boſton Port Bill occaſioned; and' at the very time when a woes tie | 
ing was fitting ko conſider of it general Gage, who had been appoint» 


to the government of Muaſſuchuſetts, arrived in the harbour. His 
arrival, however, did not allay the Popular ferment, or check thie 
progreſs of the meaſures chen taking, to unite the colonies in oppofi- 


tion to the oppreſſive acts of parliament. He was enen, with all 
the honours uſual on ſuch occaſions. 


But the Port Bill was not the only act that alarmed the apprehen- | 
fions of the Americans. Determined' to compel the province of 
Maſſachuſetts to ſubmit to their laws, parliament paſſed an act for 
The better regulating government in the province of Maſſachuſetts 


Bay.“ The object of this act was to alter the government, as it ſtood 


on the charter of king William; and to make the en and ſheriff 
. . 
This 
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This a& was T66n followed by another, which ordained that any 
erſon, indiłted for murder, or other capital offence committed in 
aiding the magiſttates in executing the lars, might be ſent by the 
5 01 either to any other cblony, or to Great Britain, for His 
This was foon followed by the Quebee Bill 3 which extended the 
bounds of that provinee, and granted many privileges to the Roman 
Catholics, The object of this bill was, to ſecure the attachment of 
chat province to the crown of England, and prevent its joining tha 
colonies in their-refiſtance of the laws of parliament. 
But theſe meaſures did not intimidate the Americans. On the 
other hand, they ſerved to confirm their former apprehenfions of the 
evil deſigns of goyernment, and to unite the colonies in their oppo- 
ſition. ' A correſpondence of opinion with reſpect to the unconſuta- 
tional acts of parliament, produced a uniformity of proceedings in 
the colonies. The people generally concurred in a propofition for 
holding a congreſs, by deputation from the feveral colonies, in order 
to concert meaſures for the preſervation of their rights. Deputies 
were accordingly appointed, and met at Philadelphia, on the 26th of 
Dae ee 
In this firſt congreſs, the proceedings were cool, deliberate and loy- 
al; but marked with unanimity and tirmneſs. Their firſt act was a 
declaration, or ſtate of their claims as to the enjoyment of all che 
rights of Britiſh ſubjects, and particularly that of taxing themſelves 
excluſively, and of regulating the internal police of the colonies. 
They alſo drew up a petition to the lang, complaining of their griey- 
ances, and praying for a repeal of the 6. bars eine and oppreflive 
acts of parliament, They ſigned an affociation to ſuſpend the impor- 
tation of Britiſh goods, and the exportation of American produce, 
- until their grievances ſhould be redreſſed. They fent an addreſs to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain, and another to the people of Amer- 
zew ; in the former of which they enumerated the oppreſſive ſteps of 
parliament, and called on their Britiſh brethren not to aid the minil- 
Gy im enſlaving their American ſubjects; and in the latter, they en- 
deavoured to confirm the people in a ſpirited and unanimous deter- 


mination to defend their conſtitutional rights. | 5 
In the mean time every thing in Maſſachuſerts wore the appearance 
of oppoſition by force. A new council for the governor had been 
appointed by the crown. New judges were appointed and attempred 
to proceed in the execution of their office. But the juries refuſed to 
pe ſworn under them. In ſome counties, the people aſſembled to- 
prevent the courts from proceeding to buſineſs; and in Berkſhire they 
ſucceeded, ſetting an example of reſiſtance that has ſince“ been fol- 
jowed, in violation of che laws of the ſtate. 5 
In this ſituation of affairs, the day for the annual maſter of the 
militia approached. | General Gage, apprehenſive of ſome violence, 
Kad the precaution to ſeize the magazines of ammunition and ſtores at 
Qitnbriage and Ohavteltown, and To@grd chem in Boten. This p l. 
ure, with the fortifying of the neck of land winch joins Boſton to the 
main land at Rovbury, cauſed a univerfal alarm and ferment. Fs 2% 


* At the time of the iafurreQion under Shays and others, in 1786. 1 
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On his occaſion, an N of delegates from all the towns iy 
Suffolk county, was called; and ſeveral ſpirited: reſolutions. were 
agreed to. Theſe reſolutions were prefaced witha declaration of alle- 
glance; but they breathed a ſpirit of freedom that does honour to the 
delegates. They declared that the late acts of parliament, and the 
proceedings of general Gage, were glaring infractions of their rights 


and liberties, which their. duty called them to defend by all woeful 


means. 


This aſſembly n 2gginf the fortification pe "Ration Neck, 15 
and againſt the Quebec bill; and reſolved upon a ſuſpenſion of r 


merce, an encouragement bf arts nd manufactures, the holdin 


provincial congrels, and a ſubmiſſion to the meaſures which ſhou d 3 


recommended by the continental congreſs, They recommended that 


the collectors of taxes ſhould not pay any money into the treaſury, 


without further orders; they alſo recommended peace and good order, 


as they meant to act merely upon the defenſive. 


In anſwer to their remonſtrance, geperal Gage „ . chat 
he had no intention to prevent the free egreſs and regreſs of the in- 
habitants to and from the town of Boſton, and that he would not ſuf- 
fer any perſon under his command to n the perſon or Property 
of any of his majelty's ſubjects. 

Previous to 1 Go à general aſſenibiy 3 been 1 by the 


governor to meet at Salem; and notwithſtanding the writs had 


been. countermanded. by. the . governor's. proclamation, on - accouut 
of the violence of the times, and the reſignation of ſeveral of the new 
counſellors, yet in; defiance. of the proclamatian, 90 of the newly 
elected members met at the time and place appointed; and ſoon after 
reſolved themſelyes intq a Provincial Congreſs and adjourned to Con- 
cord, 19 miles from Boſton, and, ae chooking Mr. Hancock preſi- 


dent, proceeded to buſineſs; . 
This congreſs addreſſed; the governor with a rebearſal of their diſ. 


treſſes, and took the neceſſary ſteps for defending their rights. They 
regulated the militia, made proviſion for ſupplying the treaſury, and 
furniſhing the people with arms; and ſuch was the enthuſiaſm and 


union of the people, that the recommendations of the proyinpial.c con- 


rreſs had the force 0 laws, 


General Gage was incenſed at theſe meaſures, He declared in | his 


anſwer to the addreſs, that Britain could never harbour the black de. 


ſign of enſlaying her ſubjects, and publiſhed a proclamation, in which 
he infinuated that ſuch proceedings amounted to rebellion. He alſo 


ordered bar racks to be erected for the ſoldiers; but he found difficulty 


in procuring labourers, either in Boſton or New York, 


In the beginning of 1975, the fiſhery bills were paſled i in parliament, 5 


by which the colonies were prohibited to trade with Great Britain, 
_ or the Web. Indies, or to take fiſh on the banks of Newfound- 
In the diltreſſes to which theſe acts of parkament. reduced the town 
of Boſton, the unanimity of the colonies was remarkable, in the Jarge 
ſupplies of proviſion furniſhed by the inhabitants of different towns 
from New Hampſhire, to Georgia, and ſhipped to the relief of the ſuf+ 
ferers. Ys N 
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Preparations began to be made, to oppoſe by force, the execution of 
theſe acts of parliament, / Tue militia of the country were trained to 


the uſe of arms, great eneouragement was given for the manufacture 
'of' gun-powder, and age eres Were taken to pq all kinds of ent ta 
ry ſtores. | 7 


In February, ek Leſlie ie was fernt ways; = dabkifnent of 18055 
from Boſton, to take poſſefſ on of ſome cannon: af Salem. But the 
people had intelligence of the deſign—took' up tlie draw. bridge in 


that town, and prevented the troops from Faces, until the cannon 


Were ſecured; ſo that che expedition failed. 1 eee 
"Proviſions and military ſtores were alſo collected ane fored in 


Aiden places, particalirly” at Concord General Gage, though . 
'zealous for his royal maſter's inteteſt, diſcovered a prevailing defire 

, after à pe: | 
| %y depriving the inhabitants of the means neceſſiry for carrying them 


ceable accommodation. He wiſhed” to prevent hoſtilities, 


1.2 With this view, he determitied' tô deſtroy the ſtores which he 


| ater were collected for the ſupport of a provincial army; and wiſhing 


on to Concord; and executed their commiſſton. They diſabled two _ 


to accompliſh this without bloodſhed, he took every precaution to effect 
it by ſurpriſe, and without alarming the country. At eleven o'clock 
at night 800 grenadiers and light infantry, the flower of the royal army, 
embarked at the Common, landed at Leechmore! 5 Pdint, and marched 
for Concord, under the cemmand of lieutenant colonel Smith. Neither 
the ſecrecy with whick this expedition was planned—the- rivacy with 
which the troops marched out, nor an order that no inhabitant ſhould 
leave Boſton, were ſufficient to prevent intelligence” from being*ſenr 
to the country militia of what was going on. About two In the 


morning, 130 of the Lexington militia had aferables to oppoſe them, 
dut the air being chilly; and intelligence reſpectng tke regulars uncer- 


tain, they were diſmiſſed, with orders to appear ag ain at the beat'of 
drum. They collected # ſecond time, to the number of 56, between 
4 and'5 o*clock i in the morning, and the Britiſh regulars ſoon after 
made their appearance. Majot 3 who led the advanced corps, 
rode up to them and called out, . Diſperſe;you- rebels; throw) down 
your arms and diſperſe. “ They Rill continued in a body, on Which 
he advanced neater—diſchirged his piſtol—and ordered his foldters 
co fire. A diſperhon of the militia was the conſequence, But the 


firing of the regülars was nevertheleſs continaed.”' Individuals find- 
tag] hey were dec „though diſperſing, returned the fire- — 4 


four of the Na wers killed on the green.” A few more were 
"after they had begun to diſperſe.  The' royal detachment 'proceedetl 


24 potinders—thfew- 5oolb of ball into rivers and wells, and broke 
in | PRA About 66" Darfels of odr. Mr. John Buterick, major of a 


minute regimem, fist knowifg what Hal paſſed· at Lexington; ordered 


| ate 1 er to general Gage. 


his men not to give the firſt fire, that they might not be the aggreſferb. 


Upon his approatling near the regulars, they fred, and killed captain 
| Llaac Davis,! and ont private of the e men. The fire 
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was-returned, and a ſlirmiſ enſued. The king? 8 troops devine] 
i their buſineſs, egan.. their retreat. towards Bolton... This Was con- 
ducted. wich expedition, for the adjacent, inhabitants had aſſembled in 
arms, and began to attack them in every. direction. In their return to 
Lexington they were exceedingly annoyed, both by thoſe who ꝑreſſed 
on their rear, and othegs who poured in ſrom all ſidles, fixing fim be- 
bind ſtone walls, and ſuch like coverts,, which ſupplied the place of 
_ -lmes and redoulys:, . At Lexington the regulars were: joined by a de- 
tachment of gos men under lord Piercy, which had been ſent gut by 
general Gage to ſupport lieutenant colonel. Smith. This reinforce- 
ment, having two pieces of cannon, awed, the proxinclals, and kept 
them at a greater diſtance ; hut they continued a cpnſtant, though. ir- 
regular and ſcattering fire, which did great execution. 'The cloſe Fug 
ing from behind. the walls hy good, Mmarkſmen, put the regular troops 
ia no ſmall confulion; but they. nevertheleſs kept up a briſł retresting 
Fre on che militia and minute men, A little after ſunſet the x gulars 
reached Bunker“; Hill, worn down with exceſſive fatigne;having march - 
 edithat day between thirty and forty: Walle, On che Mert; er 
croſſed Charleſtown: ferry, to Boſtan. 
There never were more than 400 provincials engaged » at one time; 
| A yet eh not ſo many. As ſome tired and gave ont, others came up 
and: took their puaces... There was ſcarcely any Alete line obſerved a- 
mong ther Offers and privates fired when they were ready and 
faw. 2 royal uniform, without wa my for the word of command. 
Their knowledge of the country. enabled them to gain opportunities, 
by crofling fields and fences, and to act aß anfing Ane againſt the 
Eking's troops, who. kept zd the main road. 
The regulars had 65 killed, 174 wounded. ads 54 te prifoners. 
Ot the provincials 49 were killed, and 39 wounded and Re 
Here was ſpilt the Fit blaad in the late war 3 a war which ace 5 
America from the Britiſh empire. Lexington opened the firit-ſcene to 
dis great drama, which, in its progrels, Eæhihited the moſt ilhiGrious 
characters and, events, and glaſed with a revolution, —_— 7 Sloriovs 
for che actors, and nas neg in its conſequences to manki r 
This battie rouſedl all Ameriea. The Provincial Congn Kor | 14. 
chalet being at this time in ſeſſion, voted that !- 4 afl Jof 30000 : 
men be immediately raiſed that 13, 60 be of their own province, 
And chat a letter and delegate he fent to che feveral.colonies of New 
Hawpſhire, Connecticut aud Rhode Iſland.” The. millitia collected 
corn all quarters, and Boſtory, in a ſew days, was beſieged by twenty 
- #houſand men. A ſtop was put to all intercourſe. between the town 
and country and the inhabitants were reduced to great want of groxi- 
ſiens. General Gage promiſed to let the people depart, if they woald 
deliver up their anms.!;'Theipeople: complied ; but when the general _ 
bad obtained their arne, She ponds man refuſpd to jet the people - 
This breach ef faith, and the 2 chat attended it, were 
V And. greatly complained of; and although many, at different 
5 times, were permitted to leave the 1 town, they were obliged to leave 
all their effects behind ; fo, that many who had been wſed to live i in 
eaſe. and afflnence, were at once reduced to extreme indi ligence and 
miſery, A circumſtance os and * mae _ 
e 
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which: was the ground af the bittereſt complaints of congreſs, Was, 
that paſiports, were granted. and. retained. i in ſuch a manner, as that 
families were broken, and the deareſt: gonnexions ſeparated ; part be- 

ing compelled, to quit the town, and park Fruglly retained againſt their 
9 My Ny 4 my of the 1 

About tter a a reat part, e rein orcements, or- 
deręd from Great Britain, ae Boſton... Three Britiſh generals, 
Howe, Burgoyne and Clinton, whoſe behayioun in the preceding War 
had gained, them gregt reputation, alſo 1 ahout the ſarhe, time. 
General Gage. thus, reinforced, prepared 5 for action with ; more decif- 
ion; but before he proceeded to: extremities, he conceivedit due to 
ancient forms to iſſue Em oa LUYD forth to the inhabitants 
the alternative. of peace or war. He therefore offered pardon. jn the 
king's. name to all who-ſhou}d. farthwith, 1 Nate their arinz, and By 
turn to their reſpective occupations,an« Peaceable uties, excepting.on 
Iy from the benefit of that pardon, zamuel Adams ang John 


cocky whoſe offences; were faid 88 . <6 kt too e $ A ee to 


db ©. 


tion was a 3 25 to: Spy: Zi cparations. were 22289 IF 
made by the Americans. The heig 15 G were ſo 5 5 
ed as to make the pſſeſſiqn of; 5 matter of great conſequence, 
to. either of the contending parties. e were therefore iſſued, 
June 16th, by the, 1 commanders, that a detachment of 2 
thouſand: mea ihould:i intrench upon Breed's Hill, * Here the Am 
cans, between! midnight and morning, with uncommon expedition and 
ſilence, threw, up a mall redoubt, bis Waneh the Britiſh did not diſcover 
till, che mornin of he th, W hen they hegen a an inceſſant firing and 
contiuued i it; till. * — ich the intrepidity of veteran. {ob 
diers the Americans bore this fire, and proceeded: to finiſh their ne- 
doubt, ant to throw-up. a breaſt- rk, extendin eaſt ward of it to 


the: bottom of che hill, About. noon, general Gage detached major 


general. Howe, and brigadier general Roar, with the Havre, of his. 
army,.in two detachments, amounting in the whole tg near 00 3999 
men. They landed at a point about 1505 or .209,70ds Jonthealt of 
the. Fog and deliberate Prepared for the attack. While the 
troops, who firſt landed, were waiting for a reinforcement, the Amer- 
ee towards My tic river, for their {ecurity, pulled 


ſome; adjoi WR and rail ſence, and ſet it down in two paral- 
14 ee RE other, and filed the Tpace between with hay, 
Which 5 re was mowed. and remained i in the adjacent feld. 


The Drink aria mean diane) formed nora ae and about 
a 51% ö e e Ft 13990 4: I ne 3 clock : 
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3 leer adac Newly erke che Ariericdts!: The hills anf 


teeples i in Boſton; and the circum) acent country, were crowded with 
anxious ſpectators of the bie conflict. While ſome felt for the 
honour of Britiffr troops, multitudes; with a Krener ſenſibility, felt 
for the liberties of a gręat and grow! 8. country. The attack com- 
menced on the park of this Britiſt trboßs. The Americans Had-th 
| precavtion' to Teſetve theif re, till Reg 5 70 had approached 
within 10 or 14 rods of e N egan a well Airected 
nd furious e e of Tmall” arms h-mowed: d6wn' their. WY 
Mies in anke, an nn Fe: dar "afid” precipitite retreat.” 
Their Sette” Tallied them weich difficulty, Aud puſhed them forward 
with” their Fords, to 4 Aecbndl Attack: They Were in tlie lame man- 
ce 6p St n ſecbnck tine. Wich Bl greater dict they were 
700 Seneral Hows, to 4thitd attack; By this time dhe powder 
of the: denne e d Fail,” And helf redoubt Was attacked on 
eie kes. Uader thete 'Ureumltai eds fetreat Was ordered 1589 
left wing. of the Americans? northgal of the fedbubt, ſtill ebittinvin 5 
their 2785 ignorant of what bad taken plate on the righit, till the Brit- 
ih Had nearly ſürrbünded them. Thie fetreat was: effected] with an 
mmconſiderable loſs, conſidering the greater paft of the'G{finice they 
kad to pals Was completely espofed 10 che Incefſant' fire f che Ola. 


gow man-of-War and two f6atin batteries. i eee il 
During the heat of this bloody a&on,” by oder of ere Gage: 
Cliarteſtiven was ſet on. fire, by a battery oh Cops in-Boſori, and. 


a party from the Somerſ; ce Mig it Cate tiver, and 
nearly 400 Houfes, inch ling fix" public buildings, were 'coliſumed} 
with their Furniture, ' Kc, valued by 19 me Minder oath,” at 
. 156,900, ſpecie; and 2000 e, reduced „„ and 
mediocrity, to the moſt Fravate. poverty RT 1 
wo; 8 1 of . d in is memofablè Aion 
dünted to 1 500 only Fa ve been bilktles if modern 

wars in , Ae 2 2 there Was A greater 
Nanghter of ' men than' = is ſhort engagement. The loſs of the 
Briüſh, as acknowledge general Gage, amdünted to 1054 then? 

ineteen commiſſione Nt pe ES? d, and *76 weths d. The 
loſs of the Americans was 77 killed, 278 WolndeP and's ng. 
The death of major general Warren, who four days Vefore had 
received his dent co nd who, having had no command aſſigned 
him; fou ught this day as a volunteer, was partichlarly and greatly la- 
1 ente. To the 5 F _ the moſt Undaiifited brave- 
; yy 
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obFhis/pldafant 1 pms 4b in Under Lure has fidice been revailt; 
alpons an improved plan, and in oo Yi 1792, Contained, belfides Aflarge. 2 


x alms houſe, ſchool houſe, and a number of ſtores ard other buildings, abo 
qo 1 tg: -bou es, inhabited b 234 3 The whole number of ouls 
ich 220 were males of 24 Years and upwards. Phe aumberof males Ver 
25 hn of 21" years in /thistowri before the war, was 360, af N bir in:April, 1796, 
10. only Mved in Charleſtown, 13 5 had never returned, 125 be died. n Novem- 
der, 1791, there were no leſs than 139, widows of men who were natives of Charle 
own, beſides 16 others widows f 5 men; not nat ve msk ige in the whole 
55, of whom 77 were inthe Et [this time cherer were; not more an i 10 


Widowers. ot 1792 the l of this town has been extre mely rapid:. 2 K 
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of the Continental Congreſs. 
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T5. he added the cloquetice of an ccompliſhed- orator, and the Wil- 
Yon of an able ſtateſman. Mb 1, 


About this titie'a ſcheme was! laid by à number of gentlemen in 


Cinedeut, to take poſſeſſion of Ticonderoga; where a great quanti- 
ty of military ſtores were lodged; and which is the key to Canada. 
Having made the neeeſſary preparations; and Collected 270 men, 
chietly Green Mountain boys, they rendezvouſed at Caſtleton, where they 
were joined by C 1. Allen, and ſhortly: after by Col. Arnold from 
Cambridge, under commiſſion from the Provincial Congreſs: Col 
Allen eemmanded this volunteer party: Having arrived at Lake 


Champlain, oppoſite” "Ticonderoga, in the night, Cols. Allen and 


Arnold, with 83 men, croſſed over, and at the dawn of day entered 


the Cour: without reſiſtance and called upon the commander who was 


in bed, to ſurrendet᷑ the fort. He aſked by what” authority? Col; 


Allen replied, I demand it in he name, 6f the Free Jehovah and 

bus: the fort. was captured, with its 
valuable ſtores and 48 priſoners. Crown Point was taken at the fame 
time by Col. Warner, and Poſſeſſion obtained of all Lake Champlain 


in the courſe of a few. days, by à fed determined mens. 


On the 15th of June, tuo. days before, the. memorable battle on 
Breed's. Hill, the Continental Congreſs unanimouſly appointed George 


Welkingrovy A Let A native ee bed the chief command of the 


1418. 


"American . 


i : 2 Notwithfianditg aer ofien been afferted; with e 8 Purſdent Waſh- 


ington was a native of England, certain it is bis anceſtors. came- from thence to this 


country to long ago as the year 1657. He, in the third deſcent after their migra- 


tion. Was Born on the 11th of February, (ole ſtyle) 13a, at che pariſn of 'Waſhing- 


ton; in Weſtmorè land county, in Virginia. His father's: family was numerous, and 
| he was the firſt fruit of a ſecond marriage. His education having been principally 
conducted by a piivate: tutor, at fifteen years old he was entered a midfhipmani on 


board of a Britiſn veſſfel of war ſtationed on the coaſt of V iniginia; and his baggage 


prepared for embarkation; but the plair was abandoned on ene of the reluQtance 


his mother expreſſed to his engaging in that profeſſioon 14 
Previous to this tranſaction, when he was but ten years of age; bis father tina, aud 


the charge of the family eyolved on his eldeſt brother. His eldeſt brother, a young 


man of the moſt promiſing talents, had a command in the colonial troops e Royen 
againſt .Carthagena, and on his return from the expedition, named his neu patyimh.. 

nial manſion Movunr: Vzs&xNoN in hotiour of the admiral of that name, from whom 
he had received many eivilities. He was afterwards made adjutant general of the 
militia of. Virginia, but did not long ſurvive. At his deceafe, the eldeſt ſon by the 


ſecond, marriage, inherited this ſeat and a conſiderable landed property. In bonfes 
quence. of the ex tenſi ve limits of the colony, the vacant office of adjutant general was 


divided into three diſtricts, and the future Hera:of Aineriea; before be attained his 
twentieth year, began his military ſervice by N e rene , in Wat 8 


partment, with:the rank of major. SSP ui 


„When he was little more than ewenty-one kris ages) «= unh — which 
called his abilities into public notice. In 1753, while the governmeat of the colony 
was adminiſtered by lieutenant governor Dinwiddie, encroachments were re purted 


to haxe been made by the French, from Canada, on the; territories of che Britiſi 


colonies, at the weſtward. Mr. Waſhington, who was ſent with plenary powers to 


certain the facts, treat witk the ſavages, and warn the French to deſiſt from their 
aggreſibns, performed the duties of his miſſion with ſingular induſtry, intelligence 
and addreſs. His journal, and report to governor Dinwiddie, which were publiſhed, . 
announced to the world that correctneſs of mind, manline ſs in ſtyle, and accuracy 


in mode of IE N which 1 le eee Nm! in the conduct of mo:e 
i: nd fond v4 5 bir in 6 4 ' «rauous 


LAS a. 
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American army. This gentleman had been a diſtinguiſhed and ſuc- 
ceſsful officer in the preceding war, and ſeemed deſtined by Heaven 
to be the ſaviour of his country. He accepted the appointment with 
x diffidence which was a proof of his modeſty, his prudence, and his 

reatneſs; and I matchleſs ſkill, fortitude and perſeverance, con- 


ducted America through indeſcribable difficulties, to independence and 
„ f ing tan fd e e 
Seneral Waſkington, with other officers appointed. by Congreſs, 


arrived at Campridge, and took command of the American army in 
ly; From this time, the affairs of America began to aſſume the ap- 
Arance of a regular and general oppoſition to, che forces of Greas 


151 2 + x 
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_ arduous aſſairs. Butüt was deemed, by ſome. an extraordinary eircumſtanee that 


to juvenile and inexperienced 2 perſon ſhould have been employed on a negociation, 
995 r importance were involyed; Abe which ſhort- 
If ffter became the origin of ; war bevreco” England and France, that. 8 55 
any years throughout every part of the globe. 
lt would · not comport with the intended brevity of this ſketch;'to mention in detail 
che N hE endurgd, the plans he ſuggeſted, or the ſyſtem he pur ſued fot the des 
fence of the frontiers, during this war uptil the year 1258. 
5 r ce lente er the middle cotoniex having been reſtored; _ | 
Health! of colonet Walhington having becamt za ttemöly gebilitted by an inzeterate 
pulmssary complaint, in 1959; hefrefigned; hifmilitury; appointmeny, - + co Ld) 
25 Hi health, was gradually rer eſtabliſhed, "He martied Mrs Cultis,+ a handſome 
and amiable young widob, poſſeſſed of an ample jointure ; and ſettled: as à planter 
and farmer on his eſtate at Mount Vernon, in Fairfax county. i | | 
Aſter he left the army; until the year 5757 ha cultivated ihe arts of peace; He 
was conſtantly a member of aſſembly, a magnirato of his county; MG e of the 
court. He was elected à delegate” to the firſt Congreſtin 1774; as well as to that 


Which aſſembled in che year follo ing. Soon after the war broke out, he was ap- 


Pointed, as we have mentioned, by Congreſs, Commander in Chief of the forces of 
n tuhd Hon ings Plow?) þ 1h SD $roti 9005 tore 9h 
d is the leſs necedary to panticularize in this place, bis tranſictions in the courſe 
of the late war, becauſe che impreſhen which they made is yet frech jn every mind. 
But it is hoped poſterity will be taught, in chat manner he transformed an undifci- 
plined body of ere eee wh army of ſoldiers. Commentaries on his 
campaigns would undoubtedly be highly intereſting and inſtructive to future genera- 
tions. The conduct of the firſt campaign, in compelling the Britiſh troops to aban- 
don Boſton, by a bloodleſ victory, will merit a minute narration, But a volume 
would ſcarcely contain the-mortifications he experienced, and the hazyrds'to which; 
he was expoſed: in 17nd 1777, in contending againſt the proxeſs'of Britain, with = 
gf: ſucceſs from-producing want of: confidence on the part of the public ; for want of 
ſueceſs is apt to lead to the adoption of pernicious:counſels; through the levity of the 
People or che ambitzon of their demagogues: Shartiy after this period, ſprant up 
the only cabal that ever exiſted during his public lie, to rob him of his reputation 
and command. It proved as impotent in effect as it was audacious in deſign! In- 
the three ſucceeding years the germ of diſcipling unfolded and the ſburees of 
America having been called ante co-operation with the land and naval armies of 
France, produced the glorzons campaign in 1781. From this time the gloom began 


to diſappear from aur political horizon, and the affairs: of the union proceed; in à 


melidrating train, all 3 peace: w3s moſt ably neguciated by out ambaſſadors in Eu- 
rope in 1783 W 3 Ughoth 5 ge ee x 1 i e ee ee % stable 
No perſon, who had not the advantage of being preſent when general Waſflinzton 
received the intelligence of peace, and Who did not accompany him to his demeſticg 
retirement: can deſeribe the relief which that joyſul event brought to his labonring = 
mind, or the ſupreme ſatisfaction with which he withdrew to private life. From 
e e 47 Ott ro x „ e 
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. {Preſident and Mrs. Waſbüngton were both by in the ſame year 
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46s PI OO LOR ;body:,of troops, under the edirmand of -generat 
{antgorery;; beſieged and took the garriſon, at Stc John's, Which 
commands the entrance into Canada» The priſoners amounted to 
about ſeven hundred. General Montgomery purſued his ſieceſs; und 
took Montreal:; and defigned to pulli his victories to Quebec. 
A body of troops; commanded by general Arnold, Was ordered to 
march to Canada, hy the river Kennebecks and h the wilderneſs: 
After ſuffering every hard{kip; and the moſt diſtreſſing hunger; they 
atrived in Canada, nd were joined b general Montgomery, before 
Quebec. This eity, Arhieh was commanded by governer Carleton, 
was immediately beſieged But there being Httle hope of e 110 
town by à ſiege, it was determined to ſtotm it. 
The garriſon af Quebed, at this time, conſiſted of out 1 520 men: 
of which, 800 Werg militia. The American arnty conſiſted of $60 
men. General Montgomery having divided his: little army into four 
dgetaehments, ordered two frints to ba made againſt the upper tow 5 
one by colonel Livingſton, at the heud of the Canadians, againſt- St. 
John's Gate; che other by Hhajor Bron againſt Cape Diamond re- 
ſerving to himſelf and Col, "Arnold the two principal attacks again 
the lower town. At 5 o'clock in the morning, general Montgomery 
eee againſt the lower ten. He paſſed the rn barrier, ang: — 
juſt opening to attack the ſecond, heft he-was-killed, together with 
His A. de- cap, Capt. M. Pherſon. This ſo diſpirĩted the meu, that 
Col. Compbell, on whom the command devolved, thought proper (o 
draw them off. In the mean time Col. Arnold, with 450 men made 2 
ſucceſsful attack on another part of ahic bon. In the. attack of the 
tirſt battery Col. Arnold was wounded; and Was — to be carried | 
off: the Held of me His "patty; Aeris: commanded by Capt; 
J eine e rt Morgan, 
Nis et entry tetfo New | York, epo whe ee that cit by the. EY | 
art yy to his arrival at; Mount Vernon, after the reſignation. of his commiſſion t 
Congrefs, feſtive crowds impeded bis paſſage through all the populous towns 3 ; the 
125.95 of a whole people purſued him with prayers to Heaven for bleſſings . Bis 
cad, while their SORTER "fought the moſt expre e dee of 'manife elf 
— x their common father and benefacturt Wben he becarne a wenn 
he had the unuſual felicity to find that his native fate. _ e moſt, zealous 
in doing Juſtice to his merits z and that ſtronget de mont rations o affeckionate el- 
teem (if poffibſe] were given by the citizens o his neighourfiood,. chan by any other 
de feription of men on the contident. But le has ebfHHuAnEH declined accept 
coc genſation for hit fervices; or proviſion for che 2'igmented expenſes which: 
deen incurred by him in conſequence of his public employment, although — 
have: been made in the moſt delicate manner, efpecially by the States of Virginia 
He N ite e he did not long enjoy. "It 789, by the ut. 
e did not long en 178g, 1 
ee 7. (which be, fince been rhe cee e e 
8 ef Magiſtrate of the United States of America; which'olfice” be has 
var. 1950 uffained; and with how much dighlt , pruderice, firmwbfs" and abilit ty; 
fe general a lauſe of his : wap a2" amply te ify. "The 'hiftory of the life. and 
e delineation of the character of this truly great man, ate fübſects which wi 
| Sep mY of 2 miolt entertaining and inftruftive Pages of rhe futire np 
\ ories of Ameri "Bay 1 
While true — is eee, or virtue hondured, u. b a r Gs 0 
revere the memory of this Hero and Statefman; and wf gratitude remainy in 
dre alt, the e W an en, on ents Mer re wry cr 's 
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Morgan, of Virginia, ptoceeled, and entered the town; buthorte- 
ing Veined by the echer Parties, was p. tb eee to — 
e . omni oiltg hb tion: 
Phe f of the” Avericanoie Nied and wounded; was out 100 
and zog were taken priſbners Hiſtorians winde 1 to nee. 
befke provinciabitroops on his oA w,ç,jdß ß 1 hon A 
Ae che eſoar/1ColvArkeldyowhs wow udritarcked Sno troops, 
eofitinac? ſome months before Quebec! akhough bis troops were 
4 * — — 2 —.— meredibly from cold and flekneſs. 
e death of gene mery was greatly and fincerely re 
ted on Beth 8803 H mdny amiable — — at 
an uncommon ſhare of private affection, ahd his great abilities, an 
qual proportion of public eſteem. His name ws mentioned in par- 
Kament with ſingular” reſpeck. The miniſter: kimſelf acknowledged 
dis worth, while he reprébated tha cauſe} im which he fell, He com 
eluded an involuntary panegyrie, vie Curie: on his ee 
they have undone his country. Smart, leni 
About this time, the: large and\fowriſhing: town of Norfolk, W 
ginia, was wantonly 1 order of lord Dunmore, the then royal 
governor of tliar ps 21:14 ele 2.3L. .t 250 1 8417 
General Gage went te neland in Seprembery and was ſneceeded 


if 


in che command by eral] DWE.. 1 . | 
Falmouth, a conſiderable town in the. Feodines: . Wein, in Maſſa- 
chuſstts,: ſhared the fate of Norfolk * hogs enen aſhes by er 
che Britiſn ad mira 0 N 
The Britiſh king entered” du water dnn ſome ofithe German 
princes for about fourteen thouſand men; who' were to be ſent to 
America the next year; to afſiſt in ſubduing the eolonies. The par- 
liament alſo paſſed an act, forbidding all intercourſe with America; 
and while UV ey repealed the Boſton: 7 and- fiſhery. bills, they 
Sue al 1 American, pf e om the W ſeas, forfeited the 
captors FP! e 1011 
115 5 0 2 were taken to annoy. he: enemy. in Boſton, For this pur- 
poſe: batteries were -dpened on ſeveral hills from whence ſhot and 
a mbs were thrown inte the town. But tlie batteries whith were open- 
ed on Dorcheſter Point Had che het effect, and won obliged generat 
Lowe to abandon, theftown. In March, 176, che Britiſh troops em- 
harked: for He ang] . Wafhington entered . ny tris 
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1 5 Comal. Montgomery de ſcended from a reſpedtable family in the North” le- 

land, and was born in the Near 1737. His attachment to Hbert was innafe, and 

matured, by a fine education and an excellent underſtanding. Javing. married a 
ile, and purchaſed an eſtate in New York, he was, from theſe circumftatices, 

We as from his natural of freedom, and from a conviction of the Juſtneſs o of Kk 

| uced to confi er 2 as an n From Ae he hiv _ 

| r.cauſe, and quitted the ſweets of eaſy. fortune, the enjoyment of a love 
15670 e 20221 gue with the higheſt ate Boy” to \ take an ative - 


and pl 
in all the hardſhips and dangers that attend the ſoldier's life. 

* efore he came over to America, he had been an'officer in, the ſervice of England, 

and had ſucceſsfully fought her battles. with the immortal Wolfe at at in th 


war of 1756, on the very ſpot, where, when fighting under theflundard of freedom? 


Ke was doomed to fall in arms Go her, 
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In che enſuing ſummer, a ſmall ſquadron of ſbiph commanded. by 
.Sir Peter Parker, and a body of troops under, the generals Clinton 
and Cornxrallis, attempted to take Charleſton, che capital of $quth 
Carolina. The ſhips made a violent attack upon tlie fort on Sallivanꝭs 
— Semen repulſed Wick Sur Jeſs, and the expedition ban 
Nr erna 1187 h as 

5 1 Seng F _ublifhed. 4 LOS Aeelararion of . 
which ſeparated America from Great Britain. This great event took 
place two. hundred and ei hty-four Years: after the; diſcovery. of Amer- 
ica by Columbus one indredꝭ and ſixtyiſix from the firſt effetual 
ſettlement in Virginia, and one hundred and bityefax from the ſirſt ſet- 


tlement of Plymouth, i in M chuſgüs, which Le es garlieſt Engliſh 
ſettlements i in America. 1 1 811 2d 20 
+; Juſt after this. 3 3 wi powaerfal, forte, 

| —— near New York, and landed his troops on Staten Ifband. 
General Waſhington: was in New Vork with about thirteen theuſand 

Ws who were pad either i in che city or the, neighbouring forti- 

attons. W not d gilt bg; oel: Babor 

4 en e * the Beiuch Vegan by the [& on Long Aland, 

in the month of Auguſt. The American generals Sullivan and lord 

Sterling, with à large body of men, were made priſoners. The night 

iter the engagement, a retreat Vas ordered and executed with ſuch 
ſilence, that the Americans left the e mubhout Lario a ene⸗ 
| mies, and without loſs, -;. : 

In September, the city of; New York 9s. abandoned by-the Ameri 

canarmy, and taken by the Britiſh. 8 {| nub 

In November, Fort Waſhington: on York Ldand 1 _ taken, and more 

Fn two thouſand Americans made priſoners. Fort Lee, oppoſite to 
Fort Waſhington, on the Jerſey, More, Nat ſoap: rer, taken, but thẽ 
. eſcaped. 

About che, ſame ume, "general Clinton; Was rus with a body of 
troope. to take poſſeſſion f Rhode Iſland, and ſuceeeded, n 
addition to all theſe loſſes and defeats, the American army ſuffered 
by n 18. more. by ee. en * epidemic, and werx 
The ee eh oh gon 7 — ae difagreeable 8 
particu larly, after the battle on Lake Champlain, in which the Amer- 

_ 16anforce, conſiſting of afew light veſſels, under the command of gen- 

erals Arnold and Waterbury, was totally diſpegſed..., But general 

7 e inſtead of parſuing his victory, landed Crown Point, re- 

connoitred our poſts at Ticonderpga and Mount independanss, and 

returned to rwinter-quazters, in Canada. at: ; 

The American army: might now be: ſaid to bei as mere. All that 
now remained. of an army, which at the opening of the campaign 
amounted to at leaſt; twenty-five thouſand; men, did not now exceed 

. three thouſand." The term of their engagements being expired, they, 

returned, in large bodies, to their families and friends; the few, who, 

from perſonal attachment, local circamſtances, or ſuperior —.— 

e bees baer e e W vs ms a go 
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were too Inconfiderible to appear formidable in the Wow of b 
ful and victorious enemyt Nenn 143 / 75s | 27 
An this alar and. * nar wee of e, 2 =] 
throwgh ar imprudent careleſſneſs, whieh became' a man in Wo 
portant ſtation, was captured by 2 parey ef Bririth li Atche 
manded by 7 — Harcourt, . This c tho circym ce gave's 4 4 
oak to the remai "hopes of the e arpiy, and render 
thelr/fituation truly Greg * J. 1 wy 
While theſe things were. can@Qing in o New ey, genkral Waſh 
ton, 3 deing — Dy e "of gen general Lee, oy 
ays ready to improve every advantage to raiſe ſpiri 
f BiB handful of men; had made 3 ty on the Venn enn fide 
of the Delaware. He collected his ſcattered forces, called in che 
| ce of the Pennſylvania militia, and on the night. of ehe —— of 
ceinber (176 / hen the enemy were lulled into ſecurity By the 
Aden ef bis Vella and by the inelemency of the night, Which was 
remarkably boiſterous, us well as by the fames of a Chriſtmas eve, he 
croſſed the river, and at the breaking of day, marched down to Tren. 
ton, and ſo completely ſurpriſed W chat the greater part of the de- 
—.— which were ſtationed at chis place ſurrendered after a ort 
reſiſtance. - The horſemen and a few others made their eſcape at 3 
oppoſite end of the to wn Uprards of yjjie dane Helau wet 
taken priſoners at this ANA 10 een 
The addreſs in 1 ap and Lezecotip — this enterpriſe, reflected Ace 


Higheſt honour- on the the ſucceſs revived the deſ- 
ponding hopes of America. ges, The Jef de dogg of general Mereer, a lant 
officer,” at Princeton, was the” F cipal «ireumſtance-that alla ade e c 
Joys of victory. ee £ 0 


The following ye Hogs Tong 58 ang iche een, ee 
events, in favour of America. On the opening of the campai 
ernor Tryon was ſent with à body of troops to deſtroy ie t at 
Danbury in Conne gieut. This plan was exconted, and the town moſt> 
ly bürnt- The enemy ſuffered in their” retrear, and the Amer ans 
10k" general Wooſtor, a brave and experienced officer. 

General Preſcot was taken from his quarters, on Rhode Ifland, by. 
the addreſs and eke, 1 Col. Bartoity,a age Seer Fr ones to 
the continent. 191 Winne a 

General ere who: a+ the Bebe Britiſn Army, 
books D of Tieonderoga, which bad been abandoned byte 5 
Americans. ö 3 RaNe 'Geor of and en, 
camped upon the” udſon, near Saratoga. His progreſs 
. was checked, by the defeat of Col. — 2 Benmn aig 
in which the undifeiplined militia, under general Stark, difptay: | 
led bravery; and captured: almoſt the whole deere The i 


e af ds Hom all parts'of New England) to "fopt we pt 
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. with — e krdops, forties Needle wy: e 
manded by general Gates After two ſevere Acions, in which 
Lincoln and Arnold behaved with umcemmen gelletivny} 

ph wite Fd, ono? 3 found himſelf e with 
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brave troops, and was forced to ſurrender his whole army, eee 
to five thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty-two: men, into the hands o 

the Americans.“ This memorable event happened on the 15th of 
October, 1777 ; and diffuſed an univerſal joy over America, and laid 


a foundation for the treaty with France. „ 
But before theſe tranſactions, the main body of the Britiſh forces 
had embarked at New Vork, failed up the Cheſapeek, and landed at 
the Head of Elk River. The army ſoon began their march for Phita- 
delphia. General Waſhington had determined to oppoſe them, and 
for this ptirpoſe made a ſtand, firſt at Red Clay Creek, and then 7 5 
the heights, near Brandywine Creek. Here the arnnes engaged, and 
the Americans were overpowered, and ſuffered great lafs. The ene: 
my ſoon purſued their march, and took poſſeſſion of Philadelplia, to- 
ae e  e  T 
Not long after, the two armies were Fin engaged at Germantown, 
and in the beginning of the action, the Americans had the advantage: 
but by ſome unlucky accident, the fortune of the day was turned in 
favour of the Britith. ' Both fides ſuffered conſiderable loſes ; on the © 
fide of the Americans, was general Naſh. W i 
In an attack upon the forts at Mud Ifland and Red Bank, the Heſ- 
ſians were unſucceſsful, and their commander, Col. Donop, killed. 
The Britifh alſo Toft the Auguſta, a ſhip of the line. But the forts 
were afterwards taken, ald the navigation of the Delaware opened. 
General Waſhington was reinforced, with a part of the troops whick 
had compoſe the northern army, under general Gates; and both ar. 
mies retired to winter-quarters.  _ EP EI Is ; 6b, 9 16s, anger 
In October, the ſame month in which general Burgoyne was taken 
at Saratoga, general Vaughan, with a ſmall fleet, Alle up Hudſon's 
river, and wantonly burnt Kingſton, a beautiful Dutch ſettlement, on 
che Weft ae ef ne rr AY ny et 51 
The beginuing of the next year, 1778, was diſtinguiſhed by a treaty 
of alliance between France and America; by which we obtained z 
powerful and generous. ally. When the Engliſh miniſtry were in- 


formed that this treaty was on foot, they diſpatched commiſſioners to 


America, to attempt a reconciliation. But America would not now 
accept their offers. Early in the ſpring, Count de Eſtaing, with a 
fleet of fifteen ſail of the line, was ſent by the court of France to aflift 
America. th „„ . 
General Howe left the army, and returned to England; the com- 
mand then devolved upon Sir Henry Clint. 
In June the Britiſh army left Philadelphia, and marched for New 
York. On their march they were annoyed by the Americans; and 
at Monmouth a very regular action took place, between part of the 
armies ; the enemy were. repulſed with great loſs. General Lee, for 
his miſconduct that day, was fuſpended, and was never. afterwards 
pm Ummm. ß. IT nn 
_ + General Lee's conduct, at ſeveral times before this, had been yery 
fuſpicious. In December, 1776, he lay at Chatham; about eleven miles 
from Elizabeth Town, with a brigade of troops, when a great quan- 
0 e tity 
® When general Burgoyne left 3 his army conſiſted of 10, ooo men. 5 
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ton's plans, in order to increaſe the ſuſpicions already entertained of 


In the following year (x779) general Lincoln was appointed to the 
pln che fllowing year (2779) 8 wert Lingoln was appointed 0 


nn a bold attack upon Stoney Point, which was . and taken 


Britiſh, except ſome veſſels which were burnt by the Americans them- 


ober, general Lincoln and Count de Eſtaing made an aſſault 


n 


here general Lincoln commande 


| eral Arnold. General Wa 
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On che 5 ning of r the next year, (1 780) the Britiſh 
ons left Rhode Ifland. An expedition under general Clinton and 
lord Cornwallis, was undertaken a ＋ 1 Charleſton, South Carolina, 
This town, after a cloſe ſiege 
of about ſix weeks, was ſurrendered to the Britiſh commander; 
2 general Lincoln, and the whole American garriſon, were made 
riſoners. | 
General Gates was, appointed to the command-i in the denn has 
partment, and another army collected. In Auguſt, lord Cornwallis 
attacked the American troops at Camden, in "ad op, Carolina, and rout- 
ed them with conſiderable loſs. He aſterwards marched through the 


- ſouthern ſtates, and ſuppoſed them entirely ſubdued. 


The ſame ſummer, the Britiſh. troops made frequent; ingen 
from New Vork into the Jerſies, ravaging and plundering the country. 
In July, a French fleet, under Monſieur de Ternay, with a body of 
land forces, commanded by Count de Rochambeau, arrived at Rhode 
Iſland, to the great joy of the Americans, 

This year was, allo diſtin yore by the infamous treaſon. of gen- 
ington having ſome buſineſs to tranſact 

at Weathersfield in Connecticut, left Arnold to command the impor- 


tant poſt of Weſt Point, which guards a paſs in Hudſon's River, about 


fixty. miles from New York, © Arnold's conduct in the city of Phila- 
delphia, the preceding winter, had been cenſured; and the treatment ö 
he received in conſequence, had given him offence. 

He determined to take revenge; and for this purpoſe, he entered 
into a negociation with Sir Henry Clinton, to deliver Weſt Point, 
and the army, into the hands of the Britiſh, | While general Waſh- 
ington was abſent, he diſmounted the cannon in ſome of the forts, 


and took other ſteps to render the taking of the poſt eaſy for the enemy. 


But by a providential diſcovery, the whole plan was defeated. Ma- 
. Andre, adjutant general of the Britiſh army, a brave officer, who 
ad been ſent up the riyer as a ſpy, to concert the plan of operations 
with Arnold, was taken, condemned by a court-martial, and executed, 


Arnold made his eſcape, by getting on board the Vulture, a Britiſh 


«gt oy 


veſſel which lay in the river. His conduct has ſtamped him with in- 
famy ; and, like all traitors, he is deſpiſed by all mankind. The name 
of Benedict Arnold has become proyerbially contemptible. General 
Waſhington. arrived in camp juſt after Arad made his eſcape, and 
reſtored order in the garriſon. | 
After the defeat of general Gates in cn, general Greene 
Was appointed to ee in the ſouthern department. From this 
| period, 
* 83 Greene was born at Warwick, i in the Vids of Rhode Iſland, about the 
ear 1741, of reputable parents, belonging to the ſociety of Friends, He was endo- 
ed with an uncommon degree of judgment and penetration; his diſpoſition was be- 
nevolent, and his manners affable. At an early period of life, he was cheſen a 


member of the aſſembly, and he diſcharged his truſt to the entire e ſatisfaQtion of his 
conſtituents. 


' After the battle of Lexington, three regiments of troops were eib in Rhode 
Island, and the command of them given to Mr. Greene, who was nominated a brig- 


one: adier general, His merit and abilities, both in council and in the field, wers ſoon 


noticed by general Waſhington, and i in Auguſt 1776, he was appointed major * 
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dis intention, intelligence arrived in Europe, that the American inſurgents, t 
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period, things in that quarter wore a more favourable afpect. Colonel 
Tarleton, the active commander of the Britiſh legion, was defeated by 
general Morgan, the intrepid commander of the riflemen. 
After a variety of movements the two armies met at Guilford, in 
Carolina, Here was one of the beſt fought actions during the war. 
General Greene and lord 'Cornwallis exerted themſelves at the head 
of their reſpective armies; and although the Americans were obliged 
to retire from the field, yet che Britiſſi army ſuffered an immente lo: 
and could not purſue the victory. The action happened on the 1 
of March, 1781. r e $ 7 1 BO 5 ; | e 8 
In the ſpring, Arnold, the traitor, who was made a brigadier gen- 
eral in the Britiſh ſerviee, with àa ſmall number of troops, failed for 
Virginia, and plundered the country. This called the attention of the 
French fleet to that quarter, and a naval engagement 'took place be- 


tween the Engliſm and French, in which ſome of the Englifh fhips 


were much damaged, and one entirely difabled. 


1 „ 


After the battle of Guilford, general Greene moved towards South 


Carolina, to drive the Britiſh from their go in that ſtate. Here 


lord Rawdon obtained an inconſiderable advantage over the Ameri. 
cans near Camden. But general Greene more e this 
difadvantage, by the brittant and ſucceſsful action at the Eutaw 
Springs; where general Marian diftinguifhed himfelf, and. the. brave 
Col. Waſhington was wounded and taken priſone. 
Lord Cornwallis, finding general Greene ſucceſsful in Carolina, 
marched to Virginia, collected tis forces, and fortified himſelf in Vork 
Town. In the mean time Arnold made an incurſion into Connecticut, 
burnt a part of New London, took Fort Griſwold by ſtorm, and put 
the garriſon to the ſword. The garriſon conſiſted chiefly. of men eo. 
dected from the little town of Groton, which, by the ſavage cruelty of 
the Britiſh officer who commanded the attack, loft, in one hour, al- 
moſt all its Heads of families. The brave Col. Ledyard, who com- 
manded the fort, was flain with his own ſword after he had ſurren- 
The Marquis de fa Fayette,* the brave and generous. Os 
dead bb 
His action with the Britifh troops at Eutaw Springs was one of the veſt conducted 
and moſt ſuocefsful. engage ments that took place during the war. For this, general 
Greene was honoured by Cangrefs with a Britith ſtandard and a gold medal. As 2 
reward for his particular ſervices in the ſouthern department, the ſtate of Georgia 
preſented him with a large and valuable tract of land on an iſland near Savannah. 
After the war, he returned to his native ſtate. The contentions and bad policy of 


” : 
Qs 


that tate, induced him to leavevit and retire to kis eſtate in Georgia. | 
He removed his family in October, 1785; but in June the next ſummer, the ex- 
tre me heat, and the fatigue of à walk, brought on a diforder that put a period to hi 
life, on che 1gth of the fame month. He lived univerſally loved and reſpected, and 
His body was interred in Savannah, and the funeral proceſſion attended by the Cin- 
einnati. eu Whew ts © 1 H Tg dons Bonny 


The Marquis de 13 Fayette was born about the year 1757. At the age of nine 


teen he-eſpopled the caufe of America, with all the ar86ur which the moſt generous 
philanthropy could infpire, At a very early period of the war, he determined to 
embark from his native country for the United States. Before he could complete 

eduret 
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whoſe ſervices comtand the gratitude of every American, had been 
dilpatehed with about two thouſand light infantry, from the miin ar- 
my, to watch che motions of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia. He proſe- 
cuted this expedition with the greateſt military ability. Although 
his force was mach inferior to that of the enemy, he obliged them to 
leave Richmond and Williamſburg, and to ſeek® protection uhder | 
their ſhipping.” Ei e Kii, e IRS * * 
About the laſt of Auguſt, Count de Graſſe arrived in the Cheſapeeb 
and blocked up the Britifh troops at Vork Town. Admiral Greaves, 
with a Britiſh fleet, appeared off the Capes, and an action ſucceeded; 
e wat WE ene / at 00S One T5 
. General Waſhington had before this time moved the main body of 
his army, together with the French troops, to the ſouthward; and as 
ſoon as he heard of the arrival of the French fleet in the Cheſapeek, 
he made rapid marches to the Head of Elk, where embarking; the 
troòps ſoon arrived at York Tow mn. 
an * Vr 34 HF r 7 n g ; ow Rl 12855 f i 5 5 For * ö | 1 A cleft : 
two th | were flying through. Jerſey. before a, Britiſh force of thirty ; 
thouſand, 1 Lhe. news ſo. eee extinguiſhed the little credit which 
America had in Europe, in the beginning of the-ycar 1377, that the-commiſhoners 
of Congreſ sat Paris, though, they bad previouſly epcouraged his project, could, nat 
procure a veſſel to forward his intentions. Under thele circumſtances, they thought 
hut honeſt to diſſuade him from 8 proſecution of his periloys enterpriſe. 
4-6 in vain Ha added fo candid apart. The flame which America had Kindle 
in bis breaſt, could not be extinguiſhed by her misforwnes, « Hitherto,”” ſaid he. 
in the true ſpirit of patriotiſm, ««] haye only cheriſhed your cauſe—now I am gaing 
to ſerve it. The lower it is in the opinion of the people, the. greater will be the 
effect of my departure; and fance E cannot get a veſſel, I ſhall purchaſe and fit 
aut one to carry. your diſpatches, to Congreſs and myſelf to America. Whilſt this 
veſſel was preparing he vifted England, was introduced to the king's miniſter and 
many of the nobility and, firſt characters af the nation. . By this means he was en- 
abled to form a good. judgment of wen and things there. He embarked and arrived 
in Charleſton r in the year 1277. , Congrels ſoon conferred on him the rank gf 


major-general. e accepted the appointment, but not without exacting two cord) 
jons, Which, AI the eleratien of his ſpirit ;, the one, that he ſhould ſeryve un 


1 


to two auſand mens 


his gun expenſe ;. the. athex, that he ſhould begin his ae 28 a volunteer. 
He was ſoon appointed tq command an expedition to Canada. , The plan was to 
croſs the lakes on the ice z. the object, to ſeize Montreal and St. Iobn e. He was 
now at the age of twenty, and muſt hare keenly experienced the allurements of 
independent command; But his col judgment and honeſt heart reftrained bim 
| from, indulging a paſſion, fos military tame, under circumſtances which might have 
inzured the cauſe which he, ad ſo.zcalouſly efpouſfed. He found that, in caſe of his 
proceeding, the army.under his command would be in danger of experiencing a fate 
4 crete en ue ee Burgoyne. Wath a dada | 1 ſs of judgment that would 
have done honqut ta. the moſt experienced general, and without advanecing beyond 
Albany, he relinguiſhed che expedition, Soon after, be received the thanks of Cou- 
greld 07 BN ,, ̃—... a TEE ole? ans 5 
In che fear campaigns which ſucceeded the axxiyal of the Marquis de Ia Fayette 
%% XXX mĩÜ⸗» gm ih eee ghd 
Some time alte the capture of Cornwallis, the Marquis de Ia Fayette went ty 
France, where he uſed bis endeavours to promote ie commercial and political inte- 
veſtaſ cheſe ſtates, and to cſſe g a revelution in his native i in favour af liberty. 
1h. AuguT, 17924 he became obnoxjous ta the ruling party in France, and prodeatly 
At FEMA in . ages | tn . 8 ers 8 07 1 8 truly #355 * 
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A cloſe ſiege immediately commenced; and. was carried an with 
ſuch: vigour, by the combined forces of America, and France, that 
lord Cornwallis was obliged. to ſurrender. This glorious eve 


which, took place on the 19th, of, October, 1781, decided the conte 
in favour of America; and laid the foundation of a general peace. 
A few months after, the ſurrender of Cornwallis, the Britiſh eyacu- 


ated all their poſts in South Carolina and Georgi 


On the 3oth of November, 1782, the proviſional articles of 


| eace and reconciliation, between Great Britain and che American 

| ie PE” 1 Of Br I Se ax. 
Dr. Franklin was born in Boſton, January 6th, 1706, O. 8. He was educated 
| 


His diſtinguiſhed literary reputation, procured him while in England, the honorary 
title of Doctor of Laws, from Edinburg and Oxford Univerſities. | | © 
Some time after this, he was again ſent to England, by the Aſſembly of Pennſylva- 

nia, with a petition to have a new form of government eſtabliſhed; and to be taken 

under the royal protection. Before his return to America, he travelled, in 1766, inc. 
to Germany, and in 1767, into France; and whereever he appeared, he was received 

'with the higheſt four and veneration. His endeavours to prevent the enaction of 

the. lamp a#, the ability with which he ſuſtained his examination at the bat of the 
| Houfe of Commons, his btaining and forwarding to Boſton, the- inſidious letters of 

goveinor Hutchinſon, procured for him, on his return to America, the moſt unbound. 
ed applauſe of his countrymen. He'was ſoon elected a member of Congreſs; and 

in 1776, was choſen, with John Adams and Edward Rutledge, eſquires, 1 * 


* 
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Jay, and Mr. Laurens, on the part of the United States, and by Mr. Oſ- 
wald on the part of Great Britain. Theſe articles formed the baſis of 
the definitive treaty, which was concluded the 3d of September, 1783, 
and figned by Dr. Franklin, Mr. Adams and Mr. Jay on the one part 
and David Hartiy on the other.. [Franllin: Life, Vol. I. p. 288. 


of Congreſs to walt on lord Howe, and to inquire into the extent of his powers to 
treat of the reſtoration of peace. Lord Howe having expreſſed his concern at being 
obliged to diſtreſs thoſe, whom he ſo much regarded, Dr. Franklin aſſured him, chat 
the Americans, out of reciprocal regard, would endeayour.to leſſen, as much as poſſi- 
ble, the pain he might feel on their account, by tak ing the utmoſt care of themſelves, 
In 1776, a convention was called, in Pennſylvania, to eſtabliſh a ne form of gov- 
ernment, Pr. Franklin was appointed Preſident. The latter end of the Tame year 
he was ſent to France, where, with the aſſiſtance of Mr. Silas Dean, he negociated a 
R R ² UU ³ꝛ·¾mꝛm mƷx eee I ES 
Me have already mentioned his being one of the three Commiſſioners, who nego- 
ciated the peace of 1783. He feturned to America in 1785, and was chofen Preſi- 
dent of the Supreme Executive Council of Pennſylvania ; and in 1787, was appoint- 
ed a delegate ftom that ſtate, to the auguſt body which formed the preſont frame of 
—— . ÜÄß % ⅛ ¾ •˙m A ³ ·imꝛʃ¼̃ rͥͤll. ̃ Ed 
On the 17th of April, 1790, after a long and painful illneſs, he reſigned a life, 


h had been ſingularly devoted to the welfare of his country and the good of man- 
2 nd. 2 5 e Damian 15 * ry x. 
He lies buried in the cemetary belonging to the epiſeopal congregation of Chriſt's 
On a, plain marble ſlab, 


* 


Church, in Philadelphia, near hg N. W. corner of it. 
which marks the ſpot where he lies, is this infeription— . 
Eos oe, OOLRTLICER e 
15 8 en dah eee 1 FaankLitns:. i: 
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Among the many teſti monies of reſpect paid to his memory, the Congreſs of the 
United States, and the National Aſſembly of France; went into mourning on his 
death. een 20d (4 5236 neee, otro att. ap 
Dr. Franklin poſſeſſed an original genius. The faculties of his. mind qualified 
him to penetrate into every ſcience ; ang his ſingular and, unremitting diligence, left 
no field of knowledge unexplored. He was eminently diſtingufmed as a politician, 
and a ſcholar, and if poſſible more ſo as a man and a citizen. He wasgreatin common 
things, and his life was uſeful beyond moſt men that have lived. The whole tenor of 
his life was a perpetual lecture againſt the idle, the extravagant, and the proud. . 
was his prineipal aim to inſpire mankind with à love of induſtry, temperance and 
frugality. By a judicious diviſion of time, he acquired the art of doing every thing 
to advantage, In whatever ſituation he was placed, by chance or deſign, ke extract- 
ed ſomething uſeful for himſelf or others. His manners were eaſy and accommo- 
dating, and his addreſs Winning and reſpectſul. All who knew him ſpeak of him 
as an agreeable man; and all; who have heard of him, applaud him as 2 very uſe. 
ful one. A man ſo wiſe and ſo amiable, could not but have many admirers and many 
John Jay, Eſq.. is a deſcendant of one of the French Proteſtant emigrants, who 
ame to America, in conſequence of the revocation of the Edi& of Nantz, in 1685; 
It is remarkable that among the defcendants of theſe emigrants; ſome of whom ſet- 
tled in New Vork, and ſome in Boſton, there. have been the following eminent char- 
acters; james Bowdoin, Eſq. who had. been governor of the Commonwealth of 
Maſſachuſetts, and at his death was Preſident of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences; Henry Laurens, Efq. who has been Preſident of Corigreſs, and Ambaſſa- 
or to a foreign court; Elias Boudlnot, Efq.. who has been Preſident of Congreſs, 
and for many years a Repreſentative; and John Jay, Eſq; who has been Preſident 
ef Congreſs, Ambaſſador tora foreign Court, Chief Juſtice of the American States, 
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and is now Governor of the St 
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Count Von Krutz. A ſimilar treaty with 


force of laws, and generally « commanded a ready acquueſcence on. th. 
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a elend a long and arduous conflict, in which e Britain 
expended near a hundred millions of money, with a hundred thous 


dad lives, and Won no 3 America endured eyery eruelty and 
diſtreſs from her enemies; 


many lives and much treaſure 3 but 
delivered herſelf from à foreign dominion, and gained a rank? among 
the nutions of the earth. 
Holland acknowledged the independence of the United States on 
the 19th-of April, 1782; Sweden, February 5th, 1783. On the 3d 
of April 1784, a treaty of amity and commerce--between the United 
States. and Sweden, was concluded at Paris Fro Franklin and the 
uſſia was ebneladked. i 
1785. Another with Denmark the 15th, 0 February; with Span, 
in Mareh, and with Ruſſia in July, 1783. T ee eee 
No ſooner was peace reſtored by the dfinitive treaty, and i Brit. 
ih troops withdrawn. from the country, than the United States 'began 
ww experience the defects of their general government. While an cue 
my was in the country, fear, whieh had firſt impelled the colonies to 
aſſociate in mutual defence, continued to operate as à band of politieat 
union. It gave to the reſolutions and recommendations of Copgreſs 


part of the ſtate legiflatutes. Atticles of confederation and perpetual 
union had been framed in Cong refs, and ſubmitted to the confidetarion 


of the ſtates, in the year 1778. Some of the. ſtates immedinely ac: 


ceded to them ; but others, which had not unappropriated lands, heſi- 
tated to ſubſeribe a compact, which would give an advantage to the 
ſtates Which poſſeſſed large tracts of unlocated lands, and were thus 
capable of a great ſaperiority in wealth and population.” All objec; 
tions, however, had been overcome, and by the acceſſion of Mary and, 
in March, 1781, che articles of confederation were atifieds: a8. the 

tame of goverument for the United States.. 
Theſe articles, haweyer, were. framed during the rage of wat, when 
a | principle of common ſafety ſupplied: the place of a coercive Power 
It government; by men who could have had no experience. in the art 
of SPE an extenſive conntry, and undet cireumſtances the moſt 


critical and embarraſſing... To have offered to the people at chat time, 


a ſyſtem of government armed: with the powers necefſary to es 


and control the contending intereſts of thirteen States, and the pollet 


fons of millions of peo 5 might have raiſed a jealouſy betweer the 


Rates or in the minds of the people at large, thar world have weak: 


enced. the operations * war, and perhaps have. rendered a union im- 
Practicable. Hence the numerons defects of the confederativii, 
On che conechuſton of peace, theſe defects began to be felt. 130 
ſtate aſſumed the right of diſpuring che propriety of che reſolutions of 
Cangreſs, and the intereſt of an individual fate ws pfaced in oppo: 
ſition-te the common intereſt of the union, In addition to this ſouvce 


of diviſion, a jealouſy of the powers of Congreſs began.'to, beat 


ti the minds of the people, 137 8 
This jealouſy of the bel hegte of freeme Nad bebt fouſbe by e 


oppreſſive act of the Britiſh parliament; and no ſobner had the dat 


— 
* Franklin's. Life, Vol. I. p. 288. 
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er from this quarter ceaſed, chan the fears of the people changed 
| their object, and were turned againſt their own rulers. 

In this ſituation, there were not wanting men of induſtry and taleuts, 
who had been enemies to the revolution, and who embraced the op- 
portuaity to multiply the apprehenſions of people and increaſe the pop - 
ular diſcontents. A remarkable inſtance of chis happened in Con- 
necticut. As ſoon as the tumults of war had ſubſided, an attempt 
was made to convince the people, that the act of Congreſs paſſed in 
1778, granting to the officers of the army half pay for life, was high- 
ly unjuſt and tyranmical ; and that it was but the firſt. ſtep towards the 
eſtabliſhment. of penſions. and an; uncontrollable deſpotiſm. The act 
of Congreſs, paſſed in 1783, commuting half pay for life, for five years 
full pay, was deſigned to appeaſe the apprehenſions of the people, and 
to convince them that this gratuity was intended merely to indemnify 
the officers for their loſſes by the depreciation of the paper currency, 
and not to eſtabliſh a precedent for the granting of penſions... This 
act however did not-ſatisfy the people, who ſappoſed that the officers 
had been generally indemnified for the loſs. of their pay, by the grants 
made them from time to time by the legiſlatures of the ſeveral ſtates. 
Beſides, the act, while i it gave five years full pay to the officers, 8 
ed but one year! s pay to the 8 - dliſtinction which had 
inſluence in exciting and  eMiti the popular ferment, and one 
Ae ned 2 wy ge of me poll rage _—_— the officers them- 


The moment an . was raiſed reſpecting dis act of . 
fe enemies of our independence became active in blowing up the 
flame, by ſpreading reports unfavourable to the general government, 
and tending to create public diſſenſions. eee in ſome parts 
of the country, were filled with inflammatory publications; white falſe 
reports and groundleſs inſinuations were indultrioufly cireulated to 
the prejudice of Nn en and the officers of the late army. 

a people feelingly alive to every thing that could affect the rights for 
| Which they bad been contending, theſe reports: could not fail of hav 
ing a powerful effect; the chmour ſoon. became general; the offi- 
cers-of the army, it was believed, had attempted to raiſe their fortunes 
on the diſtreſſes of their fellow-citizeus, and be Pe become the * 


rants of their country. 


x 


Connecticut was the feat of this: ne ; ichen * Rates 
were much agitated on the occaſion. .. But the inhabitants of that. 
ſtate, accuſtomed bh prder and a dpe fabordination to the laws, did not 
proceed to outrag 3 they took their uſual mode of collecting the ſenſe 
of the ſtate—aſſembled in town meetings—appointed committees to 
meet in convention, and conſult what meaſures ſhould be adopted to 
procure a redreſs. of their grievances. In this convention, which was 
- Held at Middletown, ſome nugatory reſolves were paſſed, expreſſing: 
Y diſapprobation of che half. pay act, and the ſubſequent eommuta- 

of the grant for five: years Whole pay. The ſame ſpirit alſo diſ- 
vered itſelf in the a embly at their Otober ſeſſion 1783. A remon- 

| Arance 1 * TY s in favour of the officers, was Ry in the 
'F A111 | e ouſe 


| 
i 
| 


| 
| 
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howſe.of repreſentatives, and notwithſtanding the upper houſe refuſed 
to concur in the meaſure; it was ſent to Congreſs, already mentioned 


-* y 4 
> *. 4 K-43 # 


During this ſituation of affairs, the public odium againſt the officers 
was augmented: by another circumſtance. The efficers, juſt before' 
the diſbanding of the army, had formed a ſociety; called by the name of 
the Cincinnati, after the Roman Dictator, Cineinnatus. 
Whatever were tlie real views of the framiers of this inſtitution, its 


deſign was generally underſtood to be harmleſs and honourable. The 


oſtenſible views of the ſociety” could not however ſereen it from 
popular jealouſy.” A ſpirited pamphlet appeared in South Carolina, 
che avowed production of Mr. Burke, one of the Judges of the 


fupreme court in that ſtate, in which the author attempted to prove 


that the principles on which the ſociety was formed, would, in pro- 
ceſs of time, originate and eſtabliſh an order of nobility in this coun- 
try, which would be repugnant to the genius of our republiean gov- 


COD the commotions raiſed by the half- pay and commu- 
tation acts, and contributed not a little to ſpread the flame of oppoſi- 
2 £4 3 . F 2 Invent POE 


ernments and dangerous to liberty. This pamphlet * pans in Con- 


--Notwithſtandiag the diſtontents of the people were general, and 
ready to burſt forth into ſedition, yet men of information viz. the offi2 | 
ters of government, the elergy, and persons of liberal education, were 
moſtly oppoſed to the unconſtitutional Reps raken by the committees 


and convention at Middletown. They ſupported the propriety of the 


meaſures of Congreſs, bot by converſation and ee proved chat 
ſuch grants to the army were neceſſary to keep the troops together, an 
that the expenſe would not be enormous nor oppreſſive. During the 

eloſe of the year 1783, every poſſible exertion Was made to enlighten 


the people, and ſuch was the effect of the arguments uſed by the mi- 


nority, that in the beginning of the following year the oppoſition 
fubſictetl, the committees were diſmiſſed, and tranquillity reſtored to 
the ſtate. In May, the legiſlature were able to carry ſeveral meaſures 
which had before been extremely unpopular.” An ad was paſſed 


were ineor- 


great encouragement to commerce; and ſeveral town: 
lating the ex- 


porated with extenſive privileges, for the purpoſe of reg 


1 


ports of the ſtate, and facilitating the collection of debts. FU: 
The oppoſition to the congreſſional acts in favour” of the officers, 


and to the order of the Cincinnati, did not riſe to the fame pitch in 
the other ſtates as in Connecticut; yet it produced much difturbance 
in Maffachuſetts, and ſome others. Jealouſy 13 had been uni - 
verſally ſpread among the people of the United States. The deſtrue- 
tion af the old forms of governments, and the licentioufneſs of war, . 


1 
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Hue Fe war, WO Tk 25 paper vanes 3 been Fo r. 
8 2ngreſs, and. large quantities of ſpecie had been introduced, towards 
©. thecloſe of the war, by the French army, and the Spaniſh trade. This 
plenty of money 8 155 ſtates to comply with the firſt requiſitions . 
of Congrefs ; ſo that dur ing two.or three years, t che federal treaſury 
Vas, in ſome meaſure, ſupplied... But when the danger of war hi 4 
ceaſed, and tlie vaſt importations of foreign goods: had lefſened-the* 
quantity of circulating Apecię, the ſtates be gan to be very remuls 1 = - 
- furniſhing their-proportion/ of monies The 1 of the credit 
UN ba 15 aer bills 544 totally Popped their circulation, and the ſpecie 
„ ving the country. in es, for Fernittances- to Great Britain we 
ſtil . luxurious habits. 2M Fe people, contracted during the war, 
calle for. new ſupplies of goods; and private gratiftcation ſeconded 
the narrow policy of ſtate intereſt; . ü the 2 of the. . 
; general government. e ood 7 he 
Thus the revenues of. ongreſs ws e abnuglly; iminiſting; ſome 
9 of the ſtates wholly neglecting to make ptoviſidn' or paying tl e inter- 1 
eelſt of the national debt; gthers making but 4 Partial proviſion, until 
4g he 5 ſupplies receixed from a few f the, richelt ſtates, wel. 
by the demands hne civil li. - 5 


a 


„ 


. © This weg Eneſs of the. federal. government, in Sapiuncklon with RH 
N . of certificates or publie ities, which Congreſs. could neither 
kund nor pay; occaſioned then. i depreciate to a very inconſiderable | 
e officers, arid- ſoldiers. of the-late army, and. thoſe. who. + 
5 . ſupplies or public exi endes, Were obliged to receive for 


Wage es theſe certificates, ot promi ON, notes; which paſſed at a fifth, an. . 
+ *eighth or a tenth of their: 9 Value; being thus deprived at once 
7 0 the greateſt part of the re Ward due for their ee Some indeed 

Aprofited by ſpeculations in theſe evidences of the public debt; but ſuch. 
6." were undera,_neceflity,of-parting. with them, were robbed of that 
5 at which: obey; had, A e to N and demand from their. 
3 l — 3 af TOR for. aving the intereſt of her. TA 
1 ws > 18 both ſtate and feder; aſluming her ſuppoſed proportion of 
+ EG the contittental debt, and giving, the creditors her own ſtate notes, in 
% = exchange for thole-of the United States. The reſources of that ſtate 
8 72 gage but ue yo ngt WE: © to, as a e even 


. or En: an — . — of. public credit ; a pert ame = 

8 ptiqn of manners, and a free uſe of foreign jurur ies 3. A decay 

de Ar "manufactures, with a prevailing ſcarcity.of money; and. 

* all,” individuals involved in debt to each other ;—theſe wers 

e real, though more remote cauſes of the inſurrection It Was the 

** which the pedple wWeße required to pay, that, cauſed them to feel 

98 7 ET which we have: enumerated : This called forth all their other 
Re 6, NT : e er Ie FSnces , 


„ n 18 


2 nie thi Rot a A of LEES e Wang 
Br deſtroying of the tax-bill. This ſedition 7. the fate into a con- 
„ - vulfion which laſted about a year; con; juſtice were violently E . 
"obſtructed ; the collection of debts was” dae and à body * . 
armed troops, under the sommand of general Lincoln, was employed, 
_ during the winter of 1786, to diſperſe. the infurge ents. « Yet ſo numer- 
dus were the latter in the counties 8 Webber Hampſhire and 
Berkſhire, and ſo obſtinate combined de oppoſe the execution'of lac 
* By force, that the governor and-oouncil of; The, Kate thought proper 5 
not to entruſt general Lincolg with militaty*po ders, except to act on 
" the defenſive, and: tc repel force with Torch, in "eaſe the infargents 
"ns attack him. he leaders of the tebels, however, were not men 
of talents ; they Nu ec ut without fortitude ; and while 
e were ſupported Wich a ſuperion Force, theyappeared, to be im» 
- preſſed with that confelouſneſs f wit, which awes the moſt 2 
Wretch, and 2 bim ſhrink from his purpoſe” This appears WP. 
— conduc of a Arge party of the rebels before the #1 op ork at 
1 . ingfield; where general. Shepard, + Sith #fmall/g1 rd, was Kation. WY, 
ell to prote the conunental ſtores. Ihe inſurvencs Fi 34 * 
the plain, with a vaſt fupexiority of numbers but 1 the 
3 made the r etreat in diforder, with, n of =. n 
ner Shepard, wil che 3 
mY "re 1 1 . the _ 
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> boa, for pardon, ich Rom e 1 5. 
Eranted by the legiſlature. e ant 8 
„ ech 1005 of Boblie credit, popull ar diffurbanees and 
| . © ©" » were not: the only evils which were generates pyrde pe 
ſtances of the times; The emiſſions 1 biff 01 8 0 
_R- ; e Is added to the black cardtog ug politi 3 
. 7 The expedient of ſupplying: the-defleieneies of: pe 
= of paper bills, was adopted very early: ates we epd. 
. obvipus, and produced Effect Tn" mage." try 
Wt where population i is rapid, and the value of lands Tnereaſing, the: 8 
1 er finds an advanta e in paying legal iutkrelt fag Mone I'S for 1 | 
= | _— pay. jor 2 5 oth his ibis the'picretfipg: value of bis and; 
= 975 in a few years diſchar e privigipak Tater 3H E272 1h 
| ä colony was this 1818 2 9 Nye 75 ene 
—_ :.. Pesnfrlwanis The emigrations N e 5 
=: natural population rapid; and n anees ce 
e value of real property to an 
tlers there, as well as in other provin | 
aſew foręign articles Fir ene 1 Indeed $ 50 1s iy year 
wee balance of 1 2 have e e Again th 
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jab bita ER Ee * ſpecie; and enabled the farmer to 1 „ 

> N 15 . WI: 1 eG were generally a legal tender in all.coloni+ 4 5 5 23 

- e 25 andthe 3 wrt did not generally exceed, . 85 
— retained their full nam 


- 185 
He 


5 um of comn a e rive p eie | = 1 1 | 
| 21 7 70 fs 3-4 paper f 1 5 for 8 d, by . repeat 
VE or IS: the 2 cireulation much beyond the uit! 
5 Him of Ipeciesthe bulls-be egan to loſe their value. The A ira * . * 
755 cominued in Proportigut: to, the ſunis emi 1785 until ſeventy, and ere * 8 
458 — 75 hundred and. fifty nominal paper dollars, were hardly an ama, 4 . 
leit for one Spaniſh, malled, dollar. Still, from the year 1775 tf * 4.) 
E. I "+ this depreciating papen currency was almoſt the only medium of trade 
It ſupplied the place of ſpecie, and enabled Congreſs to r | 
* army; Until the ſum in circulation amounted to two. _; 
ures illions. of dollars. But about the year 1780, ſpecte. began co ße 
i 55 ul, being: Fn a by the French army, a private trade With EY To 23 
the Sp $oanith. lands, and an illicit intercourſe with the Britifh garriſom * 4 * . * 9 
At New. Vork. This eircumſtance accelerated the depreciation of pa-. e 
per bills} until their value had ſunk almoſt to nothing. In 1781, the g * vs 
1 merghants and brokers in the ſouthern ſtates, apprehenſive of the ft 4 
95 h fate of the currency, puſhed immenſe quantities, of it 17 ; >, 6 
.. | ſadde enly-iato' New England, made vaſt purchaſes of goods i in Bolton 34 * 8 . 
Nr md mitantly the bills vaniſhed from circulation, 25 ary „ 8 9 
e ele History of this continental, paper is a hiſtory of public ®. 
3 private frauds. Old ſpecie debts were often paid in a depreciated, 50 
cutrency; and even ne contracts for a fem weeks or days were of. 
ten diſeharged with.  a4mall: Part of the value received. From this 
* Plenty and fluctuating ſtate. 91 'the medium, ſprung hoſts of ſpeculu- ; 
tors and itinerant traders, e 123 their honeſt occupations; for the 
Proſpect of 4 : Rang. ale gains, in. a fraudulent buſineſs, that depeuded on 
rimciples, and th e which could be reduced to no 
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© r hoes 
vill, Pee was. [SW to fix the p prices « of ar 
an. PET# ns from gieing or N more for any rom-; 


| ; > modity. 10 35 
Jing mo! 1 4 4/6. But the ofa of © Dothar roſe in New 
bf mi NewY rk to 87 in New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, and Mary- 
Iz 4 in North Carolina to J in South Carolina and” 
2 to * $4. This difference, originating between paper and fpecie, or bills,” 
| coined ier 1 * the nominal union of gold and fil fer. 
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4 2 they were intended to prevent an effect without removing the eauſe. N 
-+ To attempt to fix the value of mon „Wbile ſtreams of Bills were in &, wk, 
3 B's ſſantly flowing from the treaſury c Flhe United tes, Was as diem 
= an attempt ro peltrain the ge of 1 ter Fig rivers ng Wes it 'S 5 N 

e o my O'S 2 
„ all opy tion, ſome Roles Faried 2nd OOH, | 
enforce theſe regulating'atts. The effect Mas, a momentary App 85 . 
ay?” 7.4 t ſtand in the price of articles; innumetable acts of colluſion ane. * 8 
Fly. my on among aa bh er mt} erleſs injuries done to the honeſt? N 
5 ws "_- Ry a 5 1 of all fuch regu 5, and theronſeque beer, 
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222 of — country. This made the Aach rene money eaſy, — 
ende and luxury, with their, train of deſolating d iy 
3 frond themſelves among all deſcriptions of people: | EIK 
But as ſoon as hoſtilities between Great Britain and America were k 
_ ſaſpentled, the ſcene was changed. The bills emitted'by Congreſs had 
Y for ſome time before ceaſed to circulate; and the ſpecie of hes country 
TS Was ſoon drained off to pay for foreign goods, the i importations of which. 
> "exceeded all calculation. Within two years from the cloſe of the 505 
PE War, a ſeateity of money was the general cry. The merchants foun 
„ „A impoſſible to collect their debts, and make punctual remittances to 
e.g v7 their creditors in Great Britain; and the conſumers were driven to- * 
the neceſſity of retrenching their ſuperflvities i in Uringz and of return- 
1 ing to their ancient habits of induſtry and economy. . 
"as WK /This change was however progreſſive and flow. In many y of the”. RE: 
© ſtates which ſuffered by the numerous debts they backe nd ak 
85 the diſtreſſes of war, the people called aloud for emiſſions of paper 
bills t ſupply the deficiency of à medium. The depreciation of 
the continental bills, was a recent e ample of the ill effects of ſuch 
an expedient, and the impoflibility” 6175 ting the eredit of paper, 
was urged by the oppoſers of the meafüre os a ſubſtantial argument 
againſt adopting it. But nothing would ſtlence the: popular clamor z* 
and many men, of the firſt talents and eminence, united their voices 
with that of the populace. Paper money had formerly maintained its 
credit, and been of . ſingular utility; and paſt experience, notwith-. 
ſtanding a change of circumſtances, was an argument in eur chat 
bore down all oppoſition. - * N 4 
Fennſylvania, althongh one of the richeſt” Rates in the: union, was 
che firſt to emit bills of credit, as a ſubſtitute for ſpecie. But the 
5 n had removed che e &i its at the _ mes that i is 
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> F "had! deſtr Wel che Moan by which i its Edo credit had been fupport-. 


Goa ed. h „at the cloſe of the war, were not riſing in value; bills 
L 8 on L x could not ſo readily. be purchaſed, as «To the province 


Py Was d 5 Jent on Great" Britain; the ſtate was ſplit i into parties, one 


2 of which attempted to defeat the: meaſures moſt popular with the 
5 ee! and the depreciation of continental bills, with the injuri 
| - hieb! it had done to aeg, inſpired a general diſtruſt of all {pubs 
Ho promiſes. 


bg 25 0 "Nowwithfiahding'a, a part of the mon&y was loaned on d lsded 
wy bY "Feeurity, and the faith. of that wealthy ſtate pledged on ow redemp-" - . 
5 je tion of the whole at its nominal value, yet the advantages of ſpecie * 2 


s a medium of commerce, eſpecially as an article of remittance to 
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OR 53 Tondon, ſoon made a difference of ten per cent. between the Bills 5 
or credit and Tpecie:. This difference may be conſidered: a =. PO 


* pretation of gold and ſilver, than à depreciation of | Papers 
% its effects, in a commercial ſtate, muſt be highly prejudicial. N 


. the doqr to frauds "of- all kinds; and -frauds' are uſually practi eg... © 
n the | honeſt and unſuſpecting, eſpecially upon all claſſes a of 


Dourers. . 


55 North FOR PR Gods Carifin ina, a Georgia, 3 recourſe t, 
3 25 the fame wretched expedient to ſupply themſelves wir money; "not: a \ by 


92 5 reſlesing that induſtry, frugality, and good commercial laws are the 
WY only means of turning tlie balance of trade in favour of a country, and 


„ that this, balance ie e only permanent ſource of ſolid wealth ande . 
ready money. Hut the bills they emitted ſhared 2, worſe: fate. than Fa 1 | 


7 thoſe of cnndYlvania ; * they e led almoſt all the circulating caſh - 


"x (rom the ſtates zathey lot a'great part of their nominal value, they! im- 


poveriſned he — — harald planters. 


54 TX 


Ip The ſtate of Virginia tolerated a baſe practice among the bag: 


Ants of cutting dollars and fmaller pieces of ſilver, in order to prevent 


b e rom Jeaving the Rate. This pernicious practice — alſo i in 


'F: Georg . 


7, Wa "Maryland eſcapell the calpinſty of a paper. currency: The ho aſe of | 


"delegates brought forward a bill for the emiſſion of bills of credit to 


. ; a large amount; but the ſenate. firmly and ſucceſsfully reliſted the | 


pernicious ſcheme. The oppoſition between the two houſes was vio- 
flient and tumultuous; it threatened the ſtate with anarchy; but the 


4 " finally prevailed... ; 
Neu Jerſey is ſituated between two "of the largeſt commercial, towns 


- is 


$74 Rhode Iſland exhibited, a melancholy proof of that licgntiouſneſs 


ME. and anarchy which always, follows. a relaxation of the moral-princi- 


5 by 25 _ ples. In a rage for ſupplying the ſtate with money, and Sling: every 


man's pocket without obliging him to earn it by his diligence, the legii- 


Fe! Emre paſſed an at for,making one hundred thouſand Pounds in bills; 


„ queſtion was carried to the people, an ale ed ſenſe of che ſenate 


in America, and conſequently drained of ſpecie. This ſte alſo e- 
TY gn mitted a-lar ge ſum in bills of credit, which ſerved to pay the intereſt 
5 of the ee debt; but the currency depreciated, as in other ſtates. 
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um mug more than KiMcient for a "main i A flat ok 
x2 without any ſpecie. The merchants in Newpôrt and Ta) 
32 oppoſed the act with firmneſs; and their oppoſition; Wadde 
' Freſh vigour to the reſolution of the afſembly, and induęed them to en? 
force the ſcheme by à legal tender of àa moſt: extraprdinary nature. ks | 
Wy They paſſed an act, ordaining that if any creditor ſHould refuſe to take to - 


54 


Y * their bills, for any debt whatever, the, dehtär might lodge r 


due, with 4 juſtice of the peace, who ſhould give hotice « of It ir in the.” EY 
5 5 papers; and if the creditor did nor” appear and receive tis ' Pho 
money within fix months from the firſt notice; his det, ſhoyld be for we 
feited. This act aſtoniſhed all honeſt men ;; and even the prombdters- * ; 
e money. making in other ſtates; and other prineiples, reprOpA f- 
ed this act of Rhode Iflang, as wicked and opprefff. ye. But the ſtate 1 
governed by faction. Puring the cry for phe. money, a num 5 
ß boiſterous, ignorant? men, were elected into the le giflature, from 2 
che Amaller towns in the -ſtate, Finding themſfelves HOI with a 
e in Opinion, they formed and executed, any plan heir in 5 
NEE Tuggeſted's, the "op oſed every meaſure that was agreeable © * A, 
e mercantile interel ey not ny made bad laws to uit their 
eg a e their own corrupt Creatures to fll ©. —* C / 


nb » by, 
* N 15 and exccutive de A ne Their nibney d reciated- 5 
Its: +Þ ſufficie 


Iy to anſwer all therr wile purpoſes in theWiſcharge'of debts #; 1 855 
e almoſt totally ceaſed. all confidence was lofty, the' (tate, 18 
x *,.thrown, into confuſion at home, and Was execrated'ab abroad. r was! | 
Nallachuſettt Bay had the good fortune, 1 he political ealam- | 3 
ities; to provetd an emillion oF bills of credit, Ne Hampſhire made 7 
no paper; - but in the diſtreſſes which föllowed Neale -butſineſs af:*, 
+ ter the war, the legillatüre made horſes, Iumber, and mol} articles of 22 
produce, A legal tender in the fulfilment of contracts, It is doubtleſs PI 
Fol to oblige a greditor to receive ny thing. for his debt, Wich 
- he hag not in contemplation Fo of the contract © But as this — 
3 commodities Which were to bea tender by law, in. Ne Hampſhire, e 
of an intyinſic value, bearing ſome proportion to the amount of Ys] 
. _ debt, the in juſtice of the Jaw-was leſs flagrant, than tharwhich enfor: - 
._ ced the tend der of paper inn Rhode Hand. Indeed 4 ſimilar law pre- 
vailed for 0 me time im Maſfachuſetts; ; and in Connecticut it is op- 
tonal with the creditor either to impriſon the debtor;-or take land on 
execution, at a price to be ted by three indifferent. frecholders ; pro- 5 
. ek no other means of payment ſhall appear to fatisfy'the demand. 
ſt ot however! be omitted, that while the molt: Aourithing com- 
| mega {ates introduged' a paper medium; o the great injury of hon-" 
eſt men, a bill for an emiſſion of paper in Connectſcũt, where there is 
very little cle, could never command more than one- eighth of me 4 
votes ofthe legiſlature. ' he movers of the bill have har y eſcaped 
ridicule ; ſo generally I thi mealure reprobated a 28 2 ſource of hay a 5 =, 
und public miſchief © os. 4 22 
The. legiſlature of New Vork, a "ate that wad the 1 rideellity? and. 185 
apology for making Paper money, as Her commercial advantages al« 
ways farnith her with» ſpecic fußßicient for à mgdium, iſſaed a large 
um! in 12 of rely which hat their value better than r | 
© Burgh. = yy fd oath "oy 
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KS xency of any other ſtate. . Still the paper raiſed the value of ſpecie, s : 
IE - which is always in demand for exportation, and this difference of ex: 
cCðhange between paper and ſpecie, ever expoſes commerce to moſt f 

SG the inconveniences reſulting from a depreciated medium. F n . 
3-10 _ Such is the hiſtory of paper money thus far; a miſerable ſubſti- 

* 5 tute for real coin, in a country where the reins of government are too 

N 


N 5 weak to compel the fulfilment of public engagements, and where all 


a PX . confidence in public faith is totally deſtroyed. ONS 
2 7 While the ſtates were thus endeavouring to repair the loſs of ſpecie, 

— by empty promiſes, and to ſupport their buſineſs by ſhadows, rather 
N than by reality, the Britiſh miniſtry formed ſome commercial regula- 
2 tions that deprived them of the profits of their trade to the Welt In- 
dies and Great Britain. Heavy duties were laid upon ſuch articles 
8 as were remitted to the London merchants for their goods, and ſuch 
LVerere the duties upon American bottoms, that the ſtates were almoſt 


”", I wholly deprived of the carrying trade. A prohibition was laid upon 
Ne the produce of the United States, ſhipped to the Engliſh Weſt In- 
dia Iflands in American built veſſels, and in thoſe manned by Amer- 
ks -  fcan ſeamen. Theſe reſtrictions fell heavy upon the eaſtern ſtates, 


W which depended much upon ſhip- building for the ſupport of their 

voy trade; and they materially injured the bulineſs of the other ſtates. 

i, 85 Without a union that was able to form and execute a general ſyſtem | 

LOR of commercial regulations, ſome of the ſtates attempted to impoſe re. 

„ es ſtraipts upon the Britiſh trade that ſhould indemnify the merchant 5 

5 * for the loſſes he had ſuffered, or induce the Britiſh miniſtry to enter 

Kd into a commercial treaty and relax the rigor of their navigation laws, 

AY Theſe meaſures, however, produced nothing but miſchief, The | 

n ates did not act in concert, and the reſtraints laid on the trade of one 

OW ſtate, operated to throw the buſineſs into the hands of its neighbour. - 

VA ; -* Maſſachuſetts, in her zeal to countera& the effect of the Engliſh nav- 

3 v igation laws, laid enormous duties upon Britiſh goods imported into 

_—_— | NY ſtate; but the other ſtates did not adopt 2 ſimilar meaſure ; and 

. the loſs of buſineſs ſoon obliged that ſtate to repeal or ſuſpend the la. 

2 + Thus when Pennſylvania laid heavy duties on Britiſk goods, Dela- , 

7 5 Paare and New Jerſey made a number of free ports to encourage the 

i landing of goods within the limits of thoſe ſtates ; and the. duties in 2 

Pennſylvania ſerved no purpoſe, but to create ſmuggling 5 

0 Thrns divided, the ſtates began to feel their weakneſs. Moſt of 3 85 

e ' the legiſlatures had neglected to comply with the requiſitions of Con- | 

be greſs for furniſhing the federal treaſury; the reſolves of Congreſs . | 
were diſregarded ; tlie propoſition for a general impb to be laid and 

. collected by Congreſs. was negatived firſt by Rhode Iſland, and after. | 

Re wards by New York. The Britith troops continued, under pretence | 
8 of a breach of treaty on the part of America, to hold poſſeſſion of the 

2 forts on the frontiers of the ſtates. Many of the ſtates individually 

FS | were, infeſted with popular commotions or iniquitous tender laws, ö 

Pow, | Fhile they were oppreſſed with public debts; the certificates or public | 

1 notes had loſt moſt of their value, and cireulated merely as the objects 

8 15 of ſpeculation; Congreſs loſt their reſpectability, and the United States | 


their credit and importance. 
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| In the midſt of theſe calaraities, A propoſition was made in 17789, 

| in the houſe of delegates i in Virginia, to appoint commiſſioners, to meet 

| uch as might be appointed in the other ates, who ſhould form a ſy { 

| tem of commercial regulations for the United States, and recommend 

it to the ſeveral legiſlatures for adoption. Commiſſioners were accord- 

ingly appointed, and a requeſt was made to the legiſlatures of the 

other ſtates to accede to the propoſition. Accordingly ſeveral of the 

| ' Rates appointed commiſſioners who met at Annapolis in the ſummer - 
4 2 = 6f 1786, to conſult what meaſures ſhould be taken to unite the ſtates 

" in ſome general and efficient commercial ſyſtem. But as the ſtates | 
were not all repreſented, and the powers of the commiſſioners were, in 

in their opinion, too limited to.propoſe a ſyſtem of regulations ade- 


4 general convention to be held at Philadelphia the next year, with 
— wers to frame a general plan of government for the United States. 
Ibis meaſure appeared to the commiſſioners abſolutely neceſſary, 
The old confederation was eſſentially defective. It was deſtitute of 
8 | almoſt every principle neceſſary to give effect to legiſlation. 
It was defective in the article of legiſlating over ſtates, inſtead of 
individuals. All hiſtory teſtifies that recomendations will not op- 
erate as laws, and compulſion cannot be exerciſed over ſtates, with- 
out violence, war and anarchy. The confederation was alſo deſtitute 
. _ ofa ſanction to its laws. When reſolutions were paſſed in Congrels, 
there was no power to compel! obedience by fine, by ſuſpenſion of priv- 
Hepes or other means. It was alſo deſtitute of a guarantee for the 
—ſtate goyernments. Had one ſtate been invaded by its neighbour, 
the union was not conſtitutionally bound to aſſiſt in repelling the inva- 
+ * + fion, and ſupporting the conſtitution of the invaded ſtate. The con- 
" Federation was further deficient in the. principle of apportioning the 
| quotas of money to be furniſhed by each ſtate ; in a want of power to 
form commereial laws, and to raiſe-troops for the defence and ſecu- 
Tity of the union ; in the equal ſuffrage of the ſtates, which placed | 
Rhode Iſland on a footing in Congreſs with Virginia; and to crown. 
, all the defects, we may add the want of a judiciary power, to define 
ttute laws of the union, and to reconcile the . deciſions of 
5 A, number of independept judicatories, 3 
> © Theſe and many inferior defects were obvious to the commiſſioners, 
. aid therefore they urged a general convention, with powers to form 
© Te and offer to the confi ideration of the ſtates, a ſyſtem of general govVs 
; ernment that ſhobjd be leſs exceptionable. Accordingly in May, 
1787, delegates from all the ſtates, except Rhode Iſland, aſſembled at 
Phila adelphia, and choſe General Waſhington for their preſident. Af. 
5 ter four months deliberation, ! in which the claſhing intereſts of the 
ſeveral ſtates appeared in all their force; the convention agreed to 
recommend the plan 6f federal government which we have already 
Fecited. 1 
As ſoon as the plan of the federal conſtitution was ſubmitted to the 
legiſlatures of the ſeveral ſtates, they proceeded to take meaſures for 
collecting the ſenſe of the people upon the propriety of adopting it. 
oy? the ſmall Rate of Dela arcy a convention was called in November, 
| | 5 "NE; e 


"ns >. 


quate to the purpoſes of government, they agreed to recommend a 
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dich, -ofies a few days ee ratified the conſtitution, with 
Hut a diſſenting voice. 
In the convention of Pennſylvania, held the ſame month, there i 


was a ſpirited oppoſition to the new form of government. The de- 
bates were long and intereſting. Great abilities and firmneſs were 
diſplayed on both ſides; but on the 13th of December, the conſtitu- 
tion was received by two-thirds of the members. The minority were 
diſſatisſied, and with an obſtinacy that ill became the repreſentatives 


of a free people, publiſhed their reaſons of difſent, which were calcu- 
Hated to inflame a party already violent, and which, in fact, produced 
ſome diſturbances in the weſtern part of the n | 

In New Jerſey, the convention which met in December, were unan-. 


imous in adopting the conſtitution. ; as was likewiſe that of Georgia, 


In Connecticut there was ſome. oppoſition ; but the conſtitution 


Was, on the 9th of January 1788, ratified by three-fourths of the 
votes in convention, and the Ine peaceably acquieſced in the de- 


cCiſion. 


In Maſſachuſetts, the. oppoſition was large and reſpectable. The 
convention, conſiſting of more than three hundred delegates, were 
aſſembled in January, and continued their debates with great candour 
and liberality, about five weeks. At length the queſtion was carried 


. faor the conſtitution by a ſmall majority; and the minority, with that 


.manly condeſcenſion which becomes great minds, ſubmirted to the 


meaſure, and united to ſupport the government. 


In New Hampſhire, the federal cauſe was for ſome time doubtful. 


The greateſt number of the delegates in convention, were at firſt on _ 
the fide of the oppoſition ; and ſome, who might have had their ob- 


jections removed by the diſcuſli on of the ſubject, were inſtructed to 
reject the conſtitution, Although the inſtructions of conſtituents can- 
not, on-the true principles. of repreſentation, be binding upon a depu- 


- ty, in any legiſlative aſſembly, becauſe his conſtituents are but a part 
of the ſtate, and have not heard the arguments and objections of the 
- evhole, whereas his act is to affect the «vhole ſtate, and therefore is to be 
directed by the ſenſe or wiſdom of the whole, collected in the legiſſa- 
tive aſſembly; yet the delegates in the New Hampſhire eonvention 
. - conceived very erroneouſly, that the ſenſe of the freemen in the towns, 
' thoſe little diſtricts, where no act of legiſlation can be performed, im- 
3 a reſtraint upon their own wills.“ An adjournment was there- 


ore moved and carried. This gave the people opportunity to gain a 
farther knowledge of the merits of the conſtitution, and at the ſecond 


. meeting of the convention, it was ratified by a reſpectable majority. 


In Maryland, ſeveral men of abilities appeared in the oppoſition, 


and were unremitted in their endeavours to perſuade the people that 


the propoſed plan of government was artfully calculated to deprive 


them of their deareſt rights; yet in convention it appeared that five- | 


fixths of the voices were in favour ac © 
In South Carolina, the oppoſition was reſpectable; but two-thirds 


bt the « convention n to adygeate and vote for the conſtitution. 
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a Views, many of the at t oppoſed. be fate, - 


tion of the conſtitution with great abilities and induſtry. © But after a 
full diſcuſſion of the ſubject, a ſmall majority, of a numerous conven- 
tion, appeared for its adoption. 

In New York, two-thirds of the delegates-i in convention were, at 

their firſt meeting, determined to reject the conſtitution. Here there- 

fore the debates were, the moſt intereſting, and the event extremely 

: doubtful. 'The argument was managed with uncommon addreſs and 

abilities on both Eles of the queſtion. But during the ſeſſion, the 

+ minth and tenth ſtates had acceded to the propoſed plan, ſo that by 

the conſtitution, Congreſs were empowered to iſſue an ordinance for 

- organizing the new government. This event placed the oppoſition. 

on new ground ; and the expediency: of uniting with the other ſtates, 

the generous motives of conciliating all differences, and the danger of 

a rejection, influenced a reſpectable number, who were re op- 
poſed to the conſtitution, to join. the federal intereſt. The conſtitution 

was accordingly. ratified by a ſmall majority ; but the ratification was 
accompanied here, as in Virginia, with à bill of rights, declaratory of 
the ſenſe of the convention, as to certain great principles, and with a 
catalogue of amendments, which were to be recommended to the 
confideration of the. new Congreſs, and the ſeveral ſtate legiſlatures. | 
North Carolina met in convention in July, to deliberate on the new 
conſtitution. After a ſhort ſeſſion they rejected it by a majority of 
one hundred and ſeyenty-fix againſt ſeventy-ſix. In November 1789, 
however, this ſtate: again maet-in.convention; 50 ratified che n 

tion by a large majority. 


- %. 


 , Rhode Ifland was doomèd 40 be the ſport Pa blind 2 7 Gngulae 8 


policy. The legiſlature; in conſiſtency with the meaſures which hat 


been before purſued, did not call a convention, to collect the ſenſe of _ 
the ſtate upon the propoſed conſtitution; but in an unconſtitutional 
and abſurd manner, fubmitted the plan of government to the conſider- 
ation of the people. Accordingly. i it was brought before town-meet- 
ings, and in moſt of them rejected. In. ſome of the large towns, par- 
ticularly in Newport and Providence, the people collected and reſolv- 
ed, with great propriety, that they could not take up the ſubject; and 


could come before no tribunal but that of the. fate in convention or 
legiſlature. On the 24th of May 1590, a Fonvention of this ſtate met 
at Newport, and on che 29th, adopted the conſtitution * a majority 
of tæuo only. "6s, 
Vermont, in convention at Bennington, January roth 1791 , ratifi- 
ol the conſtitution of the FLING States, by a great majority. 5 
JH, & # - From 
. 
*The following exhibits at one view, the order, time, as in which the ſeveral 
Rates ratified the federal conſtitution. TOTS: 
Delaware, Deßember 3. 17897 unanimduſly. | 
Pennſylyania, December 13, 456 to, 3. 
New Jerſey, © eee 19 2 — + 
Georgia, Ianuary 2, 1788, 
Connecticut, January © . - 5 


Maſſachuſctte, . 1 ER 


that the propoſition for embracing or rejecting the fedetalſconſtitution, . 
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Viet, * EI 
N ee 1 FR Fer d of the. general convention at 
1 Philadelphia tranfpired;” the public mind was-exceedingly agitated, 
ad ſuſpended between hope and fear, until nine ſtates had ratified 
heit plan of a federal government. Indeed the anxiety continued 
+3 why Virginia and New York had acceded to the ſyſtem. But this 
: WE 895 N dhe demonſtrationt of de gen, on the e alten of 
* V wa 45 * - 4 92 


tv. 
- "On: the "ratificationit. Maſſachaſerts, the citizens 4 Boſton, in the E. 


. "vation of their Joy, formed a proceſſion. in honour bf. the happy event, 


which was novel, ſplendid and-magnificent. -'This exatnple' was after- 
Ward followed, and in ſome inſtances improved upon, in Baltimore, 
e Philadelphia, New Haven, Portſmouth and New. Vork, 
5 uceceſſively. Nothing cobld equal the beauty and grandeur of theſe 
| | exhibitions; *A-ſhip was, mounted upon wheels, and drawn through 0 


2555 


ehe ſtreets; 3 mechanies erected ſages, and exhibited ſpecimens of la- | 


10 hs bor in 1 their ſeveral | occupations, as they moved along the road; flags 
A With emblems, deſcriptive of all the arts and of the kederal union, were 
FF ** Snvented and diſplayed in Honour of the government; multitudes of all 
5-4 "ranks: in life aſſembled to view-the ſplendid ſcenes; while ſobriety, 
= Wes. and. Barmen) marked ths brilliant exhibitions, by which the - 
_—_ Ware png celebrated the eſtabliſhment of their empire 
oon die zd of March 189, the delegates from the eleven 1 
= . ich. at Hanes, had ratified: the conſtifiition.«afſemblell, at New 
York,  where-a/convenient. and. elegant building had beey prepared for 
7 I AT accommodation. On-opening and' counting Ker, Votes for Preſi- 
£ | Xe achte it was YT: hat Gzorce WisHingTon Was un@himgu ofly elected 
ws +4 x Ws ante 12 15 char Jonx\Apans * was cho , ice Preſ- 
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9 . . 
ON : 1 25 . gi WEE 1 * { & : . . Os * 5 FR” a $7 Fe E ident. ? 4 
= 8 * reed „April A" 3 © 13-9. - pert » » 
9 2 Wy South Car linay 3 C 149 to 73 1 195 3. 
- W-- Ny New Bampthire, June +. % # $79 46 nk. 
. Tee, June 264. +," „0 e , 10. 
F „New Yorks 4 POPC © 2s 2 F gc 
5 North Carolina, November 27, 1389, 93 to 75 "ang > 
mot wry Wel N Mx Sy 179 74 *. 
4, * bs 55 Mes rmont, | ; January ,, Þ 10, 17956. by a great majority 
OS Sad Kentucky, 1 * . #74 
1 * « Mr. Adams is a deſcende it of one of the firſt fartilies who founded the colony of 
5 EE Maſſachuſe tts Bay 885 He was born at Braintree, in Maflachuſetts, October 
T9ehs 1938. 4 „ £8 ; 


He was by proſeſſion A lawyer; ; and ſuch were his abilities and integrity, that he 
attracted the attention, the eſteem, and tHE coiffidence of his fellow citizens. Not 
* Aden barely maintaining the rights o individuals, he early ſignalized bim- 

a ſelf in the defence of the rights of his countr) apd of mankind at large, by writing 

_tits admirable Differtation on the Canon and Feudal'Laws ; a work; well adapted to 

. convitice or conſound the adyocates either for civil or ecclefaitioal tyranny. It evin- 

ced that he had abilities t6 afford powerful aid in the formation of republics, on the 
genuine principles of juſtice and virtue: 

* The zeal and firmneſs with which Mr, Adams Jefended the liberties of his country, 
did not prevent his acting in the ſervice of her enemies, where he thought they were 
treated with too much ſeverity; Called upon by his profeſſion, he boldly ſtood forth - 
as the advocate of Capt. Preſton, who had been impriſoned as the murderer of ſome 

Gy of the citizens of Boſton, on ther nemorable zch or March, 1770. His client's caufe 

fe was moſt unpopular, "The whole town had been in a Rats of irritation, on account 
„ 406 * n Hutchinſon, 4 . troops which were ſtationed in it, 
e 3 15 25 * JE „ © ; Their * 
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„ident. The e of the beide yg as nd and 88 1 15 5 
iſtrates of the United States, occaſioned 2 general diffuſion of joy E. 


among the friends to a and fully evinced chat tale” Ie 8 


characters were the choice of the people. „ 


* 1 4 


On the zoth of April 1789, Gzoxce Wischer dn was inan, oO : 
ted Pazsipexr of the United States of America, in the city of -New 

Tork. The e e in the pen g F 1 | 

« © | N f * 9 2 Tos Wo * 8 * 


144. Their reſcnment oi now, burſt 4 a ame But be felt the BIA or He a joſt one 
and the danger o incurring the diſpleaſure af his countrymen; could not deter: pd 75 
from undertaking it. He conducted the cauſe withgreat'2ddreſs, by keeping off ts 
trial till the paſſions of the people had time to ſubſide. The trial at length e Wy 
menced, and laſted ſeveral days, during which he di layed the moſt exte nſi ve Ten 5 
edge of the laws of his country, and of humanity; and at the concluſion he had the i 25 4 
*. Tatisfattion of proving to Great Britain herſelf, "that the citizens of. Mafſachuſe etts 
would be juſt and humane to their enemies amidſt the groſſeſt inſults and Provocations... 
Capt. Preſton was acquitted, In this moſt delicate and important trial, Mr. Adam 
manifeſted that firmneſs of mind, that diſintereſted and enl ightened patriotiſmy/ and CES 
That love of juſtice and humanity; which bave uniformly marked his conquct inal. 
fthoſe great departments which he has ſince filled with ſo much ability and digni ty. | 
le was a/member of the firſt Congreſs in 1774; and was one of the e principal pro- e 
moters of the. famous reſolution of the 4th of July, 1776, which declared.che e, 9 
can colonies Fx EE, SovEREI CN, AND INDEPENDENT: STATES AS 4 . OBE 
Having been for a conſiderable length of time one of the commiſfioners o the 2 
department, and a principal ſuggeſtor of the terms to be offered tc F 8928 or form- 8 ; "1 
5 ing a tr of alliance and vemmerces he Was ſent to the court of, Verſailles: ast ne * 
| ok tp. iniſters plenipotentiary of the. Vaited States, to conſunpiatt that :maportany, 
unne 8. a 992 5 4 2 
On his Sturgicom banc? he was. called.uponty' Nafſachiiſetts to adi I 389 
ing a plan of government; and to wm this State WAGs indebted for their #2; 
- at excelſenBcolititution, ; 7 


* 


* 
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820 


After Was. Ampdrtant buſineſs eo Acorns dende / to Europe, Fr 188 
' with full p s from Congreſs to aſſiſt at any conference chmight be opengl for. i 
» "he cha /iOimene of peace ; and he ſoon after. received e er powers to negociat A 


loan of money for the ufe of the United States; and to N the m as e 155 
iſter plenipotentiary to the ix High” Mightinefles. the States General of the Aae 2 
Provinces.” Such i mportagt truſts, ſhey i in what high eſti mation he was held by his 
country, and the able and ſatisfactory manner in which he executed them; K i 4 25 
that their. confidence was well placed Res 
While in Europe, Mr. Adams publiſned kixgearned; . celebrated wat; entitled 
x Defence of the Conſtitutions of Govern ent of the United Sates of America, . wy, 
in which he advocates, as the fundamental princi iples of a free e eee 
repreſentation, of which numbers, or property, or both, ſnould be the rule —a total "ak 
' ſeparatioh of the executive ſtom thelegiſlative power, And of the judicial from both— - 
and a balance in the legiſlative bythree independent, equal branches. If there is one 
certain truth,“ ſays he, © to be collected from the hiſtory of all ages, itiis this: That 
the people's rights and liberties, and the de mocratical mixture in a conſtitution, can 
never. be preſerved without a ftrong executive; - or in ber words, withwr ſeparat- C 
ing the executive power from theflegiſlative.“ . 
A character who rendered ſuch eminent ſervices to bi country, both at home and „0 
abroad, in ſeaſons of the greateſt gloomineſs and danger, and ho poſſeſſed ſuch an 
extenſive knowledge of politics and government, did not remain unnoticed by his 
grateful countrymen. He was called, in 1789, by the choice of his country, to the 
Vice Preſidency of the United States, which office he till retains. 70. 
« They who have had an opportunity of knowing his Excellency Mr. Adams,” 
ſays an European writer, © trace in fis features the moſt unequivocal marks of prob- 
" ity and candour. | He unites to that gravity which is ſuitable to the dignity of his 
ſtation, an affability which prejudices; you in his flvour, Although of a filent turn, as 
is common to men who engage in ps affairs, yet he has a natural eloquence: 5 
for the diſcuſſion of an * 4p top dhe recoulmeading and, —_—_— 


"A > 
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JS Fall, 2 875 83 bet 050 dhoufand 1 | The mh was adn 
+. > hires by Chancellor Livingſton. Several circumſtances concurred 
| rude the ſcene 1 unuſually ſolemn—the * hp of the beloved Fa- 8 

| | erer of h country the heater of gratitude for hi? oF 1 * 
2 the va e 55 ators—the devout fervency r 
5 25 ith 5 12 peated the oath e reverential manner in which 
ME he bowed to Nils the lacred volt in e circumſtances, together 
Ne, ge. With that of his being choſen . 12 he & molt dignified office in Ameri- 1; ,* © 
1 . and perhaps in the World, by the imarlimous voice of more than 
ES tlirce aon of enligntened yr em ur all con{piredetb place this among * 5 
— .- +. . "rhe -moſt.a augult* and intereſtinp cenes which: have ever been exhibit-. bs 
. Fo ed on this globe.“ For Teveral years after the eſtabli 3 
__ 75 conſtjtation, the: United States Are happily, diſtingaſhed by " 
oF; 2 ording few materials'for hiſtor. 
gd 8 Phe deliberations of the legiſlature of the union "9" marked with 
wvildom, and. the meaſures they adopted productive of great national 
> 5 e e wiſe, appointments to office, which, im general, were 
made tlie eſt liſhment of a revenue and judiciary ſyſtem, and of a s; 2 
1 0 national bank—the alfumption © of the debts of the individual ates,” oe 
12 the encouragement g Iven to manufactures, commerce, literature, 
and to uſeful Ie opened the faireſt proſpects of the peace, 
x 125 union and iner aſi ing reſpeckability of. the een States. 45% pee 
ecke hithertö, have been fully realized. 
Jo give a regular hiſtory 1 in detail, or even a a Heth of the prog- 3 8 
el of things under the adminiſtration of the Federal government 
of the wiſdom and firmneſs exhibited by the Preſident and Congreſs, 2 
in their meaſures and conduct, in times the moſt criticał and trying— ; 
of the intrigues, and colliſions of contending parties of the Hangers, 


— 


ot Wh . domeſtic and foreign which we have; ſo happily eſcaped- rand of me”: » 
232 ing ft ſtate of our politieal affairs, — if the àuthor had abilities and « - 


5 5 25 4 . authentic documents to execute the delicate taſæ, would not conſiſt 
Vvnich che intended brevity of the hiſtorical part 'of this work. We 
coConſign this buſineſs, therefore, to the profeſſed hiſtorigns to whom it 
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corrupted nor corrupting principles of Lord Gheſterfield, but the plain and virtuous 
_  demeanour of Sir William Temple. Like, him alſo he is ſimple in negociation, > EY 
: ' where he finds candour in thoſe who treat with him. Otherwiſe he has the ſeveri- me ab” 
$ SY ty of a true Republican, his high idea of virtue giving him a rigidneſs, which makes 
ir difficult for him to accommodate himſelf to N intr 1 25 which Ferepean N 
tics have introduced into negociation.” 


„ a It ſeemed, from the number of witneſſes,” ſaid a ſpeQator of the ſeene, (c to be 
8 2 ſolemn appeal to heaven and earth at once. Upon tae ſubject of this great and 
good man, I may perhaps be an enthufiaft; but I confeſs I was under an awful and 
religious perſuafion, that the gracious Ruler of the Univerſe; was looking dawn at 
5 chat moment, with pecuiiar complacency on an act, which, to a part of his creatures 
. woas ſo very important. Under this impreſſion, when the chancellor pronounced, in 
5 


1 _ a very feeling manner, P NG LIVE GzxorGs WASHINGTON), my ſenſibility was 
FAST wound up toſuch a pitch, that I could do no more than wave my hat, with the reſty. 
+ without the . of j Joining in-the 0 e which rent the air.“ 
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1 I. og rr kx Un EASTERN STATES as, : 


as ©. 
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N © Sirvarion Fry ee ES 8 A 


Fre 5 1 1 lies between 41 and about 47 degree N. Sk - 2 
ny A and between 1 degree 30 minutes and 8 degrees E. Vong. TY 
Px tom Philadelphia; and is bounded north, by Lower Canada; eaſt, / 


8 5 e ebe Province of New Brunſwick and che Atlantis Ocean; ſouth, 


5 "a by the ſame ocean,--and Long Iſland Sound; weſt, by the ſtate o . 
8 8 New Vork. It lies in the form of a quarter of a cizele; Its weſt 
Ce 5 5 beginning at the mouth of Byram river, which empties into 
2% 9 ng ITfland Sound at the ſouthweſt corner of Connecticut, lat. we”. 
"4, rund a little eaſt of north, until it ſtrikes the 45th de egree of latitude, / 
5 3 and then curves to the eaſtward almoſt to the Gulf of St. Law. VEN” 
rence. 13 
4 * CtimATE ann Disg 4828. New England has a very healthful 
*-Climate, as is evinced by the longevity of the inhabitants. It is eſti⸗ 
mated that about one in ſeven of the inhabitants live to the age of 70 
Fears; and about one in thirteen or fourteen to $0 years and up- 
wards, | 
e;Northweſt,, weſt, 1 ſouthweſt winde are the moſt prevalent. . 
and northeaſt 3 which are unelaſtic and diſagreeable, are 


. 


4 frequent 
+ 4 Ay » 


1 i 21 5 5 & LOAF 4. 9 5 580 8888 e 4 * 

8.2 . 9 
N 1 *. b. RON 
* | OT 
1 3 at certain | Kalbüs of . year, ; ont in April « Ind 1 Mays. NG nl 155 
„on the ſea coaſts. The weather is leſs variable than in the middle 


"x mr and eſpecially the ſouthern ſtates, and more ſo than in Canada. The 
23 extremes of heat and cold, according to Farenheit's thermometer, are 
= from 20 below, to 100 above o. The medium is from 48 to 50. a 
TO 4 The inhabitants of New England, on account of the dryneſs of their 2 
atmoſphere, can endure, without inconvenience/ greater degree of 4i 
beat chan the inhabitants of a moiſter elimate. 13 is ſuppõſed by 
+, ſome philoſophers,” thar the difference of moiſture in the atmoſpher A 
in Pennſylvania and New. England is ſuch, as that a profit” „ I 
8 d might bear at leaſt ten degrees of lieat more m the: way en in the 1 3 
F ormer. IO | 
. I. 'The quantity of rain which Falls i in England annually coup 
. be 24 inches: x in France 18 inches, and in New England from 48 
* 7. > 50 inches; And yet in. New England they ſuffer more from drougi 5 
khan im eicher 'of the eee countries, although they har? 
i more than double the quantity o rain. Theſe L facts evince the 1. . . 
mar kable dryneſs of the atmoſphere, in this eaſtern diviſion of the Se 8 ; 
IM" - United "States, and in part. Account for its ſingular; healthfulneſs. Is 5 Nh 
X 3 Winter commonly commences, in its ſeverity, 4 „ 7 the middle o 1 . 
"Fs: December; ſometimes earlier, and ſometimes not till Chriſtmas. 8 
Cattle are fed or houſed, in the northern parts of New England, 
ur ? from about the 2oth of November to the 2⁊cth of M "3 in the tqnth--. „ $f 
.- ern parts not quite ſo long. There have been froſts i in almoſt every P 
313 mann in . N As * ; be 8 3 but Hey, IH N 25 TY 
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Ts WS. ang? is. wor, the the Effect of ünptudent expoſures. 5 25 9 . 
. WS. and —_ 1, 95 the x air en the: 3 2 Op of + a. 
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5 r be — 127 1 tro On, except in hoipials 
1 3 eretted for the purpoſe, in bye places, and i in caſes where" there” 150 
8. 5 1 probability of a general ſpread of the infection in tn. Nor is chi N 
2 OW. "diſeaſe permitted to be communicated generally.by* ingenlatiom v2 as 3 
* t the United States, except New York, NEE: Jer . Pennſy 14 74 * 
„ a nia, Delaware and South, Carolina.“ e RR ALON 
. Much curious and valuable information reſpe&it fe ſs 100 pox, may be found 
G r. Haggarth's Correſpondence, on the Nature ef Varlolus Contagion,“ with 
, Prof or Waterhouſe of. Cambridge, and. VArigus « other gentlemen of the faculty in 
America and + wt” publiſhed in twe volumes, 3 . ; GENES 


a volume II. Rs.” 
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a, 7 | 's * = I In Ws Ar EIN 8 Ai a ditraſes are more numerous afd. 
. _ tomplicated, owing to want of freſh air and exerciſe, and to luxuri- 
obus and faſhionable living. 5 
8 7 * * y In theſe northern latitudes, the prevalent diſorders among the 
8 males in the winter months are inflammatory. Both men and women 
oF - ſuffer from not adopting a warmer method of clothing. 1 
1 The intermittent fever, or ague, is ſeldom ſeen within. 30 or 40 . 
. 5 2 yes Wes of the ſea coaſt, and ſcarcely ever, any where in New England, 


1 W 


1 


Ys . : _ ekepting where they have dammed up the water, for the ſake of 
1 3 mill ſtreams, that is to ſay, where they have. converted. a running 


Vater. i 2 a ſtagnant pond. 18 hs 
it! | "44 - Alate has obſerved that * in other conntries, men are dis * 
by. Mok accordmsg to their wealth or indigence, into three claſſes ; the 


IJ . Wee che middle and the poor; the idleneſs, luxuries and de- 
SH LS &>Þaucheries of the firſt, and the miſery and tod frequent intemperance 


geo 5 the laſt, deſtroy the greater. Proportion of theſe two. The inter- 
dediate claſs is below thoſe indulgencies which prove fatal to tlie 
8 Ach. and above thoſe ſufferings to Which the unfortunate poor fall 
idims: This is «therefore the happieſt diviſion of the three. Of the 

wlll AN 8 ich and poor, the American Republic furniſhes a much ſmaller pro- 
. 8 8 portion than any other diſtrict of the; known: world. Im Connecticut 
. . „ Parteulariy, the diſttibution of wealth aud its concomitants is more 
1617008 ie + equal than elſewhere, and proven go as far as exceſd or want of wealtle _ 
_ = 8 N prove deſtructive or ſalutary to life, the inhabitants of this ſtate. 
1 9l 2 "> Wy. 8 plead exemption from diſea ſes? . What this writer ſays of Con- 
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lets and larger ſtreams which proceed from the mountains on each 
ſide. To a ſpectator on the top of a neighbouring mountain, the 
vales between the ridges, while in a {tate of nature, exhibit a romantic 
appearance. They ſeem an ocean of woods, ſwelled and depreſſed 
in its ſurface like that of the. great ocean itſelf. A richer, thouzk 
leſs romantic view is preſented, when the vallies, by induſtrious huf⸗ 
bandmen, have been cleared of their natural growth; and the fruit 
of their labour appears in loaded orchards, extenſive meadows cov- 
ered with large herds of ſheep and. neat cattle, and rich fields of flax, 
rm and the various kinds of gram. . 
„ Theſe vallies are of various breadths; from two to dent, miles; ; 
», neal by the annual inundations of tHe rivers and ſmaller ty ich 
by flow through them, there is frequently an accumulation! of rick fat 
foll, left upon their ſurface when the waters retire. _ 
There are three principal ranges of mountains, paſſing nearly from 
fouthwelt, to northeaſt; through New England. Theſe conſiſt of a 
5 multitude of parallel ridges, each having many fpurs, deviating from 
: the courſe of the general range; which ſpurs are again broken into ir: 
regular hilly land. The main ridges commence, in high bluff heads, 
near / the ſea. coaſt 5 and ſometimes by a gradual aſcent in the. interior 
"gy part of the country. One of the main ranges runs between. Connecti- 
* tut ha Hudſon's rivers. This range branches, and bounds the vale 
| 3 which flows the Houſatonick river. 
yme, on the eaſt ſide of the mouth of Connecticut river, anoth- 
925 er — — of mountains commences, forming the eaſtern boundary of 
. Sonnecticut vale. This range runs northerly, at the diſtance, gener- 
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yg. ally, of about ten or twelve miles eaſt from the river, and paſſes 
> * through Maſſachuſetts, where the range takes the name of Chicabee 
„ Mountain; thence eroſſing into New Hampſhire, at the diſtance of 
. about 10 nates from the Maſſachuſetts line, it runs up into a very . 
5 high peak, called Monadnozh, which terminates this ridge of the range. 
A weſtern ridge continues, and in. about latitude 43? 20, runs up into 
br ws Sunapee mountains. About Fa miles further, in the ſame ridge, 18 
N "Mooſehillock mountain. 
1 A third range begins near Stonington; i in Conneaicur. It takes i its 
"TE courſe northeaſtetly, and is ſometimes. broken and diſcontinued ; it 
255 i ſhire. riſes Ks and ranges in the fame direction into New Hamp- 
* KD: 
8 Theſe ranges of mountains are e full 5 forings of. water, that give 
3 | riſe to numberleſs ſtreams of various ſizes, which, interlocking each 
. other in every direction, and falling over the rocks in romantic ca- 
7 Fc | cades, flow meandering into the rivers below. No country On the | 
gs globe is better watered than New England. = 


; On the ſea coaſt the land is low, and in many parts el and ſandy. 
"6 | En: the vallies, between the forementioned ranges of mountains, the 

land is generally broken, and in many places rocky, but of a ſtrong 
nich foil, capable of being cultivated to good advantage, which alio 
* is the caſe. with many ſpots even on the tops of the mauntains. 

3 Rivzxs.] The principal rivers in New England are Penobſcor, 
— Kennebeck, Androſcogin,or Amepicoggin Garg, (pronounced Saruco) 

| | X ps eee, 
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_ Merrimack, Connecticut, Houſatonick and Onion rivers ; beſides ma- 
ny ſmaller ones. | | NET LO 
FLowERING SHRUBS AND PLANTS.] Dr. Cutler has furniſhed the 
following catalogue of flowering ſhrubs and plants in New England, 
which, from the attention he has paid to natural hiſtory, we have rea- 
ſon to rely upon as accurate. | | 
Blue Flag ( ris virginica)—Globe Flower (Cephalanthus occidentalis — 
Pigeonberry ( Ciffus /icyvides)—Cornel (Carnus canadenfis)—A merican 
Honeyſuckle (Azalea viſcoſa)— American Tea ( Ceanothus Americanus)— 
Cherry Honeyſuckle (Lonicera diervilla)—Great Convolvulus ( Convol- 
vnlus arvenſis)—Stag's horn Sumach ( Rhus typhinum)—Mealtree (Vi- 
zurnum lantans) —W hite flowered Elder (Sambucus nigra)—Red berried 
Elder (Sambucus canadenſis )—Meadow Blue Bells ( Gentiana ciliata)— 
Lillies, ſeveral ſpecies (Lilium — Bethlem Star (Ornithogulum luteum 
American Senna ( Rhodora canadenſis )—Great Laurel ( Kabnia latifolia): 
—Dwarf Laurel ( Xalnia anguftiſolia) White Pepper Buſh (Andro- 
meda arborea)—Bog Evergreen (Andromeda calyculata)—Sweet Pepper 
buſh (Clhthra alniſolia) Mountain Laurel, or Sorbus tree (Sorbus aucu- 
fora ?) Meadow Sweet (Spiræa falicifolia) Queen of the Meadows 
Spirea tormentoſa)—Service Tree Fran canadenſis )— Wild Roſe (Ro- 
fa carolina) Superb Raſpberry (Rubus odoratus )—Cohulſh ( Aea ſpica- 
ta)—Side ſaddle flower (Sarracena purpurea)—Red Columbine (Agui- 
legia canadenſis )— Anemone, ſeveral ſpecies (Anemone droge yy er 
nemoraſa) Traveller's Joy (Clematis virginica) Dragon's Head (Dra- 
cocephalum virginicum) — Snap Dragon (Antirrhinum cauadenſit)— Ameri- 
can Cardamine (Cardamine virginica Lupin ( Lupinus ee 
Locuſt ( Robinia pſeud. acacia— Beach Pea ( Piſum maritimum) Pied Pea 
(Piſim ochrus)— Wood Pea (Orobus ſylvaticus) Variegated Pea ( Lathy- 
rus heterophyllut) Meadow Sunflower (Ageratum ciliare)— American 
 Amaranthus (Gnaphalium helian themifolium)—New England After (Aer 
micum)—Smooth leaved Golden rod (Solidago altiſima) Ne 
England Sunflower (Helianthus divaricatus American Pride ( Lobelia 
date en ff Ger = Plume (Orchis pycodes )—Ladies Slipper A 
um calcealur)— Blue eye (Siſyrinchium bermudiauna )- Swamp Willow, or 
Dog- wood ( Salix cinerea ? Red flowered Maple (Acerubrum.) ! | 
PxoDucTIONSs FROM CutTURE.} New England. generally ſpeak- 
ing, is better adapted for grazing than for grain, though a ſufficient 
quantity of the latter is raiſed for home conſumption, if we except 
wheat, which is imported in conſiderable quantities from the middle. 
and ſouthern ſtates. Indian corn, rye, oats, barley, buck wheat, flax 
and hemp, generally ſucceed very well. Wheat is cultivated to ad- 
vantage in many parts of the interior country, but on the ſea coaſt it 
is ſubject to blaſt. 'This has been attributed to various cauſes, but the 
true one probably is, the ſudden cold, eaſterly winds, after a hot day, 
which cauſe a ſtagnation and extravaſation of the juices of the ſtalk. 
Apples are common, and in general plenty in New England; and ci- 
der conſtitutes the principal drink of the inhabitants. Peaches do- 
not thrive as well as' formerly. The other common fruits are more 
or leſs cultivated in different parts. EO. 1 
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- ; New England is a fine grazing country; the vallies, between the 
hills, are generally interſected with brooks of water, the banks of 
e which are lined with a tract of rich meadow or intervale land. The 


— 
* 


high and rocky ground is, in many parts, covered with clover, and 
generally afords the fineſt of paſture. It will not be a matter of won- 
der, therefore, that New England boaſts of railing ſome of the fineſt 
cattle in the world; nor will the be envied, when the labbur of rail. 


' 


n ing them is taken into view. Two months of the hotteſt ſeaſon in the 
FD year, the farmers are employed in procuring food for their cattle; and 
L the cold winter is ſpent in dealing it out to them. The pleaſure and 
i- profit of doing this is, however, a ſatisfying compenſation to the hon- 
d ett and induſtrious farmer. Butter and cheeſe are made for exporta-· 
©Y tion. Conſiderable attention has lately been paid to the railing of 
* fheep and mules. | . . EY 
)  PorvLATION, CHARACTER AND DiverSiONs.] New England is the 
0- moſt populous part of the United States. It contains according to 
er the cenſus of x790, 1,009,522 ſouls. The great body of. theſe are 
u- landholders and cultivators of the ſoil. As they poſſeſs, in fee ſim- 
vs ple, the farms which they cultivate, they are naturally all attached to 
o- their country; the cultivation of the ſoil makes them robuſt and 
a- healthy, and enables them to defend ft. 1 
11 New England may, with propriety be called a nurſery of men, 
et whence are annually tranſplanted, into other parts of the United 
4 States, thouſands of its natives. Vaſt numbers of them, ſince the war, 
17. have emigrated into the northern parts of New York, into Kentucky 
— and the Weſtern Territory, and into Georgia; and ſome are ſcattered 
ea into every State, and every town of note in the union. | 
by. The inhabitants of New England are almoſt univerſally of Engliſh 
an deſcent ; and it is owing to this circumſtance, and to the great and 
fer general attention that has been paid to education, that the Englith 
e anguage has been preſerved among them ſo free of corruption. 
lia The New Englanders are generally tall, ſtout, and well built. Their 
di- education, laws and ſituation, ſerve to inſpire them with high notions 
or of liberty. Their jealouſy is awakened at the firſt motion towards an 
invaſion of their rights. They are indeed often jealous to exceſs; a 
1 eircumſtance which is a fruitful ſource of imaginary grievances, and 
at of groundleſs ſuſpicions and complaints againſt government. But 
pt” theſe ebullitions of jealouſy, though cenfurable, and productive of ſome 
lle political evils, ſhew that the eſſence of true liberty exiſts in New 
Jax England; for jealouſy is a guardian of liberty, and a characteriſtic | 
ad- of free republicans. A chief foundation of liberty and equality in 
i the New England States, is a law by which inteſtate eſtates deſcend 
che to all the children, or other heirs, in equal proportions, except to the 
ay. eldeſt ſon, who has two ſhares. In 1789 Maſſachuſetts aboliſhed this 
He. exception. In conſequence of theſe laws, the people of New Eng. 
ci. land enjoy an equality of condition unknown in any other part of the 
do- world: And it is in this way that the people have preſerved that hap- 
ore © py mediocrity among themſelves, which, by inducing economy and 


induſtry, removes from them temptations to luxury, and forms them 
to habits of ſobriety and temperance. At the ſame time, their induſo 
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try and frugality exempt them from want, and from the neceſſity 
of ſubmitting to any encroachments on their liber ties. 
In New England, learning is more generally diffuſed among all 
ranks of people than in any other part of the globe; arifing from the 
excellent eſtabliſhment of ſchools in almoſt _ townfhip: 8 


In theſe ſchools, which are generally ſupported by a public tax, and 
under the direction of a ſchool committee, are taught the elements of 
reading, writing and arithmetie; and in the more wealthy towns, they 
are beginning to introduce the higher branches of grammar, geogra- 
phy, &c. 5 %% /// ̃ ᷣ lr... CORE T0 WL WIND 04 £5 5 
- A very valuable ſource of information to the people is the newſpa- 
pw of which not leſs than thirty thouſand are printed every week in 

ew England, and circulated in almoſt every town and village in the 
. 7 ; TTL 
A perſon of mature age, who cannot both read and write, is rarely 
to be found. By means of this general eſtabliſhment of ſchools, the 
extenſive circulation of newſpapers, and the conſequent ſpread of 


learning, every townfhip throughout the country is furniſhed with - 


men capable of conducting the affairs of their town with judgment 
and diſcretion: Theſe men are the channels of political information 
to the lower claſs of people, if ſuch a claſs may be ſaid to exiſt in 
New England, where every man thinks himſelf at leaſt as good as his 
neighbour, and believes that all mankind are, or onght to be, equal. 
Ihe people, from their childhood, form habits of canvaſſing public af- 

fairs, and - commence politicians. This naturally leads them to be. 
very inquiſitive. It is with knowledge as with riches, the more a man 
has, the more he wiſhes to obtain; his deſire has no bound. This 
deſire after knowledge, in a greater or leſs degree, prevails through- 


out all claſſes of people in New England; and, from their various 


modes of expreſſing it, ſome of which are blunt and familiar, border- 
ing on impertinence, ſtrangers have been induced to mention imperts- 
nent inquiſitiveneſs as a diſtinguiſhing charaReriſtic of New England 
people. But this is true only with regard to that claſs of people who 
Have confined themſelves to domeſtic life, and have not had opportu- 
mity of mingling with the world; and ſuch people hre not peculiar 
to New England; they compoſe a great part of the citizens of every 
Kate and countr r. e eee . 
Before the late war, which introduced into New England a flood of 
eorruptions, with many improvements, the Sabbath was obſerved with 
reat ſtrictneſs; no unneceſſary travelling, no ſecular buſineſs, no viſ- 
ating, no diverſions were permitted on that facred day. They con- 
Aicered it as conſecrated to divine worſhip, and were generally punc- 
tual and ſerious in their attendance upon it. Their laws were 
ſtrict in guarding the ſabbath againſt every innovation. The ſuppoſed 
_ . ſeverity wich Which theſe laws were compoſed and executed, to- 


According to an accurate eſtimate lately made, it appears that no leſs than 
dodo, neyſpapers are printed weekly, in the American States, which, in a year, 
would amount to upwards of four millions, and at 4 cents each would make 160,000 

dollars. Since this eſtimate was made; which was in 1788 the number has increaf- 


ed, it is ſuppoſed, a quarter part, perhaps more, + 
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gether with ſome other traits in their religious character, have acqui- 
red for the New Englanders the name of a ſuperſtitions, bigotted 
people. But ſuperſtition and bigotry are ſo indefinite in their ſig- 


nifications, and ſo variouſly applied by perſons of different principles 


and educations, that it is not eaſy to determine whether they ever de- 
ſerved that character. Leaving every perſon to enjoy his own opin- 
ion in regard to this matter, we will only obſerve, that, ſince the war, 
a catholic, tolerant ſpirit, occaſioned by a more enlarged mtercourſe 
with mankind, has greatly increaſed, and is becoming univerſal : And 
if they do not break the proper bound, and liberalize away all true re- 
ligion, of which there is very great danger, they will counteract that 
ſtrong propenſity in human nature, which leads men to vibrate from 
one extreme to its oppoſite. e 
I here is one diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic in the religious character 
of this people, which we mult not omit to mention; and that is, the 
euſtom of annually celebrating Faſts and Thankſgivings. In the 
_ ſpring, the governours of the ſeveral New England ſtates, except 
Rhode Iſland, iſſue their proclamations, appointing a day to be re- 
ligiouſly obſerved in faſting, humiliation and prayer throughout their 
reſpective ſtates ; in which the predominating vices, that particularly 
call for humiliation, are enumerated. In autumn, after harveſt, that 
gladſome era in the huſbandman's life, the governours again iſſue their 
proclamations, appointing a day of public thankſgiving,” enume- 
rating the public bleſſings received in the courſe of the foregoing 
+ This pious cuſtom originated with their venerable anceſtors, the 
firſt ſettlers of New England; and has been handed down as ſacred, 
through the ſucceflive generations of their poſterity. A cuſtom ſo 
rational, and ſo happily calculated to cheriſh in the minds of the peo- 
ple, a ſenſe of their dependence on the GREAT Bextracror of the 
world for all their bleſſings, it is hoped will ever be ſacredly pre. 
ſerved. Pans dT” Noe (8 Want 
The people of New England generally obtain their eſtates by hard 
and perſevering labour: They of conſequence know their value, and 
ſpend with frugality. Vet in no country do the indigent and unfor- 
tunate fare better. Their laws oblige every town to provide a compe- 
tent maintenance for their poor, and the neceſſitous ſtranger is pro- 
tected and relieved by their humane inſtitutions. It may in truth be 
ſaid, that in no part of the world are the people happier, better fur- 
niſhed with the neceſſaries and conveniences of life, or more independ- 
ent than the farmers in New England. As the great body of the 
people are hardy, independent frecholders, their manners are, as they 
ought to be, congenial to their employment, plain, ſimple, and unpol- 
iſhed. Strangers are received and entertained among them with a 
great deal of artleſs ſincerity, and friendly, unformal hoſpitality. 
Their children, thoſe imitative creatures, to whoſe education particu- 
lar attention is paid, early imbibe the manners and habits of thoſe 
around them; and the ſtranger, with pleaſure, notices the honeſt and 
decent refpect that is paid him by the children as he paſſes through 


the country. r 155 
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Friar, when, | in 1517, having written ninety-five ? Theſes- againſt the Pope's indul- 
1 Ne he exhibited them to public view on the church door at Wirtenburg, in 


3 tho people, by 3 wks their own laws and appoint 
their own | officers, they cannot be oppreſſed ; and, living under gov- 
ernments which have few lucrative Places, thity have few motives to 


| bribery, corrupt canvaſſings, or intrigue. Real abilities and a moral 
character unblemiſhed, formerly were the qualifications requiſite in the 


view of moſt people, for officers of public truſt. The expreſſion of a 


wiſh to be promoted, was and is ſtill, in ſome parts of New England, 
che direct way to be diſappointed. 25 


The inhabitants are generally fond of the arts and ſrlences, and have 
cultivated them with great ſucceſs. Their colleges bave flouriſhed. 
The illuſtrions characters they have produced, who have diſtinguiſhed 


| themſelves in politics, law. divinity, the mathematics and philoſo- 


Fhy, natural and civil hiſtory, and in the fine arts, particularly poetry, 
evince the truth of theſe obſervations, 


Many of the women in New England are banane They gene · ; 
rally have fair, freſh and healthful countenances, mingled with much 


EY: ſoftneſs and delicacy. "Fhoſe who have had the advantages 
a 


good education (and they are numerous) are e eaſy, and 

greeable in their manners, and are pegel and ſenſible in conver- 
5 They are early taught to manage domeſtic concerns with 
neatneſs and economy. Ladies of the firſt rank and fortune, make 
it a part of their daily buſineſs to ſuperintend the affairs of the family. 
Employment at the needle, in cookery, and at the ſpinning wheel, 
with them is honourable. Idleneſs, even in thoſe of independent 
ortunes, is univerſally diſreputable. The women in country towns, 
manufacture the greater part of the cloathing of their families. 'Their 
linen and woollen cloths are ſtrong and decent. Their butter 5 
cheeſe i is not inferigy to any in = world. 


The athletic and healthy diverſions of cricket, |foot-ball, quoits, 
weaklng ng, jumping, hopping, foot races, and priſon baſs are univers 
fally practiſed in the country, and ſome of them in the moſt populous 


planes: and by people of almoſt all ranks. 


HtrsrTorry.]- New England owes its firſt ſettlement to religious 


+7 perſecution. 2 after the commencement of the reformation. * in 


England, 
* The n L oy was mes by Martin Lig 2 native of Saxony, born in the 
as educated in the Roman Catholic religion, and was an Auguſtin 


rony, and thus began the reformation i in Germany. In 1 528, the reformed re- 
ligion was introduced into Switzerland by Zuinglius, Occolampadius, and others, 


+ T be year following, the Diet of the German Empire aſſembled at Spire, and ifued 
22 decree againft the reſormation. Againſt this decree, the eiedh 


or. of Saxony, 
orze, Marquis of Brandenburg, Erneſt, and Francis, Duke of Lunenburg, the 


5 Tendgrave of Heſſe, and the Count of Anhalt, Who were joined by ſeveral of the cities 


publickly read their Proref, and in this way, acquired for themſelves and their N 
beftprss down to the PIE! time, _ name of Proisftants. | 
| Calvin 
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England, which was not until the year 1544, the Proteſtants were di- 
vided into two parties; one the followers of Luther, and the other of 
Calvin. 'The former had choſen gradually, and almoſt imperceptibly, 
to recede from the church of Rome; while the latter, more zealous, 
and convinced of the importance-of a thorough: reformation, and at 
the ſame time poſſeſſing much firmneſs and high notions of religious 
liberty, was for effecting a thorough change at once. Their conſe- 
quent endeavours to expunge from the church all the inventions which 
had been brought into it ſince the days of the Apoſtles, and to intro- 
duce the © Scripture purity,” derived for them the name of Pur1- 
-Tans. From theſe the inhabitants of New England deſcended. 
The firſt company that came to New England, planted themſelves 
at Plymouth. They were a part of the Rev. Mr. Robinſon's con- 
gregation, which, for 12 years before, had lived in Holland, for the 
lake of enjoying liberty of conſcience. They came over in the year 
1620. | ; | | ODD 
It was kheir intention to have ſettled at the mouth of Hudſon's riv- 
er; but the Dutch, intending to plant a colony there of their own, 
privately hired the maſter of the ſhip to contrive delays in England, 
and then to. conduct them to theſe northern coaſts, and there, under 
pretence of ſhoals and winter, to diſcourage them from venturing to 
the place of deſtination. "This is confidently aſſerted by the hiſtorians 
of that time. Although Cape Cod harbour, in which they firſt an- 
chored, was good, the country around was ſandy and harren. Theſe 
were diſcouraging circumſtances ; but the ſeafon being far advanced, 
they prudently determined to make the beſt ef their preſent ſituation. 
As they were not within the limits of their patent, and conſequent- 
ly not under the juriſdiction of the Virginia company, they concluded 
at neceſſary to eſtabliſh a ſeparate government for themſelves. Ac- 
cordingly, before they landed, having on their knees devontly given 
thanks to God for their ſafe arrival, they formed themſelves into a 
 body'politic, by a. ſolemu coptra8,* to which they all ſubſcribed, OE 


Calvin, another celebrated reformer, was born at Noyon, in France, in the year 
4509. He improved upon Luther's plan—expunged many of the Romiſh ceremonies 
which he had indulged—entertained different ideas concerning ſome of the great 
doctrines of Chriftianity, and ſet the Proteſtant at a greater remove from the Roman 
Catholic religion. The followers of Luther have been diſtinguiſhed by the name of 

Lutherans ; and the followers of Calvin by the name of Cadvinifts, _ | 
Such was the rapid growth of the Proteſtant intereſt, that in 1563, only 46 years 
after the commencement of the reformation by Luther, there were in France 2150 
aſſemblies of Proteſtants. - | PO Hobs | 

* The following is an authentic copy of this contract: - In the name of God, 
Amen: We whoſe Names are under-written, the Loyal Subjekts of our dread Sove- 
reign Lord, King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, 
King, Defender of the faith, Kc. | | 

„% Having undertaken, for the Glory of God, and the adyancement of the Chriſtian 
Faith and honour of our King and country, a Voyage to Plant the firſt Colony in 
the Northern parts of Virginia; Do, by theſe Preſents, ſolemnly and mutually, in 
the Preſence of God, and of one another, Covenant and Combine ourſelves togeth- 


er into a Civil Body Politic, for our better Ordering and Preſervation, and Further- 


ance of the Ends aforeſaid ; and by virtue hereof to enact, conſtitute and frame ſuch 
: Juſt and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Conſtitutions and Offices from Time to Time, 


making it the baſis of their government. They choſe Mr. John 
Carver, a gentleman of piety and approved abilities, to be their gove 
ernour for the firſt year. This was on the 11th of November, 1620. 
Their next object was to fix on a convenient place for ſettlement, 
In doing this they were obliged to encounter numerous difficulties, 
and to ſuffer incredible hardihips. Many of them were ſick in conſe- 
quence of the fatigues of a long voyage: Their proviſions were bad; 
the ſeaſon was uncommonly cold; the Indians, though afterwards 
_ friendly, were now hoſtile; and they were unacquainted with the 
coaſt. Theſe difficulties they ſurmounted, and on the 31ſt of Decem- 
ber they were all ſafely landed at a place, which, in grateful commem- 
oration of Plymouth in England, the town which they laſt left in 
their native land, they called Plymouth, - 'Fhis is the firſt Engliſh town 
Mat Was ſettled n-New England! 57 5 wot gh ? 
In ſome of their excurſions ia ſearch of a ſuitable place for ſettle- 
ment, they found buried ſeveral baſkets of Indian corn, to the amount 
of ten buſhels, which fortunately ſerved them for planting the next 
ſpring, and perhaps was the means of 83 them from periſh- 
ing With hunger. They made diligent inquiry for the owners, whom 
they found, and afterwards paid the full value of the corn. 
Before the end of November, Suſanna, the wife of William White 
was delivered of a ſon, whom they called. Peregrine... He is ſupp ſed 
to have been the firſt child of European extract, born in New Eng- 
land. Fg he „ ES MRP wy l | eee oo 4 1 4 
The whole company that landed conſiſted of but 101 ſouls. Their 
ſituation was diſtreſſing, and their proſpect truly diſmal and diſcour- 
aging. Their neareſt neighbours, except the natives, were a French 
ſettlement at Port Royal, and one of the Engliſh at Virginia. The 
neareſt of theſe was five hundred miles from them, and utterly inca- - 
pable of affording them relief ina time of famine or danger. Where- 
ever they turned their eyes, diſtreſs was before them. Perſecuted for 
their religion in their native land—grieved for the profanation of the 
holy Sabbath, and other licentiouſneſs in Holland—fatigued by their 
long and boiſterous voyage—diſappointed through the treachery of 
their commander, of their expected country forced on a dangerous 
and unknown 4hore, in the advance of a cold winter—ſurrounded 
with hoſtile barbarians, without any hope of human ſuccour—denied 
the aid or favour of the court of England without a patent—with- 
out 2 public promiſe of a peaceable enjoyment of their religious lib- 
erties—worn out with toil and ſufferings without convenient ſhelter 
from the rigours of the weather :—Such were the proſpects, and ſuch 
the fituation of theſe pious ſolitary chriſtians ; and, to add to their 
cliſtreſſes, a gene and very mortal ſickneſs prevailed among them, 
which ſwept off forty-ſix of their number before the opening of the 
as ſnall be thought moſt meet and convenient for the, General Good of the Colony; 
unto which we Promiſe all due Submiſſion and Obedience: In witneſs whereof we 
have hereunder ſubfcribed. our names at Cape Cod, the 11th of November, in the 
"Year of the Reign of our Sovreigu Lord King James, of England, France and Ire- 
land the Eighteenth, and of Scotland the Fifty-fourth, Anno Domini, 1620.” 
his inftrument was ſigned by 24 heads of families, with the number in their reſ- 
peftive families annexed, and :7 lingle men, making in the whole 101 ſoils, 


; - 
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- next ping: i 0 ſupport them under theſe trials, they had TEE” of 
all the aids and comforts which chriſtianity affords; and theſe were 
fufficient. The free and unmoleſted enjoyment of their religion, rec- 
onciled them to their humble and lonely ſituation; they bore their 
9 with unexampled patience, and perſevered i in their pilgrim- 
ge of almoſt unparalleled trials, with ſuch reſignation and _— 

8 ave proof of great piety and unconquerable virtue. 

the 3d of November, 1620, king James ſigned a patent; incor- 
1 the duke of Lenox, the marquiſſes of Buckingham and 
Hamilton, the earls of Arundel and Warwick, Sir Francis Gorges, 
with thirty. four others, and their ſucceſſors, ſtyling them The coun- 
cil eſtabliſhed in Plymouth, in the county of Devon, for the planting, 
ruling, ordering and governing of New England in America. Po 
this council he granted all that part of America which lies between 
the 4oth and 48th degrees of north latitude. This patent is the great 
civil baſis of all the er ——_ 15 which 'New Each Was 
afterwards divided. 

The Plymouth - council reti ned che wo veſted ; in them a the | 
crown, until the year 1635, when they reſigned their charter. Pre- 
- vious to this, however, the council had made ſeveral grants of land to 
adventurers, who propoſed to ſettle in New England. They granted 
New Hampſhire to'Capt. John Maſon in 1621; the Province of Main 
to Sir R. Gorges in 1622, and e ee Bay to Sir Henry Roſ- 
well and five others, in 1627. 5 

As early as March, 1621, Maſaſſoit, one of the wind powerful 
| Sagamores of the neighbouring Indians, with ſixty attendants, made 
_ viſit to the Plymouth: ſettlers, and entered into a formal and very 
_ friendly treaty with them, wherein they agreed to avoid injuries on 
both ſides to puniſh offenders to reſtore ſtolen goods to aſſiſt 
each other in all juſtifiable wars to promote peace among their 
neighbours, &c. Maſaſſoit and his ſucceſſors for fifty years, inviola- 
bly obſerved this treaty. The Engliſh are much indehted to him for 
his Fiendfhip-; and his memory will ever be: reſpected. in, New: Eng- 
land. 


The Narraganſbts,: dilixing the endes of Mafaſſoit, declared war 


5 55 againſt him, which occaſioned much confuſion and fighting among 


the Indians. The Plymouth colony interpoſed in favour of Maſaſ- 
ſoit, their good ally, and terminated the diſpute, to the terror of their 


enemies. Even 9c himſelſ, the terrific Sacliem of che Narra- . 


n ſued for peace. 

The prudent, friendly oak . conduct of the Plymouth. cal 
| toward their neighbours, the Indians, ſecured their friendſhip and al- 
liance. On che 1 gth of September 1621, no leſs tan nine Sachems 
declared allegiance to king James; and Maſaſſoit, with many of his 
Sub- Sachems, who lived around x bays of Patuxent and Maſſachu- 
| ſetts, ſubſcribed a writing, acknowledging the king of England their 


| \ maſter. © Theſe tranſactions are ſo many probfs of the peaceful and 


„ . of, a e ſettlers z Won n they been 
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otherwiſe diſpoſed eee could have introduced and maintained 
| nn intercourſe with the natives. 


On the 10th of Sept. this year, the king granted. to Sir William Al- 
exandera patent of all the tract of country bounded by a line drawn 


. from Cape Sables to the Bay of St. Mary; thence to the river St. 


Croix; thence north to Canada river; down the river to Gachepe 
thence ſoutheaſt to Cape Breton iſland and Cape Breton; thence round 
to Cape Sables; with all ſeas and iſlands- within fix leagues of the 
weſtern and eaſtern parts, and within forty leagues ſouthward. of Cape 


| Breton and Cape Sables; to be called Nova Scotia. 


- The firſt daf in New England was fought with ſword and dagger 
ene two ſervants. Neither of them was killed, but both were 
wounded. For this diſgraceful offence, they were formally tried be- 


fore the whole company, and ſentenced to have © their heads and feet 


7 together, and ſo to be twenty-four hours without meat or drink.“ 


This year (1622) died Sguanta, the friend of the Engliſh, who mer- 
its to have his name perpetuated in hiſtory. Squanto was one of the 
twenty Indians whom Hunt perfidiouſly carried to Spain;“ whence 


He came to London, and afterwards to his native country with the 
Plymouth colony. Forgetting the perſidy of thoſe-who made him a 


captive, he became a warm friend to the Engliſh, and continued ſo. to 


the day of his death. A few days before he died; he deſired the gov- 
ernour to pray that he might ou to the Engliſhman's: God in heaven. 
In March be! Mr. Win agent for the colony, arrived, and 


together with a good ſupply of clothing, brought a full. and three heifers, 
which were the firſt cattle of the kind in this part of America. From 
| theſe, and others that were afterwards brought over from England, 


ſprang the preſent multitude of cattle/in the northern ſtates. None 


of the domeſtic animals w were found in America dy the fir European 
ſettlers. 


Atthe-cloſe of this year, 4 1 624) tlie Wen at New Plychbuth, 


conſiſted of 180 perſons, who lived in thirty-two dwelling houſes, 


Their ſtock was a few cattle and goats, and a plenty of ſwine and poul- 
try. Their town was impaled about half a mile in compaſs. On 2 
high mount in the town, they had erected a fort of 24 ht lime and 


| Kone, and a Handſome watch tower. 


The year 1625 is diſtinguiſhed by the death of the Rer. Mr. Robin- 


| fon. He died at Leyden in March, in the oth vear of his age. He 


was truly a great and good man, and lived in great love and harmony 
with his people. He was held in high eſtimation by all his acquaint- 
ance, for his learning, piety, moderation and excellent accompliſh- 
ments. His death was lamented: as a public loſs, and felt hy none 
more than by his beloved and far diſtant people at Plymouth. e 
fon Iſaac came over to Hymouth, where he lived to the ag e of 90 
Fears. bran IR mor vader + in u- 


ALetts. 
ht Rithr hy deiats-of Mer Robindon; ahe-rometatine part of his congre- 


| were extremely deſirous of timing over to their friends at 
tymouth, and meaſures wer: taken for the op 3 4-60 it was nat 
8 ected their e 1 | 
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From this time New . to flouriſh. Sir Henry Roſ⸗- 
well and others had received a patent of Maſſachuſetts from the coun- 
FCil of New England. Settlements were ſueceſsfully enterprized at 
Salem, Charleſtown, Boſton, Dorcheſter and other places, ſo chat in 
forty years from this time (1629) 120 towns were ſettled, and forty 
churches wire gabs .. 52 Canal OT COL BS 
The Laudian perſecution was conducted with unrelenting ſeverity ; 
and while it cauſed the deſtruction of thouſands in England, proved 
to be a principle of life and vigonr to the infant ſettlements in Amer- 
ica. Several men of eminence in England, friends and 
protectors of the Puritans, entertained a deſign of ſettling in New 
England, if they ſhould fail in the meaſures they were purſuing for 
the eſtabliſhment of the liberty, and the reformation of the religion 
of their own country. They ſolicited. and obtained grants in New 
England, and were at great pains in ſettling them.” Among theſe 
patentees were the Lords Brook, Say and Seal, the Pelhams, the 
cs and the Pyms; names which afterwards appeared with 
eat eclat. Sir Matthew Boynton, Sir William Conſtable, Sir Ar- 
Hr Haſlerig, and Oliver Cromwell, were actually upon the point of 
embarking for New England, when Archbiſhop Laud, ünwilling that 
ſo many objects of his Fatred ſhould be removed out of the reach of 
his power, applied for, and obtained, an order from the conrt to put. 
a ftop to theſe tranſportations. However, he was not able to prevail 
ſo far as to hinder New England from receiving vaſt additions, as 
well of the elergy, who were ſilenced and deprived of their living, 
for non- conformity, as of the laity, who adhered to their opinions. 
- The colony of Plymouth remained without a charter, until they 
were incorporated with Maſſachuſetts in 1691 or 1692. Notwith= 
ſtanding this, it was a government de facto, and conſidered as ſuch by 
king Charles in his letters and orders, which were fent them at vari- 
ous times previous to their incorporation with Maſſachuſetts. 
It was in the ſpring of 3630, that the EAT conseiracy was en- 
| __ fered into by the Indians in all parts, from the Narraganſets round 
to the eaſtward, to extirpate the Engliſh. - The colony at Plymouth 
was the principal object of this conſpiracy. They well knew that if 
they could effect the deſtruction of Plymouth, the infant ſettlement art. 
Maſſachuſetts would fall an eaſy ſacrifice. They laid their plan with 
much art. Under colour of having ſome diverſion at Plymouth, they 
jntended to have fallen upon the inhabitants, and thus to have effected 
their deſign. But their plot was diſcloſed to the people at Charleſ- 
toben, by John Sagamore, an Indian, who had always been a great 
friend to the Engliſh. This treacherous deſign of the Indians alarm- 
gend the Engliſh, and induced them to ere forts and maintain guards, 
to prevent any ſuch fatal ſurprize in future. Theſe preparations, 
and the firing of the great guns, ſo terrified the Indians that they dif- _ 
perſed, relinquiſhed their deſign, and declared themſelves the friends 
„ oo * 1 
_ _ - -Bnch was the vaſt increaſe of inhabitants in New England by natu- 
ral population, and particularly by emigrations from Great Britain, 


dhat in a few years, beſides the ſettlements in Plymouth and Maſſa. 
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r New Haven and New Ham ſhire, The dangers to which - 
theſe colonies were expoſed from the ſurrounding Indians, as well as 
from the Dutch, who, although very friendly to the infant colony at 
Plymouth, were now likely to prove troubleſome neighbours, firſt in 


duced them to think of an alliance and confederaey for their mutual 
defence. Accordingly, in #643, the four colonies of Plymouth, Maſ- 


ſachuſetts, eur and New Haven, agreed upon articles of con- 


federation, where vi foe Congreſs was formed, conſiſting of two com- 


miſſioners frams Mon who Weite thoſen annually, and when 
met were conſidered as the repreſentatives of The United Colonies 


of New England. The payers delegated to the commiſſioners, were 
much the fame as thoſe veſted in Congreſs by the articles of confede- 


United States 2 1778. The colony f 


have joined in s confederacy, but Maſ- 


fachuſetts, — reaſons, refuſed to admit their commiſſioners. 
This union ſubliſted; with ſame few alterations, until the year 1686, 
when all the charters, except that of hates. 2 in. effect vaca- 


e ee e ke Eeetiesgebe the kitory of New 


'Eg gland by conſulting: Mutehinſon's Hilory g Maſſachuſetts 


N Hiſtorical Collections, gto, 2 vols—Belknap's Hiſtory of 


*. Hampſhire . The fi letter in Dr. Gordon's: Hiſtory of the 
1 Revolution-sGov.. Winthrop's Journal Chalmer's Foliti- 


cal Annals and coking” Hiſtorical Collections of the Indians in 
+ v7 fr abba in n Boſto wh he 1 comes 9 25 
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Counties. Af Towns. - Counties. "Towns, | 
[BenxiNcTON {= 5 
Mancheſter. s/ ener Wehre, 
Rur lun Rutland. |S 0 . Windſor & 
| Ibn Addiſon and 2 4. ps. 102 Woodſtock. 
| I $- Middleburg. |=: (nne RK. I Newfane & 
Se Colcheſter and = | LF," Putney. | 
. Won 24 Markih ton. | 


Theſe counties are divided into 219 towns. The döpns are incor- 
porated and organized much in the ſame manner as the towns in 
Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut. In each of the towns granted by the 


governour of New Hampſhire, while this territory was under the juriſ- 


diction of that province, in number 114, there is a reſerve of one right- 


of land, in fee, uſually containing 330 acres,” for the firſt ſettled min- 


iſter in ſuch town; one Tight, as à glebe, for the church of England ; 


one right to the Society in Great Britain för the propagation of che 
goſpel in foreign parts; and one right for the ſupport of a ſchool in 
the town. In the remaining towns granted by the ſtate of Vermont, 
there is one right for the uſe of an univerſity; one for the uſe of ſchools 
in each town; one for the uſe * i Funn ſchools, and one 


5 the ſupport of the goſpel. 


LARES AND Rivers} Lake Champlain; more than half of which | 
les within the ſtate of Vermont, from Whitehall, formerly Skeenſbor- 
ough, at the ſouthern extremity, — South Bay, to latitude 
45, is one hundred miles in length. About twelve miles in 
breadth in the wideſt place., Lake 2 lies partly 
in the ſtate of Vermont, and partly in Lower Canada; the line 
croſſing it about) miles from the ſouthern extremity. This lake 
communicates with the St. Lawrenes by the river St. Francois. - 
There are numerous ſmall lakes and ponds of leſs: note, ſome of the 


principal of which are, Willoughby's lake, in Greenſborough, which 


this lake to procure a winter's Rock. of this "fiſh; © 
Lake, in the town of Saliſbury, remarkable for the depth and tranſpar- 


furniſhes fiſh reſembling baſs, weighing” from 10 to folbs. 7 
make a delicious feaſt for the new ſettlers. People travel 20 miles to 


Leiceſter Pond or 


- ency of its waters, and for a large ſpecies of trout which it produces, 
ſome of which have been found to weigh above nineteen Pounds, 


— —— 


ney river, on which iron works have been erecte 
a large pond in the town, of Wells. 


merous r wiſe on almoſt. way, farm. In th s 
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Lake Bombazon, in Caſtleton, which gives riſe to a branch of Poult- 
a in Fair Haven; ; and | 


N 


Few countries are better watered ne * of Vermont? * 
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120 The counties of Franklin, odds Cateddlith; and Eller, have latel been 
formed in the northern parts of Orange 9260 inte den counties, on the ne 
mats and are to be organized in 1796. Rate Cor 4 * 


+ The ſtate of Net Vork has, by an 40 of che Tegillature /efiabliſhed 4 dats for 
the purpoſe of opening an inland navigation, by the Hudſon, from Hanſingburg to 
e eee and from fort Edward to Wood Eteek and Lake Champlain, The 
work is now in forwardneſs, and, when completed, will open to Vermon 
communication with Lanfſingburg, Albany and New York. The whole of 


land nawige il he three Lenden and ſeventy: 
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is the height of land, between Connecticut, Hudſon and St. Lawrence- 
Streams deſcend from the mountains in various directions, and form 


numerous ſmall rivers, which fertilize the lands through which they 


| ng and furniſh abundant conveniences ſor mills and founderies.. 
h 


e river Connecticut forms the eaſtern boundary of Vermont. From 
its preſent importance to the commerce of this ſtate, and the proſpect 
of opening an inland navigation from Hartford, in Connecticut, to 
Barnet, in Vermont, more than one hundred miles from the ſouth line 
of this ſtate, it merits to be noticed in this place. This river has 
its ſource in the high lands which divide the waters falling ſouthward 
into the Atlantic, 1 — thoſe which fall i into the St. Lawrence, about 


50,0thers ſay 25, miles north of latitude 45. From i its ſource, or rath- 


er that of ts northweſtern. branch, to latitude 45% it is the boundary 
between the iJnited States and the Britiſh dominions in America. 


For about one hundred and twenty miles from its riſe, its courſe 'is 


about S. W. by S. thence. its general courſe is nearly ſouth, until, paſſ- 
ing through Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, it empties itſelf into the 
ſound, between Saybrook and Lime, Its length, from its ſource to 
the ſea, including all its turnings, is nearly four hundred miles, and 
it croſſes more than four s of latitude. Loaded boats aſcent 
from Hartford, in Connecticut, to the foot of the fifteen miles rapid, 
five: miles above Newbury, about two bundred and twenty miles from 
the ſea. In this courſe, the navigation is imterrupted by the rapids at 
Hadley; Miller's Falls, at or near Northfield; Bellows's Falls, be- 
tween. Rockingham in Vermont, and Walpole in New Hampſhire 3 
Queechy Falls, a little below the mouth of the river of that name, 
White River Falls, four and an half miles below Dartmouth Col- 


bates. Companies have been formed by the ſeveral ſtates of Maſſa- 


chuſetts, New Hampſhire and Vermont, for the purpoſe of removing 


5 35 blos, by means of locks ; fone of which are already com. : 
_ pleted 


The falls of Q ueechy, ares Gale been, The. Falle ot 

rapids of White River, are about a half a mile in „ en wen 

fect perpendiculariheig NET x 
© hat -rivers s which fall imo Conneatent rivers on the eaſt 
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© Rivas. : ler Empties at 

The Clyde, N : Navy, . Derby. 

Bortan, Weſtmore, Salem. | 

Black rirer,  - » -Greenſborough, Duncanſborough. 

5 the os and falling into Lake Champlain, are, 
| ie in Empties at 

Mifliſcoui, ere np i | _ Highgate. 

— rv Greenſborougnh, Milton. 75 . 14 
Winouſki, or 4 1 | olcheſter | 
Onion river, j „ 919. 1 
La Platte,  Starkſborough, Shelburne. 

2 ereek, Briſtol, FPerriſburg. 

Rivers Lowit ] Bramley, erben. 

Poultney river, Tinmouth, Eaſt Bay. 

Mettowee, or | Dorf, Lake Chan by 
Pawkett river, Sy Woodcreek. 


On e north, and falling into Lake Memphremagog, are, 


On all theſe rivers, from fix to eight miles from the lake, are. very 


re falls, to the feet of which they: are EINE? for IM - 


1 75 _ ws: Mk 
* Falling into the Hudſon, are,, 
The Battenkill, Bromley, aeg. | 


Holaiek, north branch, Woodford, 


7 dependence, and a 


Eaters — fam: Schaticoack. 
ſouth branch, rr en 


| The rivers and lakes abound with W kinds af gik. Shad are 
: taken i in Connecticut river, as high as Bellows's Falls, over which they 


never paſs, Salmon are caught in the ſpring, the whole length 


Connecticut river, and in moſt of 1 tributary ſtreams. A ſmall = | 
| cies of ſalmon is taken in Lake Champlain, the Winouſki, or Omon 
river, La Moelle and Miſſiſcoui, bats in none of the ſouthern rivers. 


Perch, pike, pickerel, maſkinungas, a very large ſpecies of pickerel, 


pout, mullet, and a fiſh called lake baſs, are found in great ur- | 
5 All the ſtreams abound with ſalmon- trout. 8 8 
Sram. Beſides the numerous ſprings of freſh water, there : are 
ſome chalybeate ſprin There is a ſpring in Orwel, near Mount In- 
as in Bridport, which produce the Epſom. ſalts. 


There is alſo. a curious mineral ſpring on ſome low land over 


agaĩnſt the great Ox Bow, diſcoyered about 20 years ago. 


Movunrains, AND nen Vermont is divided, from north. 2 i 
or THE COUNTRY. | I ſouth, by a high chain of mountains. 


| chain has, from the — with which it is covered in man p 


; ; 


4 


. ces, obtained the name of Green Mountain, from which the name | 
Vermont is derived to the ſtate. The ſouthern extremity. is called 


Weſt Rock, a huge precipice about three miles from New Haven, in Con- 
necticut; thence the mountain ranges northward, riſing in height, as 
x advances through Connecticut, Maſſachuſetts and Vermont. Fo- 
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ceedingly fertile, and piſſes into the province of Quebec. Aſter hats 
ing formed the rapids of St. Francois, it colleQs into a high range of 
mountains, which terminate near the St. Lawrence. Front Maiſkchu- 
ſetts line, more than 80 miles to the north, the weſtern verge of the 
Green Mountain is from twenty t6 thirty miles on a ſtrait line from 
Connecticut river. Almoſt the whole of this country is formed with 
mountains ranging parallel with the courſe of Connecticut river. 
The weſt range, which continues unbroken, with few exceptions, near- 
ly through the ſtate, is, in general, much the higheſt. On the eaſt . 
. they decreaſe gradually to the meadows, and ſometimes to the edge 
of the river. Theſe laſt are interſected by the rivers which run into 
the Connecticut, in a direction nearly from the northweſt to the ſouth- - 
eaſt. The vallies, or rather glens which ſeparate theſe fanges, are 
generally narrow, and moſtly covered with hemlock, fir and ſpruce. 
About 100 miles from Maſſachuſetts line, between the waters of 
White river and Winouſki, or Onion river, there paſſes: off to the 
northeaſt, a range of high lands, frequently riſing into very elevated 
mountains. This runs parallel with Connecticut river; the height 
being from ten to fifteen miles diſtant, as far as che north line of the 
ſtate. The weſtern range continues northward, ſometimes falling 
below the clouds, ſometimes riſing above them. Between theſe two , 
ranges, extending from twenty to thirty miles in breadth, is a beauti- 
ful champaign country, ſecond in fertility, perhaps, to none in Ver- 
2 e c 
The moſt remarkable mountains in the ſtate, are Mount Anthony, 
between Bennington and Pownal, Stratton Mountain, Danby Moun- 
tain, Kellington Peaks, Kingſton Mountain, Camiel's Rump, Mans- 
feld Mountain, a very high mountain between Kelly Vale and Bel vi- 
© dere, Upper Great Monadnock, quite in the N. E. corner of the ſtate, 
and Aſeutney, between Windſor and Weathersfield. - On. the weſt of 
_ the Green Mountain, there is one, and, in ſome places, two or three 
- ranges of ſmaller mountains, though frequently- interrupted. 'Theſe 
extend-as far as the north line of the county of Rutland: From. chat, 
to the latitude of forty-five degrees, one hundred miles in . add” -* 
fromtwenty to'thirty miles in breadth, between Lake Champlain and 
the Green Mountain, is a fine tract of land, abounding with ofly 
moderate hills Through this whole extent, few tracts can be found . 
unfitfor cultivation. OE ot Hon En 0 pager pips lu 
It is remarkable that the hills and mountains are generally covered 
bon the eaſt ſides with what is called hard wood, ſuch as birch, beach, 
maple, aſh, elm, and butternut; the weſt ſide is generally covered 
© Crrmare.] During the winter in Vermont, thedky is moſtly ſerene, 

A keen air, and the ground, from about the middle of December to the 
latter part of Marc Dy is covered with ſnowy and on the high lands, 
among the mountains, frequently to the deptli of four or five feet. 
It is found, however, that the ſeverity of the winter is ſenſibly moder- 
ated; and the quantity of ſnow diminiſhed, as the ſettlement and cul 
ti vation of the country have advanced. As there is little froſt in the 
earth, on the diſſolution of the ſnows, vegetation generally advances 

in the ſpring with great rapidity. weir 


Soll Aub PropucTiIONSs.} There are a * variety of ſoils in 


Vermont; loam, ſand, gravel, clay, marle, ſſate; and theſe variouſly 
intermixed. The country, in general, even the hilly and mountain- 
ous part, is not rocky. On the weſt ſide of the Green mountain, and 
in many places on Connecticut river, is raiſed a great quantity of 
wheat, of an excellent quality, particularly en the marly lands bor- 
dering on Lake Champlaine. On the mountainous part, to the eaſt, . 
winter wheat does not, in general, ſucceed, until the lands have been 
ſome time cultivated. But ſummer wheat thrives well, as do, 
very generally, barley, oats, peas, flax, and all kinds of eatable roots, 
which are cultivated in the neighbouring ſtates. The warmer ſoils, 
and the lands along the rivers, produce good Indian corn. The ſtate 
affords the belt paſturage, particularly the higher lands, and already 
| ſends conſiderable quantities of very fine beef to market. 

| Mines, MinerALs Aup Fossits.] Iron mines abound, on the weſt 
fide of the mountain. The firſt iron mine in this ſtate was opened in 
Tinmouth, in the year 1785; ſince which others have been diſcover. 
ed and worked in Shaftſbury, Rutland, Shoreham, Monkton and Mil- 
ton. Several have been found, which have not yet been worked. 
A lead mine has lately been diſcovered in Sunderland. The vein is 
in a rock of white flint. The ore is very rich, but the mine has not 
been opened ſufficiently to diſcover the quantity. In Shrewſbury, 
in the county of Rutland, is found a mine of that ſpecies of iron ore 
called pyrites ; the ſame in quality, though not in appearance, with 
what are called braſs lumps, from which copperas, or green vitriol, is 
extracted. It is ſo highly ſulphureous, that a piece, thrown into the 
fire, will blaze like a brimſtone match. From this ore, ſmall quanti- 
ties of copperas have been made, merely for experiment. There is, 
in the town of Rutland, a vein of very fine pipe-clay, which has been 
wrought into crucibles, that prove very durable. This may hereaf-: 
ter furniſh a material for a valuable manufacture of white earthen 
ware. Numerous quarries of marble, white, grey and variegated, 
are found in almoſt every town from Bennington, to the Midfteouf. 4 
A. quarry has lately been opened in Bennington, which, in finene(s ' 
and the beauty and variety of its clouds, may vie with the beſt im- 
dd 
Tap and ManvracTurEs.] The trade from this ſtate is princi- 
pally to Hartford, Boſton and New York. Some little trade is carried 
on with the province of Quebec. The remittances to Quebec are moſt- 
ly made in lumber, ſuch as boards, plank, ſquare timber and ſtaves, by 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence. The articles of export to 
Hartford, Boſton and New York, are horſes, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, 
wheat, wheat flour, iron, nails, pot and pearl aſhes. Of the two 
laſt articles, one thouſand tons were made in the ſtate in the year 1991. 


There are ſeveral diſtilleries for corn ſpirits in this ſtate. At Mid-. 
dlebury is a porter brewery on a pretty large ſcale. The iron manu-. 
facture is carried on to a conſiderable extent. In the county of Ben- 
nington are three forges and a furnace. In the county of Rutland 
are fourteen forges, . furnaces, and a ſlitting. mill. In the coug- 
ties of Addiſon and 18 are five forges. In eommon ſeaſons, 
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large quantities of maple ſugar are manufactured for home conſump- 
tion. It has been eſtimated, by a competent judge, that the average 
quantity made for every family back of Connecticut river, is 200lbs, - 
a year. One man, with but ordinary advantages, in one month, made 
5-50lbs. of a quality equal to imported brown ſugar, In two towns, 
in Orange county, containing no more than 40 families, 13, o00lbs. 
of ſugar were made in the year 1791. The probability is, that in a 
few years, maple ſugar will become an article of export. In fome 
parts of the ſtate, the inhabitants are beginning to line the roads with 
. maple trees. And it would certainly be a wiſe meaſure if this practice 
ſhould become general throughout the ſtates, Orchards of theſe 
trees planted on {loping hills, ſo as to render it eaſy to collect the juice, 
might be attended with peculiar advantages to the owners. Moſt 
families manufacture, in their houſes, the greater part of their com- 
mon clothing, from flax and wool raiſed on their own farms, of an ex- 
cellent quality. CCC | 5 
AnimALs.] The domeſtic animals are horſes and black cattle, to 
the breed of which, great attention has been paid of late; jacks, 
mules, and a very fine breed of ſheep, which thrive no where better 
perhaps than in Vermont. The indigenous quadrupedes are the 
mooſe-deer, common deer, bears, wolves, cats of the mountain, wild 
cats, black cats, foxes, a ſpecies of hare which are white in winter, 
ſeveral kinds of ſquirrels, martins, the mink, otters and beavers ; ie 
though, the latter are perhaps hardly to be found in the ſtate at pre 4 
ent. Here is alſo to be found the urchin or ,hedge-hog, It has 
been confidently aſſerted, that this animal has the power of ſhooting 
his. quills at a confiderable diſtance, to the no ſmall. danger of his 
purſuers. This, however, is a mere fiction. The quills of this an- 
imal are ſlightly inſerted. They have a very ſharp and fine barbed 
point. When attacked, inſtead of ſtanding in his defence, he lies an 
his belly, and draws himſelf into the ſhape of a ball, and, by means of 
ſtiff briſtles with which his body is thinly covered, erects his. quills in 
every direction. If a dog, or other creature venture to attack him 
im this poſition, the head and mouth are inſtantly filled with the quills, 
, and, indeed, every part which comes in contact with their points. 
\ Theſe quills, by reaſon of their fine, barbed points, ate extracted with 
difficulty, andꝭ if left to themſelves, ſoon make their way through any 
of the fleſhy, parts. It is however frequently killed with a ſhort club, 
without the leaſt danger. Its weight is from twelye to twenty 


POPULATION, REL1610N, ou number. of people in Vermont, ac- 
„ AND CHARACTER. I cording to the cenſus taken in the year 


1790, Was 85,589. Since that time the increaſe of population has 
been very great. The inhabitants of Vermont conſiſt principally of 
1 = 16. 8 80 rom Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut, and their deſcendants. 
There have bsen ſome. from Rhode Iſland, New Hampſhire, New 
York and New Jerſey. Two. towns in Orange county are moſtly 
zeopled from Scotland. The manners of the people are the ſame as 
hoſe. of, the ſtates from whence they emigrated. . The body of 
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tiſts, epiſcopalians, and quakers. This ſtate is rapidly peopling. 
Eight years ago, the.townſhip of Danville, in the county of Orange, 
was a wilderneſs without ſo much as a ſingle family. In 1792 they had 
two confiderablt companies of militia ; beſides a company of light 
infantry, dreſſed in uniform. 5 15118 1 

T The inhabitants of this ſtate are an aſſemblage of people from va - 
rious places, of different ſentiments, manners and habits. They have 

not lived together long enough to aſſimilate and form à general char- 
ater. Aſſemble together, in imagination, a number of individuals of 
different nations conſider them as living together amicably, and af- 
fiſting each other through the toils and difficulties of life; and yet 
rigorouſly oppoſed in particular religious and political tenets; jeal-. 
ous of their rulers, and tenacious of their liberties—diſpoſitions which 
originate naturally from the dread of experienced oppreſſion, and the 
habit of living under a free government—and you have a pretty juſt 
idea of the character of the people of Vermont. Indolence is never a 
characteriſtical feature of the ſettlers of a new country. Emigrants in 
general are active and induſtrious. The oppoſite characters have nei- 
ther ſpirit. nor inclination to quit their native ſpot. The inference is, 
that Vermont is peopled with an active, induſtrious, hardy frugal race; 
as is really the caſe. And as it is a maxim that the inhabitants of all 
new countries grow virtuous: before they degenerate, it will moſt 
probably be ſo in Vermont. a lee ee en 
MirIT ART SrREWO TH.] There are on the militia rolls 19, 
men. Theſe are formed into 4 diviſions, conſiſting of 8 brigades 
and 22 regiments. The bravery of the Green Mountain Boys is pro- 


- LEARNING AND LiTERATURE.] In a new country, like Vermont, 
few. have leiſure to attend the arts and ſciences beyond the preſent de- 
caſions of life. The higher branches of learning are therefore very 
little taught in this ſtate. Numbers, however, are educated inthe 
| ſeminaries of the neighbouring ſtates. In October 1791, the legiſtag 
ture of the ſtate paſſed an act for eſtabliſning a univerſity at Burkrigs : 
ton, on Lake Champlaine, in a delightſul ſituation, on the: ſduth ſide of 
the Winouſki, or Onion river, and appointed ten truſtees. The! ſum 
of ſix thouſand pounds was ſecured by donation, part of which is to 
be applied to the erecting of buildings, and part ſettled as a fund for 
the ſupport of the inſtitution. There have been reſerved in the ſever⸗ 
al grants made by this ſtate about thirty-three thouſand acres of land 
for the uſe of the univerſity. This, in a few years, will become a 
very valuable fund. There is, in every town, granted by the tate; 
conſiſting of about one hundred, a right of land, containing about 
three hundred and thirty acres, on an average, reſerved for the uſe of 
eounty grammar ſchools; and in every town through the ſtate, there - 
is a right for the ſupport of town ſchools. In no country is eommon 
ſchooling more attended to. A family of children, Who could not 
read, write, and underſtand common arithmetic; would be looked up- 
on as little better than ſavages. The proviſion, in this reſpect, is cer 
tainly worthy of imitation- The inhabitants of each town are ems 
powered by law to divide it into as many diſtricts as ſhall be found 
1 „ convenient: 
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convenient; to appoint one or more perſons i in each diſtrict, who, with 
the ſeledmen of the town; form a board of truſt for the ſchools of that 
town; and are empowered to leaſe all lands and loan monies that 
belong to the town, for the uſe of ſchools, and to proſecute or defend 
any ſuit or matter relating to their truſt, The inhabitants of each 


diſtrict have likewiſe: a power to appoint a committee of one or more 


perſons, to raiſe by tax, on the rateable eſtates of the inhabitants of 
the diſtrict, one-half of the ſum which they may find neceſſary for 
building a ſchool houſe and ſupporting a ſchool. The remainder of 
the money is to be raiſed by ſubſcription, or, if voted by two-thirds 
of the inbabitants, by a tax in like manner. By theſe eras wy | 


claſs of citizens may have acceſs to the common ſchools. 


- CurioviTies.] In the town of Clarendon, on the ſide Il a moun- 
tain, is a remarkable cave. The entrance is through a marble rock, 
and is about the ſize of a hogſhead. It deſcends, making an angle of 
about twenty degrees with the horizon, thirty-one and a half feet, 


and then opens into a large room, twenty-nine and a half feet in 


length, twelve and a half feet in breadth, and eighteen feet in height. 


Near the extreme end of this room is a narrew perpendicular deſcent 


into another room of an oval ſhape, twenty feet the longeſt, and 2 | 
teen feet the ſnorteſt diameter, and twenty feet in height. +13 
In the year 4982, when this cavern was firſt-diſcovered, ho were 
numerous ſtalactites deſcending from the roof of the upper cavern; 
Some of theſe were four inches in diameter, and reached from the 
roof to the floor. The whole have ſinee, by the wantonneſs of viſit- 
ors, been broken down. There are, on the ſides of the cavern, many 
incruſtations, which evidently appear to have been formed by petri. 
ſastion. Fhe matter of theſe incruſtations, and the ſtalactites, is cal- 
careous ſpar, or marble of the ſame quality as the rock from which 
the matter af their formation iſſued, and more or leſs indurated. 
Theſe incruſtationę and ſtalactites appear to be formed by waters drip- 
or exuding from the rock, and which, in their paſſage through: 

the ſtrata of marble, have deen elaborated and prepared for the pro- 
duction of new marble, much in the ſame manner as water is elabo- 


rated and prepared in paſſing throughthe ems and boughs of {arg 


for the production of new ſhoots, cc. WY 
There is -another cave on a mountain in Duſt. It is an ereus | 
tion in a ſolid, marble rock. The entrance, which is a perpendicular 
ledge, twenty ſeet in height, is about twelve feet broad, and as many 
in height. Within, it deſcends about twenty-five degrees, is twenty-five 
. in breadth, twenty feet in height, and one hundred and fifty feet 
At the farther extremity, two narrow paſſages run off to 

wn diſtance into the mountain, in very few places affording 

— — "he perſons te ſtand erect. There are, in this cavern, no ſtalac- 


tites, nor, indeed, any proper petrifactions. There is found, howev- 
er, in ſeveral places, a white, friable, calcareous earth, 2 amen 


to be formed by water which percolates through the incumbent ſtrata, 
and which, from the deſcent of the cavern and the riſe of the rock 


above, wy _— e feet mA the e one a eee od e ee 
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In the ſouth part of Mancheſter, in a hill a little weft of the Batten 
kill, is a deep ſtratum of friable calcareous earth, of the whiteneſs 
of chalk. This earth, with a little burning, produces lime of a good 
quality. A lump, taken freſh from the ſtratum, and carefully bro- 
ken with the hand, exhibits, in perfe& ſhape, innumerable mulcle 
ſhells; ſcallops, &c. intermixed with fticks, leaves, and other ſub- 
ſtances. The whole are, however, ſo perfectly macerated and aſ- 
fimilated, as to form one uniform maſs ; what was once vegetable 
as mentioned above, from the matter of the ſhells. | 
On the South Hero (Grand Ifle) in Lake Champlain, about twelve 
feet from the preſent high water mark, is a large quarry of fine 
building ſtone, of greyiſh blue marble, which, on being ſplit horizon- 
tally, appears to be wholly formed by the petrifaction of ſmall ſcal- 
lops, a ſpecies of ſhell frequently to be met with in the neighbour. 
hood of the lake, intermixed with the common earth of the ſhore, 
which is of a marly nature. * | 
Between Burlington and Colcheſter, the Winouſki, or Onion river, 
has worn a bed through a ſolid rock of lime- tone, which; in ſome 
time of remote antiquity, muſt have formed at this place a prodigious 
cataract. The chaſm is between ſeventy and eighty feet in depth 
at low water; and, in one place, ſeventy feet from rock to rock, 
where a wooden bridge is thrown acroſs. | 

On the ſame river, at Bolton, is a chaſm formed in the ſame man- 
ner. It is ſomewhat wider, and the rock is at leaſt one hundred 
and thirty feet in height. From one ſide ſeveral large rocks have 
fallen acroſs the river, in ſuch a manner as to form a natural bridge 
at low water, but in a ſituation to be an object of curioſity only. 
Several other rivers exhibit fimilar inſtances. CE | 

A remarkable change was made in Poultney river, in the year 1783. 
This river empties into Eaſt Bay, which communicates with Lake 
Champlain, at Whitehall, (formerly Skeenſborough.) A little above 
its junction with Eaſt Bay, a ridge of land croffes in a northerly di- 
rection, the river running a northweſterly courſe, on meeting the ridge, 
turned ſaddenly'to the northeaſt, and, keeping that courſe about 
half a mile, then turning weſterly, paſſed the ridge over a very high 
ledge of rocks. For ſeveral years the river had gradually worn away 
the bank on the ſide of the ridge juſt in the bend where the river turn- 
ed to the northeaſt. In May, 1783, during a remarkable freſhet, 
the river, at this place, broke the ridge, and, meeting no rock, it wore 
a channel ſixty feet deep nearly to a level with the ſtream below, leav- 
ing the former channel and falls dry. The channel of the river, for 


a confiderable way above this place, was lowered to a 1 depth, ſo 


that the low meadow lands, along the river, which before were over- 


flowed with every freſhet, have now become a dry plain. The earth 


thrown out of this prodigious chaſm, filled Eaſt Bay for ſeveral miles, 
where it had been navigable for veſſels of forty tons burden, fo that a 
canoe could with difficulty paſs at low water, and even obſtructed the 


navigation at Fiddler's Elbow, a narrow place near the entrance 


from Whitehall to South Bay. Theſe obſtructions (both at the Nar- 
l „ | . 


matter, not being diſtinguiſhable, except to the eye, on being opened 
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rows and in Eaſt Bay) have ſince been moſtly removed by the force 
of the current. Similar alterations appear to have been made in — 
other rivers, Connecticut river has lowered its channel from 80 to 
109 feet perpendicular, through the whole length of this ſtate. 
From the various ſteps, ranged one above another, and which muſt, 
at various times, have formed the bank of the river, the alterations 
appear not to have been made at once, nor in continuance through 
the whole length of the xiver, but at remote and unequal periods. 
Theſe changes appear, in ſome inſtances, to have been occaſioned by 
the river ſuddenly ſhifting its channel, as was the caſe of the river at 
Fairhaven, mentioned above; in ſome inſtances, by a gradual attri- 
tion of the rocks, which, in ſome remote period of antiquity, formed 
numerous cataracts. On the plain where Dartmouth college ſtands, 
which is nearly 100 feet above the preſent bed of the river, logs of 
timber have been dug up at the depth of twenty. five and thirty feet 
below the ſurface. f his is about the depth of the river at preſent in 
the higheſt freſhets, and of what is called the made or meadow lands 
on the river, and both are formed in the ſame manner with alternate 
ſtrata of clay, ſand, and gravel. Some of the earth, which has in a 
lapſe of time been ſcooped out of the immenſe chaſm, has doubtleſs 
been carried into the ſea; while large quantities have ſerved to fill 
the numerous lakes, of larger or. ſmaller dimenſions, through which 
the river once made its way. In Burlington, on the Winouſki, a 
little above the chaſm worn in the rocks, as mentioned above, is a 
large bow of intervale land. On a part of this, which now lies con- 
ſiderably higher than the river, a well was dug by the owner, a Mr. 
Lane, in the ſummer of 1786. Through the whole depth of the 
well, which was fifty feet, the earth was compoſed of a fine river 
ſand : Twenty-five feet below the ſurface, were dug up a large num- 
ber of frogs in a torpid ſtate, which were found bedded in the earth 
like {mall ſtones. After being expoſed a ſhort time to the air, they 
diſcoyered ſigns of lite, and ſoon were able to leap about. They did 
not, however, continue long, but preſently became languid, and died. 
This was probably owing to their being at once. expoſed to the burn» 
ing heat of a ſummer's ſun, without water. 'They might unqueſtion- 
ably have recoyered the uſual vigour of their ſpecies, had more atten- 
ho been paid to them. Thele frogs muſt have been buried in the 


Dt. where they were found, by ſome extraordinary inundation of 
he river, while, in that. ſtate of torpor in which they always paſs the 
winter. in thoſe climates, and have continued in that ſituation for 
centuries. Forty-nine feet below the ſurface, in the ſame well, was 
found a log of timber. 0 e 4:5 8 1 
Cnler Towns] In a new and interior country, large populous 
. towns are not to be expected. Bennington, ſituated near the ſouth- 
welt corner of the ſtate, is one of the largeſt. It contains about 
24% inhabitants, a number; of handſome — a congregational 
church, a court-houſe and gaol. A famous battle was fought in or 
near this town, during the late war, in 17%, between brigadier- gen- 
eral Star ke, at tlie head of 800 undiſciplined militia, and a detachment 
£ general Burgoyne's army, commanged by Col. Baum. In thin 
nyt EN 1255 7 1 gelion, 
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E action, and the one that ſucceeded it in the ſame place, and on the 
ſame day, between a reinforcement of the Britiſh, under Col. Brey- 
men, and general Starke, who was reinforced by Col. Warner, with 
a continental regiment, was taken 4 braſs field pieces, and other 
military ſtores, .and yoo priſoners. The overthrow of theſe detach- 
ments was the firſt link in a grand chain of cauſes, which finally 
proved the ruin of the royal army. This is one of the oldeſt towns 
in the ſtate, being firſt ſettled about the year 1764, and is a thriving 
town, and has been, till lately, the ſeat of government. 5 
Windſor and Rutland, by a late act of the legiſlature, are alter- 
nately to be the ſeat of government for 8 years. The former is ſit- 
uated on Connecticut river, and contains about 1,600 inhabitants; 
the latter lies upon Otter Creek, and contains upwards of 1, 400 in- 
habitants. Both are flouriſhing towns. Guildford, Brattleborough, 
Putney, Weſtminſter, Weathersfield, Hartland, Norwich and New- 
bury, are conſiderable towns, lying from ſouth to north, on Connecti- 
cut river. Newbury is the ſhire town of Orange county, which com- 
prehends about three-eighths of the whole Rate, and contains about 
990 inhabitants.“ It has a court-houſe, and a very elegant meeting- 
houſe for Congregationaliſts, with a ſteeple, the firſt erected in the 
ſtate. The celebrated Coos meadows or intervales, commence about 
9 miles below the town. Newbury court-houſe ſtands on the high 
lands back from the river, and commands a fine viewof what is call- 
ed the great Ox Bow, which is formed by a curious bend in the river. 
Tt is one of the moſt beautiful and fertile meadows in New England. 
The circumference of this Bow, is about 4+ miles; its greateſt depth 
is ſeven-eighths of a mile, containing about 450 acres. At the ſeaſon 
when nature is dreſſed in her green attire, a view of this meadow 
from the high lands is truly luxuriant. EE LP al 
Shaftſbury, Pownal, Mancheſter, Clarendon, Poultney, Pawlet, 
Danby. and Charlotte, are conſiderable and flouriſhing towns, welt of 
the mountain. In the town of Orwell is Mount Independence, at 
the ſouthern extremity of Lake Champlain, oppoſite to which is Ti- 
conderoga, in the ſtate of New York. ER 
ConsTiTuTION.] The inhabitants of Vermont, by their repre- 
ſentatives in convention, at Windſor, on the 25th of December, 1777, 
declared that the territory called Vermont, was, and of right ought 
to be, a free and independent ſtate ; and for the purpole of maintain-. 
ing regular government in the ſame, they made a ſolemn declaration 
of their rights, and ratified a conſtitution, of which the following is 
an abſtract. . „ 5 
Their declaration, which makes a part of their conſlitution, aſſerts 
that all men are born equally ſree with equal rights, and ought to 
enjoy liberty of conſcience—freedom of the preſs—trial by jury 
power to form new ſtates in vacant countries, and to regulate their 
own internal police—that-all elections ought to be free that all 
_ | Power is originally in the people—that government ought to my 
TT 13 5 5 ituted 
General Bayley and Col. Thomas John ſon, eaterprized the firſt ſettlements 
into this part of the country, about the year 1762. At this period there was no 
road nor human inhabitant for 70 miles down the river, nor for az many miles eaſt» 
ward, It is now thickly ws by tariving farmers, : 


4 | 
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repreſentative to the aſſembly. 


. 


ſtituted for the common benefit of the community and that the 
community have a right to reform or aboliſh government that eve- 
ry member of ſociety hath a right to protection of life, liberty and 
property —and in return is bound to contribute his proportion of the 
expenſe of that protection, and yield his perſonal ſervice when neceſ- 


ſary— that he ſhall not be obliged to give evidence W himſelf— 


that the people have a right to bear arms but no ſtanding armies 
ſhall be maintained in time of peace that the people have a right 
to hold themſelves, their houſes, papers, and poſſeſſions, free from 
ſearch or ſeizure—and therefore warrants without oaths firſt made, 
affording ſufficient foundation for them, are contrary to that right 
and ought not to be granted—that no perſon ſhall be liable to be 
tranſported out of this ſtate for trial for any offence committed . with- 
in this ſtate, &c. oa . i 
By the frame of government, the ſupreme legiſlative power is veſt- 
ed in a houſe of repreſentatives of the freemen. of the ſtate of Ver- 


mont, to be choſen annually by the freemen on the firſt Tueſday in 


September, and to meet the ſecond Thurſday of the ſucceeding Octo- 


| ber—this body is veſted with all the powers neceſſary for the legifla- 


ture of a free ſtate—two-thirds of the whole number of repreſenta- 
tives elected, make a quorum. „ | | 
Each inhabited town throughout the ſtate, has a right to ſend one 
The ſupreme executive power is veſted in a governor, lieutenant 
governor, and twelve counſellors, to be choſen annually in the ſame 
manner, and veſted with the ſame powers as in Connecticut. 8 5 
Every perſon of the age of 21 years, who has reſided in the ſtate 
one whole year next before the election af repreſentatives, and is of a 
quiet peaceable behaviour, and will bind himſelf by his oath to do 
what he ſhall. in conſcience judge to be moſt conducive to the beſt 
good of the ſtate, ſhall be entitled to all the privileges of a freeman 
of this ſtate. 3 3 „%%%»;;? n˙- e. 
Each member of the houſe of repreſentatives, before he takes his 
ſeat muſt declare his belief in one God in future rewards and pun- 
iſhments, and in the divinity of the ſcriptures of the Old and New 
Teſtament, and muſt, profeſs the proteſtant religion. 
Courts of Jultice are to be eſtabliſhed in every county throughout 
the ſtate. 3 ew | : | 


* : 


The ſupreme court, and the ſeveral courts of common pleas of this 


: 


| ſtate, belides the powers uſually exerciſed by ſuch courts, have the 


powers of a court of chance: y, ſo far as relates to perpetuating teſti- 
mony, ohtaining evidence from places not within the ſtate, and the 
care of the perſons gnd eſtates of thoſe who are non compotes mentic, 
&c. All proſecutions are to be commenced in the name, and by the 


authority of the freemen of the ſtate of Vermont. The legiſlature 


are to regulate entails ſo as to prevent perpetuities 
All field and ſtaff officers, and commiſſioned officers of the army, 
and all general officers of the militin, ſhall be choſen by the general 


„* 
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Every ſeventh year, beginning with the year 1785, thirteen perſons 
{none of whom are to be of the council or aſſembly) ſhall be choſen by 
the freemen, and be called © the council of cenſors,” whoſe duty it ſhall 


be, to inquire whether the conſtitution has been preſerved inviolate in 


election. 


x * — 
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province of New Yor 


every part—whether the legiſlative and executive powers have been 
properly exerciſed—taxes juſtly laid and collected the public monies 
rightly diſpoſed of — and the laws duly executed. For theſe purpoſes 
they ſhall have power to ſend for perſons, papers, &c.—to paſs public 


cenſures to order impeachments, and to recommend the repeals of all 
laws enacted contrary to the principles of the canſtitution. They are 


to be veſted with theſe powers for one year only, after the day of their 


£ 


The council of cenſors, when neceſſary, may call a convention, to 
meet two years after their ſitting, to alter the conſtitution—the pro- 
poſed alterations to be publiſhed at leaſt fix months before the elec- 
tion of delegates to ſuch convention. 25 

His roa v.] The ſouth part of the territory of Vermont was for- 
mexly claimed by Maſſachuſetts. As early as the year 1718, that 
government had granted forty- nine thouſand acres, comprehending 
part of the preſent towns of Brattleborough, Fulton and Putney, as 
an equivalent to the colony of Connecticut, for ſome lands which had 
been granted by Maſſachuſetts within the limits of the Connecticut 
charter. In the year 1725, the government of Maſſachuſetts erected a 
fort in the town of Brattleborough. Around this fort were begun 
the firſt ſettlements within the preſent limits of Vermont. On a fi- 
nal ſettlement of a diſpute between Maſſachuſetts and New Hamp- 
ſhire, the preſent juriſdictional line between Vermont and Maſſachu- 
ſetts, was run od eſtabliſhed, in the year 1741. From that time un- 
til the year 1764, this territory was conſidered as lying within the ju- 
riſdiction of New Hampſhire, During this period, numerous grants 
were made; and, after the year 1760, ſome conſiderable ſettlements 
were begun under the authority of that province. In the year 1764, 
by order of the rng of Britain, this territory was annexed to the 

The government of that province pretended 
to claim the right of ſoil, as well as juriſdiction, and held the grants 
formerly made under New Hampſhire to be void. This occaſioned 
2 long ſeries of altercation: between the ſettlers and claimants under 
New. Hampſhire and the 8 of New York, and which, at 
the commencement of the late revolution, terminated in the eſtabliſh. 
ment of a ſeparate juriſdiction in. the preſent ſtate of Vermont. A 
particular detail of this controverſy would be unentertaining. It is 
ſofficient to obſerve, that on the 17th day of October, 1590, the diſpute 
was finally compromiſed, by commiſſioners appointed by the ſtates 
of New York and Vermont; and the claims of New Vork, both to 
juriſdiction and property, extinguiſhed, in conſideration of the ſum of 
thirty thouſand dollars to be paid by the ſtate of Vermont to that'of 
New York : And on the 4th of March, 1791, Vermont was admitted 


a member of the federal union. In the late war, between Britain and 


the United States, the inhabitants of this territory took a very early 
and actiye part. Immediately onthe news of the battle of Lexington, 
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à company of volunteers, under the late general Ethan Allen, attack - 


ed and took the Britiſh 


iſon of Crown Point and Ticonderoga. 


A regiment was commiffioned by Congreſs and continued in fervice 


under the command of the late colonel 


arner. 


Other troops were 


raiſed and conſtantly kept in ſervice by the convention of New Hamp- 


fhire grants, and afterwards by the ſtate of Vermont. The ſpirit of 


theſe troops, and the militia of the grants, in the battle of Hubberton 
and Bennington, in the year 1777, and the affiſtance which they afford- 
ed in the capture of Burgoyne, are well known to the public. General 
Burgoyne, in a letter to the Britiſh miniſtry, written at Saratoga, 
makes the following obſervation : The inhabitants of the New 


Hampſhire grants, a territo 


unpeopled and almoſt unknown in the 


laſt war, now pour forth by thouſands, and hang like dark clouds on 


my left.” 


The hiſtory of Vermont has been w 
. L. d. publiſhed in 1794. 
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well written by Samuel Williams, | 
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„ FJ OVNDED north; by the Province of Lower 
Bovnbaniks. J 3 Canada; eaſt by the Diftrict of Muin and the 
Aglantic Ocean; ſouth, by Maſſachuſetts; weſt, by the weſtern bank 
of Connecticut river; containing 9,491 ſquare miles, vr 6,074,240 


acres; of which at leaſt 100,000 acres are water. 


Civ Divisions.J' This ſtate is divided into g counties, which are 
fabdivided into 214 townſhips and locations, m. of which are about 


6 miles ſquare. 
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-:Facz or ru Couxrxv. ] This ſtate has but about 18 miles of ſea 
coaſt, at its ſoutheaſt corner. In this diſtance there are ſeveral coves 
for fiſhing veſſels ; but the only harbour for ſhips is the entrance of 
Piſcataqua river, the ſhores of which are rocky. The ſhore is moſtly 
a ſandy beach, adjoining which are ſalt marſhes, interſected by creeks. 
From the ſea no remarkable high lands in New Hampſhire appear, 
nearer than twenty or a en The firſt ridge, by the name of 
the Blue Hills, paſſes through Rocheſter, Barrington and Nottingham, 
and the ſeveral ſummits are diſtinguiſhed by different names. Be- 
yond theſe are ſeveral higher detached mountains. Farther back, 
the mountains riſe ſtill higher, and among this third range, Chocorua, 
Oſſapy and Kyarſarge, are the principal. Beyond theſe is the lof- 
ty ridge which divides the branches of Connecticut and Merrimack 
rivers, denominated The Height of Land. In this ridge is the celebra- 
ted Monadnock mountain. Thirty miles north of which is Sunapee, 
and 48 miles further, in the ſame direction, is Mooſehillock moun- 
tain. 'The ridge is then continued northerly, dividing the waters of 
the river Connecticut from thoſe of Saco, and Ameriſeoggin. Here 
the mountains riſe much higher, and the moſt elevated ſummits in this 
range, are the White Mountains. The lands weſt of this laſt men- 
tioned range of mountains, bordering on Connecticut river, are in- 
terſperſed with extenſive meadows or intervales, rich and well 
watered.  _ : a er 6141 ; Net . 
Movxralxs.] We have already named the moſt conſiderable 
mountains in this ſtate. Several of them require a particular deſ- 
cription. We begin with the Monadnock, which lies 10 miles north 
of the ſouthern boundary of the ſtate, and 22 miles eaſt of Connecticut 
river. The elevation of this mountain above the level of the ſea, as 
meaſured by James Winthrop, Eſq. 1780, is 3254 feet. The baſe of 
this mountain is about 5 miles in diameter, from north to ſouth, and 
8 from eaſt to weſt. Its ſummit is a bald rock; and on the ſides are 
ſome appearances of the exploſion of ſubterraneous fires. In Weſt 
river mountain, adjoining Connecticut river, in the townſhip of Cheſ- 
terfield, appearances of a ſimilar nature are more viſible. About the 

year 1730, the garriſon of Fort Dummer, 4 miles diſtant, was alarmed 
with frequent exploſions of fire and ſmoke, emitted from the mountain. 

The like appearances have been obſerved fince.  _ | 
Oſſapy Mountain lies adjoining the town of Moultonborough, on 
the northeaſt. In this town it is obſerved, that in a N. E. ſtorm, the 
wind falls over the mountain, like water over a dam; and with ſuch 
force, as frequently to unroof houſes. | „ 
Mooſehillock Mountain is the higheſt of this chain, the White 
Mountains excepted. It takes its name from the circumſtance of its 
being a remarkable range for Mooſe. This mountain is about 70 miles 
weſtward of the White Mountains: From its N. W. fide flows Ba- 
Fer's river, à branch of 'Pemigewaſſet;” On this mountain ſnow has 
been ſeen, from the town of Newbury, on the zoth of June and z iſt 
ol Auguſt; and on the mountains intervening, called Franconia and 

Lincoln Mountains, ſnow, jt is ſaid, lies through the year. 
4 | | V People 
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People who live near theſe mountains, by noticing the various 
movements of attracted vapours, can ſorm a pretty accurate Jadg- 
ment of the weather; and they hence ſtyle theſe mountains their Al- 
manack. If a cloud is attracted by a mountain, and hovers on its top, 
they predict rain; and if, after rain, the mountain continues capped, 
they expect a repetition of ſhowers. A ſtorm is preceded for ſeveral 
Won by a roaring of the mountain, which may be heard 10 or 12 
But the White Mountains are by far the moſt ſtupendous of any 
m this Rate or in New England, and perhaps are the moſt remarka- 
ble of any within the United States. They therefore merit particular 
notice. The Rev. Dr. Belknap elegantly deſcribes them as follows: 

They are undoubtedly the higheſt land in New England, and, in 


"clear weather, are diſcovered before any other land, by veſſels coming 


in to the eaſtern coaſt; but by reaſon of their white appearance, are 
frequently miſtaken fer clouds. They are viſible. on the land at the 
diſtance of eighty miles, on the ſouth and ſoutheaſt ſides ; they ap- 
pear higher when viewed from the northeaſt, and it is ſaid, they are 
feen from the neighbonrhood of Chamblee and Quebec. The In- 


| dians gave them the name of Agiocochook: They had a very ancient 


tradition that their country was once drowned, with all its inhabit- 
ants, except one Powaw and his wife, who, foreſeeing the flood, fled to 
theſe mountains, where they were preſerved, and that from them the 
country was re-peopled.* They had a ſuperſtitions veneration for 
the ſummit, as the habitation of inviſible beings ; they never venture 
to aſcend it, and always endeavour to diſſuade every one from the at- 
tempt. From them, and the captives, whom they ſometimes led to 
Canada through the paſſes of theſe mountains, many fictions have been 


Propagated, which have given riſe to marvellous and incredible ſto- 


ries ; particularly, it has been reported, that at immenſe and inacceſſi- 
ble heights, there have been ſeen carbuncles, which are ſuppoſed to 


appear luminous in the night. Some writers, who have attempted 


to give an account of theſe mountains, have aſcribed the whiteneſs of 
them to ſhining racks, or à kind of white moſs; and the higheſt 
ſummit has been deemed inaecefiible, on account of the Atem cold, 
which threatens to freeze the traveller, in the midſt of ſummer.. 
Nature has, indeed, in that region, formed her- works on a large 
ſcale, and preſented to view many objects which do not ordinarily oc- 
cur. A perſon who is unacquainted with a mountainous country, 
cannot, upon his firſt coming into it, make an adequate judgment of 
heights and diſtances; he will imagine every thing to be nearer and 
lets than it really is, until, by experience, he learns ta correct his ap- 
prehenſions, and accommodate his eye to the magnitude and ſituation 
of the objects around him. When amazement is excited by the gran- 
deur and ſublimity of the ſcenes prafented to view, it is neceſſary to 
curb the imagination, and exerciſe judgment with mathematical pre- 
ciſion, or the temptation to romance will be invincible. 
The White Mountains are the moſt elevated part of a ridge, which 
extends N. E. and S. W. to an immenſe diſtance. The area 85 8 | 


8 
- 


* Joſſelyn's Voyage to New England, p. 135. 
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baſe is an irregular figure, the whole circuit of which, is not leſs than 
ſixty miles. The number of ſummits within this area, cannot at preſ- 
ent be aſcertained; the country around them being a thick wilderneſs. 
The greateſt number which can be ſeen at once, is at Dartmouth, on 
the N. W. fide, where feven ſummits appear at one view, of which 
four are bald. Of theſe the three higheſt are the moſt diſtant, fmt 
on the eaſtern fide of the cluſter; one of theſe is the mountain which 
makes ſo majeſtic an appearance all along the ſhore of the eaſtern 
counties of Maſſachuſetts: It has lately been diſtinguiſhed by the 


name of Mount Was mincTon. | 
To arrive at the foot of this mountain, there is a continual aſcent 
of twelve miles, from the plain of Pigwacket, which brings the travel- - 
ler to the height of land, between Saco and Ameriſcoggin rivers. 
At this height there is a level of about a mile ſquare, part of which 
is a meadow, formerly a beaver pond, with a dam at each end. Here, 
though elevated more than three thouſand feet above the level of the 
ſea, the traveller finds himſelf in a deep valley. On the eaſt is a ſteep 
mountain, out of which iſſue ſeveral ſprings, one of which is the 
fountain of Ellis river, a branch of Saco, which runs ſouth; another, 
of Peabody river, a branch of Ameriſcoggin, which runs north. 
From this meadow, towards the welt, there is an uninterrupted aſ- 
22 a ridge between two deep gullies, to the ſummit of Mount 
The lower part of the mountain is ſhaded by a thick growth of 
ſpruce and fir. The ſurface is compoſed of rocks, covered with 

very long, green moſs, which extends from one rock to another, and 
is, in many places, fo thick and ſtrong, as to bear a man's weight. 
This immenſe bed of moſs, ſerves as a ſponge, to retain the moiſture 
brought by the clouds and vapours, which are frequently riſing and 
gathering round the mountains; the thick growth of wood prevents 
the rays of the ſun from penetrating to exhale it; ſo that there is 2 
conſtant ſupply of water depoſited in the crevices of the rocks, and 
iſſuing in the form of ſprings, from every part of the mountain. 

The rocks which compoſe the ſurface of the mountain, are, in ſome. 
parts, ſlate, in others flint; ſome ſpecimens of rock eryſtal have 
been found, but of no great value. No lime- ſtone has yet been diſ- 
covered, though the moſt likely rocks have been tried with aquafortis. 
There is one precipice; on the eaſtern fide, not only completely per- 
pendicular, but compoſed of ſquare ſtones, as regular as à piece of 
maſonry; it is about five feet high, and from fifteen to twenty in 
length. The uppermoſt rocks of the mountain, are the common. 
quartz, of a dark grey colour; when broken, they ſhew very fmall 
ſhining ſpecks; but there is no ſueh appearance on the exterior part. 
The eaſtern ſide of the mountain riſes in an angle of 45 degrees, and 
requires ſix or ſeven hours of hard labour to aſcend it. Many of 
the precipices are ſo ſteep as to oblige the traveller to uſe his hands, 
as well as his feet, and to hold by the trees, which diminiſh in ſize, 
_ til they degenerate into ſhrubs. and buſhes: Above theſe, are low 
vines, ſome bearing red, and others blue berries j/ and the uppermoſt 
vegetation is a ſpecies of graſs, called winter-graſs, mixed with the 
moſs of the rocks. Fa 9 e th 
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Having ſurmounted the upper and ſteepelt precipice, there is a 
large area, called the plain. It is a dry heath, compoſed of rocks 
covered with moſs, and bearing the appearance of a paſture, in the. 
beginning of the winter ſeaſon. In ſome openings, between the rocks, 
there are ſprings of water, in others, dry gravel. Here the grows ot 
heath - bird reſorts, and is generally out of danger. The ſugar loaf, 
which ſtands on this plain, is a pyramidal heap of grey rocks, which, 

in ſome places, are formed like winding ſteps. This pinnacle has been 
aſcended in an hour and a half. Ihe traveller having gained the 
ſummit, is recompenſed for his toil, if the ſæy be ſerene, With a moſt 
noble and extenſive proſpect. On the S. E. fide, there is a view of 
the Atlantic ocean, the neareſt part of which, is ſixty-five miles, in 
2 direct line. On the W. and N. the proſpect is bounded by the high 
lands, which ſeparate the waters of Connecticut and Ameriſcoggin 
rivers from thoſe of Lake Champlaine and St. Lawrence. On the 
ſouth, it extends to the furthermoſt mountains of New Hampſhire, 
comprehending a view of the Lake Winipiſeogee. On every ſide of 
theſe mountains, are long winding gullies, beginning at the precipice 
below the plain, and deepening in the deſcent. , In winter, the ſnow: 
lodges in theſe gullies ; and being driven, by the N. W. and N. E. 
. wind, from the top, is deepeſt in thoſe which are ſituated: on the ſouth< 
erly fide. It is obſerved to lie longer in the ſpring on the ſouth, than 
on the N. W. ſide, which is the caſe with many other hills in New 
During the period of nine or ten months, the mountains. exhibit 
more or leſs of that bright appearance, from which they are denomi - 
nated white. In the ſpring, when the ſnow is partly diſſolved, they 
appear of a pale blue, ſtreaked with white; and after it is wholly gone, 
at the diſtance of 60 miles, they are altogether of the ſame pale blue, 
nearly approaching a ſky colour; while at the ſame; time, viewed at 
the diſtance of eight miles or leſs, they appear of the proper colour 
of the rock. Theſe changes are obſerved by people who live within 
conſtant view of them; and from theſe facts and obſervations, it may 
with certainty be concluded, that the Whiteneſs of them is wholly 
cauſed by the ſnow, and not by any other white ſubſtance, for in fact 
A company of gentlemen, viſited. theſe: mountains in July, 1784, 
with a view to make particular obſervations on the ſeveral phenomena 
which might occur. It happened, unfortunately, that thiolt clouds 
covered the mountains almoſt the hole time, ſo that ſome of the in- 
ſtruments, which, with much labour, they had carried up, were ren- 
d- numbers, at 


The height of the mountain was computed, in roun 155 2 
five choufand and five hundred feet above the meadow in the valley 
below, and nearly ten thouſand feet above the level of the ſea.- 
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This computation was made by the Rey. Dr, Cutler. Subſequent obſervations 
and caleulations have induced the author to believe the computation af his ingenious 
friend too moderate; and he is per ſuaded, that whenever the mountain can be meaſ- 
ures with the requiſite preciſion, it will be found to exceed ten thouſand feet of 
| perpendicular altitude above the level of the ocean.“ FF 
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, Theſe vaſt and irregular heights, being copionſly repleniſned with wa- 
ter, exhibit a great variety of beautiful caſcades z. ſome of which fall 
in a perpendicular ſheet or ſpout, others axe winding and floping, others 
ſpread, and form a baſon in the rock, and then guth in a cataract over 
its edge. A.poetic fancy may find full gratification. amidſt theſe, wilc 
and rugged ſcenes, if its ardour be not checked by the fatigue of the 
3 Almoſt every thing in nature, which can be ſuppoſed ca- 
pable of inſpiring ideas of the ſublime and beautiful, is here realized, 
Aged mountains, ſtupendous elevations, rolling clouds, impending 
rocks, verdant woods, cryſtal ſtreams, the gentle rill, and the roar- 

ing torrent, all conſpire to amaze, to ſoothe, and to enrapture. 

On the weſtern part of theſe mountains is a paſs, commonly called 
the notch, which, in the narrowelt pat, meaſures but twenty-two. feet, 
between two perpendicular rocks, From the height above it, a brook 
deſcends,. and meanders through a meadow, formerly a beaver pand. 
It is ſurrounded by rocks, which, on one ſide, are perpendicular, and 
on the others, riſe in an angle of forty-five degrees a ſtrikingly pic- 
tureſque ſcene! This defile was known to the Indians, who formerly 
led their eaptives through it to Canada; but it had been forgotten 
or neglected, till che year 1771, when two hunters paſſed through it, 
and from their report, the proprietors of lands on the northern parts 
of Connecticut river formed the plan of a road through it, to the Up 
per Coos, from which it. is diſtant twenty - five miles. Along ah 
ern fide of the meadow, under the perpendicular rock, is a cauſeway, 
of large logs, ſunk into the mud by rocks, blown with gun- powder, 
tom the mountain. On this foundation is conſtructed: a e 
pales through the narrow defile at the ſouth end of the meadony, 

eaving a paſſage for the rivulet, which glides along the weſtern ſide. 

This rivulet is the head of the river Saco; and on the north ſide of 
the meadow, at a little diſtance, is another brook, which is the head 
of Amonaoſuck,, a large branch of Connectieut river. The latitude 
enen e ai et tons 
The rivulet, which gives rife to Saco, deſcends: towards the.ſouthz 
and at. little diſtance from the defile, its waters are augmented, by 
two ſtreams from the left, one of which deſcends in a trench two ſec 
wide, and is called the flume, from the near reſemblance which it 
bears to an artificial flume. Over theſe are thrown ſtrong bridges z 
and the whole conſtruction of this road is firm and durable; much 
Labour has been expended. upon it, and the. neat. proceeds of a confifs 
cated eſtate were applied to defray the expenſe... In the deſcent, the 
paſs widens, and the ſtream. increaſes; but for eight or ten, miles 
from, the notch, the mountains on each ſide are ſo near, as to leave 
room only for the river and its intervales; which are not more than 
half a mile wide. In the courſe of this deſcent, ſeveral curious objects 
preſent themſelves to view. On the ſide of one mountain is a pro- 

jection reſembling a ſhelf, on which ſtand four large ſquare. rocks, in 
a form reſembling as many huge folio volumes. In two or three pla- 


cCe.es, at immenſe heights, and perfectly inacceſſible, appear rocks of a 


, 


white and red hue, the ſurface of which is poliſhed, like a.mirzor, by 
the conſtant trickling of water over them. Theſe, being expoſed to 
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the weſt and ſouth, are capable, in the night, of reflecting the moon 
and ftar beams to the wondering traveller in the deep, dark valley 
below, and by the help of imagination, are ſufficient to give riſe to 
— ( ĩ TT TR wala 
To encompaſs theſe mountains as the roads are laid out, through 
the eaſtern and weſtern paſſes, and round the northern fide of the 
_ whole cluſter, it is neceſſary to travel more than ſeventy miles, and to 
ford eight conſiderable rivers, beſides many ſmaller ſtreams. The 
diſtance between the heads of rivers, which purſue ſuch different courſ- 
es, from this immenſe elevation, and which fall into the ſea, fo nes | 
hundred miles aſunder, is ſo fmall, that a traveller may, in tht courſe 
of one day, drink the waters of Saco, Ameriſcoggin and Connecticut 
rivers, eſe waters are all perfectly limpid and ſweet, excepting _ 
one brook, on the eaſtern ſide of Mount. Waſhington, which has a ſap- 
onaceous taſte, and is covered with a very thick and ſtrong froth. It 
is ſaid, that there is a part of the mountain where the magnetic needle 
refuſes to traverſe ;. this is probably cauſed by a body of iron ore. It 
is alfo ſaid that a mineral, ſuppoſed to be lead, has been diſcovered, 
near the eaſtern paſs ; but that the ſpot cannot now be found. What 
ſtores the bowels of theſe mountains contain, time muſt unfold ; all 
fearches for ſubterraneous treaſures, having hitherto proved fruitleſs. 
The moſt certain riches which they yield, are the freſhets, which bring 
down the ſoil, to the intervales below, and form 'a fine mould, produ- 
2 wy Ure"nid of cultivation, corn and herbage, in the moſt luxuriant 
" Rivens.] Five of the largeſt ſtreams in New England receive 
more or leſs of their waters from this ſtate. Theſe are, Connecticut, 
Ameriſcoggin, Saco, Merrimack and Piſcataqua rivers. '' ' 8 
In addition to the deſcription already given of Connecticut river, 
page 350) we obſerve, that it is ſettled all the way nearly to its ſource. 
extends along the weſtern fide of New'Hampſhire, about 170 miles, 
and then paſſes into Maſſachuſetts. The rivers which it receives from 
Vermont, on the weſtern fide, have been already mentioned.. Beſides 
 fimaller ſtreams, it receives from New Hampſhire, Upper Amonoo- 
fack, which paſſes through excellent meadows : Iſrael river, a roman- 
tic ſtream, bordered with fine land, as is John's river; a deep, mud- 
dy ftream, 25 er 30 yards wide, 6 miles below Ifract river. This 
country is called Upper Coos. Juſt above the town of Haverhill in 
Lower Coos, falls in Great or Lower Amonooſuck, roo yards wide 
and which, 2 miles from its mouth, receives Wild Amonooſuck, 40 
yards wide, from Franconia and Lincoln mountains. Two or three 
hours heavy rain raiſes the water in this river ſeveral feet, and occa- 
fions a current ſo furious, as to put in motion ſtones of a foot in diam- 
eter; but its violence ſuon ſubſides. As you proceed fouth to the 
. Maſſachuſetts line you paſs Sugar, Cold and Aſhuelot rivers __. 
At Walpole is a remarkable fall, formerly known by the name of 
the Great Fall, now denominated Bellows's Falls. The breadth of the 
fiver above them is, in ſome places 22, in others not above 16 rods. 
The depth of the channel is about 25 feet, and commonly runs full of 
"I R * - 3 9 9 ; INS EF as | 2 e Water. 5 
See Dr, Belknap's Hiſt. of N. Hampſhire, Vol. III. p. 39. 
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water. In Sept. 1792, however, owing to the ſevere drought, the 
water of the riv ef, ib is aid, « paſſed within the ſpace of 12 feet wide 
and 24 feet deep. A large rock divides the ſtream into tC char 


Col. Hale, was projected over this fall, 35s feet long, 


and paſling over 0 
Aunto theſe at Newburyport. From the welt it receives Blackwater, 
Contoocook, Piſcataquoag,' Souh , Naſhua and Concord rivers; 
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en of its branches; is extremely favourable to this purpoſes of 
navigation and commerce. 
At Dover is an high neck of land between the main branch of Pi 
cataqua and Back river, about two miles long, and half a mile wide, 
riſing gently along a ſine road, and declining on each fide like a ſhip's 
deck. It commands an extenſive and variegated proſpect of the riy- 
ers, bays, adjacent ſhores, and diſtant mountains. It has often been 
admired by travellers as an elegant ſituation for a city, and by mili- 
tary gentlemen for a fortreſs. The firſt ker pitched here, but the 
trade has long ſince been removed to Cochecho Falls, about four 
miles 2 up; and this beaunitul {pot is moſt Sobre of inbab- 
itants. ; | 
Ameriſcoggin and Saco tiver are prinei ally. i in the Dia of 

Maine, and will be deſeribed under chat head. ; 0 

LakE sl! Winnipiſeogee Lake, is the largeſt callection of. Ann in 
New Hampſhire. It is about 24 miles in length, from S. E. to N. W. 


and of very unequal breadth, from 3 to 12 miles. It is full of iſlands, 


and is ſupplied with numerous rivulets from the ſurrounding monn- 
tains. This lake is frozen about 3 months in a year, and many ſleighs 
and teams, from the circumjacent towns, croſs it on the ice. In 


ſummer. it is navigable its whole 9 The landing on the 8. E. 
fide of the lake is 26 miles from ber landing, where che tide 
flows. 


The other conſiderable Lakes, are Uinbagog, in the N. E. corner 
of the ſtate, and partly in the Diſtrid of Fs. doh Hg Zunnapge. 
and. Great Oſſapy. ö 

Soil AND Piadpaggrohie. 3. Of cheſe there i is a great variety in this 


ſtate. The intervale lands upon the margin of the large rivers are 


the moſt valuable, becauſe they are overflowed and , enriched every 
year, by the water from the uplands, which brings down a fat ſlime 
or. ſediment. There are generally two ſtrata of intervale lands, on 
the borders of the large rivers, / one is overflowed- every year, the 
other, which is conſiderably: higher, only in very high freſhets. : Theſe 
intervale lands are of varieus breadths, according to the near er re- 
mote ſituation of the hills, On Connecticut river, they are from a 
quarter of a mile to a mile and a half on each ſide; and. it is. obſerx- 
os that they yield wheat in greater abundance and perfection, than 
e ſame kind Feel eaſt of the height of land. Theſe lands, in every 
part of the ſtate, yield all che other kinds of grain, in the greateſt 
perfection; but are not ſo | wy for paſture as: the uplands of a proper 
quality. The wide ſprea hills are generally much eſteemed as 
warm and rich; rocky, — land, is accounted good for paſture; 
drained! ſwamps have 2 deep mellow ſoil ; and the vallies. between 
| . are generally veryjprodutive. 
Apples and pears ar roam and the; tbe: Auits 
cultivated i in whe ſtate. ; No goo qo. thinks his rm em. 

| ow without an orchard. rn hrs 
| riculture 1 1s the c ief- 8 * the ;nhabitangs- of this 9 4 
» Pork; mutton, poulyy, wheat, rye, Indian corn, barley, pulſe, 
< 2 2 f butter, 
5 Ow | + Belknap's Hiſt, Vol. III. p. 201. Sf 
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butter, cheeſe; flax, hemp, hops, eſculent plants and roots; articles 
Which. will always find a market, may. be produced in abundance im 
New Hamplhire. ' \ 

Tu ADR Aup Masurkcrbrte.) The inhabitants in the ſoutbwoelt⸗ 
en quarter of this ſtate generally carry their produce tr Boſton. In 
the middle and northern part, as far as the Lower Coos, they trade 
at Portſmouth. Above the Lower Coos, there are yet no convenient 
roads directly to the ſea coaſt. The people on the upper branches of 
Saco river, find their neareſt market at- Portland, in the Diſtrict of 
Maine; and - thither the inhabitants of Upper Coos have generally car- 

ried their prodtice; ſome have gone in the other direction to New 
© York market. But from a ſurvey made in 1782, it was found that a 
road froni the upper Amonooſick, which empties into Connecticut 
river, to the head of navigation, i in Kennebeck river, is very practica- 
ble; the diſtance 80 or 90 miles; and for a third part of that diſ- 
tance from Kennebeck, there are already roads and ſettlements. - 
The articles and the quantity of each, exported and imported into 
the port of Piſcataqua, in two years following October 1, 1789, will 
N _ Tu W N rege taken from: Dr: Belknap's TO 


Dc tation \ from the pott of Piſcataqua, from 
re. . Fprope. ] W Now: 
1000 feet of pine boards 6247 72648 a 3 
do. feet of oak plank 378 26 
do. ſtaves and heading 1 3. 
do. claphoards | * 2 
do. ſningles oy 
do. feet of oar rafters 470 | 
Tons of pine timber 8847 
do. of oak timber | | 
Frames of houſes 
Pine maſts 2 au! 1 $12 
-Spruce ſpars 
Shook hogſheads 
Waggons 
Pairs of cart wheels 95 
Sets eee art ere i 
EC 


i Lr were of pickled am 
83 eee An 
do. of tar my . | 

Caſts of flax ſeed. 17981 

Barrels of beef 6:11 Fan 

5 40. a of por N 7 1 7 
do. of rice 8 Dey 
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I CUT DN TEL WI WT 
S_ l Indian r corn ; 51301 ,;++ 4 1: | 2000 | 2391 
_ {Oxen and cows $79 3 610 
,, PT] 209 
Sheep Fe ft]; ab tag } 490 
Gallons: * E. N 8 | ; IJ 250 | 1449 | 1599 
Ado. Madeira wang n | 845 
Taufen of bricks, VVV 129 
pw of pot afh | 1 B81 1= 461 884 
0 f pearl aſh |; SOS} 1551; Bens | 307 
Boxes of candles | * | mY | . * 28 | ; 13 
3 1 E 
55 wo 15 ho 45 E 
988 4 2 ; 7 


LE of Lngoratin into the. port, of 1 RN from Octbe | 
I, (589, to October 1, 1791 ON 


282 1 f ys 7; 225 aal 
Articles 88524 from Europe. WW. Ladies Nova BGcot. Loa 
Alons of run | } 138911 1 NE oY "ow 1. 
ee, gln' 7 ES * JIT * 
do. molaſſes E 210785 15 1 270786 
do. wine from 2 1 [ 472. 
2. _ porter |... on. MeL 47 
bs. of unrefined ſugar 1 546606 { 1 546648 
do. loaf lugar” 77 77 
.Mas;; o,. oss — J 68633 
do. cotton e 17564 
do. - cocoa 4 .27944. 27944 
yk . cheeſe 5 10586 F” 25,0 1056 
| do. tea r „„ 86-1] 2782 
do. twine — | 2204 
do. nails e 16890 
Hundreds of s 9 / AWE 
4 bemp | 9 3 ecke ans : | 946 
Buſnels of ſalt TY 7 Chart) (part) | 98336 
do. © ſea-coal o „„ ves 3131 
Ibs. of ſteal unwrought 2 16527 JE © Erna 46527 
do. bar and ſheet e 4336 | „ 4336 
Or ne, 5 certained) | _” 


e eee any of the United States 
cannot be aſcertained; as no regular entries are made where only 
the produce of the United States is on board, except accompanied 


with more than two hundred dollars value of foreign articles. 


The 


value of N bor g is eee reer oY mg HO | 


agree 


374 NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Taps o of CLEARANCES at the port "of Piſcataqua, from Oftoher 


8 1 1789, to October 1, 1791. 


EE 5 85 fry 0 ; 
: vu . 9636 1 
n hat | | le Spell e's 

ve Pl ef al 12] EE 21&\.8 
AW I E 8 3 2 : 24-8] OR 
| a & 21819 EIUS]EH, 7. 

+ - 381 8 8 "ET = 1 of 
Sees Þy 
France . 

French Weſt Indies, | rn 70 39 1116880 
St. Peter's and Mique | 8 9: | 462 
England [ton w a 1 441 7166 
Scotland x þ a g 1 2 x hs i 7 616 
Ireland A ERS 1 1 1 14 666 
Britiſh Weſt Indies PE 1 4 ae | 3134 
Nova Scotia 1 5024 J 502 
Portugal 1 22 2 1 * l 
Fartugueſe Ilands e ; 1162 162 
Holland and Planta, Sie] . K* 2733 

enmark and Iſlands | e | Tis Lob 
ol [er | | i ui, | 110 
75 n andCod Fiſt | 49]18]..50]_1266]__ 1... |, | 1366 
-: Total ;[FHF67 Tee f 2772650 [298[40771:62 $1097 

no; a ad 


Sravinenr of the 1 FS HE RI ES at Piſcataqua and its neigh- 
| oO. | bouphood,. F 


e a OT na 34 © 
Poats aber 5 abs Cod 404 Seals” 


Tonnage | 

Seamen | £59 

5 Schooners, Be ats and Sennen belonging Neffe flex 10 hog 
ot 


F iſhery annually. $4 


included in the aboye eſtimatio! 
Vis Product of the Fiſtiery in the year 179. . 
Merchantable fiſh 15 4275 hoe 

CES made 1] 3 — 3 pol 14247 Tio 0 01 
U 463 


Total 77570 1 
me Hay made Ft the Iſles of Shoals are ineluded in this Ratg- 


; "M0 — The ſyecols Sf ae Gihery.io this Salon; * wmeciminonly: Sade 

he Raple commodities: of New Hampſhire are ſhips, lumber; pro- 

2 vißens, Ifiſh, horſes, pot and pearl aſhes, and flax ſeed. Ships are 
built in all the towns contiguous t to the river Piſcataqua and its branch - 
es, The number of ſhipe hulls in 1790, was. 8; in 1791 20, 


* 


» 


lth. aus „ W 


The number of ſhips ; mad other veſſels helonging to the Port of Piſ- 
aal ae in 1791; Was as follows: : Above 100 eg 33 2 e 100 
tone 50 10. afl 8% 1 4 5 B31 | 

he people in the copntty cally 0 welt whe cloth 
ing — and conſiderable quantities of tow cloth for exportation. The 

der mahüfactüres are pdt and pearl aſnes, maple ſugar, bricks and 
Pottery, and ſomie iron not ſufficient, however, for home couſunsp- 
tion, though! it might be made an article of exportation 
"Bay oY + By aof aſſemb 7. of January 1792, a bank, by the name 
of'* The Bank of New Hampflire, “ was eſtablihed at Portſmouth, 
to "continue 50 years; under the manageinent of a Preſident; and ſe- 
ven directors. The Capital. ſtock is 60,000 dollars; and the ſtocks 
holders have liberty to. {creaſe it to 200,000" dollars” ſpeciey-and 
$00,000 dollars i in any other eſtate. 4 442 2 

Forbiar fon. KD ChANAchERK. J Tho nithber of inhabitants in 
O was dees. In 1767 they were eſtimated at 32 5700. The mean 
99 7 hi ratio per annum fince; has been 3883. According te this 

ode of ee the number of x peo lem New Hampfſlire Has 
ee doubled in eſs chan rg years g 7 'of thoſe"? 29. were years of 


De! "Belknap" mentiane a number of of 5aflin 1 demie . 
55 in this ſtate. In Battington, 14 of. tom were living 
. . Who rere betwe 80 and 9. Fears Hage. Int TLönden- 
104 (6 One Robert Macklig, a native of Scotland; died at Wakefield; 
i 5997, i aged 115. He frequently walked kor Bortfinouth t6*Boſ- 
ton, 6811 les, in Vue day, 1 71 retürned the next. + Efe performed 
this journey the [Faſt time, nn be was Ip years eld. 
beth Te abet of New Hampſhire; like hs Krtlers in l Bew. 
countries, are in general, 21 rey robuſt, a 5 brave people. The 
aeg ae Sof carly education hay e not been generally” enjoyed, as 
fe wen Have wiſhed; in conſtquetice, of wich there bas been a 
1 of perfons properly” qualified"to" 1 FI the various depart- 
ments 0 Overnment. But fince the evolution, the” means of infor- 
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14477 daun 


mation and imj propement Have been iner eaſed: and Extended, and wis 


S764. 


political evil i in eat meaſurè remedied. 
he free indulgence of Tpirituoirs Fräbts, Bes beef Aud is now; 
the re teſt 
eſpecially fn e neighbourtiood of the*river Pi at{qua and its branch- 
es, and Vberesch Wr gi of getting lum ber fotms the principal em? 
ployment of the : people W travelling up tlie ut y it affords pleall 
ure to obſerve the 5 articles of produce and manufacture com- 


ing to market; but in 5 down the cohntry it is en 


unte! to meet the ſame teams turning, loaded with Meals of rum; u 
Ts with fiſh, alt and other” neceſſary Articles, Among Bestand. 
15 cyder | is their common drink. Malt lug is tot ſo frequently 
uſed, as its wholeſomenefs deſerves. Büt after Alf, chere are no per- 
bons more robuſt and healthy; 'than thoſe whpſe only or principal 
drink. is the ſim wh Klenke, with wich nature has Ko and 
un topph ed this happ , Pn TE OI TEu Dal e, 
n Br. Belknap. e t ee 
a, "Wa | has : 


„ the firſt planret®'Fived on an average, to 80 Fears, and (nc to 
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14 d 3 10 TY nn 2615 4.4 Pan 
--Cortact,: Acaninips, &c. The only allege; in this, State is 
the townſhip de api 9925 on a beaurift ; in about ifs 
mile eaſt of Connecticut river, in latitude 43%33', It was named Dare 
mouth College, after the Right Pt Sebi Williams, — of Dartmouth, 
who as; one of its, principal benefactors. It was founded by the late 
pious and benevolent Dr. 1 Wheelock, . who, in 1769, obtained a | 
royal charter, wherein ample: privile . were granted, and ſuitable 
_ Proxitighs-made for the education and inftrutiipn..of youth of the In- 

dian tribes, in reading, writing and all parts of learning which ſhould 
"appear neceſſary: and expedient. for ciyilizing and chriſtianizing the. 

children of Pagans, as well as in all liberal arts and ſciences, and alſo. 
of, Englith+ youths and any others. The very humang and laudabie 
attempts which have been made to. chriſtianize and educate the In, 

dians, have not, thubugh their native untractableneſs,.. been crowne d 
with thayſucceſs which Was: hoped and expected. Its ination, in 22 8 
frontier country, expoſed it, during the late war, to many inconvenis 
endes, Which impeded, its proſperity... It flouriſhed, however, amidſt 

l embarraſfmentz, and is now, ons of he mot growing ae 
ries in en rape 68 chiefly, of = 
Ahe funds of this c ege conſiſt chiefly of 5, amounting; to 
about 80,000 acres; which. are increaſing in value, in Proportion ng; ths 
th of, the country. Twelve hundre N contiguous | 

college, and LR capable. of the. 277 improvement. Twelye e 
ende of Verman Hes A tract of 8 miles ſquart was granted by the 
aſſembly e Heben 1789. The revenne of the college, 
ariling; from the lands, in 1793 yan annually: to. £140. 
contracts then oF: Fe amount, in ears after, to / 450 3-7 and 
in twelve Years. to £6 5 he or 0 tyitzon. A about s 
pen annum. e e | 

Phe number of under 2 130 an Average, 1 159. A 
grammar ſchool, of about 50 or 60 ſcholars, ig annexed to the bee | 

-; The; ſtudents are, under the immediate g9yernment. and in ſtruction 
of A. ge hn i. ph! ee of YA , A profeſſor A. mathe: 
matigs nat oſophy, a profeſſor of la twa 
tors. In 22 9 the college was — mp 175 0 0 th | 
88 degrees, 140 of hom are pr have, been mal rs of the 4 gol: 
pel, and 4 were * in 1792 

The college is furniſhed with a dane library 20d a._philoſophi- 
2 apparatus tolerably complete. A new co Oles NN. of wood, 150 
by-59 feet, and 2 190 high, was erected in 1786, containing 36 
rooms. tor ſtudents; uation is 5 bes opal thful and pleaſant, 
ara alt extenſive proſpect to the well. There are e ; 
other public; buildings belonging to the college. 

There are a number of academies in this ſtate; 2 ihe theta af 
vhich is at Exeter, founded and endowed by the Hon. John Phillips, 
L. U. D. of Excters e ork by a& of ailembly in 17871, by the 
name o « Philligs's. ter Academy. It is a very reſpectable and 
uſeful inſtitatign, under 5 iapection of a board ot truſtees, and the 
immediate government and inſiructipn of a preceptor, and an aſſiſtant. 
I. has a fund of of 15; ooo, a part of which is in nds not yet product - 

oy | ive, 


„ 1 


22 
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ive ·¶ The preſent annual income is £480, It has commonly between 
Sone 3 
An academy at New Ipſwich, was incorporated in 1789; and has 

2 fund of about £1000,.and generally from 40 to 50 ſcholars. ' 
here is another academy at Atkinſon, founded by the Honorable 
Nathaniel Peabody, who has endowed it with a donation of 1000 
acres of land. It was incorporated in 1790. 5 
At Amherſt js an academy incorporated 1 


Ja Amherſt js an acad in 1797, by the baer 
the Aurean Academy.“ Similar inſtitutions are forming at Charlet- 
ton, Concord and other places, which, with the peculiar attention 
which. has lately been paid to ſchools, by the legiſlature, and the eſtab- 
liſhment of ſocial libraries in ſeveral towns, afford a plealing proſpect 
of the increaſe of literature and uſeful knowledge in this ſtate. _ 
Carer Towns.] "Portſmouth is the largeſt town in this tate. It 
is about two miles from the ſea, on the ſouth ſide of Piſcataqua river. 
It contains about 640 dwelling houſes, and nearly as many other 
buildings, beſides thoſe for public. uſes, which are three congregational 


. 


| churches, one epiſcopal, one univerſaliſt, a ſtate· houſe, market-houſe, 


1 


four ſchool-houſes, and a work-houſe, ; 1 
Its harbour is one of the fineſt on the continent, having a ſufficient 
depth of water for veſſels. of any, burthen. It is defended again 
ſtorms by the adjacent land, in ſuch a manner, as that ſhips may ſe- 
eurely ride there in any ſeaſon of the year. Beſides, the harbour is 
10 well fortified-by nature that very little art will be neceſſary to ren. 
der it impregnable. Its vicinity to the ſeq renders it very convenient 
for naval trade. A light-houſe, with a ſingle light, ſtands at the ens 
trance of, the harbour. Ships of war have been built here ; among 
others, the America, of 74 guns, launched November, 1782, and pre- 
ſented to the king of France, by the Congreſs of the United States. 
.. Exeter is 15 miles 8. W. from Portſmouth, ſituated at the head of 
navigation, 775 Swamſcot, or Exeter river. The tide riſes here 11 

25 et, it is well ſituated for a manufacturing town, and has already 4 
duck nanufactofy, in its infancy, fix ſaw-mills, a fulling-mill, fitting 
mill, paper-mill, ſnuff mill, two chocolate and ten griſt-mills, iron 
works and two printing- offices, The public buildings are two con: 
Fee a new and elegant academy editice, a new a 
handſome court-houſe, and a gaol. The public offices of the fate are 
| kept here. Formerly this town was famous for ſhip building, but this 
buſineſs has nor flouriſhed fince its interruption by the war. 
Concord is a pleaſant, flouriſhing, inland town, ſituated on the weſt 
bank of Merrimack river, 54 miles W. N. W. from Portſmouth, The 
general court, of late, have commonly held their ſeſſions here; and 
Rom its central ſituation, and a thriving back country, it will proba. . 
bly ſoon become the permanent ſeat of government. Much of the 
trade of the upper country centers in this town. hs 
Dover, Amherſt, Keen, Charleſton, Plymouth and Haverhill, are 
the other. moſt conſiderable towns in this ſtate. Haverhill, is a new, 
thriving town, on the eaſt ſide of Connecticut river, in Lower Coos. - 
It is the moſt conſiderable town in the county of Grafton, and has a 
well conſtructed court houſe and a congregational church. In - is a 
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the ſhore from Penobſcot to Cape Cod ; and, in this route, diſcovered. 

the riyer Piſcataqua. On his return to England, he publiſhed a de- 

ſcription of rhe country, with a map of the coalt, which he preſented 

to Prince Charles, who gave it the name of New EnGLanp. The 
r{t ſettlement was made in 1623. 

New Hampſhire was for many years under the juriſdiction of the 
Governor of Maſſachuſetts, yet they had a ſeparate legiſlature. They 
ever bore a proportionable ſhare of the . expenſes and levies in all en- 
terpriſes, expeditions and military exertions, whether planned by the 
colony or the crown, In every tage of the oppoſition that was made 
to the encroachments of the Britiſh parliament, the people, who ever 
had a high ſenſe of liberty, cheerfully bore their part. At the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, indeed, while their council was appointed by 
royal mandamus, their patriotic ardour was checked by theſe crown 
officers. But whea freed from this reſtraint, they flew eagerly to the 
American ſtandard, when the voice of their country declared for war; 
and their troops had a large ſhare of the hazard and fatigue, as well 
as of the glory of accompliſhing the late revolution. 

As the beſt and only hiſtory of this. ſlate, the reader is referred to 
the Rev. Dr, Belknap's, publiſhed complete, in 3 vols. 8vo. in 1792, 
written in a pure, neat, hiſtoric ſtyle. The two firſt volumes contain 
the biſtory of New Hampſhire ; the third contains © A geographical 
deſcription of the State, with ſketches of its natural hiſtory, produc- 
tions and improvements, laws and government,” and is replete with 
curious and uſeful information, and interſperſed with many ingenious. 
and philoſophical remarks. From this volume much aſſiſtance has 
been derived, in making the foregoing compilation. 
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$1TUATION AND Exrenr,. 


Miles. 8 . e 8 

Average length 200 Jae 290 and 1095! E. lon. from Phi- 

Average breadth 20 bevween 1 30 and 48* 15 N. lat. [ladelphia 
e 40,000 ſquare miles, or 25,600,000 acres. 


| | OUNDED north, by Lower Canada, from 
ae which it is ſeparated by the high lands; 
caſt, by the river St. Croix, * and a line drawn due north from its 


e 
* What river is referred to under the name of St. Croix, in the treaty of 1783, 
is at preſent a ſubject of diſpute between Great Britain and the United States, and 
is to be ſettled: according to the proviſion made in the late treaty, The French, 
. according to their mode of tak ing poſſeſſion, always fixed a croſs in every river they 
came to. Almoſt every river on the coaſt they diſcovered, Man in turn been called 

La Riviere de St. Croix. 

There are three rivers that empty themſelves into the Bay I Paſſamaquoddy, the 
eaſternmoſt now called MagaCadava, but always called, by the native 1 
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| Fource to the ſaid high lands, which divides it from the Province of 


New Brunſwick ; ſouth, by the Atlantic Ocean ; weſt, by New Hamp- 
ſhire, from which it is divided for about 40 miles, by Piſcataqua 
river, and thence by a line drawn N. two degrees W. about 120 miles, 
to lat. 45? 300 N. to the Province of Lower Canada.“ BY 

e 


French, St. Croix, and the middle one Schoodac. Before the commencement of 
the late war, (1764) governor Barnard ſent Mr. Mitchell, a ſurveyor, and ſeveral 
others, to explore the Bay of Paſſamaquoddy, to examine the natives, and to find out 
which was the true river St. Croix. They proceeded accordingly, and aſſembled up- 
wards of 40 of the principal Indians upon an iſland then called L'Atereel, in the Bay 
of Paſſamaquoddy, After the commiſioners had laid open the ſubject of their mil- 
ſion, the Chief appointed three Indians to ſhew them the ſaid river St. Croix, 
*« which js ſituated nearly ſix miles north, and about three degrees eaſt of harbour 
Le Tetè, and E. N. E. of the bay or river Schoodac, and diſtant from it about nine 
3niles upon a right line,“ + and they returned correſpondentplans of their ſurvey. 
At the forming of the treaty of peace, the commiſſioners had Mitchell's map ; and 
in fixing the boundary between that part of Nova Scotia now called New Brunſ- 
wick, and the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, they conſidered it to be the river 
laid down by him neareſt to.the river St. John's. 

That the Magacadava is the true St. Croix, is further tobe by two maps in 
Charlevoix's voyages, printed in 1744, one of them a general map of New France or 
Canada, the other a map of the Bay of Fundy ; and by an old map called «© An actual 
Jurvey of the ſea coaſt from New York to Cape Breton, by Capt. Cyprian South- 
wack.” In all three of theſe maps, two rivers are laid down as emptying into 
Taſſamaquoddy Bay; the western is called the Paſſamaquoddy, the eaſtern the St. ö 
Croix. 

After the peace, the Britiſh ſubjects. of Nova Scotia took poſſeſſion of all the lands 
between St. Croix and Schoodac rivers, which tract is Jaid to be nearly as large as 
the ſtate of New Hampſhire, and now hold poſſeſſion of the fame, afferting that 
Schoodac is the true St. Croix; they alſo claim all the iſlands in the bay of Paſia- 


maquoddy, although ſeveral of them lie ſome miles welt of the river which they cal 


ne boundary. 

«« Mitchell's map being erroneous, led:the Britiſh and American commiſſioners i into 
a miſtake, This map repreſents a river of conſiderable magnitude uniting with the 
Bay (of Paſſamaquoddy) at the centre of the head of it: In reality there is no ſuch 
Tiver there. The ancient St. Croix, as aſcertained by governor Barnard, through 
Mr. Mitchell, (not the Mitchell who drew the map) empties into the Bay of Paſſa- 
maquoddy on the eaſt fide thereof, and perpendicular thereto ; after this courſe 
about five miles, it takes a northern direction. The river agreed on as the boun- 
dary, was the river next weſtward of St. John's. [ Gex. Lineoln's communication to 
«be Author. 
As the line dividing Maine from New Brunſwick 'is in diſpute between Great 
Britain and the United States, the Author has thought it might be ſatis factory to his 
readers to throw. together in a note the foregoing information, which is collected 


rom the moſt authentic ſources. Some further light: is thrown on this ſubject by 


Judge Sullivan, in his hiſtory.of Maine, page 40—42. 


* The Author thinksät incumbent on him to apologize to the public for: taking the 
liberty to deviate in ſome particulars from the honorable author of the hiſtory of 
Maine, e information, in ſome inſtances at teaſt, he apprehends has de- 


ceived hi 
« The Diſtrict of Maine,“ he obſerves, (page 5) lies between the forty- third, 


and forty-ſeventh Lee of N. lat.“ His map carries it beyond the forty-eighth 


degree. 
' He makes the New Hampſhire line (page 5—6) 160 miles long; and the eaſtern 
line ſeparating Maine from Nova Scotia, (it ſhould be New Brunſwick) by his map 
is at leaſt 230 miles, and the ſhorteſt line from the ſea to Canada is 160 miles; and 
yet 
I See « Report of land committee on the eaftern boundary and the true 8t. Croix,” made to the 
«General Court of Maſſachuſetts, January, 1794, on file. 
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The Old Province of Maine (included in the above limits) is bound- 
ed on the weſt by New Hampſhire ; ſouth by the Atlantic Ocean, and 
north and northeaſt by the land called in ſome maps, Sagadahock. It 
was ſuppoſed at the time of its being made a province, to have beerr 
120 miles ſquare ;. but by a ſettlement of the line, in 1737, on the 
part or ſide adjoining New Hampfhire, the form of the land was re- 
duced from a ſquare to that of a diamond. The Old Province of 
Maine contained, according to Douglas, about 9,600 ſquare miles. 

Drvrsioxs.] The Diſtrit of Maine is divided into five counties, 
VIZ. 


Counties. No. of Inhabitants in 1790. Chief Towns. Inhabitants. 
Vork 28,821 Vork 2, 900 
Cumberland 25,450 Portland lat. 43* 40 2,240 
| | _ C Pownalborough 2,055 
Lincoln 29,962 4 1,194 

Waldoborougly 1,210 

Hancock 0,549 Penobſcot 1,048 

Waſhington 2,758 Miagchias 818 
Total 96, 540 | 

Face or TAE Country, } The Diſtrict of Maine, though an ef. 

Soil AND CLIMATE, evated tract of country, cannot be call- 


ed mountainous. A great proportion of the lands are arable and ex- 
ceedingly fertile, particularly between Penobſcot and Kennebeck riv- 
ers. On ſome parts of the ſea coaſt, the lands are but indifferent ; 
but this defect might eaſily be remedied, by manuring it with a ma- 
rine vegetable, call 

high and low water mark, all along the ſhores, and from the muſcle beds 


which are formed on the flats and in coves on various parts of the ſea 


ſhore. This rock-weed makes x moſt excellent manure, and the ſup- 
ply is immenſe. It generally grows, in this Diſtrict, on all the ſhores 
that are waſhed by the ſea; and'the breadth of the border 1s in pro- 
portion to the height the tide riſes, which, in the eaſtern part of the 
diſtrict, is nearly 30 feet. It is eſtimated that there are ooo acres of 
this rock- weed on this coaſt, and that each acre will produce annually 
20 loads, making in the whole 80, ooo loads of the beſt manure, ro 
loads 


pet he makes the DiſtriQ, «© average only about »iney miles back into the country.“ 

age 6. 
ip 66 The extent, by a ftraight line on the ſea coaſt, is 240 miles. T Did.) 

If credit is due to Mr. Carleton, the compiler of the map in the hiſtory of Maine, 
the diſtance from Piſcataqua harbour, to the mouth of the river St. Croix, is about 
200 (not 240) miles in a ſtraight line, the general courſe north 605 Cogyees eaſt, 

From the mouth of St. Croix, to the height of land which forms the boundary 
between Maine and Lower Canada, according to the beſt eſti mate that can be made, 
(there has been no actual ſurvey) is about 230 miles, | 

« From the mouth of St. Croix, due weſt to New Hampſhire line is about 160 
miles; but the width of the Diſtri& E. and W. is conſiderably more, if we meaſure 
from the /ource of the river St. Croix, as its courſe is ſouthweſt.” [ MS. Letter of 
Mr. Carleton's to the Author.) | . 

. Placing dependence on Mr. Carleton's information, as he has been in the beſt 
fi tuation to obtain an accurate knowledge of the extent of this Diſtrict, I have ven- 
tured to average the length at about 200 miles, and the breadth at the ſame, not 
pretending however, to perfect exactneſs. | | 


ed rock-weed, which grows on the rocks between 
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loads of which ſpread upon an acre, is reckoned ſufficient for three 
years. The country has a large proportion of dead ſwamps, and 
ſunken lands, which are eaſily drained, and leave a rich, fat ſoil. The 
interior country is univerſally repreſented as being of an excellent 
foil, well adapted both for tillage and paſture. - The lands i in general 
are eaſily cleared, having but little under bruſh. 

The Diſtrict of Maine may naturally be conſidered in three diviſ- 


ions. The fff comprehending the tract lying eaſt of Penobſcot river, 


of about 4, 500,000 acres- The ſccond, and beſt tract, of about 4,000,000 
acres, lying between Penobſcot and Kennebeck rivers— The third, firſt 
ſettled and moſt populous at preſent, weſt of Kennebeck river, contain- 
ing allo about 4, ooo, ooo acres. 

«The ſeaſon for vegetation, in the 3 part of this country, is 
about fifteen days ſhorter than it is in the ſouthern, or rather ſouth- 
weſtern part; but there is no great difference in the quantity of ſnow 
which falls in the various parts of it. 

The idea adopted on the firſt ſettlement of the country, was, that 
the ſeverity of the winters would render the climate unhealthy, and 
uncomfortable ; and that the foil would never be productive of thoſe 
vegetables, and of that kind of ſuſtenance which habit had rendered 
neceſſary to the lite of Europeans: But this is now found to be a miſ- 
take. 

The ſoil on the ſea coaſt is hard, and eln ant to the plough ; but 
farther back from the ſea, it is yielding; ; and the crops. of grain are 
equa] to what can be procured in the 1 wajaby parts of New England. 
This is, however, but a late diſcovery ; for, until the American Revolu- 
tion, tlie greater part of the bread LEES was conſumed in the Diſtrict 
was brought from the middle ſtates. , 

« The weather in the Diſtrict of Maine, as well as in every part of 


North America, is found to be colder, than it is in the ſame degree of 
lalitude on the other continent. 


One of our o philoſophers has lately ſuggeſted a reaſon for the 
coldneſs of our country. Dr. Holyoke imagines. it.to be, in a great 
meaſure, owing to the great number of evergreens in our woods. 
This idea is new, but .it is a very ſatisfactory one, and applies itſelf 
with great force in the Diſtrict of Maine, where the foreſts are compoſ- 
ed, almoſt altogether, of hemlock, ſpruce, pine and fir trees. 

„However diſagreeable the winters of a northern climate may be, 
yet the northern part. of every country is more healthy than that part 


which is nearer to the Equator; and we know that the human race 


is increaſed between the 40th and 5oth degrees of latitude, much be- 
yond what it is any where elſe.” Sullivan.) 

The weather in this country is more regular in the winter than in 
more ſouthern ſtates. The cold commences about the middle af De- 
cember, and ſpring opens the laſt of March; during this time the 


| ponds and freſh water rivers are paſſable on che! ice, and ſleighing 
continues uninterrupted by thaws, which are common in the three 


ſouthern New England States. Although vegetation, in the ſpring, 

commences earlier in theſe ſtates than in the Diſtrict of Maine, yet 

in the latter it ĩs much more rapid. The elevation of the lands in = 
eral, 
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eral, the purity of the air, which is rendered ſweet and ſalubrious by 
the balſamic qualities“ of many of the foreſt trees; the limpid ſtreams, 
both large and ſmall, which abundantly water this country, and the 
regularity of the weather, all unite to render this one of the healthielt 
countries in the world. _ es 

Rivers, LAk ES, &c. ] This Diſtrict has an extenſive ſea coaſt, fur- 
niſhed with an abundance of fafe and commodious harbours ; beſides 
which there is a ſecurity given to navigation, on ſome part of the coaſt, 
by what is called the inland paſſage. Almoſt the whole coaſt N. E. of 
Portland is lined with iſlands, among which veſſels may generally an- 
Wer with eme. 9 55 | | 

The country of which we are ſpeaking, is watered by many large 
and ſmall rivers. The principal are the following, as you proceed 
from eaſt to weſt. St. Croix, by the natives called Magacadava, a 
ſhort river, iſſuing from a large pond in the vicinity of St. John's river, 
remarkable only for its forming, a part of the eaſtern boundary of the 
United States. This river falls into the north ſide of Paſſamaquoddy 
Bay, 12 miles N. E. and by N. of the Schoodac river. Next is Paſ- 
famaquoddy river, which, with the Schoodac from the weſt, fall by one 
mouth into Paſſamaquoddy Bay. Oppoſite Mount Deſert ifland, 
which is about. I5,miles long and 12 broad, Union river empties into 
a large bay. Between Schoodac and Union tivers, are Machias, 
Chandler's, Pleaſant and Naraguagus rivers, all inconſiderable. 
Thirty or forty miles weſt of Union river is the noble Penobſcot, which 
riſes in two branches from the highlands. Between the ſource of the 
welt fork, and its junction with the eaſt, is Mooſehead lake 30 or 40 


miles long and 15 wide. The eaſtern branch paſſes through ſeveral 


fmaller lakes. From he Forks, as they are called, the Penobſcot In- 
dians paſs to Canada, up either branch, principally the weſt, the ſource 
of which they ſay is not more than twenty miles from the waters thar 
empty into the river St. Lawrence. At the Forks is a remarkable 
high mountain. From the Forks down to Indian Old Town, ſituat- 


ed on an ifland in this river, is about 60 miles, 40 of which the water 


flows in a ſtill, ſmooth ſtream, and in the whole diſtance there are no 
falls to interrupt the paſſing of boats. In this diſtance, the river 
widens and embraces a large number of ſmall iſlands ; and about half 
way receives two conſiderable tributary ſtreams, one from the eaſt and 
the other from the weſt, whoſe months are nearly oppoſite each other. 
About 60 rods below Indian Old Town, are the Great Falls, where 
is a carrying place of about 20 rods z thence 12 miles to the head of 
the tide, there are no falls to. obſtruct boats. Veſſels of 30 tons come 
within, a mile of the head of the tide. Thence 35 miles to the head 
of the bay, to the ſite of old Fort Pownal, the river flows 1 


a pretty 


ſtraight courſe, and is eafily navigated. Paſſing by Majabagaduſe, 


on the eaſt, 7, miles, and Owl's Head about 20 miles further, on the 

welt, you enter the ocean. | : = £7 

» >} Q's. . e. ABST 2m 414 "7 | \ 3 4 
This river, © for beauty and uſefulneſs, may be conſidered as the 


. 
* 


firſt in the Diſtrict. There is none that <quals it for eaſe of naviga- 
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* This idea of the Balſamic qualities of trees contributing to the falubrity of the 
air, is, by ſome, thought to be founded on erroneous principles. : 


S 


loads of which ſpread upon an acre, is reckoned ſufficient for. three 
years. The country has a large proportion of dead ſwamps, and 
funken lands, which are eaſily drained, and leave a rich; fat ſoil. The 
interior country is univerfally repreſented as being of an excellent 
foil, well adapted both for tillage and paſture. ' The lands in general 
are eaſily cleared, having but little under bruſ n. 
The Diſtrict of Maine may naturally be conſidered in three diviſ- 

tons. The fit comprehending the tract lying eaſt of Penobſcot rivet, 
of about. , Soo, ooo acres The /ccond, and beſt tract, of about 4, ooo, boo 


a acres, lying between Penobſcot and Kennebeck rivers— The third, firſt 


- 


allo about 4,000,000 acres - 1 „ 464 
The ſeaſon for vegetation, in the northern part of this country, is 
about fifteen days ſhorter than it is in the ſouthern, or rather ſouth- 
weſtern part; but there is no great difference in the quantity of ſnow 
which falls in the various parts of it. 5 


ſettled and moſt populous at preſent, weſt of Kennebeck river, contain - 


The idea adopted on the firſt ſettlement of the country, was, that 


the ſeverity of the winters would render the. climate unhealthy, and 
uncomfortable ; and that the ſoil would never be productive of thoſe 
vegetables, and of that kind of ſuſtenance which habit had rendered 

neceſſary to the life of Europeans: But this is now found to he a miſ- 


_ © The foil on the ſea coaſt is hard, and reluctant to the plongh; but 
farther back from the ſea, it is yielding; and the crops of grain are 
equal to what can be procured im the weſtern parts of New England. 
This is, however, but a late diſcovery; for, until the American Revolu- 
tion, the greater part of the bread e ede ae in the Diſtrict 
was brought. om the wille ſtates. m 
The weather in the Diſtrict of Maine, as well as in every part of 

North America, is found to be colder, than it is in the ſame degree of 
Atitude on the other continent. 
One of our 'awn philoſophers has lately ſuggeſted a reaſon for the 
coldneſs of our country. Dr. Holyoke imagines it to be, in a great 


meaſure, owing to the great number of evergreens in our woods. 


This idea is new; but it is n very ſatisfactory one, and applies itſelf 
with great force in the Diſtrict of Maine, where the oreſts are compol- 


ed, almoſt altogether, of hemlock, ſpruce, pine and fir trees. 


However diſagreeable the winters of a northern climate may be, 
yet the northern part of every country is more healthy than that part 
which is nearer to the Equator; and We know that the human race 
is inereaſed between the 4oth'and+5oth degrees of latitude, much be- 
vond what it is any where elſe.“ LSulfvan JL 
The Mather in this country is mote regular in the winter than in 
more ſouthern ſtates. The cold commencesb about the middle af De- 


' cember, and ſpring opens the laſt of March; during this time the 


"ponds and freſn user rivets ark paſſable on the ice, and Neighing 


continues. uninterrupted by thaws, which are. common in the three 


ſouthern New England States. Although vegetation, in tlie ſpring, 


eominences earlier in thelt ftates than in the Diſtrict of Maine, yet 
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eral, the purity of the air, which is rendered ſweet and ſalubrious by 
the balſamie qualities“ of many of the foreſt trees; the limpid ſtreams, 
both large and ſmall; which abundantly water this country, and the 
regularity of the weather, Al unite to render this one of the healthielt 


countries ip the world. 


Rivers, Lax Es, &g. J This Dili has an extenſive ſid condt, g. 
nithed with an abundance. of fafe and commodions harbours ; belides 
which there is 2 le ecurity given to navigation, on ſome part of the coaſt, 
by. what is called the jnlant paſſage. Almoſt the whole coaſt N. E. of 
Pola is lined with W anong which veſſels may generally an · 

chor with ſafety. 

"The 6 5 of which. we "are ſpeaki ng *5 Ig by many large 
and ſmall rivers.” The Principal are tie following, as you proceed 
from eaſt to welt. St. Croix, by the natives cafled Magacadava, a 
ſhort river, iſſuing from à large pond in the vicmity of St. ohm 's river, 
remarkable only for its forming, à part of the eaſtern boundary of the 
United States. This r river falls int6 the north ſide of Paſſamaquoddy 
Bays 12 miles N. E. and by N. of the Schoodac river. Next is Paſ- 

Fur ok ddy river, which, with the Schoodae from the weſt, fall by one 

into Palſaniaquoddy Bay. Oppoſite Mount Defert iſland, 


Which is about. 15. miles long and 12 broad, Union river empties into 


a large bay. Betwern 'Schoodac and Union. tivers, are Machia 

Chandler's, Pleaſant and Naraguagus 'rivers, all inconſiderable. 
Thirty c or forty miles weſt of Inibn river is the noble Penobſcot, which 
riſes in,two branches from the highhnds, Between the fource of the 
well forks, and i its Junction with the eaſt, is Mooſehead lake 30 or 40 
miles. long and 1 I Made. "The eaſtern branch paſſes through ſeveral 


_ fmaller lakes. From the Forks, as they are called, the Penoblcot In- 


dians pals 1 to Canada, up either branch, prinei ally the weſt, the ſource 
of Which they ſay is not more than twenty 5 from the waters that 
11557 into the river St. Lawrence. At the Forks is a remarkable 
b mountain. Prom the Forks down to Indian Old Town, ſituat- 

ed on. an iſland 1 n this river, is about 60 miles, 40 of which the water 
ows in a ſtill, bree Arran, ahd in the whole diſtance there are no 
falls to interrupt the b ing of boats. In this diſtance, the river 
widens and 29 60 a lar : number of ſmall ĩſlands; and about half 
way receives two conſiderable tributary ſtreams, one from the eaſt and 
the other from tlie Welt, whoſe mouths are nearly oppoſite each other. 
gear +2007; below N Old Towt, i are the Great Falls, where 
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tion, or exceeds it in plentifulneſs of fiſh, the excellency of its timber; 
or the commodiouſneſs of its mill privileges.” ? »[ Sullivan. ] 

Proceeding weſtward, over St. George” 5 Pemaquid, Damariſeotta, 
and Sheepſcot rivers, which extend but a little way into the country, 
you come to Kennebeck, which, next to . enobſeot, i is the fineſt ; Tiyer 
in this country. 

Three miles from the Chops, th de iffand_ called Swan Ifland, CR 
vides the waters of the river. This iſland is found to be ſeven miles 
lang, and was anciently the ſeat of the Sachetn Kenebis, who ſold, or 
pretended. to {ell all the country on both ſides of the river, and alſo the 
iſland. The river Kennebeck, no doubt, todk its preſent appellation from 
a race of Sagamores of the name of Kenebic., The waters which form 
Swan Iſland, are navigable on both ſides of it, but the channel on the 
eal}.. ide is moſtly' uſed. Thirty-eight miles from the ſea, we find a 
ſmall land, called b the natives Nahunkeag g. which ſignißes the 
land where eels: are taken. Within three miles. of this iſland, a ſmall 
river coming from ponds which are in the town of Winthrop, 
runs into the Kennebeck,, and is known by the name of Cobbeſeconte, 
as the Engliſh, pronounce it, but by the Indians was called Cobbiſſe- 
WE which in 1 is the land where Rurgeon, 8 
tal 

Six miles further 1 up. Th river we find the 13 of the navigable 
Waters. This is a baſon forty-ſix miles from the ſea, and very com- 
modious for che anchoring of veſſels, 

On the eaſt bank of the ſmall fall which terminates the navigation 
of the Kennebeck, is Fort eltern,. which was: erected in the year 
1752. From: thar £ fort to Taconnet Fall it is eighteen miles. This 
is à great fall of water; and on the bank of it, on the eaſtern fide of 

the river, is the fort hien was erected under the orders of Governor 5 
Shirley, in the year 1754, and called Fort Halifax. This fort is on 
a point of land, which is formed by the confluence of the 1 
cook with the Kennebeck, by which the latter is- increaſed one-third 
by The waters ,of that river. The Sebaſtacook; comes from lakes 
near! north from its mouth; and i in its windings Nu brooks; _ 
| mal rivers, for the ſpace:of one hundred. and les. 1 
Thirty miles above Fort Halifax, , as the Rk: courſe i: is, the 
nn called. Sandy River, 157 its waters in the Ke nebeck, at the 
Point where the. ancient town o f Norric ewock Was. Forty miles, F 
e diſtance further up, the river! Lennebe beck takes a fanthweſt . 
ward courſe. .. 
The Kennebeck turning again "weltward, "receives, the” eaſterr 
branch, at fifty miles diſtance from Norridgewgek. The main branch 
of the Kgnnebeck, winding into the wilderneſs, forms a_necelity For 
ſeveral carrying places, one of which, called he. Great Carryin 
is five miles acroſs, and the river's courle, gives. a, diſtance « ct) 
five miles, for that which is gained by 759 on the dry land. At 103 
hundred miles diſtance, or perhaps more from the mouth of 192 65 caſt- 
ern branch, the. ſource: of the main or weſtern branch: of the K 

beck i is found extended a great diſtance along fide the river "Ctr. 
diere, which carries the. waters from the, High lands into the St. 
Lawrence. n . 
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The beſt deſcription of this. branch of the Kennebeck, is had from 
the officers who paſſed this route under the command of General 
Arnold, in 1775 + Among theni, there is not any one more capable 
of giving a deſcription of the river than General Dearborn, who is 
now a member of Congreſs: A. great part of the deſcription' of this 
branch is taken from him; There are no lakes, but ſome few ſmall 
ponds and moraſſes at the ſource of this branch. The carrying-place 
from:boatable waters in it, to boatable waters in the river Chaudier * 
is only five miles over. 

The eaſtern branch of the N which unites with the other 
above Norridgewock, iſſues from a body of waters which lie north 


about twenty miles from the confluence of the two branches. Theſe. 


waters are called Mooſe Pond or Mooſe Lake. The ſides of the lake 
are ſo crooked that the body of waters hath an irregular figure ; but 


the lake contains three times as much water as is found in Lake 


George. There are very high mountains to the north and welt of. 
this lake, and from theſe abs Waters run by many channels to the St. 
Inamence 1 15 

The Kennebeck affotds peat quantities of luraber; and is inhabited 
by: ſeveral ſpecies of valuable fiſh, in the ſeaſon ſuited to their kinds 


Salmon and ſturgeon are taken in great abundance there; and ſhad 


and alewives relieve the. Len of «the neceſſitous part of che inhab· 
itants. 81 5 


„The rivet e ren Kb neareſt les post for the people on 


the upper part of the river Connecticut. Several ſurveys have been 


made acroſs the country, and the land is faid to be capable of furniſh- 
ing a good road at in. ordinary expenſe. - The town of Portland may 
conſider this as a rivalſhip to their claim upon the country beyond 


the White Mountains, to Which there can be no reaſonable objection, 


becauſe this kind of emulation tend heb to a promotion of the 
pablic. intereſt?! -. [Sullivan]: 

— river is navigable 20 or 30 , and empties into the 
ocean a little to the eaſt. of Kennebeek. On this river is the import - 
ant port of Wiſcaſſet, in the townſhip, of Pownalboroughs * . 

Ameriſcoggin, now. more generally called Androſcoggin, Sraperiy 
Copakin is but the main weſtern branch of the Kennebeck. Its ſources 

are; — of Lake Umbagog: Its courſes fouthwardly;till it approach- 
es near the White Mountains, from which it receives Mooſe and Pea- 
body rivers ; and then turns to the eaſt, and then ſoutheaſt, in which 
eourſe it paſſes: within two miles of, the ſea-coaſt, and turning north 


runs over Pejepſcot, falls into Merry Meeting Bay, where it forms a 


junction with the Kennebeck, 20 miles from the ſea; Formerly, from 
this bay to the ſea, the confluent ſtream was called Sagadahock. 
The lands on this river are very good. Stevens's river head? within a 
mile of Merry Meetin og Bay. A canal, uniting theſe waters, has late- 

en's river is between Freeport and North Var- 
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215 . The en was nee in 1795, and found. to | be go mites from the 9945 
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of Portland. Noneſuch river paſſes to ſea through Scarborough: It 
receives its name from its extraordinary freſhets. Dunſtan and Spur- 
wink are ſmall rivers as you pals weſt. 85 „** 
Saco river is one of the three largeſt rivers in this Diſtrict. The 
Principal part of its waters fall from the White Mountains: Its 
courſe, ſome diſtance from its ſource, is ſouthwardly ; it then ſudden- 
ly bends to the eaſt and croſſes into the Diſtrict of Maine, and then 
makes a large bend to the northeaſt, eaſt and ſouthweſt, embracing 
the fine townſhip of Fryeburg, in the county of York. Its generat 
courſe thence to the ſea is ſoutheaſt. Great and Little Oſſapy rivers 
fall into it from the weſt, This river is navigable for ſhips to Saco: 
Falls, about ſix miles from the ſea. Here the river is broken by In. 
dian Ifland, over which is the poſt road. A bridge is thrown over 
each of the branches. A number of mills are erected here, to which 
logs are floated from 40 to 50 miles above; and veſſels can come 
quite to the mills to take in the lumber. Four million feet of pine 
boards were annually ſawed at theſe mills before the war. Biddeford 
and Pepperellborough lie on either fide of the mouth of this river. 
Mouſom, York and Cape Neddock rivers, in the county of York, are 
fhort and inconſiderable ftr. 
We have already mentioned the moſt eonſiderable lakes which are 
known in this Diſtrict. Lake Sebacook, 18 miles N. W. of Portland, 
in extent is equal to two large townſhips, and is connected with Lon 
Pond, on the N. W. by Sungo river. The whole extent of theſe 
waters is nearly 30 miles N. W. and 8. E. 
Bars anD Cars.] Tbe principal bays are Paſſamaquoddy, Ma- 
chias, Penobſcot, Caſco and Wells. Of theſe, Penobſcot and Caſco: 
are the moſt remarkable. Both are full of iſlands; Long Iſtand, in 
the center of Penobſcot Bay, is 15 miles in length, and from 2 to z in 


breadth, and forms an incorporated townſſip by the name of Iſleſbo. 


eeured from a more northern climate. - Hops are the ſpontaneous: 


rough, containing about 400 inhabitants. On a fine peninſula on the 
eaſt {ide of the bay, the Britiſh built a fort and made a ſettlement, 
which is now the ſhire town in the county of Hancock. The points 
ef Caſco Bay are Cape Small Point on the eaſt, and Cape Elizabeth 
on the weſt. This bay is about 25 miles wide, and 14 deep, forming 
a moſt excellent harbour for veſſels of any burden; — pere 
with a multitude of iflands, ſome of which are nearly large enough 
For townſhips. Wells“ Bay lies between Cape Poirpoiſe and Cape 
- PrxopycTIONS.] The foil of this country, in general, where it is 
properly fitted to receive the ſeed, appears to be very friendly to the 
growth of wheat, rye, barley, oats, peas, hemp; flax, as well as for the 
production of almoſt all Kinds of culinary roots and plants, and for 
-Englifh- graſs; and alſo for Indian corn, eſpecially if the feed be pro- 


growth of this country. It is yet problematical whether apple and 
ether fruit trees will flouriſh in the northern and eaſtern parts of this 

* There are many other bays of leſs note on this coaſt. for an account of which, 
aud a minute deſcription of the rivers which änterſect this country, the reader is: 


* 
— 
< 


kd 


referred to Judge Sullivan's Hiſtory, page 13. to 4. 
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Diſtrict. It is ſaid, however, that a century ago, there were good or- 
chards within the county of Waſhington, about the Bay of Necama- 
quoddy, which were deſtroyed after Col. Church broke up the Freneh 
ſettlements at that place. From ſome experiments of the preſent in- 
habitants,. the preſumptian is rather again the growth of fruit trees; 
In the county of, York, fruit is nearly as plenty as in New Hampſhire. 
This country is uncommonly good for grazing, and large ſtocks of 
neat cattle may be fed both ſummer and winter. | þ 

The natural growth of this country conſiſts of white pine and ſpruce 
trees in large quantities, ſuitable fot maſts, boards and ſhingles : The 


- white pine is perhaps, of all others the moſt uſeful and important; no 


wood will ſupply its place in wagons; Maple, beech, white and grey 

rdered as the principal growth of 
this country; 'The birch is alarge ſightly tree, and is uſed for cabinet 
work, and receives à polith little inferior to mahogany. The outer 
bark, which conſiſts of a great number of layers, when „ is as 


ſmooth and ſoft as the beſt writing paper, and in ſome caſes is a tolera- 
ble ſubſtitute for it. The low lands produce fir. This tree is fit nei- 


ther for timber nor ſuel; but it e a balſam that is highly 1 
This balſam is contained in ſmall protuberances like bliſters, under the 


| ſmooth bark of the tree. The fir is an evergreen, reſembling the. 


ſpruce, but very tapering and neither tall nor large. 5 
Under this article, the following remarks of General Lincoln merit 
A place. : ; 4 2 3 . 5 z - ; £4 | 8 RG | . 8 ; 
From the different rivers, in this eaſtern country, waters may be 


drawn for mills, and all water Works; beſides, many are the ad vanta- 


8 which ariſe to a country, through which ſtreams of water are ſo 
tberally interfperſed as they are in this; and eſpecially when they as 
bound, as many of theſe do, with fiſſi of different kinds; among them 
are the ſalmon, ſhad, alewive and others, which feek the quiet waters 
of the Lakes, as the only places in whieh they. can with fafety lodge 
their ſpawns. From this fource; the inland country may draw a ſup- 
ply of fiſh, equal to all their demands, (if they are not interrupted. in 
their paſſage) which are rendered - peculiarly: valuable, as their annu- 
al return is at a ſeaſon of the year when moſt needed, and when they. 
can be cured with a very little falt; ſo that a long and free ufe-of 


them will not be injurious to the health of the inhabitants. The, cer- 


tainty of. the ſupply adds to its value. Theſe fiſh, as is ſuppoſed, and 
of which there cannot, I think, be a doubt, return to the ſame waters 
8 which they were ſpawned, unleſs ſome natural obſtruction 
xe thrown in their way. Whilſt the people imand may. be ſupplied 
with theſe fiſh, the inhabitants of the ſea- coaſt may be ſupplied with 
the cod and other ground fiſh, which are allured quite into their har- 
bours, in purſuit of the river fiſh, and may be taken with the greateſt 
eaſe, as no other craft is neceſſary, in many places, than a common 


canoe. Great advantages ariſe alſo, to thoſe who live on the ſea- 


coaſt, from the ſhell fiſh, viz. the lobſter, the ſcallop and the clam.” 
Within a few years, the ſalmon fiſhery, in the bays and around. the 
iſlands, has become a very eonſiderable object to the inhabitants. The 
legiſlature have * provided, that fluice ways be kept open in 
emen MAT = 
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the ſeveral rivers in this Diſtris, for a certain number of days in the | 
year, for the purpoſe of letting the ſalmon and other fiſh paſs up, in or- 

der to depoſit their ſpawn. 'The benefit of this regulation begins al- 
ready to be felt. | 

Axinars.] Numerous flocks of deer, and ſome mooſe of a large 
ſize, formerly inhabited this Diſtrict; there are few now to be ſeen, 
eſpecially in the weſtern parts of it. 

The animals common to northern climates, ſuch as the fox, bear,. 
wolf, beaver, &c. are found here; and an animal, called by the natives, 
buccarebou, of a ſize between the mooſe and the deer, was formerly found 
in this country. Cattle and horſes are here eaſily raiſed ; and the 
theep, on the Kennebeck river are larger than in Maſſachuſetts proper, 
the mutton is of a higher flavour, and the fleeces much heavier. _ 

The rattle-ſnake is the only poiſonous ſerpent i in this Diſtrict, and is 
ſeldom ſeen. Flies, except for a few weeks i in the heat of ſummer, are 


not troubleſome. 


COMMERCE AND ManxUrAcTUREs. J From the fixtt ſettlement of 
Maine, until the year 1774 or 1775, the inhabitants generally followed' 
the lumber trade to the neglect of agriculture. This afforded an im- 
mediate profit. Large quantities of corn and other grain were annu- 
ally imported from Boſton and other places, without which it was ſup- 


poſed the inhabitants could not have fubſiſted. But the late war, by 


rendering theſe reſources precarious, put the inhabitants upon their 
true intereſt, i. e. the cultivation of their lands. The inhabitants now 
raiſe a ſufficient quantity for their own conſumption ; though too ma- 
ny are ſtill more fond of the axe than of the'plough. Their wool and 
flax are very good; hemp has lately been tried with great ſucceſs. - 
Almoſt every family manufacture wool and flax into cloth, and make 
luſbandry utenſils of every kind for their own uſe. _ 

'ExpoxTs.] This country abounds with lumber of various Hadi 
fach as maſts, which of hte, however, have become ſcarce; white 
pine boards, thip timber, and every ſpecies of ſplit lumber manufac- 
rured from-pine and oak ; theſe are exported from the different ports 
m immenſe quantities. Dried fiſh furnifhes a capital article of export, | 


as do alſo pickled fiſh, ſuch as falmon, ſhad, the alewife, &c. 


MixxRATs. J Mountain and bog iron ore are found i in ſome parts, 
and works Have been erected for its manufacture. 

There is x ſpecies of tone in Lebanon, i in the county of Vork, which | 
yields copperas and fulphur, 
© Starz or LirexaTuze.] The erection of a college near Caſco 
Bay i is contemplated, and a charter granted by the legiſlature. Acad- 


emies in Hallowell, Berwick, Fryeburg and Machias have been incor- 


porated by the legiſlature, and endowed: with handſome grants of the 
public lands. Another at Portland has been inſtituted, but is not yet 


. endowed. And it is but juſt to obſerve, that town ſchools, are very 


generally maintained in molt of the towns, and in many of the planta- 
tions, that are able ro defray the expenſe ; and a pirit of i improvement 
rs increaſing. © 5 


Cuier Towns.] Phitiand i is the capitt 6f the Diſtriet of Maine. 


| * is Lituated © on a hs in Caſco Bay, and was formerly 4 * 


fleet High, excluſive of the lanthorn, „ | 
The following directions are to be obſerved in coming into the 


the head of the tide waters on 
borough, on Sheepſcot river, called JVi/zafzt, is flò 
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_.& Falmouth. In July 1786, this part of the town, being the. moſt 
populous and mercantile, and ſituated on the harbour, together with 


the iſlands which belong to Falmouth, was incorporated by the name 


of Portland. It has a moſt excellent, ſafe and capacious harbour, 
vhich is ſeldom or never completely frozen over. It is near the main 


ocean, and is eaſy of acceſs. The inhabitants carry on a conſider- 


able foreign trade, build ſhips, and are largely concerned in the fiſh- 


ery. It is one of the moſt thriving commercial towns in the Com- 


monwealth of Maſſachuſetts. Although three-fourths of it was laid 
in aſhes by the Britiſh fleet in 1775, it has ſince been entirely rebuilt, 


and contains about 2300 inhabitants. Among its public buildings 


are three churches, two for Congregationaliſts, and one for Epiſcopa- 
_ lians, and a handſome court-houſe. .. | 
A lighthouſe was erected in 1790 on a paint of land called Port- 


land Head, at the entrance of the harbour. It is a ſtone edifice, 72 


— 


harbour. Bring the light to bear N. N. W. then run for it, allowing 


2 ſmall diſtance on the larboard hand; and when abreaſt of the ſame, 


then run N. by W. This courſe will give good ee, from half 


a mile to a mile and a half. No variation of the compaſs is allowed. 


Vork is 74 miles N. E. from Boſton, and 9g from Portſmouth. It is 


divided into two pariſhes of Congregationaliſts. Vork river, which is 
navigable for veſſels of 250 tons, 6 or 7 miles from the ſea, paſſes 


through the town. Over this river, about a mile from the ſea, a 


wooden bridge was built in 4761, 270 feet long, excluſive of the 
Wharves at each end, which reach te the channel, and 25 feet wide. 
be bridge ſtands on thirteen. piers; and was planned and conducted 
by Major Samuel Sewall, an ingenious mechanic and a native of the 


town. In the year 1793, this bridge was rebuilt on the original plan. 
The model of Charles river bridge was taken from this, and was built 


under the ſuperintendance of the ſame gentleman. - It has alſo ſerved 
as the model of Malden and Beverly bridges, and has been imitated, 
. eyen in Europe, by thoſe ingenious American artiſts, Meſſieurs Coxe 


and Thompſon. __ _- 5 8 AR 5 
This town was ſettled as early as 1630, and was then called Aga - 


menticus, from a remarkable high hill in it, of that name, a noted 


land-mark for mariners. It is in lat. 43 16. „ | 
great part of this town was incorporated 


- 


About the year 1640, a 


by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, by the name of Georgiana. He appointed 

a Mayor and Aldermen, and made it a free port. In 1652, when it 

fell under the juriſdiction of Maſſachuſetts, it aſſumed the name of 
Vork, which it has ſince retained. _ „ | | | 


Hallowell is a very bee town, ſituated in Jatitade 4416, ar 
ennebeck river. II 


* 1 


jgation is greater, in proportion to its ſize and numE 


than that of any town in Maſfachuſetts. Penobſcot, and Machias, are 
alſo towns of conſiderable and increaſing importance. Bangor, ſituated 
at the head of the tide. waters on Penobſcot river, latitude 459, it is 


Aa 3 ; thought, 
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thought, will, in a few years, become a place of very conſiderable 
trade. The other towns of confideration are, Kittery, Wells, Bidde, 
ford, Berwick, North Yarmouth, Bath, Brunfwick, Waldoborough 
- and Camden. 0 di 7 1 9 5 

Porur arion, CHARACTER In 1790, there were 96,540 fouls in 
AND RELIGION. this Diſtrict. Now there are upwards 

of 100, ooo. In the year 1750 there were not 10, ooo in all this terri- 
tory. It has been peopled by emigrants from Europe, but princi- 
pally by people from other parts of New England, and by a rapid nat- 
pral increaſe. There are no peculiar features in the character of the 
ople of this Diſtrict, to diſtinguiſh them from their neighbours in 
New Hampſhire and Vermont. Placed as they are in like circum- 
ſtances, they are like them a brave, hardy, enterpriſing, induſtrious, hoſ- 
pitable people. The prevailing religious denominations are Congre- 
| eee and Baptiſts; there are ſome Quakers, a few Methodiſts, 

piſcopalians, and Roman Catholics. of - | 

In 1794 there were 40 miniſters of the br OM Og ob denomina- 
tion in this Diſtrict, and 11 yacant churches of the fame denomination. 
There were at this period a conſiderable number of Anahaptiſt preach- 
ers, who were chiefly itinerant, two Preſbyterian miniſters, one Epiſco- 
palian, and a Roman Catholic miſſionary at Paſſamaquoddy. Beſides 
theſe there were 100 new towns and plantations in which no churches 
of any denomination were formed, many of which, (eſpecially in the 3 

lower counties) have, for a number of years paſt received religious in- 
ſtructions from miſſionaries ſept among them by the ſociety for propa- 
dd ⁰ 
©  InDians.] The remains of the Penobſcot tribe are the only In- 
dians who take up their reſidence in this Diſtrict. They conſiſt of 
about 100 families, and live together in regular ſociety at Indian Old 
Ton, which is ſituated on an Iſland of about 200 acres, in Penobſcot 
river, juſt above che great falls. They are Roman Catholics, and 
have à prieſt, who reſides among them and adminiſters che ordi- 
nances. They have a decent houſe for public worfbjp, with a bell, and 
another building where they meet to tranſact the public buſineſs of 
their tribe. In their aſſemblies all things are mana ed with the great. 
eſt order and decorum. The Sachems form the legiſlative and exe. 
cutive authority of the tribe; though the heads of all the families are 
invited to be preſent at their periodical public meetings. The tribe is 
ſaid to be inereaſing, in conſequence of an obligation laid, by the Sa- 
chems, on the young people, to marry early. . 
In a former war this tribe loſt theit lands; but at the commencement 
of the laft war, the Provincial Congreſs forbid any perfon ſettling on 
the lands from the head of the tide in Penobſcot river, included in 
lines drawn fix miles from the river on each fide, i. e. a tract twelve 
miles wide, interſected in the w_ by the river. They, however, 
_ conſider that they have a right to hunt and fiſh. as far as the mouth of 
the Bay of Penobſcot extends. This was their original right, in oppo- 


Ftion to any other tribe, and they now occupy it. 
- _ EpxsTiTuTION.] "The ſame as Maſſachuſetts, © 
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Eaerkar LAxps. ] In che Diſtrict of Maine are large tracts of land 
ing to the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts, which are collec- 


rely ſtyled the Eaftern Lands. 


A Committee for the ſale of theſe lands was culated by the Gen. 


| eral Court, in 1783, and from their report, in June, 1795, it appears, 


that they have fold, and contracted to ſell, in behalf of the Common- 


wealth, of theſe lands, 4,509,808 acres, excluſive of the contract with 
Jackſon and Flint for 2,839,453 acres; and that they have paid into 
the State Treaſury, in Money and Securities _ £+.245,375 9 


Amount of ſums remaining due to the State, 
excluſive of the ſums due upon contract 0 4 Oy to ro 
n and e 1 55 | 


63 


278 801 19 10 


15 Amouat of expenſes Gd the buſineſs (deducted) 9,795 11 8 


Leaving to the Commonwealth, neat Balance | 269,00 8 1 2 


From the above mentioned report it alſo appears that there were, 


(June 1795) belonging to the State and not under contract, 956,407 


acres, the greateſt part of which has been ſurveyed. This is exclu- 


| five of the above mentioned contract with Jackſon and Flint, which 


includes 103,680 acres; reſerved for maſts by the ſtate. 
Beſides theſe ſurveyed lands, there are, een to che Common 


55 | | Acres. 
95 In the County of or N | Sent 200, ooo 
In the County of Cumberland vo about oo, ooo 
In the County of Lincoln 5 about _ 2,000,000 
In the County of Hancock - + © about © | 2,000,000 
In the Cgunty of Waſhington on the . | 
weeſt oFPaſſamaquoddy ; About, . 2,000,000 
1 Lands reſerved for the Indians, excluſive/ | 3 
| of eee ſurveyed | 99 75 F about e 
7, 200, ooo 


3 8 St. Croix 1 Pallimaquodd, claimed by the Brit- 


iſh Government, 2, ooo, ooo Acres. 


In addition to the ſeveral townſhips and tracts included in the above 


_ eſtimate, there remain for the future diſpoſition of Government the 
Great Iſle of Holt,. containing 4968+ acres ;. and upwards of one hun- 
' . dred other iſlands, lying between Penobſcot and Paſſamaquoddy, of 
various lizes, from 828 acres, down to one acre and a quarter, con- 
_. taining in the whole, about 5000 acres, which have all been ſur- 
veyed. 


"Beſides the wk ſold; the following tracts ka been granted For 


5 che encouragement of. S and other uſeful — E pur- 
1 98 viz. E y | | 
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392 DISTRICT or MAINE. 

Two townſhips to the ſufferers of Portland) (Acres 
One ditto to Marblehead Academy darts 5 wee +: 
One ditto to Leiceſter mitte | 


| To Hallowell + „„ oet 23,4 
e . ie 
„„ Waſhington ---" ditto," at Machias +. 5 24,040"; 
et TR” 255 | 18,617 
To Taunton, ditto FL SHE 23,40 

To John Allan and others e 0 337136 
To the town of Boſton, for a Hoſpital ee WIA 

To Bowdoin College 115, 200 

| To Jonathan Eddy and others | about I 1,000 

Amounting in the whole to about 385,000 


His roRv. ] The firſt attempt to ſettle this country was made in 
1609, on the weſt ſide of Kennebec, near the ſea. No permanent ſettle- 


ment, however, was at this time effected. It does not appear that any | + 


further attempts were made until between the years 1620 and 1630. 
The Dutch formerly had a ſettlement at the place which is now 
called Newcaſtle, which was under the juriſdiction of the governor 
of New Vork, then called Manhadoes. The town was built on a 

beautiful neck of land, where rows of old cellars are now to be ſeen. 
In 1635, Sir Ferdinando Gorges obtained a grant from the council 
of Plymouth, of the tract of country between the rivers Piſcataqua 


and Sagadahock, or Kennebeck ; and up Kennebeck ſo far as to form 


*A ſquare of 120 miles. It is ſuppoſed chat Sir Ferdinando firſt inſti- 
tuted government in this province. | 

In 1639, Gorges obtained from the crown. a a charter of the ſoil and 
;ariſdigion, containing as ample powers, PETRaP: as the king of 
England ever granted to/any ſubjeq,. 5 
In the ſame year he appointed a governor and count, and * 

adminiſtered juſtice to the ſettlers until about the year 1647, when, 
hearing of the death of Gorges, they ſuppoſed their authority ceaſed; 
and the people on the ſpot univerſally combined and agreed to be 
under civil government, and to elect their officers a 178 4. 

Government was adminiſtered in this form until 52, when the 

inhabitants ſubmitted to the Maſſachuſetts, who, by a new conſtruction 
of their charter which was given to Roſſwell and others, in 1628, 
claimed the ſoil and juriſdietion of the Province of Maine as far as 
the middle of Caſco Bay. Maine then firſt took the name of Vork - 
ſhire ; and county courts were held in the manner they were in Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, and the towns had liberty to ſend their deputies to the | 
general court at. Boſton. 

In 1691, by charter from William and Mary, the Province of Maine 

and the large territory eaſtward, extending to Nova Scotia, was in- 
corporated with tlie Maſſachuſet tts Bay; ſince which it has been Sov⸗ 
erned, and courts held as in other parts of Maſſachuſetts. 

« The Diſtrict of Maine, at the time of the charter of William and 
Mary, in 1692, was held under two appellations that part which lies 
| þetween Piſcataqua and Kennebeck rivers, was. known by the name of 
the Province. of Maine that part which lies between St. Croix ix and 
| Kennebeck; 
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Enebeck, was called by the anclent French name of Acadie, and 
both theſe names were preſerved in that charter. 

The Province of Maine was not then conſidered as extending more 
than 120 miles from the ſea; all the country beyond that diſtance 
from the ocean, was conſidered as crown lands.“ | Sellivan.] 

The ſeparation of this Diſtrict from Maſſachuſetts, and its erection a 
into an independent ſtate, have been ſubjects diſcuſſed by the inhabit- 
ants in town- meeting, by the appointment of the legiſlature. Such is 
the rapid ſettlement and growth of this country, that the period when 
this contemplated ſeparation will take place, is probably not far diſtant. 

The hiſtory of this Diſtrict has been written and publiſhed in one 
volume, by James Sullivan, Eſq. attorney general of Malſachpletts. 
en fours oe YO Fas, and Are, Boſton. 5 f 
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SrroaTION AND Exrenr. ho x -- | 
5 | be N | nM | 
os Greateſt ength 190 55 and 50 717 K. a | 
| enten Breadth go heren 13. and 43 52 N. lat. 75 * 1 
OUNDED north, by Vermont and New 
|  Bouxpanins.] 115 Hampſhire; eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean; * 
foud, by the Atlantic, Rhode. age and Farne wells by: New 

or 0 * 5 


Drvisions.] This part of Maſſachuſetts is divided into the bel. 


lowing counties. 2 | 
Counties. | Has; Towne, vo. lou F | Xo. Inhad.] 0 Chief Towns. No. inhabit. | 


BOSTON: nt” 18038 


Suffolk A 3 f 
Norfolk, F. 28. 1 N gegeſ 4487s] | Dedham © 18659 
| Baent.:-/---- -- HOSE 


'Effex an: : 4 | 764410864] x 4 Newburyport. bo 4837 | 


255 | Charl „ 
dane, , | 5990] 7599 kan fes, 151 


3 5 whe 5 eee 22 
Hampſbire 60 . pom 59684] Fe Wes | 915 
Plymouth 15 M04 5173 29535 Flymouth 2995 
2 a 1 4514] 54411 31709 Taunton 3804 
Barnſtable 10 173541 Barnſtable 260 
De, II ß _ Edgartown | r 
Nantucket 17 872] 4620] Sherburne „ $620" 
Morceſter 49 | 86131 9729 $6907] . e 
e tockbridge 13326 
| Berkſhire 8 1 44576 4899] 302971 1 Great Baring tos 7220 | 
11 counties 265 Ferdl eddy bert. range mile 60. 
F. Crtmar z.) 
14 As PIES has been no actual ſurvey of this ſtate yet made. public; it is impoflible 5 
2 to give: its average length and h. Its northern line is about rs miles inttength:; 5 
- 6 ſouthern, extending from the ſouthweſt corner 6f the ſtate, to Truro, on Cape 
Cod, is 190 as above ſtated. Its weſtern line, on the ſtate of New * 1 of 


miles. In other parts it is wider, and in athers much narrower. 
4 A new eden W 1 a diviſion 1 Suffolk, i in 1793. 
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Ctiuart. See New England. 1 555 s 
Rivezxs.] Houſatonick river riſes from 3 es in 55 
weſtern part of this ſtate, and runs ſoutherly through Connecticut, 
into Long Iſland Sound. Deerfield river falls into Connecticut river, 
from the weſt, between Deerfield and Greenfield. A moſt excellent 
and beautiful tract of meadow lies on its banks. Weſtfield river 
empties into the Connecticut at Weſt Springfield. Connecticut river 
| paſſes through this ſtate, and interſects the county of Hampſhire. In 
its courſe it runs over falls, above Deerfield, and between Northamp- 


ton and Springfield. A company by the name of The Proprietors 


of the Locks and Canals on Connecticut river,” was incorporated by 


the General Court, in 1792, for the purpoſe of rendering Connecticut 


river paſſable for boats and other things from Chicapee river? north- 
Ward to New Hampſhire. Miller's and Chicapee rivers fall into the 
Connecticut on the eaſt ſide; che former at Northfield, che latter at 


* Springheld. 


In the notthedſtern part c the Nate, i is Mertimick, Sich we . 
already i in part deſcribed. It is navigable for veſſels of burden about 
20 miles from its mouth, where it is obſtructed by the firſt falls, or 
_ * rapids, called Mitchells Eddy, between Bradford and Haverhill. 


| - Vaſt quantities of ſhip timber, ranging timber, plank, deals, clap- 


boards, ſhingles, ſtaves'and other lumber are brought down in rafts, 
ſo conſtructed as to paſs all the falls in the river except theſe of 
> Amuſkaeg, and Pautucket. In the ſpring and ſummer, conſiderable 
quantities of ſalmon, ſhad and alewives are caught, which are either 
_ uſed as bait in the cod fiſhery, or pickled and ſhipped to the Welt 
Indies. There are 12 ferries acroſs this river in the county of Eſſex. 
The bar acroſs the mouth of this river is a very great incumbrance to 
the navigation, and is eſpecially terrible to ſtrangers. There are 16 feet 
of water upon it at common tides. | In 1787 the General Court grant- 
ed a ſum of money for the erection of two ſafficient light-houſes, and 
made the maintenance of them a public charge. The houſes are of 
wood, and contrived to be removed at pleaſure, ſo as to be always 
conformed to the ſhifting of the bar 3 and thus the ſingle rule of 
bringing them in a line, Ay be the only neceſſary direction for veſſels 
approaching the harbour, and by this direction they may ſail with 
ſafety, until they are abreaſt of the lights, where i is a bold ſhore 1900 
0 good anchoring ground. 
Naſhua, c and Shawſheen rivers, nie in this ſtate and run a 
| northeaſterly courſe into the Merrimack. | Parker's river takes its riſe 


in Rowley, and after a courſe of a few miles; paſſes into the ſound 
which ſeparates Piumb Iſland from the main land. It is navigable 


Eg gable to Medford, three e 


about two miles from its mouth. Ipſwich and Chebacco rivers paſs 
5 through the town of Ipſwich into Ipſwich Bay. Miſtick river falls 
into Boſton harbour eaſt of the 1 jo ner omg It is navi- 


+: ; „ URS | k Charles 

725 ee e eee „ 5 . 

+ On account of the ſhifting of the bar, and the 33 away of the ine at = 
pan of this river; the light-houſes:have been moved. The lights now bear E. N. 
to amb W. 38. Bringing both the light-hduſes to beat in one, until you are oC 
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| Charles river is a conſiderable ſtream, the principal branch of which 
riſes from a pond bordering on Hopkinton. It paſſes through Hol- 
liſton, and Bellingham, wo divides Medway from Medfield, Wrent- 
ham and Franklin, and thence jato Dedham, where, by a curious bend, 
it forms a peninſula of goo acres of land. And, what is very ſingu- 
lar, a ſtream called Mother Brook, runs out of this river, in this town, 
and falls into Neponfit river, which anſwers to a canal uniting the 
two rivers, and affords a number of excellent mill. ſeats. From Ded- 
ham the courſe of the river is northerly, dividing Newton from Need- 
ham, Weſton, and Waltham, paſſing over romantic falls; it then 
bends to the northeaſt and eaſt, throngh Watertown and Cambridge, 
and paſſes into Boſton harbour, between Charleſtown and Boſton, It 
is navigable for boats to Watertown, ſeven miles. | 
Neponſet river originates chiefly from Muddy and Punkapog Ponds, 
| bei e and Maſhapog Pond in Sharon, and after paſſing over 
Falls ſafficient to carry mills, unites with other ſmall ſtreams, and 
forms a very conſtant ſapply of water for the many mills ſituated on 
the river below, until it meets the tide in Milton, from whence it is 
navigable for veſſels of 150 tons burthen to the bay, diſtant about four 
miles. Neponſet river, from Milton to the bay, forms a regular and 
beautiful ſerpentine, interſperſed with hillocks of wood fo regularly 
placed, that from Milton hill it affords one of the fineſt proſpects in 
the world. Paffing Fore and Back rivers in Weymouth, you come 
to North river, which riſes in Indian Head Pond in Pembroke, and, 
running in a ſerpentine courſe between Scituate and Marſhfield, paſſes 
to ſea, This river, for its ſize, is remarkable for its great depth of 
water, it being in ſome places not more than 40 or 50 feet wide, and 
yet veſſels of 300 tons are built at Pembroke, 18 miles (as the river 
runs) from its mouth. This river is navigable for boats to the firſt 
fall, 5 miles from its ſource in Indian Head Pond. Thence to the 
neareſt waters which run into Taunton river, is only three miles. A 
canal to connect the waters of theſe two rivers, which communicate 
with Narraganſet and Maſſachuſetts bays, would be of great utility, 
as it would fave a long and dangerous navigation round Cape Cod. 
Manking, Wiwiwantick, Accuſhnel, Aponegenſet, and Paſcaman- 
ſet, are ſmall rivers running from N. and N. W. into Buzzard's Bay. 
_ © Taunton river is made up of ſeveral ſtreams which unite in or near 
the town. of Bridgwater, ' Its courſe is from N. E. to S. W. till it falls 
into Narraganſet Bay at Tiverton, oppofite the north end of Rhode 
Iſland. It receives à conſiderable tributaty ſtream at Taunton, from 
the northweſt. The head waters of Pautucket and Providence rivers, 
in Rhode Iſtand, and of Quinnabaug and Shetucket rivers, in Con- 
_ "neEment, zr e r TT re ne Coe RL OR 
Cars.] The only Capes of confiderable note, on the coaſt of this 
ſtate, are Cape Ann on the north ſide of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and Cape 
Cod on the ſouth. Beſides theſe there is Cape Malabar, or Sandy 
Point, extending ro'miles ſouth from Chatham towards Nantucket— 
Cape Pope, the north point of Chabaquiddick ; and Gay Head, the 


* 
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© eſt point of Marthi's Vineyard. 
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Carr Cop, ſo called probably from the multitudes of cod-fiſh which 
are found on its coaſt, is the ſoutheaſterly part of the Common- 
wealth of Maſſachuſetts. In ſhape it reſembles a man's arm when 
bended, with the hand turned inward towards the body. The Cape 
comprehends the county of Barnſtable, though the name Cape Cod, 
_ eught to. be confined to the northern point. It is between 60 and 70 
miles in length, containing about 400 ſquare miles. 0 
Province Town is the hook of the Cape, and is generally narrow, 
the wideſt place not being more than three miles. The harbour, 
which is capacious, opens to the ſouthward, and has depth of water 
for any ſhips. It is ſafe, except when ſtrong winds blow from the 
S. E. when veſſels ſometimes drag their anchors, the bottom bein; 
ſandy. It war the firſt port entered by our forefathers, when they came to Tek 
this country in 1620. This place has been in a Rate of thriving and 
decaying many times. It is now riſing. It contains upwards of 100 
families, whoſe whole dependence is upon the ſea for their ſupport. 
They employ between twenty and thirty fail of veſſels, great and 
mall, in the cod filhery; They have been remarkably ſucceſsful of 
late. Ten of their veſſels, employed in 1790 upon the Grand Bank, 
took 11,000 quintals of cod fith. They had not (in 1791) loſt a veſ- 
ſel, or a man, in the bulineſs, ſince the aan. 
The houſes ſtand upon the inner ſide of the hook of the cape, front- 
ing ſoutheaſt, and looking into the harbour. They are ſmall, one 
Rory high, and ſtand in one range upon the beach; the flakes on 
which they dry their fiſh are round them. The veſſels run in upon the 
ſhore, which is a ſoft ſand, throw their fiſh over, where they are waſh- 
ed from the ſalt, and carried up to the flakes on hand- barrows. 
They raiſe nothing from their lands, but are wholly dependent up- 
on Boſton market and other places, for every kind of vegetable 
There were in 1791, but two horſes and two yoke of oxen kept in 
the town. They had about fifty cows, which fed in the ſpring upon 
beach graſs, which grows here and there upon the ſhore ; and in ſum- 
mer in the ſunken ponds, and marſhy places, that are found between 
che ſand hills. Here the cows are ſeen wading, and even ſwimming, 
plunging their heads into the water up to their horns, picking a ſcan- 


ty ſubfiltence from the roots. and herbs produced in the water. They 


are fed in the winter on ſedge, cut upon the flats. 
Except a border of looſe fand, which runs round the whole place, 
it is very broken and hilly, Theſe hills are white ſand, and their pro- 
duce is whortleberry buſhes, and ſmall pitch-pine ſhrubs. The pines 
next the village have been much cut off for firewood. , Cutting a- 
way the wood, expoſes the hills to be torn away by the violence of 
the winds, and in ſome inſtances perſons have been obliged to remove 
their houſes to prevent being covered up. Theſe hills and ſand heaps 
are conſtantly fhiſting; and when torn away in one place, are piled 
up on another. It is not unfrequent, to have their fiſh flakes covered 
up with banks of ſand like ſnow. Immediately in ſtepping from any 
houſe, the foot ſinks in ſand to the depth of the ſhoe. + The moſt ſouth. 
erly. point of this place, called Wood End, 3 
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from the village. What is called Race Point, known to all ſeamen, 
is the northweſterly extremity of the Cape, and lies northweſt from 
the village, diſtant three miles. 1 „„ 
A traveller, in paſſing from the village over to Race Point, about 
midway, travels ſome diſtance through a pine woods, the trees about 
twenty feet in height; at length he finds the path obſtructed with a 
mound of ſand, almoſt perpendicular, riſing among the trees to their 
tops. His horſe with difficulty mounts this precipice, his feet ſink- 
ing almoſt to the knees in the ſand; This volume of ſand is gradu- 
y rolling into the woods with the winds, and as it covers the trees 
to the tops, they die. As ſoon as a traveller mounts this bank, z 
curious ſpectacle preſents to view, a deſert of white ſand, five miles in 
length, parallel. with the ſea, and one mile and an half in breadth. 
Ihe tops of the trees appear above the ſand, but they are all dead. 
Where they have been lately covered, the bark and twigs are ſtill re- 
rhaining ; from others they are fallen off; ſome have been ſo long 
- whipped: and worn out with the ſand and winds, that there is nothing” 
remaining but the hearts and knots of the trees. But over the greater 
part of this deſert the trees have long ſince diſappeared. | ; 


After crofling this wilderneſs, 


| vi ſs, where. the horſe ſinks to his fetlocks 
at every ſtep, you arrive at Race Point. Here are a number of huts, 
etected by the perſons who come over from the village to fifh in boats. 
| Here they keep their fiſhing apparatus, and lodge. At the diſtance 
of tifteen rods from the point, the water is thirty fathoms in depth, and 
cod, haddock and other kinds of fifh, are taken in plenty whenever 
the weather will permit. They take many kinds of fiſh with ſeins, 
ſuch as pollock, mackarel, and herrings : The two latter are often 
taken in their harbour in great abundance. At this place, Race Point, 
are ſeen, at ſome times, hundreds of ſharks lying on the ſhore, 
which have been 3 by the boats when, fiſhing for cod. They 
weigh from three to ſix hundred weight. Their hvers, which pro- 
duce oil, are the only parts of them of which any uſe is made. They 
are taken by a large hook, baited with a cod-fiſh, and faſtened to an 
iron chain with a ſwivel, to prevent them from biting or twiſting it off. 
When the ſbark has ſeized the hook, they drag him up to the ſtern 
of the boat, and being too large to take on board the boats there made 
uſe of, they row aſhore with him, drag him up on the beach, rip him 
open, take out his liver, and the carcaſs is left to periſh. . Fiſhing, 
either at ſea in veſſels, or round the ſhore in boats, is the whole em- 
ployment of all the inhabitants. There is no employment but this, 
to which they can turn their attention. And the boys as ſoon as they 
have ſtrength to pull a cod-fifh, are put on board a boat or a veſſel. 
As this harbour is of ſo much conſequence, often affording a 
fhelter from ſtorms to veſſels both inward and outward bound, it is 
of importance that there ſhould always be a ſettlement here. The 
| Province formerly afforded them ſome encouragement, beſides exempt- 
ing them from taxation; but there is now hardly a town in the ſtate 
more thriving. and able to help themſelves. Cape Cod in general is a 
thin, barren ſoil, by far the moſt fo of any part of New England. 
But the ſea air impregnates all vegetables with a quality which orga 
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them far more nutritive to cattle, than the ſame quantity far intind, 
It being an undoubted fact, that cattle will do well in ſach paſtures, as, 
far up in the country, would ſtarve them at once. Their ſalt hay, 
which is almoſt their only forage, affords a manure which is alſo far 
ſuperior to that which is 5 at a diſtance from the ſea. This 
greatly aſſiſts their crops of corn ard rye, beyond what the land 
promiſes in its appearance. The lands of Cape Cod could never ſup- 
port its inhabitants, which are now upwards of 18, 00. A great 
part of the men and boys are conſtantly employed at ſea. In this 
buſineſs they ſupport themſelves and families; and it is obſerved, that 
the young people form family connexions earlier in life, than in any 
other part of the country. ;z which, perhaps, is one evidence, that the 
means of ſubſiſtence are eaſily obtainable. Cape Cod is a nurſery for 
ſeamen, and, in that view, one of the moſt important places in the 
ſtate, or in America. If the cultivation of the ſea is a bleſſing to any 
nation we may conſider the inhabitants of the Cape as the moſt valu- 
ARON , ooo en Eiger EE ne, 

The Cape abounds with clear freſh ponds; generally ſtocked with 
fiſh. There is little ſunken land. The wood on the Cape is general- 
ly piteh pine. There are few. or no ſtones below Harwich, The 
cellars-are walled with brick, in a circular form, to N looſe 


on the land. 


The Cape is ſo expoſed to winds in every direction, that fruit trees 
CCC 
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Barnſtable. There is not a cider mill in the country. In many places 
their foreſt as, have more the appearance of a prim hedge, than of 
timber. 

The Cape is an healthy ſituation, except for thoſe conſtitutions 
which are too delicate for the piercing winds that come from the ſea. 
The inhabitants in groeral, live as long as in other parts of the norths, 
ern States. 

The winds, in every direction come from the ſea; PE invalids, by 
viſiting the Cape, ſometimes ere the ſame benefit as from going 

te. „ ir it 
| N The Fernen hay on the coall. of Maſſachuſetts are, 5 


{7 noted of 5 are Plumb Iſland, which is about nine miles | in ar 


extending from. Merrimack river on the north, to the entrance of 
Ipſwich river on the ſouth, and is ſeparated ſrom the main land by a. 
| narrow ſound, called Plumb Iſland river, fordable in ſeveral places at 
low. water. It conſiſts principally. of ſand, blown into curious heaps, 
and crowned with buſhes. bearing the beach plum, There is, how⸗ 
ever, a valuable property of ſalt marſh, and at the ſouth end of the 
iſland are two or three good farms. On the north end are the light- 
houſes before mentioned. On the ſca. ſhore. of / this iſland, and on 
Saliſbury beach, the Marine; Society, and other gentlemen of Newbu- 
ryport, have humanely erected ſeveral. ſmall houſes, furniſhed with, 
fuel and other conveniences for the relief of mariners who may be 
luipwrecked on this coaſt. 7, . 

 NanTucxer IsLANp is 15 2 75 in length, _ 11 in breadth, _ 
70? W. long. and 41 201 N. lat; eight leagues. fouthward of Cape 
Cod. The climate of this iſland is mild, compared with that of the 
adjacent country. The ſoil is light and fandy,. except ſom 
where the town ſtands, and ſome tracts at the eaſt end ofthe iſand. 
which are of a loamy, rich ſoil. It is well watered with ponds and 
ſprings. A long ſandy point projects from the eaſt end Mp iſland 
10 che northward and weſtward, on which. ſtands the light-houſe, 
erected i in 1784. Between this point and the northern ſhore of the 
Hland, is a bay which affords a fine road for ſhips, except. with the 
wind at N. W. when there is a heavy ſwell. The harbour is a baſon 
within this bay, obſtructed by a ſand. bar, on which are = feet water 
at low tide ;. within the bar are 12 or 14 feet water. 

The neighbouring ſea produces cod, hallibut, ſturgeon, ſhad, 1 
1 „ baſs, eels, &c.; On the land, are borles, cattle, theep and hogs. 

n 1790, there were 4,619 inhabitants on this iſland. - The men are 
Wea y. robuſt, enterprifing ſeamen and mechanics. The ſeamen 


are ſaid to be the moſt expert whalemen i in the world. The women 


are bandſome, and make good wives and good mothers. The in- 
7A habitants are remarkable for. . n whe. one 79 0 and bar. 
; Wh hae Fanny. FS. 
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The land is held in common by the inhabitants, i i.e. the iſland is 
ſuppoſed to be divided into 27 ſhares; (fome few private farms except - 
ed) — each ſhare is entitled to a certain portion of land, which che 

owner may take up in any part of the common land, and convert it 
to what uſe he thinks proper. Each ſhare is ſubdivided into leſſef 
ſhares, called Cor's Commons, which give the proprietor a privilege to 
turn out as many cows or other cattle as he owns of ſuch parts in 
common or other ſtock, in the proportion of one Horſe or 16 ſheep to 
two cow's commons; Which ſtock feeds on any part of the land Sh 
is not converted into a field,” All the cows, amounting to about 500, 
feed together in one herd: All the ſlieep in one paſture; Each pro- 
prietor marks his own. On the days of ſhearing, which are com- 
monly t-, on about the 20th of June, and which are high feſtive days 
among the inhabitants, all the ſheep are driven into an ncloſens, and 
2 proprietor ſelects and ſhears his own ſheep. + ee And en 

The proprietors in common, plant about 675 actes of corn 2 yer; 
averaging about 12 buſhels an acre, making an aggregate of 8, 100 
buſhels,” beſides about 4000 baſhels raiſed on the private farms. 
Fiery other year the land is ſowed partly with rye, and partly with 
oats, yieldin ng yearly about 500 buſhels of the former, and 800⁰0 of che 
latter; ; beſides what is raiſed on the private farms. 

The iſiand is . continually leſſening by the walking: bf: the} ces. 
Shells of the ſame kind as' are now "nnd on the ſurface, have been 
dug from wells 40 or 50 feet below the ſurface, which indicate that 
at ſome former period the earth has eneroached upon the ſea. 

Ibis iſland was granted to Thomas Mayhew in 1647, by the agent 
of William, Earl of Stirling. In 1659, Mayhew conveyed nine-tenths 
of it to nine proprietors, who the ſame year began the e of - 
the iſland. [Folger and Macy's Accoum of Nantucket: }/3 OT 

The iſland of iter conſtitutes one county, Chielr ears the name or 
the iſland. Sherburne i is the only towns ant contains the bulk * the 
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inhabitants, 2 | > 
; Fi, Bagk of diſcoint and depoſir v was  inflituted in e Nantucket in 
The Sidney ride y karried on e moſt "FR Shake 


gſtery on the coaſt, but the war almoſt ruined this. neſs. They 
have ſinice, however, revived'it again, and purſue the whales even 
into the great Pacific Ocean. There is not a ſingle tree on the ifland 
of natural growth; they Have a place called the woods, but it has 
been deſtitute of trees for theſe 60 years paſt. The ifland » was form- 
erly well wooded; The people, eſpecially the females, are fondly at- 
tached to the iſland and few Wilh. to . bk a , an 
5 tuation ee 
The Aan of this ſand ire principally Web theraiioone 
dose f Congregationaliſts. Forty years ago there were three con- 
gregations of Indians, each of which had. a houſe for worſhip anda 
e Their laſt Indian paſtor died 20 years Un; and Was a Wor- 
thy, reſpectable character. | Dine 
MazTna's VINEYARD, which Jew a little to the 50 of Nan | 
ney nd 419 23% is about 21 miles in length, . _— | 
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Ack, and ſix in breadth. It contains three ſocieties of congregation- 
aliſts, at Edgarton, Tifbury and Chilmark ;. two of Baptiſts, with- 
out miniſters, and-three congregations of Indians, one of which is 
ſupplied by an ordained Indian miniſter, and to the others, the Rev. 
Mr. Mayhew pteaches in rotation, and ſuperintends the whole, Mar- 
_ tha's Vineyard, Chabaquiddick, Noman's Iſland, and the Elizabeth 
Iſlands, which contain about 16,500 acres of valuable land; conſtitute 
Duke's county, containing 3265 white inhabitants, and between 400 
and 500 Indians and Mulattoes, ſubfiſting by agriculture and fiſhing. 
| *Edgarton, which includes the fertile land of Chabaquiddick, three 
miles long, and one and a half broad, is the thire town. This little 
Aland joins 10 the harbour. and renders it very ſecure. Gay Head, 
the weſternmoſt part of the iſland, containing about 2400 acres, is very 
good tillage land, and is wholly occupied by Indians, but not well 
eultivated. One- third of this tra& is the property * e Engliſh 
ſociety ſor propagating the goſpel in New England. ſhrub oak 
plain covers about two-thirds of the iſland. - Fhe principal produe- 
tions of the iſland are corn, rye and oats : They raiſe ſheep and cattle 
in conſiderable numbers. There are four mill-ſtreams in Tiſbury. 
The inhabitants of this county ſend three repreſentatives, and, in con- 
junction with Nantucket, one ſenator, to the General Court. 
Ik) be other iſlands of conſideration are in that part of Maſſachuſetts 
Bay called the Harbour, which is agreeably diverfified by about 40 of 
various fizes. Seven of them are within the juriſdictton of the town 
of Boſton, and taxed with it. Caſtle Iſland is about three miles from 
Boſton, and contains about 18 acres of land. The buildings are the 
governor's houſe, àa magazine, gaol, barracks, and workſhops. On 
this iſland there are many canvicts, who are ſentenced | to confinement 
here for different periods, according to their crimes, and employed in 
the manufacture of nails and ſhoes, and guarded by a company of 
between 60 and 0 ſoldiers. The fort on this iſland commands the 
entrance of the harbour. Here are er 50 pieces of cannon, and 
44 others lie diſmounted. 
Lichr-Houszs.] Within this date are che following light-houſes : 
On Plumb Ifland, near Newbury, are two, which we have already 
mentioned. On Thatcher“ 8 Hland, off Cape Ana, two lights of 
equal height. Another ſtands on a rock on the north fide of the en- 
trance of Boſton harbour, with one ſingle light. On the north point 
of Plymouth harbour are two lights. On a point at the entrance of 
che harbour on tlie iſland of Nantucket is one with a ſingle light. 
This light may be ſeen as far as Nantucket ſhoals extend. e iſland 
being low, the light appears over it. | 
- Facs oF ru CounTaY:}Þ See New England. By an admexſure- 
ment made by the barometer at Princeton, in this tate, about 45 


miles N. W. from Boſton, and at Cambridge, in 177, it appears that 


Princeton is 1332 feet higher than the level of the ſea- The top of 
Wachuſet Mountain in Princeton, was found to be 2989 feet above 
the level of the ſea." ui Hill 11 this height, in ae horizon, Map: be 
ſeen 67 miles. 


8011 awd —— In Maſſachuſetts. aun f be found all 


me varieties of ſoil, from very — to very bad, e of ielein 1 
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all the diferent productions common to the climate, ſuch as Indium 
corn, rye, wheat, barley, oats, hemp, flax, hops, potatoes, field beans, 
and peas; apples, pears, .peaches, plums, cherries, &c. That part 


of the ſtate which is diftinguithed by the name of. the Old or Plymouth 


Colony, including the counties of Barnſtable, Duke's, Nantucket, Briſ- 
trol, and Plymouth, in point of foil, is the pooreſt part of. the ſtate, 
being generally ſandy. and light, interſperſed, however, with many 
excellent tracts of land. The! ae a middle, and weſtern parts of 
che ſtate, have, generally ſpeaking, a ee > $8 ſoil, adapted to 
grazing and grain; very ſimifar to the foil of New Hampſhire and 
Vermont on one ſide, and to that of Rhode Iſland and Connecticut 
on the other. It has been obſerved that che effects of the eaſt winds 
extend farther inland than formerly, and injure the tender fruits, 
particularly the peach, and even the more hardy apple. The average 

oduce of the good lands, well cultivated, has been eſtimated as fol- 
r 40 buſhels: of corn on an on 30 of bartey, 20. of wheat, 

30 of rye, 100 of potatoes. gs commodities of this mir 
are fiſh, beef, lumber, &c.. 

 CommeErce.] This ſtate carries on an e e and kia 
commerce. Her ſhips viſit almòſt all parts of the world. Her prin- 
6ipal exports, of her own productions, conſiſt of pot and pearl aſhes, flax- 
ſeed, whale oil, ſpermaceti, whalebone, ſpermaceti candles, fiſh dried. 
and pickled, beef, pork, cheeſe, butter, and various other kinds of pro- 
viſions; live ſtock, American rum, cotton and wool cards, men's and 
women's ſhoes, ſnuff and manufactured tobacco, houſehold furniture, 
various kinds of lumber, as boards, plank, oars, and'rafters, oak and 

pine timber, ſhingles, ſtaves, and heading, ſhip-timber, &c. Of theſe 
articles, and others, the produce or manufacture of the ſtates, together 
with articles of foreign growth, imported for exportation to other 
countries, were exported in the year ending September 30, 1791, to 
the amount of | 2,445,975" dollars, 53 cents. Beſides ſhoes, card; 
Hats, ſaddlery and various other manufactures; and ſeveral articles of 
the produce of the country to & great amount, exported to the ſouth- 
ern and other ſtates, not included in this amount. 

In the year ending September 30, 1793, the exports from this ſtate 
| (with- the ſame excoptions. and qualifications « as ved amounted: * 

3,676,412 dollars. 

This ſtate owns morvithn een a many tons of Chipping | 
any other of the ſtates, and more than one - third part of the Role 
that belongs to the United States. Upwards of 29,000 tons are 
employed in carrying on the fiſheriea.; 46,600 in the coaſting bulineſs, 


and 96,564 in trading with almoſt all parts of the world. Pot and 


pearl aſh, ſtaves, flaxſeed, beeſwax, &c.. are carried chiefly to Great 
Britain, in remittance for thats manufacures;;-maſts and proviſions to. 
the Eaſt. Indies; fiſh, oil, beef, pork, lumber, candles, &c. are carried 
do the Welt Indies, for their produce, and the two firſt articles, ſiſt 
and oil, to France, Spain, and Portugal; roots, vegetables, fruits, 
and {mall meats;-to Nova Scotia and New \Beunſanth; hats, ſaddle- 
ry, cabinet- work, men's and women's ſhoes, nails, tow-cloth, barley. 
e e ren fy 0 my amen, ates, The e trade 
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as prohibited by: law, in 1 788, and were is not u 9 fla belang- 
to the Commonwealth. Ai . 

+ MavUFACTURES.] If we 48 0 painting. pes, mente abe qiteby 
tar and: turpentine, and wine, moſt if; not all the other articles enu- 
merated i in pages 2 58 and 2 59, are manufactured ij in à greater or leſs 
degree in this Nate.” „There is 4 duck manufactory at Boſtanz: at 
which between 2006 and 3090 bolts, of 46 yards each, (worthy a- 
bout thirteen dollars per holt) aid to be the beſt duck ever ſeen 
in America, have been made in one year- Manufactories of 
this kind have been eſtabliſhed in Salem, Haverhill, and Spring- 
field, ang are laid 10 be i in a promiſiag way. - ManufaQories of cot-· 
ton goods have been attempted at Beverly, Worceſter and Boſton ;' 
and; r credit is dug to the patriotic gentlemen who began them; 
although hy their perſevering exertions, they have not been able to 
ſurmount the various obſtacles in the way of ſucceſs. A woollen” 
manufactory on an extenſive ſcale, has been eſtabliſned at Byvfield 
pariſh. in, Newbury, ang Promiſes to. ſucceed; At Taynton, Bridg- 
water, Plymouth, Neꝙburyport, Middleborough' and ſome other 
places, nails have been made in ſuch quantities as to prevent, in a 
great meaſures the importation of them from Great Britain. A 
py for cutting nails Bas been lately invented by: Mr. Jacob Per- 

ewhury port, a gentlema a þ great ingenuny: in the ſcience 

of eh Which fif novels) turn ont gte hundred thouſand 

nails in a day. The engines which 12 e erk By water, at Byefield, 
may be increaſed fo any number that may be neceſſary. The nails, 

it is aſſerted by, thoſe he have tried them, Baye a decided ſuperiority 

ver thoſe of Engliſt manufacttre, and ate fold 20 per cent. cheaper. 

e proprietors ſay they can make a ſufſicient number to ſupply the. 
continents: Inventions! of ſack extenſive illity, merit the Fatronage 
and encouragement of the publie. 

In this ſtate there are about 20 pepat lle für = Neponfili river, 
ſsven on Charles. river, one at Andover, on Shavvſtieen river, one at 
Sutton, one at Worceſter, another at Springfield, & e. Moſt of theſe 
mills haye, two vats each, and when i in action, rler! 10 men, und as 
| many girls and. boys, and prog) uce at the rate of 7 reams of 
writing, Sc and wrapping paper, annually; 117 was eſtimaled in 

1792, that £ 30,008 worth of paper was yearly made by: _ mils. 
The quantity has ſince annually and rapidly increaſed; 

The prineipal card manufatto ries in. Boſton, belong to Mes G : 
Richards, W. Whittermore,and M. Richards. In theſe manuſnctbries 
are made yearly, about xa, o dozen of cotton and Wo beards, which 
eonſume nearly 2600: caſks of wire; averaged: at: 140 dellars per caſk, 
and about $5,000 tanned. calf; ſheep and:Jarnb:{kins at 37, cents ko 
Tze ſticking of theſe cards employs not leſs tan 2000 people, chiefly 
ehildren, and above 60 men are fully occupied in manufacturing cards 
boarda, card. tacks, and: finiſhing: the cards. Beſides the above, there 
are three other ſmaller manuùfactories in Boſton; and it is eſtimated 
| k between 2000 and 3090 dozen cards are ae * the! —_— 
mufactories in different parts of the ſtate 
There are two or three manufactories, in Boſton, atudiins MER" 
for making * at one of which large — are N 
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| The ſeat of the ſhoe manufatiure is at Lynn, eight miles to the 
northward of Boſtsn, in the county of Eſſex; though a vaſt many f 
are made in Boſton, Quincy and other places. It is not eaſy to fix 
the number of ſhoes annually made by the induſtrious inhabitants of 


this town, but by a calculation made in February, 7795, it appeared: | 


that 200 maſter-workmen, and 60 journeymen and apprentices are 
conſtantly employed in this buſineſs, who make - annually about 
300, O00 pair of ſhoes, which are exported chiefly by the manufaQur- 
ars to the ſouthern markets. One man, Mr. B. Johnſon, from his 
own work. ſhop, in the courſe of ſeven months, ſhipped 20,600 pair of 
thoes, valued at 4 4:979 Gr. exchuſive of large numbers ſold in che 


vicinity. 


Silk and thread lace, of an- elegant texture, are ee by 
women and children, in large quantities, in the town of Ipſwich, in 
Efſex county, and ſold for uſe and exportation in Boſton, and other 
mercantile- towns. This manufacture, if properly regulated and en- 
eouraged might be productive of great and extenſive | Vantages. In 


the year 1790, no leſs than 41,979 yards were made in this town; 


and the quantity, it is ſuppoſed, has ſince been conſiderably increaſed. 
'A wire manufactory has lately been erected, at a conſiderable ex- 
penile, i in Dedham, in Norfolk county, for the purpoſe of drawing wire 
for the uſe of the fiſk-hook, and card manufacturers in Boſton. | The | 
eſſays which have already been made, promiſe — one Rc = 
. There are ſeveral ſnuff, oil, chocolate and powder mills in differen 
parts: of the ſtate, and a number of iron works and flitting mills, 


deſides other mills, in common uſe, in "pp abrindance, for fawing 


lumber, grinding grain, and fulling clo | 
There were in 1792, 62'diftilleries-in this ſtate, employed i in diſtil 


ling from foreign materials. In theſe diſtilleries are 158 ſtills, which 


together contain 102,173. gallons. Beſides theſe there are 12 coun- 
try ſtills, employed in Uilting domeſtic materials; but theſe are 


mall, and the moſt of them very lately erected, and ſome have never 


yet been worked. One million nine hundred thouſand gallons have 


been diſtilled in one year, which, at a duty of eleven cents a gallon, 
ET a revenue to the government of 209,000 dollars, | 


A brick pyramidical glaſs-houſe was erced in Boſton, by a compo⸗ 


1 ny of 1 1789. This has ſince been pulled down and another 
erecte 

their works were not put in operation effectually till November, 1792; 

and have ſince been interrupted by the transformation of the build- 


on ty new plan. For want of workmen, {killed in the buſineſs, 


The glaſs here eee is much ſuperior to any ever 


| „ and finds a ready ſale, being a8 cheap, according to its 
Auality. There is manufactured about 900 ſheets in a week, each 
ſheet worth about 1 dollar 75 cents, amounting per annum to about 
46,000: dollars. As there is an abundance the materials for 

_ this manufacture at command, there can be little doubt of its be 
Ing carried to ſuch an extent in the courſe of a few years, as to pre- 
SH Ind foreign importations, which will make a vaſt ſaving to our 
cesduntry. Every friend to his country muſt will that che patripric 
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ſuch ſucceſs as to have their expenſes reimburſed, which have been 
. 1171 epi otit ord Eaofler 0 ramen mod 
Baboons. ] The bridges that merit notice in this ſtate are the fol - 
lowing, viz. Charles river bridge, built in 1786.87, 1503 feet long 
and connecting Boſton and Charleſtown. It is built on 7 7 ienthilh 
a convenient draw in the middle, for the paſſage of veſſels. Each 
pier is compoſed of ſeven ſticks: of oak timber, united by a cap-piece, 
ſtrong braces and girts, and afterwards driven into the bed of the 
river, and firmly ſecured by a ſingle pile on each ſide driven obliquely 
0 a ſolid bottom. The piers are connected to each other by large 
ſtring· pieces, which are covered with four inch plank. The bridge is 
0 ck in width, and on each fide is accommodated with à paſfage 
ſix feet wide, railed in for the ſafety. of people on foot. The bridge 
has a gradual riſe, from each end, ſo as to he ewo feet higher iu tii 
middle than at the extremities. Forty elegant lamps are erected, at 
a ſuitable diſtance from each other, 10 illuminate-it when neceſſary. 
There are four ſtrong ſtone wharves connected with-three. piers each, 
ſunk in various parts of the river. The machinery of che draw is 
ſimple, and requires but two men to raiſe it. At the higheſt tides the 
water riſes 42 or 14 ſeet 3 che floor of the bridge is then about four 
feet above the Water. The depth of the Water in the channel, at low 
tide, is 25 feet. This bridge Was, completed in 13 months ; and while 
it exhibits the greateſt effect - ef private enterprize, of this kind, in the 
United States, it being the firſt bridge ef conſiderable magnitude that 
has been erected, preſents a maſt plenſing proof, how certainly great 
objects may be attained by ſpirited exer tions ge hee 
The ſucceſs which attended this experiment, led others to engage 
in ſimilar works of enterprize. Malden bridge acroſs Myſtic Hver, 
connecting Charleſtown with Malden, was begun in April, 2797 and 
Was opened for paſſengers the Beptember following. - This bridge, 
including the abutments, is 4420 feet long, and 32 feet wide; it has 
a draw 30 feet wide. The deepeſt water at full tide is 23 feet. The 
tex penſe of this bridge was eſtimated at Gene 
Eſſex bridge, upwards of 2 500 feet in length, ich a well-contrived 8 
draw, was erected in 4789, and connects Salem with Beverly. The 
expenſe of this bridge is ſaid not to have exceeded ons third part of 
chat of Charles river bridge, yet it is eſteemed quite equal in ſtreng 
and is thought by travellers to be ſuperior. in point of beaut.. 
In Rowley, on che ame between Boſton and Newbury port, is 
a bridge acroſs Parker's river, 870 feet long, and 20 feet vide, conſiſt- 
ing of nine ſolid piers and eight wooden arches. This bridge was 


OF; 
" 
* 


A bridge over Merrimack river in the county of Eſſex, about two 
miles above Newburyport; was lately completed. / At the place where 
the bridge is erected, an iſland divides the river into two branches. 
An arch of 160 feet diameter and 40 feet above the leteli of high 
water, connects this iſland with the main on one ſide, The channel 
on the other ſide is wider, but the centre arch is but 140 feet diameter. 
Great ingenuity is diſcovered, in the conſtruction of this bridge, and it 
is ane among the vaſt F ſtupendous and uſeful works which 
FF ow x . 2 GEES de 
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. river at that lace, were begun i in 1793, and completed in ps > LAN - 
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owe their origin to that confidence between man and man, which has 
been created or Io: e by the meaſures of the general government, 
An elegant bridge, connecting Haverbill with Bradford, 65 Feet 
in length, and 3% Feet wide, was'completed in the fall/of 7/94. 
Has three arches of 180 fret each; ſupported by three bandſots Roſe 
piers, 40 feet ſqunre. It has as many deſenſiye piers or Rerlings; ex- 
tending vo feet abour .the bridge, and: * draw of Io fest) over the 
ere eta Iinb ct6W 15 e en 
knother-ingenivuſly. confiriited bridpr j Shaw deen ink loner this 
at Pentucke Falls," between” {hob 2 and, Drrchs in the ; 
county of Middleſex; 5a 167 i bio vis 12 
Another bridge ouer this nyer, called che Miptimach rk We | 
ſewbury and Haverhill;bridges; of ingenious and e eau 
Aare was complated in November, 2795. It is the longeſt of any oi 
Merrimack river by ſeveral hundted feet. It conſiſts of four long 
arches; and à draw and ſtands upon five piers; and two as, 
ane on each ſhore; baſide a conſiderabſe length built upon piles. 
A bridge connecting Boſton with Cambridge, of very . 
workhlanſhip, vas exscted in the years 179 and 1993, The woed 
part vf it is 3 goo feet ĩn length'; the cauſeway on the Cambridge:ſide 
is 3640 feet, making together nearly a mie and a third. The bridge 
is ſupported by: pies, 9 — a dra for the paſſage of veſſels, and 
35; by much, the-longeſt, and probably the ack ee bridge in 
the United States. Phis, and al} che other bridges we have mention 
ed ard ſupported by a toll, rde Yue bo 2 en, a de Ka | 
ſome intereſt for their money © 1053 
The legiflature,-in, February, 1994, were Siidloned by a Cay, 
for liberty to build à bridge over Connecticut river) at Montague 3 
Which was granted, but the work has not yet been completed. 
Loks Ap CAnaB. ] Locks and canals in various parts of -the 
ate have bern conteniplated,' particularly: Between Barnſtable Bay | 
And Buztard*s Bay; and one by which 4 communication might be 
opened between Boſton and ſome part of Connecticut river; for Stitch 
[atter: purpole, 7 General Knox, the late ſecretaty at war, and others 
tre intorpotatet by me General Court, in 1792, by ile narne f 
„% The Proprietors ef the Maſſachilſetts Canal.“ But the idea of 
opening canalsin theſe places, ſeems, for the preſent at Jeaſty: to be 
laid aſide. ther plans of this kind, line adopted, and more ar i 
-cable; haut beën carried, or are now carrying into effect. 
The locks and canals at South Hadley, on the eaſt fide of Chee. 1 
tiout river, made forothe purpoſe of navigating round the falls in tbe 


ofollowing deſcri tion f theſe locks and canals, was furn 
3 of obl e who hav vifned chem ae bey have beeh 
0 eted ? l 82h! 

The Kaner tabpyr three mies n in length. is K dani is e, 
—— on the eaſt "fide of the rer at or near the head of the falls, 
here is placed the upper lock, and mouth of the canal. As the 
9 rocks, Which form the head of the falls, run in an oblique 


ko np 888 from the eaſt to oe 2 gde, the: dam inbuilt 
2 ** in 
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in athis direction, till. ĩt gains about two- third parts of the width of the 
river; from thenes dixectly acroſs to the weſt ſide, leaving near the 

welt ſhore a paſſage for the b. The top of this dum is -horizontal 
and of ſuch height as to throw ſufficient water into the canal for tranſ- 
porting boats, rafts of boards, &c. and the ſurpluſage of water goes 
over the dam. The canal is nearly level with the bed, or bottom of 
the river ſo: that: the dam will ſecure to the canal a ſufficiency, of 

water in the drieſt ſenſons. The upper canal is about 24 miles in 
length, and about 20 feet broad. Its coupe is not parallel to che 
ſeveral turnings of the river, but winds in the moſt convenient places 
for digging. The canal is, however, cut through ſeveral hills of 
rocks of great depth, at an amazing expenſe. By laying the bottom 


df the — {o nearly ona level as juſt to give the water motion, the 


whole of the fall, which is 525 feet, is reduced to one ſnort pitch, at 
the lower lock, and lawer end of the upper canal. At this lock is 
the top of the inclined plain, of about 90 feet in length, the bottom 
of which is on arlevel with the water at the foot of the falls. The 
lower canal, about-60Tos long, extends from the bottom of tlie ig, | 
clined: plain into the river below the falls, or is rather taken out of the 
river below the falls, and carried up to the bottom of che inclined 
plain, that the water may ſet back from the river. At the upper 
loek, and underneath it, is a deep and large vault, dug aut of the 
rocks, where is placed the Water - Works, by which the boats, &c. are 
let down, and drawn up the inclined plain. The wheels of this 
machinery are put in morion by the Water of che upper canal. The 
carriage which receives the boat, or raft, is fixed on three pair of 
heels, the lower, and middle pair of which, are ſo much larger than 
the npper pair, that the carriage, and conſequently the boat, in paſſing 
up or dove the inclined plain, is preſerved in a horizontal poſition. 
This carriage chen at the bottom of the inelined plain, and in the 

Jower canal, ſimhs an the water, and diſcharges the boat it carries 
down, and receives that which it carries up. The boats and rafts are 
received and diſcharged at the top of che inclined plain, 7 in the 
tame manner. 1+ note 

It is obſerved, that hes che completion of theſe Jacks: and ennals, 
chere has been a very conſiderable; increaſe: of tranſportation up and 
don the river: Conſequently, although the proprietors bave been 
at great expenſe, the proſpect of till Srenter INCL cabng n ue 
| them no ſmall aſſurance of future gain. 

Some mills are already erected on theſe canals, and a great variety 
of water - works may, and doubtleſs will, ſoon be erected; here, as na- 
ture and art have er it one of the. moſt nme Places: r 
theſe purpoſes, in United States. 

Canals are alſo opening by the ſame company, at Miller's Falls, i in 
| Montgomery, avout 2 5 miles above theſe, on the ſame. kde. 1 the 
Tm 3-6 

e Middleſer canal; dich it is expeged. will be of great importance 
0 this ſtate and New Hampſhire, is now opening at a vaſt;expenſe; by 
an incorporated company. The following particular deſeription of 
3 of the canal, i 1 from the pen of one of the e | 
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Vill be a ſource of increaſing wealth to Medford, —— 
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The river Merrimack has its principal ſource in a lake in New 
Hampftire, called by the Indians, Winniſepeatho. Frem that lake the 


ſtream runs ſoutherly about 80 miles, to the towns of ; Chelmsford 


and Dracut, in Maſſachuſetts. At this point, which is nearly north 
from Boſton, and on « ſtraight line nearly a5 miles diſtant from chat 
town, the river turns northeaſterly, and empties its waters into the 
ſea at Newbury, 40 miles eaſt of Boſton- The project for a canal 
which i is now in proceſs, is to open à water communication between 

the waters of the Merrimack it Chelms ford, and the harbour of 
Boſton,” The waters of the river at Chelmsford, in the drought of 
ſummer, were 89 feet and ) inches higher than low: water mark in 


the ſea at Boſton. This circumſtance would render .it very eaſy to 


fill a canal from that river; but there is à ſmall river called Concord 
river, Which ifſues from the meadows in Sudbury, andy runting north 


eaſterly, loſes itſelf in the Merrimack; below: Pentucket Falls, and 


ſeveral miles below where the canal muſt be united with that river, 


Concord river, on the route by which the canal muſt be made, is 


croſſed at five miles and à quarter diſtance from the head of the 


| 1 and is there 13 feet and 8 inches higher than the waters of 


Merrimack where the canal joins chat river; and eight feet and 
jeven inches higher than the ſea. Tbis renders it neceſſary to make 


the Concord the reſervoir, from which che canal is to be filled in 


both eourſes, towards the Merrimack river, and towards Boſton. 


There will be three locks at the head of the canal by which boats 


will aſcend from, and deſcend” into the Merrimavk. The route of 


the canal will be ſoutherly through the eaſt parts of Chelmsford, and 


Billerica, the weſt part of Wilmington, and the middle of "Woburn; 
where it comes to ſume ponds;: from an che watets run by Apps 
river into Boſton harbour. | 
The diſtance from the Merrimack ds renew 8 1 | 
The canal will, without meeting with any large hills or deep vallies, 
de ſtraighter an the country road near it Phe: diſtance from 
the Merrimack to Medford, as the canal will be + is 275 1 0 


| Boſton, 31 miles. 


The privilege of the canal ig granted to the propri etors: er, 


They: are made a ſtatute corporation, with proper and 2 


ers j and to have a toll of ſix cents a mile for every ton weight 
which ſhall paſs, befides pay for their boats and labour. The canal 


is laid to be 24 feet wide at the bottom, and 32 at the topy and fix 


feet deep. The boats are to be 12 feet wide and y feet Iong. 
Some parts of the banks of Merrimack river, and the adjacent 


. country, are full of timber and wood, and others produce great quan- 


tities of beef, grain, butter, and ache articles for a market, and call 


for great quantities of ſalt, ſugars, and other _— dec ge re 
will be tranſported upon the canal. . 


The works are already in Fe amd: it is . — 50 ill 
pe completed in all this year (1796.) It is expected that this canal 


ED 


or five feet deep; the rock is on one fide 
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hire i is yet a ſtrong expectation of opening a communication be- 
N Connecticut and Merrimack rivers, by means of the Sugar 
river which runs into the anne and the Comtoocook n 4 
run into the Merrimack. 

Cuntostrizs. ] In the north WA of. we townſhip. of Adab, ir in 
Berkſhire county, not half a mile from Stamford in Vermont, is a 
natural curioſity which merits a deſcription. -| A pretty mill ſtream. 

called Hudſon's Brook, which riſes in Vermont, and falls into the 
north branch of Hooſick, river, has, for 30 or 30 rods, formed a very 
deep channel through a quarry of white marble. The hill, gradually 
descending towards the: ſouth, terminates in a ſteep precipice, down | 
which, probably, the water once tumbled: ' Bat finding i in ſome pla- 
_ ces, natural chaſms in the rocks, and in others wearing them away, as 
is evident from their appearance, it has formed a channel, which, in 
ſome places, is more than 60 feet deep. Over this channel, where 
deepeſt, ſome of the rocks remain, and form à natural bridge. From 
che. top of this bridge to the water, it is 62 feet ; its length is about 
12 or 15, and its breadth about 10. Partly: under this bridge, ànd 
About 10 or 12 feet below it, is another, which is wider but not ſo 
long; for at the eaſt end they form one body of rock, 12 or 14 feet 
thick, and under this the water flows. It is evident, from the appear - 
ance 'of the rocks, that the water, in ſome places, formerly flowed 40 
or go feet above its preſeni bed. Many cavities, of different figures 
and dimenſions, but generally circular, are worn out in the rocks. 
One of theſe in the ſolid rock, is about ee in diameter, and four 
n through at the bottom. 
A little above the bridge, on the weſt ſide of the chaſm, is a cave or 
little room, which has a convenient entrance at the north, and a paſ- 
ſage out at the eaſt. From the weſt ſide of this cave, a chaſm extends 
into the hill; but ſoon becomes too narrow to paſs. The rocks here, 
which are moſtly white, though in ſome. places clouded or ſtreaked 
with other colours, appear to be of that ſpecies of coarſe white marble 
vrhich is common at e nee in other. towns in Berkſhire 
earn, 
In the town 5 Wrentham, about two path ſoutheaſt: of che 
meeting: houſe, is a curious cavern, called Wampon's Rock, from an 
22 family of that name who reſided in it for a number of years. 
It is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of a hill, and is ſurrounded by a num- 
ber of broken rocks. It is nearly re each ſide meaſuring about 
nine feet. The height is about eight feet in front, but from che cen- 
tre it leſſens to about four feet. At preſent it ſerves only as a ſhelter 
for cattle and: theep,: as do one or two other rocks ar caref in 2 
aue formerly inhabited by Indians. 
Under this article we mention the falls of 8 Wee whichuriſes 
in New Hampſhire, and falls into the Merrimack between Saliſbury 
and Ameſbury, in the county of Eſſex. At theſe falls, the deſcent of 
| the water, in the diſtance of 50 rods, is 100 feet, a in its paſſage 
carries one bloomery, five ſaw-mills, ſeven griſt· mills, two linſeed- 
Hil- mills, one fulling - mill, and one Inuff. mill, beſides ſeveral wheels, 
* to different labours, The rapid fall of the water—the dams 
| at 


* 
* 
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at very * diſtances croſſing the river the variqus wheels hd 


mills ariſing almoſt immediately one over another and the very 
irregular — groteſque ſituation of the houſes and other buildings on 
the adjoining 3 give this place a romantic appbarance; and af- 


Ford, in che bee of ene 3 ware to tbe; per in this 
. . f Het ick 902 014 „ nin en eee ieee 
. "Lyon Beach may FW worms ee debate dt a one a i 
ength, and connects 'the:peninfula called Nubam with the mäinllaüd. 
2 is a place of much reſort. for parties of pleaſuùre from Boſton, 
Charleſtown, Salem and. Marblehead, in the ſummer ſeaſon.” The 
beach is uſed as a race: ground, for which it is vol valculated, being 


Level. rr om ooo atone lgdagony clo 


 MinzzaLs, anD oTars: FossiLs.] . Vet 0 quanti- 
tien, is found in various parts of this ſtate, particularly in the / old 
colony of Plymouth, in the towns of . Midditeborough, Bridgewater, 
Taunton, Attleborough, Stoughton, and: the tovens in that neighbput- 


hood, which has in conſequence become the ſent of tlie iron manu- 
factures. The flitting-mills in this: diſtri, it is:ſaid, annually: ſlit: oo 
tons of iron; and one company has lately been formed; which: will 


annually manufacture irito nails, of a quality equal to thoſe imported, 


Joo tons of iron. The number of ſpikes andamils:maile: in this ſtate 
is ſuppoſed now to be twice as large as that made in 1788, ani is ſtill 


increaſing, and will probably ſocm preelude all foreign ĩimportations ; 
and, from the abundance of the rad muterial, may become an article 
of export. Very valuable iron: works on W fcale, have been 


| e mee are now in operation, at PH.. 


Copper ore 1s found at Leverett in the county of Hampſlite, hud 


at Attleborough in the county of Briſtol. Severdl mines of black lead 
Have been diſcovered in Brimfieid in Hampthire county; \andowhite 


pipe - clay, and yellow and red ochre, at Marthaꝰs Vineyaru, and in 


other places. Allum ſlate, er ſtoue, has been found in ſome parts; 


and alſo ruddle, or a red earth, which has been uſed as a groun ad cob. 
our for priming, inſtead of Spaniſh brown. In a quarry of lime. tone, 


in the pariſh of Byefield, in the county of Eſſex, is found the.2beftos, 
or incombuſtible cotton, as it has been called. Marhl e has been ſound 
An the ſame vicinity, and it is conjectured that there are conſiderable 

beds of it. The ſpecimens of it already erhibited, have been beauti- 


fully variegated in colour, and admit an admiruble gang 4 mar- 
ble quarry at Lanecborough affords very good marble. 10d 
In che town of Brookfield in- this Commonwealth, is to be Sond, 2 


: very large quantity of rocks) which are called by chemiſts, yritac, ſo 


highly. impreguated: with ſulphur, vitriol and alhim that if properly 
manufactured, it is thought, would yield a ſufficient quantity of thoſe 


valuable articles to ſupply the United States for half a century. This 
. rack, when firſt taken from its bed, is nearly as hard as flint; brit an 
expoſure of it to che air, and the pburing of water upon it, ſoftens: it 


2 ſuch à degree that it is eaſily pulverized: The proceſs by which 
the vitriol, commonly called copperas,/is obtained, is re ſimple and 


a and 5 1 1 4 de n reg is procured, 
I 14 tl i 5 Fine 
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jo fornevihary more diffeult. The fulphur is the moſt diffeult to be c 
tained ; but from various experiments made by Joſeph Greenleaf, Eſq. 
of Boſton;*: and others, in 1975, it appears chat great 'quittities' "oF 
flour of ſu}ſphur- may be extracted by ſubhmation. It ig judged From 
the erpsriments of the above- mentioned gentleman, that one half at 
jeaſt, of the rock is compoſed of theſe" valuable articles. It is re. 
markable that all the röcks of this kind which were noticed, were ele- 
vated ade 15 degrees above the horizon, and all pointing the ſame 
way. Theſe rocks certainly: furfiiſh a treaſure, from whence immenſe 
wealth may be Gran and which oiight! hot to' be neglected 'by the 
legiflatare!/ 1 19448 B 12158014 — r Bun aug: 4 
© MixekaL Saved 25 Several Wirderat Springs Have! been Gabal in 
different parts of the ſtate : particularly at Bend Wrenthani; Menot- 
omy pariſh in Cambridge, ce. but none are celebrated as Places or 
reſort for invalids. 20 n 

ErTEAAA Y, Homayr, anD OTHER gern ves Þ Thief inflitarions 
in Mafachuſetts, exhibit a fair trait in tie character of the inhabitants. 
Among the firſt literary inſtitutions in this ſtate, is the Amtzrcan 
ACADEMY of ARTS and Bcrexces, incorporated May 1 4, 1780, It is 
declared in the act chut the end and deſign of the inſtitution, is to 
promote and encourage the knowledge of the antiquities of America, 
and of the natural hiſtory of the country, and to determine the uſes 
to which the various natural productions of the country may be appli- 
ed. Alle to promote and encourage medical diſcoveries, 5 . 4 
ical diſquiſnions, philoſophical inqui iries and experiments; aſtronòm- 
heal, meteorological and geographical obfervations; improvements 
in agrieulture, 8 manufactures, commerce, and che cultivation of 
every ſcience that” may tend to advance a free, independent,” And 
virtuous people. There are never to be more than two hundred 
8 members, nor les than forty. This "ſociety" bas four ſtated annual 

iberifigs,” £9 72 "a" ae $14 879 +7 

"TH Niven opere Ghnnivade Society, intorþofafsd Dibeih, 
ber 165 1779," is intended for the mutual aid of themſelves and fam- 
ilies, who! may be' diſtreſſed by any of the adverle accidents of "life, 
and for the comforting and Nele of wido ws and orphans of their 
deceaſed members. The members of this ſociety meet annually, : 
and are not to exceed an hundred in number. | 
The BosToxn EprscorAL Citdniranrly Society, firſt inſtituted m 

N 1724, and incorporated February 12, 1784, has for its object, charity 
to fuch as àrè of the Epiſcopal church, and to ſuch others as the ſo- 
ciety ſhall think fit; but more e cially. the relief of thoſe who are 
members of, and benefactors to the ſociety, and afterwards become 
ſuitable objects of its charity. The members of this ſociety meet an- 
nualiy, and are not to exceed one hundred in number. 

The Massachnuszrrs Mevitar, Socisry was incorporated No- 
vember 1, 1781. The deſign of this inſtitution is to promote medical 
and furgical Enowled ge, 0 into aye animal 8 and the 
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properties and effects of medicine, by encouraging a free intercourſe 
With the gentlemen of the faculty throughout the United States of 
America, and a friendly corr ondence with the eminent in thoſe 
profeſſions throughout che world. The number of Fellows who are 
inhabitants of the ſtate, cannot Hh ſeventy. The preſent number 
is ſixty tone, and thirteen have died ſince its eſftabliſhment...; The pow- 
ers veſted in the ſociety are . To chooſe their officers, and enact any 
ws for their own; government. which are not repugnant to the laws 
| of "the Commonwealth To uſe a common. ſeal—Toſue and be ſued 
To hold real eſtate of the annual income of C 200, and perſpnal eſtate 
of the annual income of Z600—To elect, ſuſpend, expel or disfranchiſe 
any fellows. of the ſociety To deſcribe and point. out, from time to 
9 — ſuch a mode of medical inſtruction or education as they ſhall 
e requiſite for, candidates for, the practice of phylic and ſurgery 
o examine all candidates who ſhall offer themſelves for examina- 
2 reſpecting their ſkill in the proſeſſion And to give letters teſti- 
monial of their Era ten to al fuch as hd be aul; _ to 
Fr actice. 5 | $1454 5 
Committees are ate. in _— probs hep ers wh mr ee 
| 1ions from, and to correſpond with, their medical brethren who are 
not fellovrs of che ſociety; and this has led to the formation. of ſeveral 
medical aſſociations, whoſe. views are to aid the laudable defigns. of 
| t inſtitution. 3 15 7 1 
Further to evidence their hamanity and — whnklly a — of 
the.medical,and ether gentlemen, in che town of Boſton, in 2785, 
formed a ſociety, by the name of the Humane Socizry, for the pur- 
poſe recovering perſons apparently dead, from drowning, ſuffoca- 
tion, ( ſtrangling, and other accidents. This ſociety, which was incor- 
porated in 1791, have exected ſeven huts, furniſhed with wood, ſtraw, 
cabbins, tinder-boxes, blankets,..&c. two,on,Loyell's Iſland, one on 
Calf Ifland, both in Boſton harbour, two on Nantaſket beach, and 
another on Scituate: beach near Marſhfield; for the comfort of ſhip- 
wrecked ſeamen. Huts of the. ſame kind are erected on Plum Iſland, 
near Newbury, by the Marine Society of that place, already mention- 
be > ti there are allo, ho! 
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At their n . by "public Aon is delivered by 
ſome perſon appointed by the. truſtees, for. that. purpoſe, on ſome 
medical ſubject connected with the principal object of the ſociety ; 3 and 
AS Tak; to inveſtig ation, and. a reward of merit, a medal is ad- 


kee annnally by = preſident and. truſtees, to the: perſon who ex- 


its the moſt approved diſſertation. 
The Society FOR PROPAGATING: THE Gospsr.. among. the — "ana 
and others in North America, vras incorporated November 19, 1787. 
They are enabled to receive ſabſcriptions;of charitably diſpoled per- 
ſons, an A and may take APY. perſonal. 1 15 in ſucceſſion. All donations 
to, the 5 Eh Y Slap ons le 2 or gtherwiſe, excepting 
Tach as may be differently appropriated by the donors, to make 2 
t of, or e 1 into the copy. ſtock of the ſociety, which i is to be 
FRM bo et SO HH £1 4 vie 65 N 


8 The qualifications required of e Fs examination, _ the books rec- 
emmended by the ſociety, are publiſhed in Fleet's Maſſachuſetts pains As D. 17.4 
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out on intereſt on good ſecurity, or otherwiſe improved to the 

eſt advantage, and the income and profits are to be applied to the 

purpoſes aforeſaid, in ſuch manner as the ſociety ſhall judge moſt 

conducive'to anſwer the deſign of their inſtitution. ' For ſeveral years 
paſt miſſionaries have been appointed and ſupported by the ſociety to 


viſit che eaſtern parts of the Diſtrict of Maine, where the people are 


generally deſtitute of the means of religious inſtruction, and to ſpend 
the ſummer months with them. The faceeſs of theſe miſſions have 
been highly fatisfaQory to the ſociety. / Several thouſand books of 
different kinds, ſuited to the ſtate of the people, have · been purchaſed 
by the ſociety? s funds, 0 diltributed among them and the Oneida 
Indians. 

A part of this ſociety area band of commillionets fin the Scot's 


ſociety for eee, Chriſtian eee among the Indians in 


America. 4 

The Massachuszrrs PTR rox PROMOTING Acnicbrruxe, 
was incorporated in 2792. At a late meeting of this ſociety, 
in Boſton, a very conſiderable ſam of money was ſubſcribed, for 
eſtabliſhing a fund to defray the expenſe” of e and bounties, 
wane may be voted by the ſociety. 

A ſociety was eſtabliſhed in this ſtate in 1791, called the Hidrors 
70 SocttTY, the profeſſed deſign of which is to collect, preſerve and 
communicate materials for a complete hiſtory of this country from the 
deginning of its ſettlement. 

Beſides theſe there is a Max Socitry, of ancient Gate The 
Mass achusgrrs CononOGATIONAL Society, incorporated for the 
relief of the widows and children of deceaſed Clergymen. the 

The MivpLeszx Menicar Socrery, founded in the year 1790, for | 


the cultivation and diffuſion of medical knowledge. 


ASociETY For THE Am or ImmicranTs, inſtituted in 1793, whoſe 
benevolent object is expreſſed? in the name by which they have diſtin 
guiſhed their ſociety. 

The Massacnuserrs enrrisen Fix Society, inſtituted in 


| 1994; for the purpoſe of relieving ſuch as may ſuffer by fire, and of 
ſtimulating genius to uſeful diſcoveries, tending to ſecure the lives and 
| property of their fellow men from deſtruction by that clement. 


The Bos ro Mechanic e eſtabliſhed in 1795. Its 


deſi ign is to promote and regulate the arts 


Next to Pennſylvania, this ſtate has che eateſt antitibed of ſocieties 
for the promotion of uſeful knowledge and human happineſs; and as 


they are founded on the broad baſis? of benevolence, patriotiſm and charity, 


they cannot fail to proſper.” Theſe inſtitutions, 1 are faſt increaſ- 
in almoſt every ſtate in the union, are fo many evidences of the 
pe Fo nced and advancing ſtate of civilization and improvement in this 


country, and of the excellence of our national $2 overnment. They 


prove likewiſe that a free republican government, like ours, is the molt 
happily calculated to' promote a general diffuſion of uſeful knowledge, 
and the molt favourable to the benevolent. and bumane feelings of the 
human heart. 

LirzzAruxk, . Reil &c. ] According to the laws 
of this e every town having 2 houſeholders or up- 


wards, 


_ ſchools, for inſtruction in the Engliſh, Latin, and 
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wards, is to be provided with one or more ſchool-mafters. to teach 
children and youth to read and write, and inſtruct them in the Eng- 
lth langupge, arithmetic, orthography and decent behaviour; and 
where any town has 200 families, there is alſo. to be a grammar ſchool 
{et up therein, and ſome diſcreet perſon, well inſtructed in the Latin, 
Greek and Engliſh languages, procured to keep the ſame, and be 
ſuitably paid by the inhabitants. The penalty for neglect of ſchools 
in towns of 50 families is 100. thoſe of 200 families 200. —of 150 30. 
Theſe laws. reſpecting ſchools, are not ſo well regarded in many 
parts of the. ſtate, as the wile... purpoſes which they were intended to 


- 


anſwer; and the happineſs of the people, requirmme. 
In Boſton there are feven public ſchools, ſupported wholly at the 
expenſe. of the town, and in which the children of every claſs of citi- 
zens freely aſſociate. In the Latin grammar ſchool the rudiments of 
the Latin and Greek languages are taught, and boys qualified for the 
univerſities; into this ſchool none are admitted till ten years of age, 
having been previouſly well inſtructed in Engliſn grammar. In the 
three ngliſh grammar ſchools, the children of both ſexes, from 3 to 
14 years of age, are inſtructed in ſpelling, accenting and reading the 
Engliſh language both proſe and verſe, with propriety, alſo in En- 
glich grammar and compoſition, together with the rudiments of geog. 
raphy. ; in the other three, the fame children are taught writing and 
arithmetic. Theſe ſchools are attended alternately, and each of them 
is furnithed with an uſher or aſſiſtant. The maſters of theſe ſchools 
haue each a ſalary of 6665 dollars per annum, payable quarterly. 
They are all under the immediate care of a committee of twenty- 
one gentlemen, for the time being, choſen annually, whoſe duty it is 
« to viſit the ſchools at leaſt once in three months, to examine the 
ſcholars in the various branches in which they are taught, to deviſe 
the beſt methods for the inſtruction and government of the ſchools, 
to give ſuch advice to the maſters as they ſhall think expedient, and 
by all proper methods to excite in the children a laudable ambition to 
E a virtuous, amiable deportment, and in every branch of yſeful 
nawledge,”. At the annual viſitation in July, 1795, there were preſ- 


> 


ent 450 miſſes and 850, boys. Belides theſe there gue laperal eee 
Fr inftruction in t Freneh languages 

in writing, arithmetic and the bigher branches of mathematics, an 
alſo in'mulic and dancing. Perhaps there is not a town'in the world, 
the youth of which more fully enjoy the beneſts of ſehool education, 
than Boſton. And when we conſider how inſeparably the happi- 
neſs and proſperity of our country, and the exiſtenee f our preſent 
happy government, are connected with the education of children, 
too -mugh, credit cannot be given to the enlightened citizens of this 
town, for the attention they have paid to this important buſineſs, 
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4 of the worthy, example they have exhibited for the | imitation; of, 
ners, ty 5 25 , { r * * 1 775 er . * 1 75 4. 115 > PIs of #1! 1 7 FIT] 
„Next in importance to the grammar ſchools, are the academies, in 
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vhich as well as in the grammar ſchools, young gentlemen are fitted 
bag ad miſſion to the Univerſityc ; | | pore ad NTT: DO ba A 2 ay 520 
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5 n Acantny, at Newbury, was founded as early as 1756 
by means of a liberal donation from the Honorable William Dum- 
mer, formerly lieutenant gevernor, and a worthy; man, whoſe name 
it has ever ſince retained. It was opened in 1763, and incorporated 
by an act of the General Court, in 1782. By the act the number of 
uuſtees is not to exceed, 15, who are to manage the funds for the ſup- 

rt of the inſtructors. This academy is at; preſent in a flouriſhing, 

ate. 

{ Pnitaars? Acaptny, in Andover. was founded 3 1 
— April 21,4778, by the Honorable Samuel Phillips, Eſq, of 
Andover, in the county of Eſſex, and commonwealth of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, and his brother, the Honorable John Phillips, IL. L. D. of Exe- 
ter, in the ſtate of New Hampſhire, both deceaſed. It was incorpo- 


rated October 4, 1780, It is under the direction of thirteen truſtees 
of reſpectable characters, and the immediate care of à principal, (who 
is one of che truſtees cx Mio) an afſiſtant, and a writing maſter; They 
are accommodated with a large and a 8 building, erected at the 


expenſe of the founders, and their brother the Honorable William 
Phillips, Eſq. of Boſton. It is ſituated on a delightful eminence, 
near the manſion houſe of the Honorable Samuel Phillips, Eſq. its 
diſtinguiſhed patron, and ſon of the deceaſed founder; is encompaſſ- 
ed with a ſalubrious air, and commands an extenſive proſpect. The 
lower ſtory contains a large ſchool- room, with ample accommodations 
for an hundred ſtudents, and two other apartments for a library, and 
other purpoſes ; the upper ſtory conſiſts of a ſpacious hall, ſixty-four 
feet in length, and thirty-three feet in dib. aaſgaed. for exhibi- 
tions and other public occaſions. 

The deſign of this foundation, according, do its conſtitution, is, 


5 , The promotion of true piety and virtue, the ĩnſtruction of youth, in | 


the Engliſh, Latin and Greek languages z together with writing, arith- 
metic, practical geometry, muſic and oratory, logic and geography; 
and ſuch: other of the liberal arts and ſcrenees, or languages, as op- 
TU: and ability may hereafter admit, and the trultees thall dir 
re 95 
Froviſton is made in tlie fang of this academy, by the late Dr; Phit- 
pa, for the education of a number of young men of genius and pier. 
whole parents are unable to ſupport them at the academy: 
LrickESsTER Acapeny, in the townſhip of Leigeſter, and county of 
Worvaſter) was incorporated in 1784. For the encouragement. of | 
this inſtitution, Ebenezer Crafts and Jacob Davis, Eſqrs. generouſly 
gave a large and ne manhen houſe, 5 and; ene: 
nances, in Leiceſter. we 1: 3 85 
Baits rer Avdvpatrs- at Taunton, was incorporated i in 1792. 155 


At Hingham ie a well endowed ſehool, which, in honour of, its ; | 
Principal donor and founder, is called Dev Sc 


There are academies alſo at, Phone Weiße, Groton, Wen. 
ford, Dedham, and ſome other places, eth oi $1741 VI 
Theſe academics are deſigned to miners, vixtue and true piety, 
oz promote the. egueation of youth in the Exglithy Latin, Greek, and 
20 nch languages, i in writing, arithmetic, orator y, geography, * 
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cal geometry, loyie! philoſophy; and ſuch other of the liberal arts and 
_ feiences, or languages, as may be thought expedient. 

Harvard CoLLitce, or Univesoity, takes its date from the year 
1638. Two years before, the General Court voted for the ereQing a. 
public ſchool, or college, in Newtown (fince'called Cambridge) £400 
to be paid out of the colony treaſury. This was but about ſix years 
after Maſſachuſetts began to be ſettled ; Plymouth at that time being 
a diſtin colony. 

In the year 1638 the Rev. John Harvard, of Charleſtown, died 

and left a legacy of £779 17/. 2d. ſterling, being one half of his 
eſtate, to the fore-mentioned public ſchool. In honour to the memo- 
ry of ſo liberal a benefactor, the Court ordered that the ſchool ſhould 
take the name of Harvarp CoLLEecs. In 1640, the Court granted 
the income of Charleſtown ferry as a perpetual revenue to the college ; 
and' this year the Rev. Henry Dunſter was appointed preſident, there 
alen, been before chat time only a preceptor or Profeffor, and an 
Athltant. i 
In the year 1 642 (when the firſt claſs finiſhed their literary courſe, 
and the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on them) the 
General Court paſſed an act conſtituting a board of overſeers, for 
the well ordering and managing of the ſaid college,” conſiſting of the 
governor and deputy governor for the time being, and all the magiſ- 
trates of the juriſdiction, together. with the teaching elders of Cam- 
bridge, Watertown, Charleſtown, Boſton, Roxbury, and ee 
and the preſident of the college for the time being. 
In 1650, the college received its firſt charter from the court, up. 
pointing a corporation conſiſting of ſeven perſons, viz. a' preſident 
five fellows and a treaſurer, to have perpetual ſucceſſion by ection to 
their offices: Their ſtyle is The Preſident and Fellows of Harvard 
College.” To this body was committed all the eſtate of the college; 
and they have the care of all donations and bequeſts to the inſtitution. 
Aſter this charter was granted, the board of overſeers continued a 
diſtin& branch of the government; and cheſe two bodies form ms 
; legiſlature of the college. 

After the declaration of the idipehdeice! of the pair States the 
foregoing charter was eſtabliſned by the conſtitution of Maſſachuſetts, 
and the governor and lieutenant governor for the time being, together 
with the council and ſenate of the Commonwealth, the preſident for 

the time being, and the Congregational miniſters of the aforeſaid ſix 
towns, were Selbe ſueceſſors of the old board of overſeers. 

All elections to fill up vacancies in their own body are made by 
the corporation; they alſo chooſe all the executive officers z but all 
_ theſe elections are laid before the board of overſeers for their concur- 
rence, as alſo all their votes for the enaction of ſanding laws, granting 
of ſalaries to the officers of the univerſity, and conferring of academi- 
cal degrees. Other affairs reſpecting the univerſity the e 
manage according to their own diſcretion. 

The executive government confiſts of che preſident, chrod profeſ. 
35 Dor, four tutorsy _ the oro” They wank: wer the — 
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Y 5 and a great number of valuahle books, a d thoſe 
ceeded him, have exhibited the like generous ſpirit, Mr. Thomas Hancock, Who 
| Pee the Hebrew profeſſorſhip, was uncle tö the late Governor Hancock! The 
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FRA 88 ſee that tlie landing ug are obeyed, and make dire 


tionary regulations in caſes not provided for by the laws. Nn 

The profeſſors and tutors give inſtruction in the univerſity. . e 
is a profeſſor of divinity; a profeſſor of mathematics and natural phi- 
loſophy, and a profeſſor of Hebrew) and other oriental languages.“ 
The. two firſt of theſe ptoſeſſorſhips wete founded by Mr. Thomas 
Hollis of London, merchant ; the divinity profeſſorſnip in 17223 the 
mathematical profeſſorſhip in 1726 the profeſſorſhip of Hebrew, &c. 
was founded by the Hon. Thomas Hancock, Eſq; in 2765. Theſe 
profeflorſhips bear the names of their founders- f The profeſſors 
deliver public lectures to all the ſtudents affembled, beſides which 
they Pia private inſtructions to each claſs ſeparately; in their ſeveral 
branches. Every ſpring, che profeſſor of mathematies and naturat 
Philoſophy, gives a full courſe of experimental lectures in philoſophy 


in all its branches, the apparatus furniſhing him with a complete Tet 


of inſtruments for the purpoſe. Theſe lectures are given in the phi- 
loſophy chamber to the two ſeniot claſſes aſſembled together; ſo that 
each claſs has the lectures repeated. Beſides theſe lectures, be gives 


annually a complete courſe of lectures in aſtronomy, both theoretical 


and practical, to che ſeniot claſs. Of the four tutors; one teaches the 
Latin language; 3 andther.-the' Greek; another logic, metaphyſics 


and ethies; ' ancther; 'geography and che clemetits of geometry; nat- 
ural philoſophy and aſtronomy: Each one inſtructs à claſs in rhetoric: 


and hiſtory. The inſtructions of the tutors are given privately, to 
the, claifes ſeparately. , There is alſo a French r "who mllructs 
the ſtudents in the French language. , 

There are foundations laid for two profeſſorſhips . . n e 
which are not yet come into operation, viz. a profeſſorſhip of rhetoric: | 
and:oratory; and a'profefſorſhip of natural religion; moral philoſophy. 
and civil polity. The fund for the firſt was a legacy left by the late 


Nicolas Boylſton, Eſq. of Boſton. The fund for'the ſecond was from 


the eſtate of the late Honorable John Alford, Eſq. of Charleſtoyn. 
This fund, being ſubject to the appropriation of Mr. Alford's execu- 
tors, viz. the Honorable Edmund Trowbridge of Cambridge, and 
Richard Cary of Charleſtown, Eſqrs. they, fome time before theit 
deaths, appropriated it to this pur poſe. Theſe funds, as well as alk 
other tnonies in tlie college treaſury, fuffered much from the depre- 


_ ciation; 0. the late paper currency, ſo that the income is not yet ſuf” 


ficient to maintain profeſſors. They are, however, faſt e 
by intereſt, and will ſoon be ſufficient e the ee deſigned. 


* 5 4. 1 2 Ameng 
* The 'profallys of Hebrew, Ke. Is alfo profe eto oy Ke Fnglits Punguaige, 2nd in- 


ſtructs the ſtidents in Engliſh compoſitzon,. his. N of Instruction has been 


5 found of great utility. 
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overnor inherited his uncle's ſpirit, 48. uy as 752 2 55 and way 2 3 | 
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Among the poafdantet and profeſſors of this univerſity, have beem 
men highly diſtinguiſhed both for their natural abilities and age hag 
accompliſhments. 

Phe branches of Iterature aud S in which the Radenis are in- 
firacted are, the Latin and Greek claſſics, the elements of Englfh. 

ar and of rhetoric, the Hebrew and French languages, the 
| Falles lettres, univerſal grammar, Engliſh compoſition, oratory, ancient 
and modern hiſtory, logic, metaphyſics, the elements of natural and po- 
litical law, geography, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, conic ſections, 
menſuration of ſuperficies and ſolids, plain trigonometry, ſurveying, 
menſuration of heights and diſtances, navigation, dialling, projections 
of the ſphere, ſpheric geometry and trigonometry with their applica- 
ton to aſtronomical problems, natural e at aſtronomy . 
theol y. 

3 are OFF examined very critically and fully in 
theſe ſeveral branches, each claſs as far as it has proceeded in the 
courſe of education, before a committee of the corporation and over. 
ſeers. A day for each claſs is ſpent in this examination. 

Beſides this committee, on the part of the overſeers, wle attend 8 
examination, they alſo appoint a committee twice a year to viſit the: 
college, and ſtrictly to inquire into its ſtate. , Theſe committees make 
report to the board of overſeers; and if they judge, that by any new 
regulations, the intereſts of religion, morality and literature can be 
promoted, they propoſe them. The corporation more frequently 
meet, and are always attentiva to theſe: W 1 - fo that great care is 
taken of the inſtitution. 

A courſe of education ĩs completed i in the ert in n years, 
at the end of which term, thoſe ſtudents 'who have complied with the 
other requiſites are candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Arts; and, 
on the morning of the commencement 1 = , their names are preſented 
by the preſident to the corporation and e e who vote them the 
degree, to be confetred after they ſhall have publickly performed the 
literary exerciſes appointed them by the executive government. At 
the end of three years from the time of their receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, they. may be admitted to that n ws . > 
there be no legal impediment. 

All academical degrees are publickly conferred: by the pre ;dent on. 
the ere 12 7555 ene is wu ns Se n in July an- 
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+ PRESIDENTS: of the var FR Ss from 1640 1% 1796. 


1630. Rev. Henry Dunſter, reſigned 16564. 
1654. Rev. Charles Chauncy, . Mien 36, 
© 1672. 2 | Leonard Hear, M. D: reſigned. 1675. TOES 
18585675. Rev. VUtiah Oakes, Ged- , 
1682. John Rogers, died 1664. | 
— agi. : Rev. Increaſe Mather, 8. 1. D. 5 13 l re ſigned 5 1701. 
01. Rev. amuel Willard, Vice Preſident, | * x5." «40th eee 4 
wos. Hon. ohn Leverett, S.R.S. | died. 1724. 
— 1725. Rey. Benjamin Wadſworth, died 1737. 
{ > 194 VS #s © Rey. Edward Holyoke, 5 4 2 died 6 %/%%ꝙU„ B! 
1570. Rev. Samuel Locke, S. T. D. e e „ e £2 
1774. Rev. Samuel Langdon, S. T. D. reſigned. 1780. 
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Rev. Joſeph Willard, S. T. D. L. L. D. 
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tially. This is one of the moſt ſplendid anniverſaries in tlie United 
Sent ien TT CT OTTER een 1 l e 


£ 


— 


For a number of yeats before tlie revolution, there wete from 19 


to 13 yindergrathates ar the untere. „During the war they vers 


much decreaſed.” Since the concluſion of the war they have been 
gradually increafing, and there are now (1795) in che univerſity 202 
undergraduates. Indi gent ſtudents re much alliſted in their education. 
From the eſtabliſhment of this college to the yeat 1794, 3399 young 
gentlemen had received its honors, of whom 1079 had been, or wers 


then, miniſters of the göſpel. This mf! ancient of all the American” 


literary inſtitutions, has fürniſſied, both fer the church and ſtate, its“ 
fm Proportion of eminently learned and uſeful enn 
There ate no fellowſhips for maintaining graduates at the univerſi-" 
F; but there is a fund from the eftate &f Fdward f Hopkins, Eſq. of e 
Jreat Britain; which yields a conſiderable fum annually, towards the 
ſupport of ſix reſident Bachelors of Arts, appointed by the corport-* 
tion, which they Feceive after x certain term of reſtdence and publiekty” 


deliveting in the chapel four theological differtations, two in the Lat-/ 


in, and two in the Engliſh langnage. This is à great help to thoſe” - 
younſs gettlemen who "Wiſh ro Profscute rheir' theological RUdies'ss. 
the univerſity. ve ace 915-679 | 1 i ETC 


The late Goverhot Bowdoin left the fur of C400, * the intereſt to" 


be anmually applied in the way of premiums tor the advancement f 
uſe ful and polite literature among the reſidents, as well graduates us 
ündergraduates of the univerſity. The preſident and fellows of the 
untverſity to give forth ſubjecks to be treated upon, judge of the per- 
formances, and determine every thing concerning this donation in 
ſuch manner as they ſhall apprehend, moſt conducive to the deſigu ot 
n erper gen 5 e (1795) put this excellent deſign 
i ⁰⁰ xd y y Ee 

In the year 1782, a medical inſtitution was formed in the univerſi- 
ty. It conſiſts of three Profefforſhips, viz. a profeſforfhip of anatomy 
and forgery, a profefforthip of the theory and practice of phyſe, à 
profeflorſhip of chymiſtry and materia medica. Eack of the profeſs 
fors is eſtabliſhed upon a foundation. The funds for the two firſt 


were left by the late Dr. Ezekiel Herſey of Hingham, his brother the 


late 
ü eee ene et inn, Re 

The governor, Heuatettant governor, councif, fenate, .overfeers, clerey of the 
ſtate, and great numbers of the moſt reſpectable gentlemen and ladies from Boſton 
aud the diſfe rent parts of the Commonwealth, and ftrangers from various quar sers, 


5 «> * . Cz Ys oy 
8 . if W *# « 412 by * 


reſort 10 Cambridge on theſe anniverſaries, with a view to attend on the-pubſic: 
exerciſes of the day ; beſides crowds of other citizens, Who convene here for other 


pleaſurable purpoſee. N e nt 16 Lact Grote HT a7 4 
The jpariſh church, in which the public exerciſes are performed, though large, ig 


much too ſmall to accommodate all who wiſh-toattend them. The erection, by Tun- 


ſeription, of a larger and more commodious bullding ſor theſe exhibitions #29 been 
contemplated,” but the plan for fo deſireable an object has not yet been taken up 
r 91s hh ater Fe 65 10 Bo gefte 


A 
: 
7 


N nt ern Keil 7 7 * * 10 24 | FRY a p 75 7 

I Quzzxv, Would not a fimilar, fund, for promoting the knowledge of the Greek 

ang Roman claſſics. in the univerſity, be highly ſubſeryient, to the intereſts of like ra- 
| olga fe eo / IG, | 
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late Dr, Abner Herſey of Barnſtable, and the late Mrs. Sarah Derby 
formerly the wife and widow of Dr. Herſey of Hingham, afterwards 
the wife and widow of the late Richard Derby, Efq. of Salem. The 
late Dr. John Cumings of Concord added to the fund for the profeſ- 
ſor of the theory and practice of phyſic. Theſe two are called Herſey 
profeſſors. The fund for the profeſſor of chymiſtry and materia med- 
ica was left by the late Major William Erving. And this profeſſor, 
takes the name of the founders” rere 3 
The funds not affording a ſufficient compenſation for theſe. profeſ- 
ſors for their lectures, they are allowed to take moderate fees from 
their pupils. = * 2 75 25 C N 
Theſe profeſſors bee courſe of lectures in their ſeveral 
branches. The inſtitution requires That they demonſtrate the 


have the uſe of the 
E28 


The following are the regulations refpecking Medical Degrees, viz. v6 Thas 


ſuch examination, being in the opinion of the ſaid profeſſors, or the major part of 


'* 


them (or of the profeſſor, if there ſhall at any time be but one) well qualified too 


of Bachelor in Phyſic. Provided nevertheleſs, that thoſeſtudents who have attends 
* : 2 5 ; od. 


o - | ' . 
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The public buildings belonging to the univerſity are Harvard 
Hall, Maſſachuſetts Hall, Hollis Fall, and Holden Chapel. The 
laſt not being large enough to contain the ſtudents, has not been uſed 
as a chapel for a number of years paſt. It 1s now occupied by ſome 
ol the medical profeſſors. - Maſſachuſetts Hall and Hallis Hall con- 
tain private rooms, and are occupied by the tutors and ſtudents. 'T'wo 
ſtudents live in each room. As a very conſiderable number. of che ſtu- 
dents are obliged to live in private chambers in the town, for want af 
room in the halls, the General Court, in 1794, granted a lottery to xaiſe 
the ſum of £8000, to build another hall for the accommodation of ſtu- 


dents, which, as the money is nearly raiſed, will probably ſoen be built. 


Harvard Hall has none but public rooms, which are a chapel, a din- 
ing room, library, philoſophy chamber, an apartment for the philo- 
ſophical apparatus, and a muſeum. The library contains 12,000 vol- 
umes, and is conſtantly increaſing by donations and by the income 
of a legacy left by the late Thomas Hollis, Eſq. of London. The 


philoſophical apparatus which coſt £1400. or 1 500, contains a com- 


plete ſet: of inſtruments for exhibiting a courſe of experimental lec- 
tures in natural philoſophy and aſtronomy. Newly invented and 
improved inſtruments are frequently added to the apparatus. Indeed 
the library and apparatus of this univerſity are far ſuperior to thoſe of 
any other univerſity in the United States. A hall, ſtanding where 


Harvard now. is, was conſumed by fire in January, 1764, and the 
library and apparatus deſtroyed with it; ſo: that theſe literary treaſ- 
ures have been collected ſince that period by the munificence of gen- 


erous benefactors. 8 TING un 1+ reg? 
The muſeum contains a handſome collection of natural and artiſi- 
cial curioſities. It may be faid to be pretty rich in minerals, owing 
to the munificence of Dr. Lettſom of London, in the year 1794, and 
of the French Republic the year following. The collection from 
theſe two ſources is extenſive and various.“ EIT | 

| e 8 155 A courſe 


5 
ed but one courſe of lectures may, upon their particular application, and ſpecial 
reaſons pleading in their favour, be admitted to ſuch public examination, and if found 
qualified, receive a Bachelor's degree, upon their performing the above exerciſes. 
But thoſe ſtudents in phyſic who have not had a college education, ſhall, previous 
to the foregoing examination, ſatisfy the preſident, the medical and the other profeſ- 
Fors, and the tutors, at a meeting for the purpoſe, of their knowledge in the Latin 
language, and in experimental philoſophy, and in ſuch branches of the mathematics, 
as thall-be judged requiſite to a medical education. | 8 ; 
% That bachelors of phyſic sf ſeven years ſtanding, and whe, during that time, have 
been practitioners in phyſic, may receive a degree of Doctor in Phyſic, upon their 
being approbated by the medical profeſſors, after being examined by them in the 
preſence of the governors of the univerſity, and ſuch other gentlemen'as ſhall choofe 


to attend, and delivering and defending one differtation in the Latin, and one in the 


Engliſh language, on ſuch diſeaſe, ot other uſeful medical topic, as ſhall be aſſigned 


% 


A 


to be printed at their own expenſe.”  _ 


them by the ſaid profeſſors, with the conſent of the prefident. © The Latin diſſertation | 


for want of perſons ſkilled in mineralogy, thoſe receſſes of curioſity, wealth, and 
_ © pleaſure, have not been entered, and we have hitherto remained dependent on 
foreign countries for riches that are actually undet our feet. Dr. Lettſom of Lon. 
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We believe that America poſſeſſes invaluable treaſures hid in the earth, but 
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A eourſe of lectures on natural hiſtory, in which mineralogy is 
particularly attended to, is given every ſpring and autumn in the 
-univerfity by Dr. Waterhouſe; but there is no profefforſhip of nat- 
-2ural hiſtory: yet-eftabliſhed.+ TTT ets Þ 
Ihe part of Cambridge in which the colleges are ſituated, is very 
pleaſant and healthful. - Some gentlemen's ſeats in it are beautifully 
ituated, commanding a delightful proſpect of Charles river, which 
runs through the town, che adjoining meadows, and neighbourin 
Hills. The college edifices ſtand e plain, facing a very.pleat- 
ant and extenſive common. Behind, towards the eaſt, there is a fine 
rural proſpect, and ac roſs the fields a rich view of Boſton and Charleſ- 
toten. They are about half a mile diſtant from the river, which is 
navigable for loaded veſſels of nearly 100 tons abreaſt of the populous 
part of the town, Their diſtance from the centre of Boſton, is eight 
miles by the way of Roxbury, 4+ miles over Charles river bridge, 
3 miles over Welt Boſton bridge. HER Rs OL 20 
The latitude of Harvard Hall, determined by obſervations, is 42“ 
"23' 28”, and longitude, welt of the Royal Obſervatory at Greenwich, 
4 44 300% in time, equal to 719 7 gof%: £ | 7 
: hs Waliaafiona, in Berkſnire county, Col. Ephraim Williams laid 
the foundation of an academy ſeveral years ſince, and endowed it by 
un handſome donation of lands. In 1790, partly by lottery, and part. 
Ty by che liberal donation of gentlemen in the town, a brick edifice 


as erected, 82 feet by 42, and four ſtories high, containing 24 rooms 


for ſtudents, a large ſchool. room, a dining- hall, and a room for public 
ſpeaking. In 1793, this academy was erected into a college by an act 
of the legiſlature, by the name of WILLIAus' CorIEGE, in honor to 
its überal founder. The languages and ſciences uſually taught in the 
American colleges are taught here. Board, tuition and other ex- 
penſes of education are very low); and from its ſituation and other 
circumſtances, it is likely, in a ſhort time, to become an inſtitution of 
conſiderable utility and importance. The firſt public commencement 
Was held at this college in September, 179999. 
- -Banxs.] There are no leis than fix banks in this Commonwealth, 
of which the Branch Bank in Boſton, which is a part of the National 
))) es he OR REO NL ET O 17 09007) ena. 
don, impreſſed with a ſenſe of the advantages which would accrue ta this country 
from ſearching. the carih for ores and follils, generouſly lent, a noble collection of 
minerals to the univerſity in Cambridge, to ſerve as ſtandard ſpecimens. * 
„This collection contains, betdes gold, ſilver, and platina, a great xariety of f peci- 
mens of iron ores, found in Great Britain, Sweden, Denmark, Germauy, Hungary. 
and other places, As great à variety of copper and lead ores, from different parts ot 
the world, and. of tin from England. To theſe are added ſpecimens of ſemi-metals, 
and others variouſly mixed and compaunded. There is, beſides, a fine collection of 
ſaltz, and faline carths, from Traniylyania, and the bannat of Tametſwear, which 
would be conſidsred as very complete in auy cabinet in Europe. There are, beſides, 
' a great number of ſpars and curious chryſtallizations, and petriſections. Thele, 
together with a very valuable collection of minerals ſent directiy from the agency 
of the mines of France, by the direction of the Commitiee of Public Safety (or ſu- 
preme:executive,) of the Republic of France, to this univerſity, forms the richeſt and 
tion of mineralogy in the United States“ [Dr. Hater bone. 
"+ Altkovgh in the other American colleges and univeriitie-; tile courſe 5f education is not per- 
baps, altogether ſo regular and complete in every branch, as in the one of which we have becn 
ſpeaking, and although there may be ſome variations and probably imp:iovements in other colleges 
upon the plan here purſued, yet the reader, from the fogggoing” ſketch, may form a pretty juſt 
mm of rhe government and*covrie of education in the other American colleges, eſpecially thoſe of 
New England. With a view to give this piece of uſcefy! general information, this article Ea. cc 
ta nge be end our uſual length. 5 i 
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Bank, is one. The Maſſachuſetts Bank in Boſton was iricorporated in 
i 1784. Its preſent eapital conſiſts of 800 en of 96s dollars ch, 
making 1 in all 400,000 dollars. 

Eſſex Bank, at Salem, was inſtituted in 1 7935 a: is under the 
management of a preſident and fix directors. 

Union Bank in Baſton, was incorporated in 1792, and: hind a rel. 
dent and eleven directors. Its capital conſiſts of 106,000 ſhares of 
eight dollars each, amounting to 800,000 dollars. The Common- 
wealth owns 25,000 ſhares in this bank. "Wakes at Newburyport aud 
Nantucket have ſince been inſtituted. 

CntEr Towus.] Bosrow is the capital, not n of Maſſachuſetts, 
but of New England, and lies in latitude 42 23“ N. It is built on a 
peninſula of an Irregular form, at the bottom of Mafſachuſetts Bay. 
The neck or iſthmus Which is now in part ſettled, and which joins the 
Peninſula to the main land, is at the ſouth end of the town; and leads 
to Roxbury. The length of the town itſelf from this iſthmus, is not 
quite two miles. Its breadth is various. At the entrance from 
[Roxbury it is narrow. The greateſt breadth is one mile and 139 
_yards. The buildings in the town cover about 1000 acres. It con- 
"tained in 1790, 2376 dwelling houſes and about 18,000 inhabitants. 
The number of houſes and inhabitants have ſince very conlidevably . 
increaſed. 

In this town there are 79 en ebnen, and 21 alleys, excluſive ot 

Auuares and courts; and about 80 wharves and quays very convenient 
for veſſels. The principal wharf extends 600 yards into the ſea, and 
4s covered on the north ſide with large and convenient e It far 
exceeds any other wharf in the United States. 

In Boſton are 19 houſes for public worſkip;; of which nine are hy 
-Congrejarionalilts, three for Epiſcopalians, two for Baptiſts, one for 
the Friends, one for Univerſaliſts, one for Sandimanians, one for 
Roman Catholics, and one now building for Methodiſts. 

The other public buildings are the ſtate-houſe, court-honſe, theatre, 
gaol, Faneuil hall, an alms-houſe, a Work- houſe, a bridewell, and 

wder- magazine. That building which was formerly the governor's 
kouſe, is now occupied in its ſeveral apartments, by the council; the 
treaſurer, and the ſecretary ; the two latter hola their offices in it. It 
has lately been ſold by the ſtate. Franklin Place, adjoining the the- 
atre, is a great ornament to the town. It contains a monument of 
Dr. Franklin, from whom it takes its name, and is eneompaſſed on 
two ſides with the Tontine buildings, which in point of elegance, are not 
exceeded perhaps, by the Adelphi, in London. Here are kept, in 
capacious rooms, given and fitted up for the purpoſe, the Boſton 
Library, and the valuable collections of the Hiſtorizal Society. Moſt 
of the public buildings are handſome, and ſome of them are elegant. 
A magnificent ſtate-houſe is now erecting in Boſton, the corner tone 

of which was laid with great formality" and parade on the 4th of 
July, 1795. Tbe town is irregularly built, but as it les in a circular 
form around the harbour, it exhibits a very handſome view as you 
fs neee em __ ſea. On the el Iran: is . mall, 
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A very beautiful-pnblic walk, adorned. with rows of trees, and in view 
of the common, chieh is always open to refreſhing breezes Beacon 
Fill, on which a handſome monument, commemorative of ſome of 
the moſt. important events of the late war, has lately been erected, 
overlooks the town from the weſt, and affords A ine. wartegaten 
Proſpect. 4: 

The harbour of. Boſton i is ſafe, and large enough to contain 500 
| ſhips at anchor, in a good depth of water; while the entrance is ſo 
narrow as ſcarcely to admit two ſhips abreaſt. It is diyerſified, as we 
have already obſerved, with 40 iſlands, ſome: of which afford rich 
paſturing, hay and grain; but the greater number are ſmall and of 
little value, About three miles from the {own is the caſtle, which 
commands the entrance of the harbour. 

The market in this town is ſupplied with an "abundance of beef, 
ports mutton, lamb, veal and poultry, and of a quality equal to any 
in the world; and alſo with meal, butter, cheeſe, roots, vegetables 
and fruits of various kinds, in great plenty. The fiſh-market is alſo 
excellent, and not only furniſhes the tables of the rich with ſome of 
the greateſt dainties, but is alſo a ſingular bleſſing to the poor. 

At an annual meeting in March, nine ſelectmen are choſen for the 
more immediate government of the ton; at the ſame time are elect- 
ed a town clerk, a town treaſurer, 12 overſeers of the poor, 16 fire - 
wards,” 12 S of the market, beſides a number of other officers, 
Attempts haye been made to change the government of the town 
from its preſent form to that of à city, but che propoſed form not be- 
ing conſonant to the demoeratie ſpirit of the hody of the. people, it 
has been rejected. 

- Boſton was ſettled as cle as the year 1630 or 16317, from Charleſ. 
town. The peninſula was called, by the natives, Sawmut; but the 
inhabitants of Charleſtown, aa. the view they had of three hills, 
called it Trimountain. The new inhabitants, however, named it Boſ- 
ton, out of reſpect to the Rev. Mr. Cotton, formerly a miniſter of 

| Boſton in England, who was expected to come over to N Englang, | 

He was afterwards. miniſter of the firſt church. 

It has been computed, that during the fiege in 1775. as panty 
1 hes” were:deſtroyed in Boſton by the Britiſh troops, as were burnt 
in Charleſtown. Since the peace a ſpirit of repairs and improvement 
has diffuſed itſelf among the inhabitants. The ſtreets of late have 
been lighted with lamps at the expenſe of the town; and ſome. good 
beginnings have been made towards improving them, | by. new 
Paving, and- making foot walks on the ſides, after che manner of 
Philadelphia and New Vork, which it is hoped will ſtimulate to like 
improvements through he town. The principal manufactures here 
are rum, beer, paper-hangings of which 24, ooo pieces are annually 
made, loaf-ſugar, cordage, cards, ſail- cloth, ſpermaceti and tall 
candles, glaſs and ſtone ware; there are: zo diſtilleries, two breweries, 
eight ſugar-houſes, 4 I xppe-walks, and a furnace for caſting iron. A 
bew years may xender the metropolis. of Maſſachuſetts as famed for 
nts, manufactures and ch]merce, aganycity in therUnited States. 
- +PALEN, the ſecond. town for ſize in ay Comumonaralth, containing 


0 


town. Some perſons. 
an unbecoming length, gave a character to the people in general, of a 
diſgraceful parſimony. But, whether this reproach was ever juſtly a 
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lin 1790); 928 houſes and 7921 a except Plymouth, 


the oldeſt, was ſettled in 1628, by Governor Endicot, and was called 


by the Indians, Naumkeag. Here are. a. ſociety of Quakers, an 
Epiſcopal church, and five. Congregational. ſocieties. The town is 


ſituated on a peninſula, formed by two ſmall inlets of the ſea, called 

orth and South rivers. The former of theſe paſſes into Beverly 
barbour, and has a-draw-bridge, acrpſs it, built many years ago at 
private expenſe. At this place ſome part of the ſhipping of the town 
is fitted out; but che principal harbqur and place for buſineſs is on 
the other ſide of the town, at South river, if that may properly be 
called a river, which depends on the flowing of the ſea for the water 
it contains. So ſhoal is this harbour, that veſſels which draw more 
than ten or twelve feet of water, muſt be laden and unladen at a diſ- 


| tance from the wharyes by the aſſiſtance of lighters. Notwithſtand- 


ing this inconvenience, more navigation is owned, and more trade 
carried on in Salem, than in any port in the Commonwealth, Boſton 


excepted. The fiſhery, the trade to the Weſt Indies, to Europe, to 
the coaſt of Africa, to the Eaſt Indies, and the freighting buſineſs 
from the ſouthern ſtates, are here all purſued with energy and ſpirit. 


The enterprize of che merchants of this place is equalled by nothing 


but their indefatigable induſtry and ſevere economy. This latter vir- 


tue forms a diſtinguiſhin ing feature in the character of the people of this 
rank, in former times, having. carried it to 


applied in ſo extenſive a meaſure or not, nothing can be more injuri- 
ous than to continue it at the preſent time; for it may juſtly be. ſaid 
of the inhabitants of Salem at this day, that, with a laudable attention 
to the acquilition of property, they exhibit a public ſpirit and hoſpitali- 
ty, alike ' honourable to themſelves and their country. A general 
plainneſs and neatnels i in dreſs, buildings and equipage, and a certain 
ſtillneſs and gravity of manner, perhaps in ſome degree peculiar to 
commercial people, diſtinguiſn them from the citizens of the metrop- 
olis. It is indeed to be wiſhed that the ſober induſtry here ſo univer- 


ſally practiſed, may become more extenſive through the union, and 


form the national character of Federal Americans. 


A court-houſe, built in 1786, at the joĩnt expenſe of the Wee 5 


| town, forms. a principal ornament, and is executed in a ſtyle of archi- 
tecture that would add to the elegance of any city in the Union. The 
Supreme Judicial Court holds a term here the ſecond 'Tueſday of No- 

vember, the Courts of Common. (Pleas ang Seſſions, the ſecaud Nueſ⸗ 
day of March and September. 


A manufactory of duck and failclath, was ately inftitred here 


andi is proſecuted with much ſpirit. 
The melancholy deluſion of 1692 ale nd in en town, in the 
me the Rev. Mr. Paris, the then miniſter, andi here was the prin- 


eipal theatre of the bloody buſineſs. At the upper ond of the town, at 


place called, from the number of executions which: took place there, 
. Gallas Hill the graves! of the unhappy ſufferers may yet be ttaced. 
—— this eee d.diſgracttul bulinels was chiefly mes 
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ed here, it is well known that the leading people, both of church and 
Kate, in the colony, took an active part in it. Unjuſt therefore and 
Highly abſurd it is to fix a peculiar odium on the town of: Salem for 
what was the 2 weakneſs or erime of the country. While the 
Lareaſtic ſmile Is excited among the vain and unthinking, or the inſult- 
ing abuſe of illiberal prejudice is unjuſtly thrown on this ſhockin 
tragedy, the ſerious cannot but lament to find the human mind ſubje 
to ſo groſs deceptions, and the nan af candour will haſten to drop 
the curtain on the diſmat feenec {iu on We 

. = Southeaſt from Salem, and at four miles diſtance from it, lies 


"MaxBLEHEAD,- — one Epiſcopal and two Congregational 


"churches, beſides a ſmall ſociety of Separatiſts. The chief attention of 
this town 1s devoted to the bank filhery, and more ts done in that line 
than in any port in the government. The late war putting a total 
ſtop to this buſineſs, and vaſt numbers of the men before employed in 
it being loſt by land and water, the peace found thoſe who ſur- 
"vived in circumſtances of great diſtreſs. Great exertions were made 
to revive the former coke of buſineſs, and it is lamented by every 
friend to induſtry and the proſperity of the country, that theſe exertions 
have not been crowned with more\ſ{ucceſs; every thing here has more 
and more the ſymptoms of decay. Ihe great number of widows and 
orphans cauſed by the war, and left at the cloſe of it to the charge of 
the town, are a melancholy burthen under which nothing leſs than 
' governmental aid can relieve it. : A lottery” was granted by the leg- 
iſlature for the double purpoſe of leſſening the weight of this bur- 
den, and repairing the ſea wall, which protects the harbour, and which 
vas in imminent danger of giving way, to the great detriment, if not 
utter ruin of the port. n | e e Ea hat 


A pecularity-obſervable in our fiſking towns may be worthy men- 
tioning. The ſpring, ſummer and autumn being entirely occupied in 
che laborious purſuit of their employment, leaves no time for amuſe- 


ments. In winter every thing is different; There are few calls to 
labour, and all are devoted to mirth and jollity. A continual round of 
gaiety and diſſipation occupy the fiſherman's time, until returning 


Apring calls him to returning labour, which he now pufſues as eagerly 
as he did juſt before his amuſement; t. 4 

 NzwBury Pon, originally part of Newbury, from which its incor- 
- poration detached it in 1764, and by which and Merrimack river it is 


"wholly encircled, is perhaps the moſt limited in its extent of land, of 


any townſhip in the Commonwealth, containing but about 640 acres. 
Here are five houſes of public worſhip, viz. one Epiſcopalian, two 
Preſbyterian and two Congregational. It was formerly remarkable 
for the number of veſſels annually built here; but after the commence- 
ment of the late war, this buſineſs in a great degree failed. The con- 
Unental frigates, Bolton and Hancock, were built here, beſides many 


large private armed ſhips during the war. The trade to the Weſt In- 


dies is carried on here with much ſpirit and to a great amount. Large 
quantities of rum are diſtilled, which is principally exported to the 
-ſouthern ſtates. Some veſſels ars employed in the freighting buſineſs, 
and a few in tho fiſhery In Novernber, 1 790, were wert 8 
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#his port fix ſhips, 45 brigantines, 39 ſch&oners and 28 18050 making 
in the whole 11,870 tons. A term 97 the conrts of Common Pleas and 
te Seſſions is held here on the laſt Tueſday of September. 
Irs wich, by the Indians called Agawam, i in the county of Eſſex, is 
32 miles N. N. E. from Boſton, is divided into 5 pariſhes, and con- 
tained, in 1790, 4562 inhabitants. An excellent ſtone bridge, acroſs 


Ipfwich river, compoſed of two arches, with one ſolid pier in the bed 


of the river, connects the two parts of the town, and was executed under 
the direction of the late Honorable Judge Choate, in a ſtyle of 
ſtrength and neatneſs, till lately — 4 in this country. This 
was heretofore a place of much more conſideration than at preſent. 
Its decline is attributed to a barred harbour and ſhoal rivers. Its nat- 
ural ſituation is very pleaſant, and on all accounts excellently well cal- 
culated to be a large manufacturing town. The Supreme Judicial 
Court, the Courts of Common Pleas and Seſſions, are held here once in 
a year; and from its central ſituation, it appears to be the moſt conye- 
| nent place for all the courts and public offices of the county. 
Enkxzsrowsx, called by the aboriginal inhabitants, Miſbaavum, lies, | 
north of Boſton, with which it is connected by Charles river bridge, 
and is the principal town in Middleſex county. The town, properly 
ſo called, is built on a peninſula, formed by Myſtic river, on the eaſt, 
anda bay, ſetting up from Charles river, on the weſt. It is very ad- 
vantageouſ]y ſituated for health,“ navigation, trade, and manufactures 
of almoſt all the various kinds. A dam acroſs the mouth of the bay, 
which ſets up from Charles river, weſt of the town, would afford a 
great number of mill ſeats for manufacturers. Bunker, Breed's and 
Cobble (now Barrell's) hills, are celebrated in the hiſtory of the Amer- 
ican Revolution; and no leſs fo for the elegant and delightful proſ- 
s which they afford of Boſton, and its charmingly variegated 
arbour, of Cambridge and its Colleges, and of an extenſive tract of 
bigbiy cultivated country. © It contains within the neck or parith, 
about 250 houſes, and about 2,000 inhabitants. The only public 
buildings of conſequence are a handſome Congre ee church, 
with an elegant ſteeple, and one of the beſt clocks in the United States, 
the workmanſhip of Mr. Simon Willard of Roxbury, and the gift 


of Thomas Ruſſel, Efq. of Charleſtown; and an alms-houſe very com- 


modious and pleaſantly ſituated. An academy for the education 
of young ladies is erecting in a delightful part of the town. x | 
The deſtruction of this town by the Britiſh, in 1775, we have men- 
tioned in che hiſtorical ſketch we have given of the war. Before its 
deſtruction, ſeveral branches of manufactures were carried on to great 
advantage, ſome of which have been ſince revived ; particularly the 
Ku e of pot and pearl aſhes, rum, ſhips, leather in all its branch- 
es, filver, tin, braſs, and pewter. Two rope-walks have lately been 
"erected i in this town, and the increaſe of its houſes, population, trade 
age navigation, have been very great within a few years Pati 2.7.55 
CampaipGt and Cox con d are the moſt conſiderable inland towns 


| in the 1 Middleſex. The former is i$% rr rp Boſton; and 
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is a pleaſant town, and therſeat of the univerſity. The latter is 19 
miles N. W. of Boſton, and is alſo a pleaſant, healthy, thriving town, 
The Provincial Congreſs ſat in Concord in 1774, and the General Court 
have frequently held their ſeſſions here when contagious diſeaſes have 
prevailed in the capital. This town is rendered famous in hiſtory by 
its being the place where the firſt oppoſition was made to the Britith 
troops, on the memorable 19h of April, 1775. The public buildings 
are a Congregational church, a ſpacious ſtone gaol, the beſt in New. 
England, and a county court; houſe. The town is accommodated 
with three handſome bridges, one of which is 208 feet long and 18 feet 
wide, ſupported by 12 piers; built after the manner of Charles river 
bridge. In 1791, there were 1590 inhabitants in this town, 80 of 
whom were upwards of 70 years old. For 13 years paſt the average 
number of deaths has been 17, one in four of whom were 79 years 
old and upwards. in 9 ee ho iets tt, 1 700 
PLy MOUTH, the principal town in the county of the fame name and 


the capital of the O Colony, ſo called, is 42 miles S. E. of Boſton, and 


is about the ſize of Charleſtowns Before the war, the inhabitants of 
this town employed 90 ſail of veſſels chiefly in the fiſhing buſineſs. But 
in the courſe of the war, they were moſtly taken or deſtroyed by the 
enemy, and their ſeamen captivated, and many of the. inhabitants re- 
duced to indigence. They have ſince, in a great meaſure, emerged 
From their diſtreſſed ſtate. The harbour is {pacious but the water is 


not deep. This town is famous ſor being the firſt plage ſettled by the 


** 


pious anceſtors of the New Englandets, in 2623 ẽkůb 
-  WorcesTEs, the ſhire town of the county of the ſame name, is the 
largeſt inland town in New England, and is ſituated about 47 miles 


weltward of Boſton. The public r this town, are two 


Congregational churches, a court: houſe, and a ſtrong ſtone gaol. The 
inhabitants carry on a large inland trade, and manufacture pot and 
pearl aſh, cotton and linen goods, beſides ſome other articles. 
Printing, in its various branches, is carried on very extenſively in 
this town, by . Iſaiah Thomas, Eſq. who, in the year 1791, carried 
through his preſſes two editions of the Bible, the one the large royal 
.quarto, the firſt of that kind publiſhed in America, 70 other a large 
folio with 50 copperplates, beſides ſeveral, other books of ow 


-quence.. He has ſince printed a handſome edition of the octavo Bible. 


His printing apparatus conſiſts of 10 printingeprefles,. with types in 
proportion; and he is now making preparations for the printing of 
Amaller Bibles, which will cauſe him to make a great addition to. his 
works, of both preſſes and types. This printing apparatus is now 
nne „„ 
On Connecticut river, in the county of Hampſhire, there are a num- 
ber of very pleaſant towns, among which are Srrix rip and Hap- 
Aer, on the eaſt fide of the river; NoxrHaur ron, HATFIELD 5:4 
DzzxFIELD on the weſt. Courts are held in Springfield and North- 
ampton. Springfield is the oldeſt of theſe. towns, having been, ſet- 
;tled as early as 1636. Its public buildings are a Congregational church, 
court - houſe, and gaol. A large quantity of the military ſtores of the 
United States are lodged. here. A clear meandering brook runs 
through the town from north to ſouth, and adds much to its beauty 
and pleaſantneſs. | . 
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-STockprIDEr; Prrtiritrin, and Lenox; are the principal towns in 
Berkſhire comyy and 58. from 45 to 5 5 miles W. N. W. from 
Springfield. | - 5 

Mirir Aar A The ibis of Madadureets ; is compoſed 
of all the able-bodied white male citizens from 18 to 45 years of age, 
excepting ſrom the enrollment, within thoſe ages, all who hold any: 
civil office of importance, either under the ſtate or federal govern- 
ment; and alſo thoſe Who have formerly held any military commiſ- 
ſion whatever. The militia thus embracing the greateſt part of the 

active eitizens, is completely armed and; organized, and in as good a 
ſtate of diſcipline as any real militia in the world, it being aſſembled 
by companies three times a year for diſcipline, and once for reviſing 
the rolls and making returns, and alſo once by regiments or battalions 
for review and inſpection. The whole is formed into 10 diviſions 


and 21 brigades, and confiſts of 82 regiments of infantry, 48 troops; 


compoling twelve ſquadrons or battalions of cavalry, and 36 compa- 
nies of artillery, generally two to each brigade. Theſe together com- 
poſe a body of about 56,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 1500 artil- 
lery; the latter are furniſhed witli 60 field- pieces and with tumbrils 
and apparatus complete. There is an annual return made of the 
whole militia to the Adjutant General, who makes out duplicate ab- 
ſtracts for the Governor, and for the Preſident of the United States. 

RELICIOR. ] The religion of this Commonwealth is eſtabliſhed, by 
their excellent eonſtitution, on a moſt liberal and tolerant plan. All 
perſons; of whatever religious profeſſion or ſentiments, may worſhip 
God-agreeably to the dictates of -their:own, een en e | 
provided they do not diſturb: the peace. 

PoruLAriox.] The population of the Rates as it ſtood i in 29965 is 
xceurately ſtated; in the table of divifions. : The counties of Eſſex; 
part of Suffolk, and part of Hampſhire, are the moſt populous parts of 
he Rate... Eat uus af enany as 35. inhabitants. vor: "GE: e 

E. 1 i 71 

ChaRAcrER, ee 3 tis Moth Been. 7 

| Ryvenvs AD TaxEs. ] The principal ſources of revenue are land 
and poll taxes, and the ſales of new: lands Taxes: are levied on all 
males upwards of ſixteen; except ſuch as are exempted by law—alſo 
on the number of acres of improved and unimproved land on dwel- 
ling houſes and barns, ware houſes, ſtores, &c. Theſe are all valued, 
7 uren this; valuatioh : taxes are laids o many pounds for every 

1000. 

Dor eee bs The debt of this. State, at che begin, 
ning. of 17945 f ee e to che e eg the e amounted to 
bene 14. Gd. | 


The debt dug Nom a United States ro the NE 2 1 1 
Commonwealth of Maffachuſetts, N Fo 5 : 8 
Losned to the United States i in 6 per bent. 272, 96 


3 per cent. and deferred ſtock, 
1 due to 55 Cann fru h for as” eaſtern. 5 
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Sum ſubſcribed by the Commonwealth to the Union Bank, £60,065 
Intereſt on this ſum at 7 per cent. per annum. 4, 500 
Annual expenſe for ſupport of government, £ 30,123. 138. 4d, 
IxVEATIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS] Great improvements have of 
late been made in ſeveral manufacturing machines, by which thoſe 
ſpecies of manufacture in vhich they are employed, have been greatly 
facilitated in the execution, and fewer hands required. But the moit 
ingenious improvement, or invention, and which deſerves notice, 
is a complete and elegam Planetarium, 6 feet in diameter, conſtructed 
by Mr. Joſepli Pope, of Boſton. © This is entirely a work of original 
genius and aſſiduous application, as Mr. Pope never ſaw a machine of 
the kind till his o was completed. It exhibits à proof of great 
ſtrength of mind, and really does him much honour; both as a philoſ- 
opher and a mechanic. This machine has been purchaſed for the 
Univerſity at Cambridge, and is a verv uſeful and ornamental addi- 
tion to the philoſophical apparatus. To the above we may now add 
the machine for cutting mails, invented by the ingenious Mr. Perkins 
already mentioned, pa 403. CCF 21.5 
Cons rrrurion. ] The conſtitotion of the Commonwealth of Maſ- 
fachuſetts eſtabliſhed in 2780, contains a declaration of rights and a 
frame of government. The declaration aſſerts the natural freedom 
and equality of men Liberty of conſciĩence Freedom of the Preſs 
— Trial by jury —Sovereignty and independence that all power is 
in the people that hereditary honours and emoluments ate inadmiſ- 
fible— that every ſubject is entitled to protection of life, liberty and 
property -and, in return, muſt obey the laws and pay his proportion 
of the common expenſe - that he ſhall not be obliged to accuſe him- 
ſelf; bat may be heard in his own defence that he may keep arms; 
but e er ſhall not be maintained in time of peace that no 
tax ſhall be levied without the conſent of the people by their repreſent- 
atives—that- no e poſt: fado law ſhall be made that the martial law 
ſhall extend only to men in actual military ſervice —that the legiſla- 
tive, executive, and judiciary-powers ſhall be kept diſtinct, 8c. By 
the frame of government, the power of legiſlation is lodged in a Gen- 
erul Court, conſiſting of two branches, viz. a ſanate and a houſe of 
repreſentatives, each having a negative upon the other. They meet 
annually on the laſt Wedneſday in May. No act can be paſſed with- 
out che approbation of the governor, unleſs two- thirds of both branch- 
es are in favour of it after a revifal. Either branch, or the governor 
and council, may require the opinion of the juſtices of the Supreme Ju- 
dicial Court, upon important queſtions. Senators are choſen by dil- 
tricts, of which there cannot be leſs than thirteen. The number of 
counſellors and ſenators for the whole Commonwealth, is forty; the 
numher in each diſtrict is in proportion to thei public taxes; but no 
_ diffri@ ſhalf be ſo large, as to have more than ſix. Sixteen ſenators 
make a quorum. The repreſentatives are choſen by the ſeveral towns, 
according! to their numbers of rateable polls. For 1 Fo polls one is 
elected; and for every addition of 225, an additional one. Their 
travelling expenſes, to and from the General, Court, are defrayed by 
the public, but their wagesfor attendance are paid'by their own towns. 
. > Impeachments, 


1 
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Fmpeachments, for miſcondu& in office, aremade by the repreſenta- 
tives, and tried by the ſenate ; but the judgment can go only to re- 
moval from office and future diſqualification. - Money bills 2 | 


in the houſe of repreſentatives, but may be altered by che ſenate. 


Repreſentatives are privileged frem arreſts on meſne proceſs. Sixty 
members make a quorum. The ſupreme executive authority is veſt- 
ed in a governor, Who. is elected annually by the people, and has a 
council conſiſting: of the lieutenant governor, and nine gentlemen 
choſen ont of the forty, who are returned for counſelors and ſenators. 
Five counſellors make a; quorum. The governor is commander of 
all the military force of the Commonwealth. Fe may convene the 
General Court, may adjourn them, when che two branches diſagree 
about the time, and in their receſs, may prorogne them from time to- 


time, not exceeding ninety days may pardon convicts, but the leg- 
Hlature alone can grant pardons before conviction. He commiſhons 


all officers, and with the advice of the council, appoints all judiciat 
officers. Military officers are thus appointed ;:the refpective compa- 


_ nies chooſe their. captain, and ſubalterns, who chooſe their regiment- 


4] officers, who chooſe; their brigadiers. The major generals are ap- 
pointed by the General Court. Juſtices of the peace are commiſſion- 
ed for ſeven years; all other judicial; and all executive and militaty _ 
officers continue during good behaviour, yet are removeable-by the 
governor. upon addreſs of the legiſlature. ': The Jalaries of the'govere 
nor and juſtices of the Supreme Court, eannot be diminiſhed, 'although 


they may be enlarged. Official qualifications-are as follows —for a N 


voter, twenty-one. years age, one years reſidence, a freehold of three 


pounds annual value or {ixty pounds of any other eſtate for a rep- 
reſentative, £100 frechold or Cos other eſtate; and one year's refi- 


dence in the town for a ſenator, £300 freehold or ¶ 600 other eſtate in 


the Commonwealth, and five years relidenee in the diſtrict—for gover- 
vor, or lieutenant governor, £1000 frechold, and ſeven years reſi 
dence, -' Every gevernor, lieutenant governor, counſellor, ſenator, 
or repreſentatives muſt declare that he believes che Chriſtian religion, 
and has the legal qualifications. . A.” governor, lieutenant governor, 
er juſtice of the ſupreme court can hold no ather office. No man 


| thall hold two of: theſe offices; judge of probates, ſheriff, regiſter. No 


juſtices of the Supreme Court, ſecretary, attorney general, treaſurer, 
judge of probate, inſtruftgy of Harvard College, clerk, regiſter, ſheriff 
or cuſtom officer can have ſeat in the legiſlature. The privilege of 


Habeas Corpus cannot be ſuſpended more than a year at one time. 


In 1795, if two-thirds of the qualified: voters deſire it, a convention. 
mall be called tg-xeviſe'the canflitution. | This period is now paſt; a 
vote Bir ND ot be @btaingd 5 
people feel Ts hs happy under their prelent government. 
Aisresg. ee Hus cen TEtors of Maffachuſetts,“ Minot's 
Hiſtory of the Inſuxrection in Maſſachuſetts, the publications of the 
Hiſtorical Society, Hazard's Hiſtorical Collections, Chalmer's Polit- 
ical Annals, and Gough's Hiſtoryof the People called Quakers. 
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Gs "ED 471 . 3 17 and 4* E. 14 
n n 374 beryoen | 41 and 43? N. Lat. 15 N 
55 ee every ſquare mile, 5 3. | 
Ty on D north and eaſt, by the Conan 
1 e Þ — of Maſſachuſetts; ſouth, 'by the At- 
| þ N ; weſt, by Connecticut. Theſe limits comprehend. what is 
1 called 'RroDe ISL AVU and Providence PLanTaTIONS. © 
| l 1 Ctvir Drvistons'anDd Poros, TION.] This State is divided i into 
n counties, which arfubdivid into 30 townſlips, as follows: 
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_ | Portſmouth | 1560 17 
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-4 Tiverton, J 2473 25 
_ CLntle. Compton 154 23 
Providence 16380 48 
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£761 1 4,697 Blacks 
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The number of inhabitants in Rhode Illand and Providence Plantations 
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Baxs, HAxsouns, and: TsLanDs. Narraganſet Bay makes up 


from ſouth to north, between the main land on the eaſt and weſt. 
It emboſoms many fertile iflands, the principal of which are Rhode 
ee Hope, Dyer%. 39. Hog 


r 


Ihe harbours are Newport, Providence, Wickford, Patuxet, War- 


ren, and Briſtol. - Op 85 | VVV 
Rhode Ifland, from which the State takes half its name, is 15 miles 


in length; its average breadth is about 35 miles. It is ſituated be- 
tween 41 287 and 1 


Le 42' N. Lat. and 7 


oh 17 and 77 27 W. Lon. 
from Greenwich. It is divided into thr 7 


townſhips, Newport, Portſ- 
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the moſt ornamental. country-ſeats were deſtroped, and their” 
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of its preſent decayed ſtate is heightened by its charming rad fit- 
vation, and by reflecting upon its former glory. The farming inter. 


eſt ſuffered far lefs i injury than the commercial city of Newport, and 


has nearly recovered its former ſtate. Between 30,000 and 40,000 
heep are fed on this iſland, befides neat cattle and horſes. 
Canonnicut Iſland hes 3 miles welt of Rhode Iſland, and is 7 miles 


0 length, and on an average about one mile in n pur- 


chaſed of the Indians in 1657, and incorporated by act of aſſembly by 

the name of the Iſland of Jameſtown, in 1678. At che 8. end of this 

iſland, called Beavertail, ſtands the light-houſe. 

Block Iſland, called by the Indians Mauiſſer, is 21 miles 8. 8. W. 
from Newport, and is the fouthernmoſt land belonging to the State. 

» It was erected into a townſhip, by the name of New. Shoreham in 

1672. The inhabitants of this iſlznd were formerly noted for making 
good cheeſe- They catch conſiderable quantities of cod-fiſh round 


the ledges near the iſtand. 
Prudence Iſland is not ſo re as Canonnicut, PR” lies a of i it, 
and is a part of the townſhip of Portſmouth. 


Rrvess.} Providence and Taunton rivers both fall into Narragan- 
ſet Bay, the former on the weſt, the latter on the eaſt fide of Rhode 


Iſland. Providence river rifes partly in Maſſachuſetts, and is navi- 


ble as far as Providence for fhips of 960 tons, thirty miles from the 


fea. Taunton river is navigable for ſmall veſſels to Taunton; Com- 


mon tides riſe aboht four feet. 


Fall river is ſmall, riſing in Watuper ponds; and; running ina N. W. | 


direction about a mile, empties into Taunton river. Pawtuxet 
 fiver is formed by two conſiderable ſtreams, called the N. W. and 
S.W. branches, and, 5 miles below Providence, empties into Narragan- 
ſet Bay. Fawtucket river, called more northerly Blackſtone's river, 


_ empties into Seekhonck river, 4 miles N. N. E. from Providence, 


where are the falls hereafter deſcribed, over which is a bridge, on 
the poſt-road to Boſton, and 40 miles from thence. © The confluent 


ſtream empties into Providence river, about a mile below Weyboſſet, 
or the Great Bridge. Wanaſpatucket river riſes in Glouceſter, and 


in its courſe receives many ſmall but unfailing ſtreams. Upon this 


river ſtood formerly the only powder. mill in this State; and within 
one mile from its mouth, there are already built, or are now building, 
. ſlitting- mill, two paper-mills, two griſt-mills, with four run of ſtones, 
an oil-mill and a ſaw-mill. It falls into the bay about 14 miles N. W. 


of Weyboſſet bridge. Moſhaffuck river falls into the ſame bay three 


fourths of a mile north of the bridge. Theſe -rivers united form 


Providence river, which, a few miles below the town, receives the 


name of Narraganſet Bay, and affords fine fiſh, oyſters and lobſters 


in great plenty. Charles river rifes in Wordin's pond, and in its 


courſe weſtward, receives Wood and Aſhewague rivers, and other large 
ſupplies from Watchoag, Fairfield, and Chapman's ponds. A junc- 
tion of this with Shannock river, from the north, forms rk 
rirer, which, in a ſoutherly courſe of about 7 miles, to the fea, divides 

Connecticut from Rhode Iſlanckt. 
In 1794, the legiſlature of his State appointed 2 committee to 
view Charles river, and the adj jacent country ſouthward, and report 
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upon the expediency of opening a communication with the ſea by a 
_ICtimaTE] Rhode Iſland is as healthful a country as any part of 
North America. The winters, in the maritime parts of the ſtate, are 
milder than in the inland country; the air being ſoftened by a ſea va- 
pour, which alſo enriches the ſoil. The ſummers are delightful; eſ- 
pecially on Rhode Iſland, where the extreme heats, which prevail in 
other parts of America, are allayed by cook and refreſhing breezes 
from the ſea. _ | N e 5 
Fisnxs.] In the rivers and bays is plenty of ſheeps-head, black- 
fiſh, herring, ſhad, lobſters, oyſters and elams; and around the ſhores 
of Rhode Iſland, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are cod, halibut, 
mackarel, baſs, haddock, &c. &c. to the amount of more than ſeven- 
ty different kinds; ſo that, in the ſeaſons of fiſh, the markets are alive 
with them. Travellers are agreed that Newport furniſhes the beſt fiſh- 
market in the world. does 6 3-15, \ 1 
.. Reticion.] By the conſtitution mis ſtate, all men profeſſing 
one Supreme Being, are equally protected by the laws, and no partic- 
ular ſect can claim pre- eminence. This unlimited liberty in religion 
is one principal cauſe why there is ſuch a variety of religious ſects in 
Rhode Iſland. The Baptiſts are the moſt numerous of any denomi- 
nation in the ſtate.. "Theſe, as. well as the other Baptiſts in New 
England; are chiefly. upon the Calviniſtic plan as to doctrines, and 
independents in regard to church government. There are, however, 
tome who profeſs the Arminian tenets, and are called Arminian 
Baptiſts Others obſerve the Jewiſh ov Saturday Sabbath, from a 
perſuaſion that it was one of the ten commandments, which they 
- Plead are all in their nature moral, and were never abrogated in the 
New Teſtament, and muſt at leaſt be deemed of equal validity for 
2 worſhip as any day particularly ſet apart by Jeſus Chriſt and 
is apoſtles. Theſe are called Sabbatarian, or Seventh day Baptiſts. 
There are others who are called Separate Baptiſts. 5 
_ The other religious denominations in Rhode Iſland are Congrega- 
tionaliſts, Friends or Quakers, Epiſcopalians, Moravians, and Jews. 
Beſides theſe there is a conſiderable number ob the people who can be 
reduced: to no particular denomination. ʒ́ꝭ17 e 
In many towns in the weſtern parts of the State, public worſhip 
is too much neglected by the inhabitants. They pay no taxes for 
he ſupport of ecclefiaſtics of any denomination; and a peculiarity 
- which diſtinguiſhes this ſtate frem every other proteſtant country in 
the known world is, that no contract formed by the miniſter with his 
people for his ſalary is valid in law. So that miniſters are dependent 
wholly on 1 of the people for their ſupport, ſince their ſalaries 
are not recoverable by law. It ought in juſtice, however, do be obſerv- 
. ed, that the clergy, in general, are liberally maintained; and none, 
who merit it, have reaſon to complain for want of ſupport. 
* LrraxATURE.] The literature of this ſtate is confined principally 
to the towns of Newport and Providence. There are men of learn- 
ing and abilities ſcattered through other towns, but they are _ | 
The bulls of tlie inhabitants in other parts of the ſtate, are involved 


* 


* 


i 


Baptiſts, the others choſen 1 


of the ſtate, and amount to almoſt two thouſand pounds. pe 
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'm greater ignorance perhaps than in moſt other parts of New Eng- 
land. Au impartial hiſtory of their tranſactions for ſeveral years after 

the peace, would evince the truth of the above obſervations.' | 
At Providence is Rhode Iſland college. The charter for founding 
this ſeminary of learning was A eee by the nts aſſembly of the 
ate, by the name of the Truſtees and Fellows of the College or 
Univerſity, in the Engliſh colony of Rhode Iſland and Providence 
Plantations,”* in 1764, in conſequence of the petition of a large num- 
ber of the moſt reſpectable characters in the ſtate. ' By the charter, 
the corporation of the college conſiſts of two ſeparate branches, with 
diſtinct, ſeparate and reſpective powers. The number of truſtees is 
thirty-ſix, of whom twenty-two are of the denomination called Baptiſts, 
five of the denomination of Friends, five Epiſcopalians, and four Con- 
gregationaliſts. The ſame proportion.of the different denominations 
to continue in perpetuum. The number of the fellows (incluſive of 
the preſident, who is a fellow ex gficio) is twelve, of whom eight are 
* from any denomination. 

The concurrence of both braWhes, by a majority of each, is neceſſa- 


ry for the validity of an act, except adjudging and. conferring degrees, 


which excluſively belongs to the fellowffiip as a learned faculty. The 
preſident muſt be a Baptiſt; profeſſors and other officers of inſtruction 
are not limited to any particular denomination. There is annually a 


| E meeting of the corporation, on the firſt Wedneſday in Septem- 


r, at which time the public commencement is held. 


I] Mis inſtitution was firſt founded at Warren, in the county of Briſ. | 
tol, and the firſt commencement held there in 1769. 0 


In the year 4770, the college was removed to Providence, where a 
large, elegant building was erected for its accommodation, by the gen» 
erous donations of individuals, moſtly from the town of Providence. 


It is ſituated on a hill to the eaſt of the town; and while its elevated 


ſituation renders it delightful, by commanding an extenſive, variega- 
ted proſpect, it furnithes it with a pure, ſalubrious air. The edifice is 


of brick, four ſtories high, 1 50 feet long, and. 46 wide, with a projection 
bol ten feet each ſide. It has an entry lengthwiſe with rooms on each 


ſide. There are 48 rooms for the accommodation of ſtudents, and 
eight larger ones for public uſes. The roof is covered with ſlate. 

From December 1776, to Juns 2782, the college edifice was uſed by 
the French and American troops for an hoſpital and barracks, ſo that 
the courſe of education was interrupted during that period. No de- 


grees were conferred from 1776 to 1786. From 1786 the college again 
became regular, and is now very flouriſhing, containing upwards of 


ſixty ſtudents. | 5 E - 
This inſtitution is under the inſtruction of a preſident, a profeſſor 

of divinity, a profeſſor of natural and experimental philoſophy, a pro- 
feſſor of mathematics and aſtronomy, a profeſſor of natural hiſtory, 


and three tutors. The inſtitution has a library of between two and 


three thouſand volumes, containing a valuable philoſophical appars- 
tus. Nearly all the funds of the college are at intereſt in the treaſury 


® This name to be altered when any generous BenefaQor ariſes, who by his lbera) 
Jogation ſhall entitle himſelf to the honour of giving che college a name, 
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At Newport there is a flouriſhing academy, under the direQion of a 
xeQor and tutors, who teach the learned lan Fi 5 Engliſh grammar, 
geography, S 

SocterTiEs.] A marine ſociety was eſtabliſhed at Newport in 
17 52, for che purpoſe of relieving diſtreſſed widows and orphans of 
maritime brethren; and ſuch of their ſociety as may need aſſiſtanee. 

The Providence Society for promoting the abolition of ſlavery, for 
the relief of perſons unlawfully held in bondage, and for improving 
the condition of the African race, commenced in 1789, and was incor- 
porated the year following. It conſiſts of upwards of 1 $9 penny | 
part of whom belong to he ſtate pf Maſſachuſetts... 6 | 

MovnTain.] In the town of Briſtol is Mount Hope, or as ſome. | 
call i it Mont Haup, which is remarkable only for its having been the 
ſeat of the Indian king Phillip, and the place where he was killed.” 
 BaidGes.] The great bridge, in the town of Providence, formerly 
called Weyboſlet, * 2 high Ta of that name, which ſtood near the 
welt end of the bridge; but which is removed; and its baſe built 
upon, was, till lately, the only bridge dena note in this ſtate. 
It is 16aufeet long and 22 feet wide, ſupported by two wooden truſſels, 
and two ſtone pillars, It unites the eaſtern and weſtern parts of the 
| town, and is: a place of reſort i in ſummer, affording a Pleaſant ert 5 

of all veſſels, entering and leaving the harbour. | 
The bridge over Pawtucket Falls is 3 Ck of eonſiderable magniz 
tude and much ingenuity, Theſe are not toll bridges. 

Central and India bridges over Seekhonck river, near its mouth, eaſt 5 
of Providence, eſpecially the latter, (built at the fole expenſe of Mr, 
John Brown of Providence) are works of great expenſe and utility. 

The Aſſembly of this ſtate, in their ſeſſion of May 1792, paſſed an 
at incorporating three companies for the purpoſe of ereding three 
bridges, one over the upper, and another over the lower ferry of Seek. 
honck river,* and a third over Howland's Ferry, which would unite 

Rhode Iſland with Tiverton on the main; the two former will great- 
ly accommodate the town of Providence, the latter, the people of 
Newport and others on Rhode Ifland. The bridge over Howland's 

Ferry was completed in October 1795. It is a noble ſpecimen of 
bridge architecture, uniting elegance with ſtrength, and does honour 

to the ingenious architect, Major Whiting of Norwich. The bridge 
is goo feet long, 36 broad, has 42 piers, and a ſliding draw upon an 
improved plan, which one perſon may remove and replace with eaſe, 
The greateſt depth of water is 8+ fathoms, (51 feet) at low water, 
To ſuch works of utility and enterprize every good man wiſhes 

on {> 

S801 ann: Propucrions. This ſtate, generally cpeaking, is . 
country for paſture and not for grain. It however produces cor 
rye, barley, oats, and in ſome parts wheat ſufficient for home con- a 
ſumption; and the various kinds of graſſes, fruits, and culinary roots 
and plants in great abundance, and in good perfection; cider is made 

r exportation, and the improvements which the farmers in the coun- 


ty of Providence, have, within the three or four laſt years, made in WE, 


puyhufaQuring it, is s worthy of n notice au matation. The cleanlineſy 1 
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obſerved in the proceſs, and the quality of the caſłks into which they 
put it, have very deſervedly gained for their cider. a preference. to all 

other, in-moſt of the ſouthern markets. In Johnſton, Cranſton, and 
Smithfield, the three towns, which at preſent have.the molt orchards 
in proportion to their ſize,* there is very little cider put up, before it 
is firſt ſeparated from the filth and dregs, either dey through 
ſand, or ſtraining it through flannel cloths. The northweſtern parts 
of the ſtate are but thinly inhabited, and are more rocky avid barren - 
than the other parts. The tract of land lying between North and 
South Kingſtown on the eaſt, and Connecticut on the weſt, called 
Shannock country, or 'Purchaſe, is excellent grazing: land, and is inhab- 
ited by a number of large and wealthy farmers, who raiſe ſome of the 


fineſt neat cattle in New England, weighing from 16 to 1800 weight. 


They keep large dairies, and make butter and cheeſe of the beſt qual. 
ity and in large quantities for exportation. The Narrganſet (which 
inelades a flip of land ſeven or eight miles wide, terminated on the 
eaſt by the bay of the ſameggne, and extending from Point Judith 
on the ſouth, to Hunt's re near it, on the north) has been fam. 
ed for an excellent breed of pacing horſes, remarkable for their ſpeed, 
and hardineſs for enduring the fatigues of a journey. This breed of 
| horſes has much depreciated of late, the beſt mares Having been pur- 
chaſed by people from the weſtward. EE „„ 
Taapk.] Before the war, the merchants in Rhode Iſland import- 
ed from Great Britain, dry goods; from Africa, ſlaves; from the 
Weſt Indies, ſugars, coffee, and molaſſes; and from the neighbouring 
colonies, lumber and proviſions. With the bills wliich they obtained 
in Surrinam and other Dutch Weſt India iflands, they paid their 
merchants in England. Their ſugars they carried to Holland; the 
ſlaves from Africa, they carried to che Weſt Indies, together with the 
lumber and proviſions {omg from their neighbours ; the rum dif. 
tilled from the molaſſes, was carried to Africa to purchaſe negroes; 
with their dry goods from England they trafficked with the neigh- 
bourmg colonies. By this kind of circuitous commerce, they ſubſiſt- 
ed and grew rich. But the war, and ſome other events, have had a 
great, and in moſt reſpe&s, an injurious effect upon the trade of this 
| Rave; The flave trade, which was a fource of wealth to many of the 
people in Newport, and in other parts of the ſtate, has happily been 
aboliſhed, The legiſlature have paſſed a law prohibiting ſhips from 
going to Africa for ſlaves, and ſelling them in the Welt India iſlands; 
and the oath of one ſeaman, belonging to the flip, is ſufficient evi- 
dence of the fact. This law is more favourable to the cauſe of hu- 
manity, than to the temporal intereſts of the merchants who had been 
engaged in this inhuman traffic. The town of Briſtol carries on u 
conſiderable trade to Africa, the Weſt Indies, and to different parts 
of the United States. But by far the greateſt part of the commeree 
of this ſtate, is at preſent carried on by the inhabitants of the flouriſh- 
The orchards in Eaſt Greenwich and Warwick have been much more injured  . 
by canker-worms, than thoſe in the more northern towns, where the ſoil is not ſo 
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ing town of Providence. In A en- 1791, there mars! belonging te 
a this port, | 


| 11 115 74 Tons. 95 parts, 
11 Ships, containing. e 3,066. 46/1] 
„ eee en 
ne „ , „ 
cob ln e e OLE y he 
35 Schoner Fi 5 . R 
56 gs 67 4:36 7 3.0 860 
Total 129 fail, containing - l 1,942 84 Tons, 


The preſent exports ſrom es "ts are Barſadd, 3 horſes, cat- 
tle, beef, pork,. "fiſh, poultry, onions, butter, cheeſe, barley, grain, 

ſpirits, and cotton and linen goods. The i imports conſiſt of European 
and Weſt India goods, 8 from the Bay of Honduras. 
Upwards of 600 veſſels enter and clear annually at the different ports 
in this ſtate. The amount of exportggfrom this ſtate to foreign coun- 
tries, for one year, ending the 3oth ptember, 1991, was 470, 131 
| aalen 9 cents. nh the Year ending September 305 1793s 616,416 
Lie ur- Housz, For the ſaſety and conyenience 27 lng into 
the Narraganſet Bay and harbour of Newport, a light-houſe was 
erected in 1749, in Beavertail, at the ſouth end of Canonnicut, iſland, 

The diameter at the baſe, is 24 feet, and at the top, 13 feet. The 
* from the ground to the top of the cornige is 38 feet, round | 
which is a gallery, and within that, ſtands the Janthorny winch is 
about 11 feet high, and 8 feet diameter. | 

The ground the light-houſe ſtands upon, is about 12 feet above the 
ſurface of the ſea at high water. 

\Manvxacturss,] The inhabitants of this ate are progreſſing 
rapidly i in this branch of buſineſs. A cotton manufactory has been 
erected at Providence, which from preſent proſpects will anſwer the 
expectations of the proprietors. The warps are ſpun by water, with 
a machine which is an improvement of Mr. Arkwright's ; and ſtrong, 
ſmooth and excellent yarn is thus made both for warps and ſtockings. 
The filling of the cotton goods is ſpun with jennies. In theſe ſeveral 
works, five carding machines are employed, and a calender, conſtruct- 
ed after the European manner. Jeans, 1 RY denims, thickſets, 
ee, cc. &c. are here manufactured and ſent to the ſouthern ſtates. 

e quantities of linen and tow cloth are made in different parts 

1 2 ſtate ſor exportation. But the moſt conſiderable manufac- 
2 in this ſtate are thoſe of iron, ſuch as bar and ſheet iron, ſteel, 
nail-rods and nails, implements of huſbandry, ſtoves, pots and other 
houſehold utenſils, the iron work of ſhipping, anchors, bells, &c. The 
other manuſactures of this ſtate are rum, corn, ſpirits, chocolate, pa- 
per, wool and cotton cards, Ke. belide domeſtie manufactures for 
family uſe, which in this, in common with the other Ry: amount. 
ta a vaſt ſum which cannot be aſcertained. 

Fossius axp Mixtrats.] Iron ore is found in n great plenty” i 
ſeveral parts of the ſtate. The iron- Works on Patuxet river, TE : 
miles 


* 
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es from Providence, are ſupplied with ore from a bed four miles 
and a half diſtant, which lies in a valley, through which runs a brook, 
The brook is turned into a new channel, and the ore-pits are cleared 
of water by a ſteam engine, conſtructed 4088 made at the furnace by, 
and under the direction of the late Joſeph Brown, Eſq. of Providence, 
which continues a very uſeful monument of his mechanical genius, 
At this ore-bed are a variety of ores, curious ſtones and ochres. | 
At Johnſton, upon Nutaquankinut Hill, and in its vicinity are ſever- 
at ſmall” pits or mines, in moſt of which is found a compound of a 
hardened earth; and a ſoft grey coloured tone, mingled with a pro- 
portion of n metallic ſubſtance, which thoſe who made the 
pits ſuppoſed to be ſilver ore. This compoſition is ſomewhat heavier 
than ſimple earth or ſtone ; but no experiments heretofore fade, 
have promiſed much profir from working it. 
At Diamond Hill, in the county of Providence, ed is © called 
from its ſparkling and ſhining appearance, there are a variety of pe- 
culiar ſtones, more eurious ſeful. Not far from this hill, in the 
townſhip of Cumberland, is a Wpper mine, mixed with iron ſtrongly 
impregnated with load-ſtone, of which ſome large pieces have been 
found in the neighbourhood, No method has yet been diſcovered to 
Wl: it to advantage. 
An abundance of limeſtone is found in this ſtate; partlcubrby i in the 
const of Providence, of which large quantities of lime are made and 
exported. This limeſtone is of different colours, and is the true mar- 
ble both of the white, plain and variegated. It takes a fine Poliſh | 
and works equal to any in America, 
There are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this ſtate ; to one of which, 
near Providence, many people reſort to bathe, and drink the water, 
Cnikr Towns.J NewrorT and Provipence are the two principal 
towns in this ſtate. Neweorr lies in latitude 41 29', longitude 1 
17 W. This town was firſt ſettled by Mr. William Coddington, af- 
terwards governor, and the father of Rhode Ifland, with ſeventeen 
others, in 1639. Its harbour, which is one of the fineſt in the world, 
| ſpreads weſtward before the town. The entrance is eaſy and ſafe; 
and a large fleet may anchor in it and ride in perfect ſecurity. It is 
probable this may, in ſome future period, become one of the man- of. 
war ports of the 4 Empire. The town lies north and ſouth 
upon a gradual aſcent as you proceed eaſtward from the water, and 
exhibits a beautiful view from the harbour, and from the neighbour- 
ing hills which lie weſtward upon the main. Welt' of the town is 
Goat Iſland, on which is a fort. Between this iſland and Rhode 
Iſland is the harbour. Front or Water ſtreet is a mile in length. 
Newport contains about 1600 houſes, built chiefly of wood. Tt 
has ro houſes for public worſhip ; four for the Baptiſts; two for 
Congregationaliſts, one for Epiſcopalians, one for Quakers, one for 
Moravians, and a ſynagogue for the Jews. The other public build- 
ings are a ſtate-houſe, and an edifice for the public library. The fit- 
uation, form and architecture of the ſtate-houſe, give it à pleaſing ap- 
pearance. It ſtands ſufficiently elevated, and be Wharf ter you | 
pores lead up to it "oy the harbour, a ee "Ph 
. 
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The prohibition of the ſſave trade, the deſtructive influence of paper 
money (which has now however ceaſed to operate) combined with 
the devaſtation of a cruel war, have occaſioned a ſtagnation of buſi- 
neſs, which is truly melancholy and diſtreſſing. This city, far famed 
for the beauty of its ſituation, the ſalubrity of its climate, and the 

hoſpitality and politeneſs: of its inhabitants, and which was the place 
of reſort for invalids from a great diſtance, now wears the gloomy 
aſpe& of decay. Thouſands of its inhabitants are almoſt deſtitute of 
employment. This circumſtance, together with that of there being 
a great abundance of raw materials in the vicinity, ſtrongly mark out 
this city, as a convenient and proper ſituation for extenfive manufac- 
tures. Should the gentlemen of fortune turn their capitals into this 
channel, it is thought that they would not only . derive a profit to 

' themſelves, but be inſtrumental in giving employment and bread, to 
thouſands of now unhappy people, and of reviving the former impor- 
tance of their beautiful city. V 
The excellent accommodations e ne of the numerous 
packets which belong to this port, Md which ply thence to Provi- 
dence and New York, ought. not to paſs unnoticed. | They are ſaid to 
be ſuperior to any thing of the kind in Europe. The appearance. of 
the iſlands in Narraganſet Bay, and of the circumjacent country, in 
the ſpring and ſummer ſeaſons, either from the land or water, is ex- 
tremely beautiful and charming. i cio ho a t 

PROVIDENCE, ſituated in latitude 41 51, on both ſides of Provi- 

dence river, is 35 miles from the ſea, and 30 N. by W. from Newport. N 
It is the oldeſt town in the ſtate. Roger Williams, and his compa- 
ny, were its firſt ſettlers in 1636. 

The town is divided into two parts by the river, and connected by 


the bridge already deſcribed. Ships of almoſt any ſize ſail up and f 
down the channel, which is marked out by ſtakes, erected at points, 

ſhoals and beds lying in the river, ſo that ſtrangers may come np to 6 
the town without a pilot. A ſhip of 950 tons, for the Eaſt India yy 
trade, was lately built in this town and fitted for ſea, In 1764, there f 


were belonging to the county of Providence, 534 ſail of veſſels, con- 
taining 4, 320 tons. In 1791, they had 129 fail, containing 11,942 
tons. . | Eee TEENS e e 
This town ſuffered much by the Indian war of 1675, when a num- 
ber of its inhabitants removed to Rhode Iſland for ſhelter. In the 
late war the caſe was reverſed; many of the inhabitants of that 
iſland removed to Providence. . . Fed 
The public buildings are an elegant meeting-houſe for Baptiſts, 80 
feet ſquare, with a lofty and beautiful ſteeple, and a large bell, caſt 
at the Furnace Hope, in Scituate 5 a meeting-houſe for Friends or 
Quakers ; three for Congregationaliſts, one of which lately erected, is 
the moſt elegant perhaps in the United States; an Epiſcopal church; a 
handſome court-houſe, 70 feet by 40, in which is depoſited a library 
for the uſe of the inhabitants of the town and country; a work-houſe, 
a market -houſe 8o feet long and 40 feet wide, and a brick IND] 


by 
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in which four ſchools are kept. The college edifice we have already 
mentioned. The houſes in this town are generally built 5 W * . 
„ 8 oug! 5 
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though there are ſome briek buildings which are large and elegant. 
At a convenient diſtance from the town a boſpital 27 the Goal pox 
and other diſeaſes has been erected. There are two ſpermaceti-works, 
a numher of diſtilleries, ſugar-houſes and other manufactories. Sev- 
eral forts were erected in and near Providence: during the late war, 
which, however, are not kept in repair. 'This town has an extenlive 
trade with Maſſachuſetts, Connecticut and part of Vermont; and from 
its advantageous ſituation, promiſes to be among the largeſt towns in 
New England. It ſends four repreſentatives to the General Aſſembly, 
the other towns in the county ſend but two. 
Briſtol is a pleaſant thriving town, about 1 5 Ng. north of Newport, : 
on the main. Part of the town was deſtroyed by the Britiſh, but it 
has ſince been rebuilt, It has an Epiſcopal and a Con regational 
church. This town is noted for railing large quantities 3 and 
other roots. & number of veſſels are owned by the inhabitants, 
and they carry on a conſiderable trade to Africa, the Weſt Indies, and 
to different parts of the United States. 

Warren is alſo a flouriſhing dyn —trades to the Welt ladies and 
other places, and builds ſhips, | 

Little Compton, called by the Jodies Seconner, is ſaid to be the belt 
culti vated townthip in the ſtate, and affords a greater ſupply of pro- 
viſions for market, ſuch as meats of the ſeveral kinds, butter, cheeſe, 
vegetables, &e. than any other town of its ſize. The inhabitants, who 
are an induſtrious and ſober people, and in theſe reſpects an example 
worthy the notice and imitation of their brethren in ſome other parts 
of the tate, manufacture linen and tow cloth, flannels, &c. of an ex- 
lent quality, and in conſiderable quantities for ſale. 

_ Eaſt Greenwich and Warwick are noted for making good cider 
and formerly for railing” tobacco for exportation. 

3 A few years fince there were about 500 Indians 5 in 

this ſtate. reater part of them reſide at Charleſtown. They 
' are peaceable TP well diſpoſed towards government, and ſpeak the 
Engliſh language. 
2 About four miles northeaſt of Plan lies a | 
ſmall village, called Pawtucket, a place of ſome trade, and famous for 
lamprey eels. Through this village runs Pawtucket river, which 
empties into Segkhonch river at this place, In this river is a beautiful 
fall of water, directly over which à bridge has been built, which 
divides the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts from the ſtate of Rhode 
Iſland. The fall, in its whole length, i is upwards of fifty feet. The 
water paſſes through ſeveral chaſms in a rock which runs diametrically 
acroſs the bed of the ſtream, and ferves as a dam to the Water. 
Several mills have been erected upon theſs falls; and che ſpouts and 
channels which have been conſtructed to conduct the ſtreams to their 
reſpective wheels, and the bridge, have taken very much from the 
beauty and grandeur of the ſcene; which would otherwiſe ne been 
iadeſeribabi) charming and romantic. 

In the town'of Middletown, on Rhode Iſland, 3 two 94 2 

Newport, is a place called Purgatory. It joins to the ſea on the 


from 
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of rocks, about 12 feet in diameter at top; and about 40 feet deep 


before you reach the water, of which, as it joins the ſea, it has always 
z large depth. The rocks on each ſide appear to have been once 
united, and were probably ſeparated by ſome convulſion in nature. 

Consrirbrion. ] The conſtitution of this ſtate is founded on the 
charter granted by Charles II. in 1663; and the frame of govern- 
ment was not effentially altered by the revolution. The legiſlature of 
the ſtate conſiſts of two branches, a ſenate or upper houſe, compoſed 
of ten members, beſides the governor and deputy governor, called, 
in the charter, ba, and a houſe of repreſentatives, compoſed of 
deputies from the ſeveral towns. The members of the legiſlature are 
choſeu'twice a year; and there are two ſeffions of this body annual- 
ly, viz. on he firſt Wedneſday f in 1 0 and the TW Wedau in 
October. 

The ſupreme executive power is veſted: in a oper nerb dr in his 
abſence, in the deputy governor, who, with' the aſſiſtants, ſecretary 
and general treafurer, are choſen annually in May by the fuffrages of 
the people. The governor preſides in the upper houſe, vu has only 
2 ſingle voice in enacting laws. 

There is one ſupreme judicial court, compoſed of Give Jridgits, whoſe 
Juriſdiction extends over ms pie ſtate, and 222 7 hold two Leun An- 
nually in each county. 
In each county, there is an infertor court of common pleas and "_ 
eral ſeſſions of the peace, held twice a year for the trial of cauſes not 
capital ariſing within the county, from which an appeal lies to Ws ſu- 
preme court. 
His rox. ] This tate was firſt ſettled from Maſſachuſetts. Mo- 
tives of the ſame kind with thoſe which are well known to have oc- 
caſioned the ſettlement of maſt of the other United States, gave birth 
to this. The emigrants from England who came to Mafachuſſetts, 
though they did not perfectly agree in religious ſentiments, had been 
tolerably united by their common zeal againſt the ceremonies of the 
church of England. But as ſoon as they were mu evo from eccle- 
ſiaſtical courts, and poſſeſſed of à charter allowing erty of con- 
ſcience, they fell into diſputes and contentions among themſelves. And 
notwithſtanding all their fufferings and complaints in Eng excit- 
ed by the principle of uniformity, (ſuch is human nature) e 
here were as fond of chis en e s thoſe from whoſe perſe tion 
they had fled. 

The true grounds of reli gious li borey were not embraced or under- 
Rood: at this time by any ſet. While all diſclaimed perſecution for 
the fake of conſcience, a regard for che public peace and for the preſ- 
ervation of the church of Chriſt from infection, together with che 
obſtinacy of the Heretics, was urged i in juſtification of that, which 
ſtripped of all its diſguiſes, the light of nature and tis laws of your 
in the moſt ſolemn manner condemn. 

Mr. Roger Williams, a miniſter who came over to New England i in 
1631, was charged with holding a variety of errors, and was on that 
account cruelly forced to leave his houſe, land, wife and children at 
Ts in the dead of winter, and to ſeek a reſidence without the im- 
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its of Maſſachuſetts. Governor Winthrop adviſed him to purſue his 


courſe to Nehiganſet, or Narraganſet Bay, which ke did, and fixed 


himſelf at Secunk or Seekhonck, now Rehoboth. But that place being 


within the bounds of Plymouth colony, Governor Winſlow, in a 
friendly manner, adviſed him to remove to the other ſide of the river, 
where the lands were not covered by any patent. Accordingly in 


1636, Mr. Williams and four others, croſſed Seekhonck river, and land- 


ed among the Indians, by whom they were hoſpitably received, and 
thus laid the foundation of a town, which from a ſenſe of God's mer- 


ciful Providence to him, he called Prxovipence. Here he was ſoon 


after joined by a number of others, and though they were ſecured 


from the Indians by the terror of the Enghſh, yet they, for a conſid- 
erable time, ſuffered much from fatigue and want; but they enjoyed 


liberty of conſcience, which has ever ſince been inviolably maintained 


in this ſtate. | | | 
The unhappy diviſions and contentions in Maſſachuſetts till pre- 
vailed, and in the year 1636, Gov. Winthrop ſtrove to exterminate 


„ 9 


the ſame points as the five queſtions debated between the Synod and 
Mr. Cotton, which are thus deſcribed by Dr. Mather: They were 
about the order of things in our union to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt z a- 
bout the influence of our faith in the application of his righteouſneſs ; 
about the uſe of our ſanctification in evidencing our juſtification 3 and 
about the conſideration of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt by men yet under a 
covenant of works; briefly, they were about the points whereupon 
depends the grounds of our aſſurance of bleſſedneſs in a better world.“ 
The whole colony of Maſſachuſetts, at this time, was in a violent 
ferment. The election of civil officers was carried by a party ſpirit, 
excited by religious diſſention. Thoſe who were baniſhed by the 
court, joined by a number of their friends, went in queſt of a new ſet- 
tlement, and came to Providence, where they were kindly entertained 
by Mr. R. Williams; who, by the aſſiſtance of Sir Henry Vane, jun. 
procured for them, from the Indians, Aquidnick, now Rhode Iſland. 
Here in 1638, the people, eighteen in number, formed themſelves into 


a body politic, and choſe Mr. Coddington their leader, to be their 


judge or chief magiſtrate. This ſame year the ſachems ſigned tlie 
deed or grant of the iſland. For which Indian gift, it is ſaid, they pai 


very dearly by being obliged to make repeated purchaſes of the ſame 


lands from ſeveral claimants. | 


Tze other parts of the ſtate were purchaſed of the natives at ſever- 


al ſucceſſive periods. 


In the year 1643, the people being deſtitute of a patent or any _ | 
authority, Mr. Williams went to England as agent, and by the aſiſt- 


-G Mag. B. 7.2. 17. th, 
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ance of Sir Henry Vane, jun. obtained by the Earl'of Warwick (ther? 
governor and admiral of all the plantations) and his council, a free 
and abſolute charter of civil incorporation of Providence Plantations 
in Narraganſet Bay.* This laſted until the charter granted by Charles 
II, in 1663, by which the incorporation was ſtyled, the Engliſh colony 
of Rhode Ifland and Providence Plantations in New England.” 'This 
charter, without any eſſential een, has remained the foundation 


of their government ever ſince. 


As the original inhabitants of this Nate were honda. for the 
fake of conſcience, a moſt liberal and free toleration was eſtabliſhed by 
them. Mr. Williams became a Baptiſt in a few years after his ſettling 
at Providence, and was active in forming a church of that perfuaſion 
in 1639, but ceaſed to walk with it the following year. This church, 


m 1653, diſagreed about the rite of laying on of hands, ſome holding 


it neceſſary to church communion, others eſteeming it indifferent 
upon which the church divided. At Newport Mr. John Clark and 
ſome others formed a church, in 1644, on the principles of the Bap- 
cis; which church was afterwards divided like that ar Providence. 
In 1700, the Friends or Quakers meeting houſe was built in New- 


port. Their yearly meeting, till Gov. Coddington's death, was held 
in his houſe, and he died a member of that body in 1688. 


In 1720, there was a Congregational church gathered at Nw, 


and the Rev. Nathaniel Clap was ordained its paſtor Out of this 


church another was formed in 1728. The worſhip of God accord- 


ng to the rites of the church of England was inſtituted here in 1706, 
by the ſociety for propagati > For goſpel in foreign parts. And in 
1738, there were ſeven wor 


pping aſſemblies in this town, and a 
large ſociety of Quakers at Portfmouth, at the other end of the iſland. 
In 1630, the colony was filled with inhabitants and chieffy by the 
natural inereaſe of the ſettlers. The number of ſouls in the ſtate at 


this time was 5 1799 35s of which 1 no more than 985 were Indians, and 


1648 negroe 2 


Inu #7 38, 738, there were above one hundred fall of veſſels belonging to 


. 
The — of Rhode Ifland; na its local Gtuation; FRE ever ren 
leſs expoſed to the incurſions of the nei hbouring Indians, and from 
the French from Canada, than their cigbbours in Maſſachuſetts and 


5 Connecticut. Many of the colony have, from its firſt eſtabliſhment, 


ſſed the de of che Quakers, which forbad them to fight. 
For theſe reafons che colony has been very little concerned in the old 


wars with the French and Indians. In the expedition againſt 


Port Royal in 1710, and in the abortive attempt __ Canada in 
1711, they had ſome forces. Towards the intended expedition a- 


gainſt Canada in 1746, they raiſed 300 men, and equipped a floop of 


war with loo ſeamen ; but in their voyage to Nova Scotia, they met 


| with misfortunes and returaed. | Soon after, the deſign was dropped. 


Through the whole of the late unnatural war with Great Britain, 


e inhabitants of this ſtate manifeſted a patriotic ſpirit; their 


troops behaved gallantly, and they are honoured in having pro- 
duced the ſecond general in the field.“ A valuable 
General. Green. 1 8 
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A valuable ane; of the hiſtory of this ſtate was written and pub. 
jſhed in 1 738, by the Rev. Mr. ee a 19 miniſter, to which 


the reader is referred. 
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Srrbarion AND Exrexr. 
0 Leben tes | and 42* 21 N. Iatitud 
reat 100 41? 422 atitude 
Greateſt Breadth 5 between foe 5/ ant 39 40 E. longitude. 
-Younvanir % OUNDED nk? Yo Maſſachuſetts ; eaſt, by 
Ps. Rhode Iſland ; fouth, by the ſound which 
divides it from Long Ifland;; weſt, by the ſtate of New Vork. 
The diviſional line between Connecticut and Maſſachuſetts, as ſet- 
tled in 1713, was found to be about 72 miles in length. The line 
dividing Connecticut from Rhode Ifland, was ſettled in 1728, and 


- found bo be about 45 miles. The foaccoalty from ebe mouth'oF Par 


katuk river, which forms a part of the eaſtern boundary of Connec- 
ticut, in a direct ſouthweſterly line to the mouth of Byram river, is 
reckoned at about go miles. The line between Connecticut and New 


York, runs from latitude 41 to latitude 42 2, 72 miles. 3 | 
eut contains about 4674 ſquare miles; equal to about 2,640,000 acres.“ 


CIVIL Divis ions. ] Connecticut is divided into eight counties, and 


about 100 townſhips. Each townfhip is a corporation, inveſted with 
power to hold lands, chooſe its own town-officers, to make prudential 
laws, the penalty of tranſgreſſion not to exceed twenty ſhillings, and 


to chooſe its own repreſentatives to the General Aſſembly. The 


townſhips are generally divided into two or more pariſhes, in each of 


which is one or more places for uote worthip, and ſchool-houſes at 


convenient diſtances. 


The names of the. counties, their ern erg and population, i in 


| 2799, were as follows: 


. Conti, | To bo J No.Femal. | Slaves. | Chief Towns. . 
' Hartford I 38,029 | 18,724 , 263 | Haxrroap 
New Haven | 30,830 | 15,258. | 433 | Ne. Hayes 


8 


aur ee New Lenden 33,200 {Pave | 586 8 
Fairfield 36,250 17,541 I 797 1 os 

5 Windham 28,921 | 14,406 |. 184 Windham 
enen, | | 38,755 ne, |. Litchfield 

L Middleſex 148,855 ][ 94632 | 221 | 4 xx n 

„ 2 121% | 6,510 14 21 Tolland _ 
"Total, Eight 9 55 237,946 119,448 2,764 pad 
; = "Rina? 


my » | Blodyet, i in. bis may.of 8 the mech line, of chisſtate 95 miles ; 


and the line on the ſea-coaſt 106 miles; and the contents of the ſtate pp — miles, 


- Bug this, I apprehend, is too . an eſtimate. 
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and eighty tons each, in os 
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Rivxks.] The principal rivers in this ſtate are Connecticut, Hou. 
fat onick, the Thames, and their branches. Under the heads of New 
Hampſhire and Maſſachuſetts, we have already deſcribed Connecticut 


river, till it enters this ſtate. Soon after it enters the bounds of Con- 


necticut, it paſſes over Enfield Falls, to render which navigable for 
boats, a company has been conſtituted, and a ſum of money raiſed by 
lottery. At Windſor it receives Windſor Ferry river, from the weſt, . 
which is formed by the junction of Farmington and Poquabock riv- 
ers. At Hartford it meets the tide, and thence flows in a crooked 
channel, into Long Ifland Sound: It is from 95 to ro rods ae 


130, miles from its mouth. 


At its mouth is a bar of ſand which conſi derably obſtructs che nav- 


igation. Ten ſeet water at full tides is found on this bar, and the 


ſame depth to Middleton. The diſtance of the bar from this place, 


as the river runs, is 36 miles. Above Middleton are ſeveral ſhoals 


which ſtretch quite acroſs the river. Only ſix feet water is found on 
the ſhoal at high tide, and here the tide ebbs and flows but abdut 
eight inches. About three miles below Middleton; the river is con- 


tracted to about 40 rods in breadth, by two high mountains. Almoſt 


every where elſe the banks are low, and ſpread into fine, extenſive 
meadows... In the ſpring floods, which generally happen in May, 
theſe meadows are covered with water: At Hartford the water ſome- 
times riſes 20 feet above the eommon ſurface of the river, and, having 


all to paſs through the above - mentioned ſtreight, or narrows, it is 
fometimes two or three weeks before it returns to its uſual bed. Thefe 


floods add nothing to the depth of water on the bar at the mouth of 


the river; this bar king too far off in the ſound to be affected * 
them. 


On this bee, ul river; whoſe banks are ſottled almoſt 6 to its e ene 


are many pleaſant, neat, well built towns. On its weſtern bank, from 
its mouth northward, are the towns of Saybrook, Haddam, Middleton, 
Weathersfield, Hartford, Windſor and Suffield. On its eaſtern bank, 


as you aſcend the river are, Lyme, Eaſt Haddam, Glaſtenbury, Eaſt 
Hartford, Eaſt Windſor, and Enfield»: : 

This river is navigable to Hartford, We of fifty miles from its 
mouth, and the produce of the country. for two hundred miles above 
is brought thither iti boats. The boats which are uſed in this buſineſs 
are flat bottomed, long and narrow, for the convenience of going up 


ſtream, and of ſo light a make as to be portable in carts. Before the 
late improvements on this river, by the conſtruction of locks and 


canals, they were taken out of the river at three different carrying 
places, all of which made 15 miles. Theſe obſtructions, judging from 
the completion of ſome works and the for wardneſs of _— will, in 
a few years, it is probable, be all removed. 

Sturgeon, ſalmon, and ſhad, are caught in plenty, in ; their ſeaſon, 
from the mouth of the river upwards, Scoping ty ſturgeon, which do 


not aſcend the upper falls; beſides a variety of ſmall ſh, ſuch as pike, 
; ws” , pearch, &c. 
0 


m this river were employed in 1789, three brigs of one hondiet 
Eatopean ae 3 bs fag 5 fixty 2 5 
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| fixty to one hundred and fifty tons, in the Weſt India trade ; beſides 
a few fiſhermen, and forty or fifty coalting-veſſcls. The trade and 


navigation. of Hartford have increaſed ſince. 
One branch of the Houſatonick“ riſes in Laneſborough, the other 


; in Windſor, both in Berkſhire county in Maſſachuſetts. It paſſes 
through a number of pleaſant towns, and empties into the ſound be- 
_ tween Stratford and Milford. It is navigable 12 miles to Derby. 


A bar of ſhells at its mouth, obſtructs its navigation for large veſſels. 


In this river, between Saliſbury and Canaan, ts a catara&, where the 


water of the whole river, which is 150 yards wide, falls about 60 feet 


perpendicular, in a perfect, white ſheet, exhibiting a ſcene exceedingly 


grand and beautiful. 8 | | 

Naugatuk is a ſmall river which riſes in Torrington, and empties 

into the Houſatonick at Derby” © „ 
The Thames empties into Long Iſland Sound at New London. It 


is navigable 14 miles, to Norwich Landing. Here it loſes its name, 


and branches into Shetucket on the eaſt, and Norwich or Little river 
on the weſt. The city of Norwich ſtands on the tongue of land be- 
tween theſe rivers. Little river, about a mile from its-mouth, has a 


remarkable and very romantic cataract. A rock 10 or 12 feet in 


perpendicular height, extends quite acroſs the channel of the river, 


Over this the whole river pitches in one entire ſheet upon a bed of 


rocks below. Here the river is compreſſed into a very narrow channel 


between two craggy cliffs, one of which towers to a conſiderable 


height. The channel deſcends gradually, is very crooked, and cov- 
ered with pointed rocks. Upon theſe the water ſwiftly tumbles, 
foaming with the moſt violent agitation, 15 or 20 rods, into a broad 


baſon which ſpreads before it. At the bottom of the perpendicular 


— 


principal of which are Muddy Brook, and Five Mile river. 


falls, the rocks are curiouſſy excavated by the conſtant pouring of the 
water. Some of the cavities, which are all of a circular form, are 


five or ſix feet deep. The ſmoothneſs of the water above its deſcent 


— the regularity and beauty of the perpendicular fall—the tremen- 
dous roughneſs of the other, and the craggy, towering cliff which im- 
pends the whole, preſent to the view of the ſpectator a ſcene indeſcrib- 
ably delightful and majeſtic, On this river are ſome of the fineſt 
mill-ſeats. in New England, and thoſe immediately below the falls, 
occupied by Lathrop's mills, are perhaps not exceeded by any in the 
world. Acroſs the mouth of this river is a broad, commodious bridge, 


in the form of a wharf, built at a great expenſe. . 


Shetucket river, the other branch of the Thames, four miles from 
its mouth, receives Quinnabaug which has its ſource in Brimfield 


in Maſſachuſetts; thence paſling through Sturbridge and Dudley in 
F Maſſachuſetts, it croſſes into Connecticut, and divides  Pomfret from 


Killingly, Canterbury from Plainfield, and Liſbon from Preſton, and 


then mingles with the Shetucket. In paſſing through this hilly coun. 


try, it tumbles over many falls, two of which, one in 'Thompſon, the 
other in Brooklyn, are 30 feet each, and affords a vaſt number of fine 
mill-ſeats. In its courſe it receives a number of tributary ſtreams, the 


| 333 Shetucket 
* An — name, ſignifying over the mountain, © 
8 2 
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Shetucket river is formed by the junction of Willamantick and 


| Mount Hope rivers, which ante between Windham and Lebanon. 


In Liſbon it receives Little river; and at a little diſtance farther the 
Quinnabaug, and empties as above. 
- Theſe 1ivers are fed: by numberleſs brooks from every part of the 


| country. At the mouth of Shetucket, is a bridge of timber 124 feet 


in length, ſupported at each end by pillars, and eld up in the middle 
dy braces on che top, in the nature of an arch. 

Paukatuck rive:, is an inconſiderable ſtream, a branch of which 
heads in 1 and empties into Stonington harbour, It forms 
part of the dividing line between Connecticut and Rhode Iſland. 

Eaſt, or North Haven river, riſes in Southington, not far from 4 
bend in Farmington river, and paſſing —_ Wallingford and 
North Haven, falls into New Haven harbour. has been meditated 
to connect the ſource of this river with Farmington river, 

Eaſt and Weſt rivers are inconfiderable ſtreams, bounding 4 the city 
of New Haven on the eaſt and weſt, _ 

Welt of the Houſatonick, are a number of ſmall rivers which fall 
into the Sound. Among theſe is Byram river, noticeable only as form- 
ing a part of the boundary between New York and Connecticut. But 
neither this, nor any of the others, are Fonkderable enough to merit 
particular deſcriptions. _ | 

HakBOuxs. ] The two principal harbours are at New 3 and 
New Haven. The former opens to the ſouth. From the light-houſe, | 
which ſtands at the mouth of the harbour, to the town, is about three 


miles; the breadth is three quarters of a mile, and in ſome places more. 


The harbour has from five to fix fathom Water-—2 clear bottom 


tough ooze, and as far as one mile above the town is entirely ſecure, 
— commodious for large ſhips. 


New Haven harbour is greatly inferior to that of New x” 8 


It is a bay which ſets up northerly from the ſound, about four miles. 


Its entrance is about half a mile wide, It has very good anchorage, 
and two arid an half fathom at low water, and three fathom and four 
feet at common tides, 

About a mile from the tovrn, on the el. " pier rs creed, at 
which veſſels of ſuch ſize as cannot come up to the wharf, lade and 
unlade. A ſum of money has lately begn raiſed by lottery for the 
propoſe of extending the long wharf to this pier, and the work is part- 


ly accompliſhed. When completed, this wharf will be the longeſt i in 
the United States, and will be a vaſt benefit to the town. 


The whole of the ſea-coaſt is indented with harbours, many of 
which are ſafe and commodious, but are not ſuſficiently uſed to merit 
2 deſcription. 

CLimaTE, Sor. AND. Rae .J. Connecticut, though ſub- 
je& to the extremes of heat and cold in their ſeaſons, and to frequent 
ſudden changes, is very healthful. The northweſt winds, in the win- 
ter ſeaſon, are often extremely ſevere and piercing, occaſioned by the 
great. body of ſnow. which lies concealed from the diſſolving he char 


of the ſun, in the immenſe foreſts north and northweſt. The 
ang ſerene e of che 8 er, makes amends for 


18 -.- ſeverity 
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{ſeverity of the weather, and is favourable to health and longevity. 
Connecticut is generally broken land, made up of mountains, hills and 
vallies; and is exceedingly well watered. Some ſmall parts of it are 
thin and barren. It lies in the fifth and ſixth northern climates, and 
has a ſtrong, fertile ſoil. Its principal productions are Indian corn, 
rye, wheat in many parts of the ſtate, oats, and barley, which are 
heavy and good, and of late, buck wheat —flax in large quantities 
ſome hemp, potatoes of ſeveral kinds, pumpkins, turnips, peas, beans, 
Re. &c. Fruits of all kinds, which are common to the climate. The 
ſoil is very well calculated for paſture and mowing, which enables 
the farmers to feed large numbers of neat cattle and horſes. Actual 
calculation has evinced, that any given quantity of the beſt mowi 
land in Connecticut, produces about twice as much clear profit, as 
the ſame quantity of the beſt wheat land in the ſtate of New York. 
Many farmers, in the eaſtern part of the ſtate, have lately found their 
advantage in raiſing mules, which are carried from the ports of 
Norwich and New London, to the Weſt India iſlands, and yield a 
handſome profit. The beef, pork, butter and cheeſe of Connecticut 
are equal to any in the world. | . | 


Taps. ] | The trade of Connedticut is principally with the Walk 


India iſlands, and is carried on in veſſels from ſixty. to an hundred 
and forty tons. The exports conſiſt of horſes, mules, oxen; oak 
ſtaves, hoops, pine boards, vak plank, beams, Indian corn, fiſh, beef, 
py &c. Horſes, live cattle and lumber, are permitted in the Dutch, 
_ Daniſh, and French ports. . . 
Connecticut has a large number of coaſting veſſels. N in 
carrying the produce of the ſtate to other ſtates. To Rhode Iſland, 
Maſſachuſetts and New Hampſhire, they carry pork, wheat, corn and 
rye. To North and South Carolinas and Georgia, butter, cheeſe, ſalt- 
ed beef, cyder, apples, potatoes, hay, &c. and receive in return, rice, 
indigo and money. But as New York is nearer, and the ſtateof the 
markets always well known, much of the produce of Connecticut, 
eſpecially of the weſtern parts, is carried there; particularly pot and 
pearl aſhes, flax ſeed, beet, pork, cheeſe and butter, in large quantities, 
oft of the produce of Connecticut river, from the parts of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, New Hampfhire and Vermont, as well as of Connecticut, 
which are adjacent, goes to the ſame market. Conſiderable quantities 
of the produce'of the eaſtern parts of the ftate, are marketed at Bo. 


ton, Providence, and Norwich. 3 „ 
The value of the whole etported produce and commodities. from 
this ſtate, before the year 1774, was then eſtimated at about ¶ 200, 000 
lawful money, annually. In the year ending September 30, 1791, 


» 


the amount of ſoreign exports from this ſtate was 710,340 dollars, 
beſides articles carried to different parts of the United States, to a 
great amount. In the year ending September 30, F798, the value 
of exports from this ſtate was 770, 239 dollars. This tate owns ant 
employs in the foreign and eoaſting trade, 32,867 tons of ſhipping. - 
 Manvuxacrurzs.] The farmers in Connecticut and their . 
lies, are moſtly clothed in plain, decent, homeſpun cloth. Their lin- 
ens and woollens are e in the family way; and albough 
DST "C3 | JF 
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quantities can be exported to | 
rate than they can be had from Europe. F RG i candles, 
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they are generally of a coarſer kind, they are of a ſtronger texture, 
and much more durable than thoſe imported from France and Great 
Britain. Many of their cloths are fine and handſome. . Very conſid- 
erable attention has been paid in this ſtate to the culture of filk, 
To this purpoſe ſilk- worms have been reared, and large orchards of 
mulberry trees have been planted, and the ſucceſs of theſe attempts 


has been ſuch as to promiſe not only a ſepply of this valuable article 
for the inhabitants, but a ſurpluſſage for exportation” 

A woollen manufactory has been eftablithed at Hartford. The 
legiſlature of the ſtate has encouraged it, but it is now on the 
decline. Mr. Chittendon of New Haven, has invented a uſeful 
machine for bending and cutting card- teeth. This machine is put in 


motion by a manderil twelve inches in length, and one inch in di- 


ameter. Connected with the manderil are fix parts of the machine, 
independent of each other ; the firſt, introduces a certain length of 
wire into the chops of the cormne; the ſecond, ſhuts the chops and 
holds faſt the wire in the middle until it is finiſhed ; the third, cuts 
off the wire; the fourth, doubles the tooth in proper form; the fifth, 


makes the laſt bend; and the ſixth, delivers the finiſhed tooth from 


the machine. The manderil is moved by a band wheel, five feet in 
diameter, turned by a crank. One revolution of the manderil makes 
one tooth; ten are made in a ſecond, and 36,000 in an hour. With 
one machine like this, teeth enough might be made to fill cards ſuffi- 
cient for all the card manufacturers in New England. In New Haven 
are linen and button manufactories, which flouriſh; and a cotton man- 
ufactory, lately eſtabliſhed on a large ſcale, and likely to ſucceed, In 
:Hartford are glaſs-works, a ſnuff and powder-mill, and iron-works, and 
a flitting-mill. lron-works are eſtabliſhed alſo at Saliſbury, Norwich, and 
other parts of the ſtate. At Stafford is a furnace at which are made 
large quantities of hollow ware, and other ironmongery, ſufficient to 
ſupply the whole ſtate. Paper is manufactured at Norwich, Hartford, 
New Haven and in Litchfield county. Nails, of every ſize, are made 
in almoſt every town and 3 in Connecticut; ſo that conſiderable 

1e neighbouring ſtates, and at a better 


leather, ſhoes and boots, are manufactured in this ſtate. Oil-mills, of 
anew and very ingenious conſtruction, have been erected in ſeveral 
parts of the ſtate. A duck manufactory has been eſtabliſhed at Strat- 
ford, and it is ſaid is doing well. 5 FBS ps 


_ > PopuLartiION AND CHARACTER. ] Connecticut is the moſt popu» 
__- lous, in proportion to its extent, of any of the Thirteen States. It is 
-  daid out in fmall farms from fifty to three or four hundred acres each, 


Which are held by the farmers in fee ſimple; and are generally cul- 


tivated as well as the nature of the ſol wilt admit. The ſtate is 


*<hequered with innumerable roads or high ways croſſing each other 


in every direction. A traveller, in any of theſe roads, even in the 
moſt unſettled parts of the ſtate, will ſeldom paſs more than two or 
three miles without finding a houſe or cottage, and a farm under iy, 


improvements as to afford the neceſfaries for the ſupport of a family. 


The whole ſtate reſembles a well cultivated garden, SON wi 
Hr ES 1 95 a „ | | that 


: 


neceſſaries and conveniences of life in great plenty. _ e 
In 1756, the number of inhabitants in Connecticut was 130, 61 1. In 

1774, there were 197,856 ſouls. In 18 years the increaſe was 67,245. 
From 1774 to 1782, the increaſe was but 11,294 perſons. This com- 
paratively ſmall increaſe of inhabitants may be ſatisfactorily accounted 
for from the deſtruction of the war, and the numerous emigrations to 
Vermont, the weſtern parts' of New Hampſhire, New York and the 


other ſtates. 


The inhabitants are almoſt entirely of Engliſh deſcent. There 


are no Dutch, French, or Germans, and very few Scotch or Iriſh 
people in any part of the ſtate. * 


4 


of having all their diſputes, even thoſe of the moſt trivial kind, ſettled 
according to lau. The prevalence of this litigious ſpirit, affords em- 
ployment and ſupport for a numerous body of lawyers. The number 
of actions entered annually upon the ſeveral dockets in the ſtate, 
juſtifies the above obſervations. That. party ſpirit, however, which 
is the bane of political happineſs, has not raged with ſuch. violence in 
this ſtate as in Maſſachuſetts and Rhode Iſland. Public proceedings 
have been conducted generally, and eſpecially of late, with much 
calmneſs and candour. 'The people are well informed in regard to 
their rights, and judioious in the methods they adopt to ſecure them. 


The ſtate enjoys a great ſhare of political tranquillity, and its inhab- 


Atants are firm ſupporters of the federal government. | 
The clergy, who are numerous, and, as a body, very reſpectable, 
have hitherto preſerved a kind of ariſtocratical balance in the very 
demoeratical government of the ſtate ; which has happily operated as 
a check upon the overbearing ſpirit of republicaniſm. It has been 
lamented that the unhappy religious diſputes which have too much 
prevailed among ſome of the clergy, and an inattention to the quali- 
flications of thoſe who have been admitted to the ſacred office, have 
heretofore, conſiderably- diminiſhed their influence. It is a pleaſing 


circumſtance that the rage for theological diſputation is abating; and 


greater ſtrictneſs is obſerved in the admiſſion of candidates to the 
miniſtry. Their influence is on the increaſe; and it is no doubt 


to be attributed in part, to their increaſing influence, that an evident 
| reformation in the manners of the people of this ſtate, has taken place 


ſince the Peace. hs 


so. ] Such as is happily adapted to a republican govern- 


"Re 
ment. Ag to the mode of e e church government and diſei- 
pline, it might not improperly be cal 


within itſelf. The churches, however, (amounting to about 200, of 
the Congregational denomination, in which are about 20,000 communi- 


cants and 1 70 paſtors) are not independent of each other; they are aſſocĩ - 


ated for mutual benefit and convenience. The aſſociations have power 
do licenſe candidates for the miniſtry, to conſult for the general wel- 


2 neren av 
that degree of mduſtry that is neceſſary to happineſs, produces the 


In addition to what has been already ſaid under New England ir 5 
may be obſerved, that the people of Connecticut are remarkably fond _ 


Ot i ed a republican religion. Each 
church has a ſeparate juriſdiction, and claims authority to chooſe its 
own miniſter, to exerciſe ng 6-24 and to enjoy goſpel ordinances - 


* 


— 
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fare, and to recommend meaſures to be adopted by ide churches, but 
have no authority to enforce them. When diſputes ariſe in churches, 
eguncils are called, by the parties, to ſettle them; but their power is 
only adviſory. There are eleven aſſociations in the ſtate and they 
meet twice in a year. Theſe are all combined in one general aſſocia· 
tion formed in 1709, conſiſting of cc from the e alſecia. 


tions which meet annually. 


All religions that are conſiſtent mah the peace of forioty, are toler- 
ated | in Connecticut; and a ſpirit of liberality and catholiciſm is in- 
ereafing.. There are very few religious fects: in this ſtate. The bulk 
of the RS are Congregationaliſts. Beſides theſe: there are Epiſco- 
palians and Baptiſts; and formerly there was a ſociety of Sandima- 
nians at New Haven; but they are now reduced to a very mall mim- 
ber. The Epiſcopalian churches are „dei e ard are wwakr the 

intendance of a biſhop. 
AMAGES, SUSTAINED IN' THE LATE Wan. 1 After the. eftabliſh- 


| e te peace in 1783, a number of gentlemen were appointed 


by the General Aſſembly to eſtimate the damages done by the Britiſh 
troops, in the ſeyeral towns which they ee The following i is 


wt Amount of Loſſes, 


mme xeſult of their inquiries; - 


New London, (burnt by Benedict Arnold, 


September. 6, 7810 3 I Caisse 15 6 
Groton, do, . EO wn . TOO ANSED Ot 
nee towns, do, ; RS BTL y $806. 9 7 
| AY - dr i 8 
Norwalk, (burnt by the Pritiſh, REIT e Fer ig 
ee Property * other Toes, VV 

e 75 FF 
1 e 5 | £63365 11 8 
——Lofer of men who gave 0 their eco ot on ont, 39 1 7 440 
Vl 4 ti rote nfo 93 
* Fairfield, (burnt 1779) 2 £40809 2 10 
New Haven, ravaged by governor Tryon, Joly £7 ah £. 2089 7 6 
Eaft Haren, do. 00. "4,892 r 
Weſt * hit 1 e ha - 0 


* — _ 
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The foregoing eſtimate includes merchandize and public buildings. 
Excluſive ef theſe, the loſſes are eſtimated at £167,000. To com- 
penfate the ſufferers, the General Court, in May 1792, granted them 
Foo, ooo acres of the weſtern part of the reſerved lands of Connecti- 
cut, which lie weſt of Pennfylvania, S. of the welt: end of Lake Erie. 
Cui Towns.] There are a. great- number of very pleaſant 
tovyns, both maritime and inland, in Connecticut. It contains five cities, 
incorporated with extenſive. juriſdiction in civil cauſes. Two of 
theſe, Hartford and New Haven, are capitals of the ſtate. The Gen- 
eral Aſſembly is holden at the former in May, and at the latter in Oe- 
tober, annually. e ? 

- HaxTeord (city) is ſituated at the head of ſhip navigation on the 
welt ſide of Connecticut river, about fifty miles from its entrance into 
the ſound. Its buildings are a ſtate-houſe, two churches for Congre- 

ee and one for Epiſcopalians, beſides between 400 and 500 
dwelling houſes, a number of which are handſomely built with brick. 
This city contains upwards of 4000 inhabitants. A bill of mortality, 
for 10 years ſucceſſively, exhibits one death only for 65 of the who 
number of inhabitants. | | | | | | 
The town is divided by a fmall river, with high romantic banks. 
Over this river is a bridge connecting the two diviſions of the town. 
Hartford is advantageouſly ſituated for trade, has a very fine back 
country, enters largely into the manufacturing buſineſs, and is a rich, 
— commercial town. A bank has lately been eſtabliſhed 
an this city. VVV 5 
T Nzw Haven (eity) lies round the head of a bay, which makes up 
about four miles north from the found. It covers part of a large plain, 
which is circumſcribed on three fides by high hills or- mountains. 
Two ſmall rivers bound the city eaſt and weſt. The town was orig- 
anally laid out in ſquares of fixty rods, Many of thefe ſquares have 
been divided by croſs ſtreets. Four Rreets run northweſt and fouth- 
_ eaſt, theſe are croſſed by others at right angles. Near the centre of the 
city is the public ſquare, on and around which are the public build- 
_ dings, which are, a ſtate-honſe, college and chapel, three churches for 
Congregationaliſts and one for Epiſcopalians. Fheſe are all handſome 
and commodious buildings. Fhe , HIT , chapel, ſtate-houſe, 
and one of the churches are of brick. | The public ſquare is encircled 
with rows of trees, which render it both convenient and delightful. 
Its beauty, however, is greatly diminiſhed by the burial ground, and 
Jeverab of the public buildings, which oecupy a conſiderable part of it. 
Many of the ſtreets are ornamented with two rows of trees, one on 
ach fide, which giye the city a rural appearance. The proſpect 
from the ſteeples is tly variegated and extremely beautiful. There 
are about 50o dwelling houſes in the city, principally of wood, and 
well built, and ſome of them elegant. The ſtreets are ſandy but neat 
and cleanly, Within the limits of the city, are 4000 ſouls.” About one 
in 70 die annually ; this proves the healthfulneſs of its climate. In- 
deed as to pleaſantneſs of ſituation and ſalubrity of air, New Haven 
is hardly exceeded by _ city, in America, It carries on a nog 1 


” con EIS ur. 


ble trade with New Vork and the Weſt India inder and ſeveral 
kinds of manufactures, and is flouriſhing. '- 

Nxw Loxpox (city) ſtands on the weſt fide of the river Thames, 
near its entrance into the ſound, in latitude 419 25ʃ. It has two places 
for public worſhip, one for Epiſcopalians and one for Congregation- 
aliſts, about 300 dwelling houſes, and 4600 inhabitants. Its harbour 
is the beſt in Connecticut. It is defended by fort Trumbull and fort 
Griſwold, the one in New London, the other in Groton. © A con- 
ſiderable part of the town was burnt by the pine areas range Arnold 
in 1781. It has ſince been rebuilt.  -: - 

Nox wic (city) ſtands at the head of Thames river, 14 miles north 
from New London, It is a commercial. city, at the head of naviga- 
tion, and has a rich and extenſive back country. Its ſituation upon 
a river which affords a great number of convenient ſeats for mills and 
water machines of all kinds, renders i it very eligible 1 in a. manufactural 
view. 

be inhabitants improve the advantages which nature has ſo 

liberally given them. They manufacture paper of all kinds, ſtockings, 
clocks and watches, chaiſes, buttons, ſtone and earthen ware, wire, 
oil, chocolate, bells, anchors, and all kinds of forge work. The city 
contains about 450 dwelling houſes, a court-houſe, and two churches 
for Congregationaliſts, and one for Epiſcopalians, and about 3000 
inhabitants. The city is in threę detached, compact diviſions; viz. 
Chelſea, at the landing. the Town, and. Bean Hill; in the latter diviſion ; 
is an academy; and in the town is a ſchool ſupported by a donation 
from Dr. Daniel Lathrop, deceaſed; - The courts: of law are held Ws. 
ternately at New London and Norwich. 
Miprzrox (city) is pleaſantly ſituated on the altar bank of | 
Connecticut river, fifteen miles ſouth af Hartford. It is the princi- 
pal town in Middleſex county has about 300 houſes a court-houſe 
Done church for Congregationaliſts one for Epiyopdliansi—y naval 
office—and carries on 2 conſiderable trade. 

Four miles ſouth of Hartford is WzTHersFIELD, a very -pliaſane 
town of between two and three hundred houſes, ſituated on a fine ſoil, 
with an elegant brick church for Congregationaliſts. A. fair is 
held here twice a year. This town is noted for raiſing onions.” 
Windſor, Farmin gton, Litchfield, Milford, Stratford, Fairfield, | 

Guilford, Stamford, Windham, Suffield a 1 Enficld, are all conſider- 

able and very pleaſant towns. 
Turn? JKE Roaps,] The firſt. aus. in this fate, 8 this 
kind of improvement in roads, was made about the year 1791 or 1792 
on the road leading from Norwich to New London, a diſtance of, 
about 14 miles, "This road was conſidered as among the worſt in 
the ſtate, being almoſt impaſſable with carriages. Now, gentlemen 
who have travelled i in England, and have lately paſſed. this road, 
affirm, that it is little inferior to the heſt turnpike roads in England. 
Notwithſtanding the great expenſe of firſt makin 75 this road, and ſince, 
in kkeping it in conſtant good repair, the toll, for the whole diſtance - 
of 14 miles, is only the trifling ſum of fx cents for a horſe and chaiſe, 
and nothing for foot paſſengers: And yet, though this road is not b 
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any means a great thorough-fare, the: pen receive à handſome 
| compenſation for their expenditure. | 

When turnpike roads were firſt eſtabliſhed in Eagland, about 50 
years ſince, the innovation occaſioned great diſturbances and ſome 
riots. Though matters did not proceed to theſe lengths here, yet 
the plan when firſt propoſed, and in its operation, met with violent 


oppoſition from the neighbouring farmers and others. Theſe 


ſame farmers and oppoſers are now, however, among the firſt to 
applaud the undertakers, and their improvements; for they now 

find that zo oxen will conyey to market, what was formerly a heavy 

load for four; and the ſaving in time, in wear and tare of carriages, 

independent of the greater ſafety and convenience of travelling, and 

the riſe of property, in conſequence of a good road running by their 

doors, is far more valuable to them than the trifling toll to which 

they are ſubje&ed.. .' 

An iſſue of this ent fo pleaſing and ſo unexpetted; did 
not fail to produce its effect throughout the e and the conſequence 
has been, that the laſt ſeſſion of the General Aſſembly was crowded 
with petitions, from all parts of the ſtate, for liberty to eſtabliſh turn- 
Pike roads: One, among others was, to eſtabliſh a turnpike on the 
road between Norwich and Providence, a very bad piece of road, 
This and ſome few others of the petitions were granted, The legiſla- 
ture, for wiſe reaſons, thought beſt to check in ſome degree the rage 
2 tri pies; thinking) probably, lat 2 good thing _—_ be over. 
done. 
| N roads, next to canals, may be reckoned among the great- 
eſt of all inland improvements. No tax can operate with more Slice 
and equality than that of turnpikes ; ſince all who are benefited by 
them, ſtrangers as well as others, muſt contribute towards their ſup- 
port. The neighbourin farmers, who now very unequally bear the 
_ expenſe of making and keeping in repair, the roads in their vicinity, 
would be freed, in a great meaſure, from ſo heavy a burden. Since im- 
provements of this kind have ſo ſueceſsfully commenced in Connecti- 
cut and Pennſylyania,. we cannot but with pleafure anticipate: the 
ſpread of this kind of enterprize in the other ſtates; and that ſhortly” 
the United States will be as celebrated for the excelleney of their roads, 
as they are for their Japroyements in baer neh and the arts 
and ſciences... |. 

CovustosiriEs. 7 Two miles weſt of New Haven i is a mountain, 

on the top of which is a cave, remarkable for having been the reſi. 
dence of generals Whaley and Goffe, two of the judges of Charles I. 
who was OE . They arrived at Boſton, July 1660, and came to 
New Haven the following year, and retired and concealed themſelves 
behind Weſt, Mountain, three miles from New Haven. They ſoon af- 


ter removed to Milford, where they lived concealed until October, 


1664 ; when they returned to New Haven, and immediately proceed. 
ed to Hadley, where they remained concealed for about ten years, in 
which time Whaley died, and Goffe ſoon after fled. In 1665, John 
Dixwell, Eſq. another of the king's judges, viſited them while at 
nn afterwards 8 to New Evens where he lived many 
years, 


ſtanding to this day, with this infcription, ]. D. 
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Fears, and was known: by the name of hn Davids. Here he died, | 
and was buried in the public burying-place, where his 15. dect is 


nnd 
March 18th, in the 82d year of his age, 1688.“ 
CoLLEGES, Acabzutzs AND: ScrooLs.] In no part of te wk 
5s the education of all ranks of people more attended to than in Con- 
necticut. From the: firſt ſettlement of Connecticut, ſchools have been 


__ eſtabliſhed by law in every town: and pariſh mit, for ni mg 


the children. in reading, writing and arithmetic. | This law 


fo dein regarded, that it is a rng thing 10 find a perſon of eicher 


{ex Who cannot write and read. 

. Somewhat more chan ona- third of the. monies ariſing from a tax 00 
the polls and rateable eſtate of the inhabitants; is appropriated to the 
fupport of ſchools, in the ſeveral towns, for the education of children 


and youth; beſides what ariſes from the avails of the Connecticut 


lands, latedy- fold, and appropriated for their ſupport. The law 
— — . Gags: ! in er county town 
throughout the ſtate. 

There is a grammar ſchool at Hartford, and dnoches at New Haven, 
ſupporte by a donation of governor Hopkins. This venerable and 
dene volent gentleman, in his laſt will, dated 1657, left, in the hands 


A Theophilus Eaton, Eſq. and three others, a legacy of C1324, * as 


an enco nt, in theſe foreign plantations, of breeding up hopeful 
youths at the grammar ſcllool and college. In 1664, this lega- 
cy was 3 divided between New Haven and Hartford; and 

r ſchools were erected, which: have been ſupported ever ſince. 


grammar 
An Epiſcopal Academy has lately been citabliſhed at Cheſhire on 


a liberal plan. 
Academics have Deen eabliſbed at Greenfield, Phinkicld, Norwich, 
Windham and Pomfret. i 
Vals Corrroe was formded in 7700, and remained at Killing- 
worth until 2209 -then at Saybrook, until 171 eas it was removed 


and fixed at New Haren, Among its principal beneſactors was gov- 


ernor Yale, in hononr of whomy in 1718, it was named Yaus Co- 
2. Its firſt building was erected in 1717, pre 70 feet in length, 
and 22 in breadth, built of wood. This was taken down in 1782. 

There are at preſent ſiæ college; 5, two” of which, each 100 
feet long and 40 wide, are college edifices for the inbabitation of the 


ſtudents, containing 32 chambers esch, 64 in the whole, ſuffleient 


for lodging 120 ſtudents -a chapel 40 by 50 feet, with a ſteeple 


di Rall Go ee houſe for the eien, 
and another for The prtaſs of y a ann LD. — Fl | 
In the chapel is lodged the/public librarz, conſiſting 2 about $860 
volames; and the phi ical apparatrs, which by à late handiome 
addition, i is now as complete as moſt orhers in the United States, and 
contains the machines neceſſary. for exhibiting experiments in tlis 
ns Ar courſeof i mite 2228 wars _— The | 


3 An . b. of Gage: lade has hoon raus by. the ng 
Frefident, Stiles. | 
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The college muſeum, to which additions are conſtantiy making, 


contains many natural curioſities. ; 2 e OT 
- 'Fhis literary inſtitution was incorporated by the General Aſſembly of 
Connecticut. The firſt charter of incorporation was granted toeley- 
en miniſters, under the. denomination of truſtees, 1501. The powers 
of the truſtees. were enlarged by the additional charter, 1723. And 
by that of 1745, the truſtees were incorporated by the name of © The 
Prefident and Fellows of Yale college, New. Haven.“ By an act of 


the General Aſſembly * for enlarging the powers and increaſing the = 


funds of Yale college,” paſſed in May, 1792, and accepted by the 
corporation, the goyernor, lieutenant governor, and the fix ſenior af. 
ſiſtants in the council of the ſtate, for the time being, are ever here. 
after, by virtue of their offices, to be truſtees and fellows of the col. 
lege, in addition to the former corporation. The corporation are em- 
powered to hold eſtates, continue their ſucceſſion, make academic laws, 
elect and conſtitute all officers of inſtruction and government uſual 
in univerſities, and confer all the learned degrees. The immediate 
executive government is in the hands of the preſident; profeſſors and 
tutors. The preſent officers and inſtructors of the eollege are, a preſ- 
dent; a profeſſor of divinity, and a profeſſor of natural philoſophy 
and aſtronomy, and three tutors, The number of ſtudents on an 
average is about 150, divided into four claſſes, It is worthy of remark, 
that as many as. five-ſixths of thofe who. have received their ed- 
ucation at this univerſity have been natives of Connecticut. | 
The funds of the college, before the liberal addition made to them 
by a grant of the General Aſſembly in 1792, conſiſted of rents of lands 
to the amount of {Boo a year, about 80 raiſed by tuition money 


upon the ſtudents, beſides funds for the ſupport of two profeſſorſhips. 


The three learned languages, together with the liberal arts and 
ſciences, in their ſeveral branches, and à general courſe of univerſal 


literature, are taught in this college, e ee 

In May and September, annually, the ſeveral claſſes are critically 
examined in all their claſſical ftudies, As incentives to improvement 
in compoſition and. oratory, quarterly exerciſes are appointed by the 
preſident and tutors, to be exhibited by the reſpective claſſes im rota- 
tion. A public commencement is held annually, on the ſecond 
Wedneſday in September, which calls together a more numerous and 


« 


* 


brilliant aſſembly, than are convened by any other anniverſary in e 


From the year $200,119 1793, there had been educated; and gradu- 
ated at this univerſity, about 2303 ; nearly 80a of whom have been 
ordained to the work of the goſpel miniſtry.* SOIT eo enbea Low 
_ _MinzR4is Ann FossiLs.] On the bank of Connecticut river, two 


* 


5 miles from Middleton, is g lead mine, which was wronght during the 


Tn 5 3 
1501. Rey. Abraham Pierſon, | 5 „ 
1719. "Rev; Timothy Cutter, S. T. D. 5 M 
17727. Rev. Elima Williams, „ | 1739. 
1739. Rev; Thomas Clap, . es 1766. 
1777. Rev. Ezra Stiles, S. T. D. L. L. D. RR 


175. Rey. Timothy Dwight, P. P. 
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+ war, at the expenſe . of the ſtate, and was productive. It is tod ex- 
penſive to work in time of peace. Copper mines have been diſcov- 
ered and opened in ſeveral parts of the ſtate, but have proved un- 
profitable, and are much neglected. Iron ore abounds in many parts 
of the ſtate. Talks of various kinds, white, brown, and chocolate 
coloured cryſtals, zink or ſpelter, a ſemi- metal, and ſeveral _ 
foffils and 7s haye been found in Connedicut. 

Mops or Levying Taxxs. ] All frecholders in the fate are mw 
quired by law, to give in liſts of their polls and rateable eſtate,* 0 
perſons appointed in the reſpective towns to receive them, on or 15 
Fore the z0th of Auguſt annually. Theſe are valued according to 
law, arranged in proper: order, and ſent to the General Aſembly an · 
nually in May. 

The ſum total of the liſt of the polls and potable eſtate of the 
inhabitants of Connecticut, as brought j anto * General Aſſembly i ig 

May, 1787, was as follows : = 
Baum total of the fingle e 7s 4 1.484,90 8 a 
Aſſeſſments | po „ . 
— Ons \ 45,2008 of the fer gar „ „ I SITE dere 


3 
5 . Total 2553867 18 2 
| on this mim taxes are levied, ſo much on the pound, according 0 
che ſum propoſed to be raiſed. A tax of two pence one Poon, 
would raiſe 2 0 47. 

The ordinary annual ca of the goyernment before the vary 
amounted to near £ 44000 ſterling, excluſive of that which was appro- 
Priated to the ſupport of ſchools. The expenſes have ſince increaſed. 

Mixzzaz Seances] At Stafford is a medicinal ſpring, which is 
ſaid to be 4 . remedy for ſcorbutic, cutaneous 275 other 
diſorders. 

Some valuable medicinal ſprings haye lately come into repute in 
Suffield in this Rate, which have been much frequented, and, in a 
variety of inſtances, with advantage. "Theſe ſprings, four in number, 
in different parts of the town, are ſirongly impregnated with ſulphur, 
and the waters when drank, operate on ſome as emetic, on others 
as cathartic, and on all as Aiurhetic. They have either wholly 
cured or: greatly relieved the following diſeaſes, vis, the 2 15 che 
ſalt- rheum, the hooping- cougbh and the head -an. | 
*  ConsTiTuTi0N and CourTs or JUSTICE.] The conſtitution” of 
Connecticut is founded on their charter, which was granted by Charles 
II. in 1652, and on a law of the ſtate. Contented with this form of 

overnment, the people have not been diſpoſed to run the hazard of 
Candi! a new conſtitution ſince the declaration of independence. 
| Agreeable to this charter, the ſupreme legiſlative authority of the 
ſtate is veſted in a governor, lieutenant governor, twelve all lants or 
n and the repreſentatives of the people, ſtyled the General 
5 Aſſembly. | 

* 132 8 horſes, kewl cattle, 1 3 e ee land, houſes, : 
Mipping, all ſorts of riding carriages, clocks and watches, filver-plate and ory 3 


intereſt, are rateable eſtate. All males between 16 e 785 Furs of N unleſs 
n by law, are Tn of e, ">, l 
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Aſſembly. The governor, lieutenant governor, and afliſtants are 
annually choſen by the freemen in the month of May. The repre- 
ſentatives (their number not to exceed two from each town) are 
Choſen by the freemen twice a year, to attend the two annual ſeſſions, 
on the ſecond Thurſdays of May and October. This afſembly has 
power to ere& judicatories, for the trial of cauſes civil and criminal, 
and to ordain and eſtabliſh laws. The General Aſſembly is divided 
into two branches, called the upper and lower houfes. The upper 
houſe is compoſed of the governor, lientenant governor and affiftants, 
The lower houſe, of the repreſentatives of the people. No law can 
| paſs without the concurrence of both houſes. In each of the counties 
is a county court, and one ſupreme or circuit court for the whole ſtate. 
In each are five juſtices or judges, who are appointed by the General 
Aſſembly. All the juſtices of the ſtate are annually appointed by the 
Aſſembly, and commiſſioned by the governor, The Judges of the 
fuperior court hold their offices during the pleaſure of the General 
Aſſembly. The judges of the county courts, and juſtices, are annu- 
ally appointed: Sheritfs are appointed by the governor and council; 
without limitation of time. The governor is captain general of the 
militia, the lieutenant governor, lieutenant general. All other military 
officers are appointed by the Aſſembly and commiſſioned by the 
J 5 | A A OOO 

The mode of eleQing the governor, Iieutenant governor, aſſiſtants, 
treaſurer and ſecretary, is as follows: The free men in the ſeverat 
towns meet on the Monday next after the firſt Tueſday in April, 
annually, and give in their votes for the perſons they chooſe for the 
faid offices reſpectively, with their names written on a piece of paper, 
which are received and ſealed up by a conſtable in open meeting, the 
votes for each office by themſelves, with the name of the town and 
office written on the outſide. Theſe votes, thus fealed, are ſent to 
the General Aſſembly in May, and there counted by a committee 
from both houſes. All free men are eligible to any office in govern- 
ment. In chooſing aſſiſtants, twenty perſons are nominated by the 
vote of each free man, at the free man's meeting for chooſing repre- 
 ſentatives in September annually. Theſe votes are ſealed up, and 
ſent to the General Aſſembly in October, and are there counted by a 
committee of both houſes, and the twenty perſons who have the moſt 
votes, ſtand in nomination ; out of which number the twelve who 
have the greateſt number of votes, given by the free men at their 
meeting in April, are, in May, declared affiſtanis in the manner 
above mentioned. The qualifications of free men are, quiet and 
peaceable behayiour, a civil converſation, and freehold eſtate to the 
value of forty ſhillings per annum, or forty pounds perſonal eſtate in 
the liſt, certified by the ſelectmen of the town; it is neceffary, alſo, 
that they take the oath of fidelity to the ſtate. Their names are 
enrolled in. the town-clerk's office, and they continue free men for 
life, unleſs disfranchiſed by ſentence of the ſuperior court, on convic- 
tion of miſdemeanor.  - : | | ee OUR | 
The courts are as follows: The juſtices of the peace, of whom a 
number are annually appointed in each town by the General R _ 
| | | 5 * 
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* bly, have authority to keep the peace, and to hear apd determine 


civil actions, where the demand does not exceed four pounds. If the 
demand exceeds forty ſhillings, an appeal to the county courts is allow- 
ed. They have cognizance of ſmall offences, and may puniſh by 
fine, not exceeding forty ſhillings, or whipping not exceeding ten 
ſtripes, or fitting in the ſtocks. There are eight eounty courts in the 
ſtate, held in the ſeveral counties by one judge and four juſtices of 
the quorum, who have juriſdiction of all criminal caſes, ariſing within 
their reſpecłive counties, where the puniſhment does not extend to 
life, limb, or baniſhment. They have original juriſdiction of all civil 
actions which exceed the juriſdiction of a juſtice. Either party may 
appeal to the ſuperior court, if the demand exceeds twenty pounds, 
except on bonds or notes vouched by two witnefles, ; 
There ate ſeveral courts of probate in each county; conſiſting of 
one judge. The peculiat province of this court, is the probate of 
wills, granting adminiſtration on inteſtate eftates, ordering diſtribu- 
tion of them, and appointing guardians for minors; &c. An appeal 
lies front any decree of this court to the fuperior court. . I, 
The ſuperior court conſiſts of five judges. It has authority in all 
criminal caſes extending to life, limb, or baniſhment, and other high 
crimes and miſdemeanors, to grant divorces, and to hear and deter- 
mine all civil actions brought by appeal from the county courts, or 
the court of ptobate, and to correct the errors of all inferior courts. 
This is a circuit court, and has two ſtated ſeſſions in each county 
annually. The ſuperior and county courts try matters of fact by 
jury, or Without, if the parties will agree. „ i, 

_ -, There is a ſupreme court of errors, conſiſting of the lieutenant gov- 
ernor, and the twelve aſſiſtants. Their ſole buſineſs is to determine 
writs of error, brought on judgments of the ſuperior court, where the 
error complained of appears on the record. They have two ſtated 
ſeſſions annually, viz. on the Tueſdays of the weeks preceding the 
Rated ſeſſions of the General Aſſembly. „%%% Thy or Red 
The county court is a court of chancery, empowered to hear and 
determine cafes in equity, where the matter in demand does not ex- 
ceed one hundred pounds. The ſuperior court has cognizance of all 
caſes where the demand exceeds: that ſum. Error may be brought 
from the county, to the ſuperior court, and from the ſuperior court to 
the 2 court of errors, on judgment in caſes of equity as well 
The General Aſſembly only have power to grant pardons and ro- 
prieves ; to grant commiſſions of bankruptcy ; or protect the perſons 
and eſtates of unfortunate debtors. _ | 4 1 
The common law of England, ſo far as it: is applicable to this coun- 
try, is conſidered as the common law of this ſtate. The reports of 
adjudication in the courts of king's bench, common pleas and chan- 
cery, are read in the courts of this ſtate as authorities; yet the judges 
do not conſider them as conclufively binding, unleſs founded on ſolid 
reaſons which will apply in this ſtate, or ſanctioned by concurrent = 
adjudications of their πτn courts. "A 
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The feudal ſyſtem of deſcents was never adopted in this ſtate, Al 
he real eſtate of inteſtates is divided equally among the children, 
males and females ; and all eſtates given in tail, mult be given to 
ſome perſon then in being or to their immediate iſſue, and thall be- 
come fee {imple eſtates to the iſſue af the firſt donee in tail. The 
widow of an inteſtate is entitled to a third part of the perſonal eſtate 
forever, and to her dower, or third part of the houſes and lands be- 
longing to the inteſtate at the time of his death, during her life. 
_ PracTice or Law.] The practice of law in this ſtate has more 
_ ſimplicity, but leſs preciſion, than in England. Aſſiſtants and judges 
are empowered to iſſue writs through the ſtate, and juſtices, through 
their reſpective counties. In theſe writs the ſubſtance. of - the com- 
Plaints or the declarations muſt be contained, and if neither of the 
parties ſhew good reaſon for delay, the eauſes are heard and deter- 
mined the ſame term to which the writs are returnable, Few of the 
fitions of law ſo common in the Engliſh practice, are known in this 
tate. The plaintiff always has his election to attach or ſummon the 
defendant.. Attornies are admitted and qualified by the county 
courts. Previous to their admiſſion to the. bar, they muſt ſtudy two 
years with a praQtifing attorney in the Rate, if they have had a college 
education, and three years if they have not; their morals muſt be 
good, and their characters unblemiſhed, and they muſt ſuſtain an ex- 
amination by the attornies of the court of the county where they are 
admitted, and be by them recommended to the court. When admit- 
ted to.the county court, they can practiſe without other qualifications, 
in any court in the ſtate, There are upon an average, about fifteers 
attornies to each county, one hundred and twenty in the ſtates 4 
very great proportion for che real exigencies of the people. Yet from 
the litigious ſpirit of the citizens, the moſt of them find employment 
and ſupport, There is no attorney general, but there is one ſtates 
attorney in each county. * | | | 
New 'InvenTions.] Early in the war, Mr. David Buſhnel, of 
| Saybrook, invented a machine for ſubmarine navigation, altogether 
different from any thing hitherto deviſed by the art of man. This 
machine was ſo conſtructed as chat it could be rowed horizontally, at 
any given depth, under water, and could be raiſed or depreſſed at 
pleaſure. To this machine, called the American Turtle, was attached a 
magazine of powder, which was intended to be faſtened under che 
bottom of a ſhip, with a driving ſcrew, in ſuch a way as that the ſame 
yoke which diſengaged it from the machine ſhould put the internal 
clock-work in motion. This being done, the ordinary operation of 
a gun lock, at the diſtance of half an hour, or any determinate time, 
would cauſe the powder to explode and leave the effects to the com- 
mon laws of nature. The ſimplicity, yet combination diſcovered in 
the mechaniſm of this wonderful machine, have been acknow 
by thoſe ſkilled in phyſics, and particularly hydraulics, to be mo leſs 
ingenious than novel, Mr, Buſhnel invented ſeveral other curious 
machines for the annoyance of the Britiſh ſhipping, but from acci- 
_ dents, not militating againſt the philoſophical principles, on which 
their ſucceſs depended, they but partially ſucceeded. He * 2 
| | v | 
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veſſel in the charge of commodore Synimonds. One of his-kegs alſo 
demoliſhed a veſſel near the Long Ifland ſhore. ' About Chriſtmas 
x777; he committed to the Delaware river a number of kegs, deſtined 
to fall among the Britiſh fleet at Philadelphia; but this ſquadron of 
kegs, having been ſeparated and' retarded by the ice, demoliſhed-but 
a ſingle boat. This cataſtrophe, however, produced an alarm, un- 
precedented in its nature and degree; which has been ſo happily 
deſcribed: by the late Hon. Francis Hopkinſon, i in a ſong, ſtyled *'The 
Battle of the Kegs,”* that the event it celebrates will not be forgot- 
ten, ſo long as mankind ſhall continue to be "delighted with works of 
Kumour and taſte, - 


Mr. Hanks, of Litchfield, has invented a method of winding up | 
clocks by means of air or wind only, which i is ar ang tape and Mere | 


upon in New York and other places. 
_ + Mr. Culver, of Norwich; has conſtrufed a Dock Drudge, which is 
a boat for clearing docks and removing bars in rivers; a very inge- 
nious and uſeful machine. Its good effects have already been expe- 
tienced in the navigation of the river Thames, the channel of which 
has been conſiderably deepened. This machine will no doubt be 
productive of very great advantages to navigation e e ee the 
United States: 
The Rev. Joſeph Badger, while a member 'of Yale College, i in 178 5. 
conſtructed an ingeniou ere (wichout ever having ſeen one of 
the kind) which is depoſited in the library of that univerſity, © 

The Rev. Dr. Jared Eliot, of Killingworth, invented ſand-i -iron, or 
= the making of iron from black fand, in 1761, 

HisTory:] As there is no particular hiſtory of this ate to which 
the reader can be referred, the author will no doubt be indulged, in 
fo far deviating from his general plan, as to relate the following par- 
__ ticulars, collected with. great pains, relative to the ſettlement and 

| progreſs of things in this ſtate. 


The preſent tetritory of Connecticut, at the ume of the frſt- arri- 5 
val of the Engliſh, was poſſeſſed by the Pequot, the den Fo- 


dunk, and many other ſmaller tribes of Indians. 
The Pequots were numerous and warlike. Their country extend- 
ed along the ſea-coaſt from Paukatuck to Connecticut river. About 
the year 1630, this powerful tribe extended their conqueſts over a 
. conſiderable part of Connecticut, over all Long Iſland and a part of 
| Narraganſet. Sas8acvs, who was the grand monarch of the whole 


country, was king of this nation. The ſeat of his dominion was at _ 


New London; the ancient Indian name of which was Pequot. 
The Mohegans were a numerous tribe, and their territory exten- 
| Bens Their ancient claim comprehended molt of New London conn- 
ty, almoſt the whole of the county of Windham, and a part 'of the 
counties of Tolland and Hartford. Uncus, diſtinguiſhed for his 
friendſhip to the Engliſh, was the Sachem of this tribe. 
The Podunks inhabited Eaſt Hartford, and the circumjacent coun- 


hl ur. . firſt ene of this tribe, ob rere the En liſh had any 


e 
2. „ ee Hopkinſon Wotks, n rab! in ear > 


than 200 fighting men. 


* " 


The firſt gratit'of Connecticut was tiiade by the Plymoiith council, 


to the Earl of Warwick, in 1630, and confirmed by his Majelty in, 


council the {ame year. This "bets comprehended, ** all that part of 
New England which lies weſt from Narraganſet river, 120 miles on 


the ſea-coalt.”®* The year following, the Earl aſſigned this grant to 


Lord Say and Seal, Lord Brook, and nine others, who held it in truſt 
for the Paritan n, y fire ai aLs 

No Engliſh fettlements were atiempted; in Connecticut until the 
ear 1633, when a number of Indian traders, having cpi of 
Zequaſſon and Natawanut, two principal Sachems, a tract of land at 


the mouth of Little river in Windſor, built a houſe and ſortified it, 


” 


to the crown, in 1635, the whole territory of New 3 8 was re- 


FS 


all the lands between Narraganſet and Connecticut rivers, and back 


ry crown law interpoſed afterwards, and conſtrued it“ as above. þ Dy. Stiles, ] 
+ Douglaſs Sum, Vol. II. p. 161. ER IS 
85 | e 
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Kiowledge, vids Tatanimoo: He was able to bring into the field more 


ppt evan — ——— — 2 9 — — 
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In October of this year, about ſixty, perſons, from Newtown, Do 
cheſter, and Watertown, in Maſſachuſetts, came and ſettled Hartford, 
Wethersfield and Windſor in Connecticut; and the June following the 
famous Mr. Hooker, and his company, came and ſettled at Hartford, 
and was a friend and father to the colony; till his death. _ 
The firſt court held in Connecticut was at Wethersfield or 'Water- 
town, April 26th, 1636; and the next year was diſtinguiſhed” by the 
JJ TE EET EIN To ond IR ar 
In conſequence'of the Pequot war, 1637, the Engliſh, obtained the 
country eaſt of the Dutch ſettlements, by right of conqueſt. The pur- 
ſuit of the Indians led to an acquaintance with the lands on the ſea- 
coaſt, from* Saybrook to Fairfield. It was reported to be a very 
fine country. Meſfrs. Eaton and Hopkins, two very reſpectable Lon- 
don merchants, and Mr. Davenport, a man of diſtinguiſhed piety and 
abilities, with their company, who arrived this year (1637) from 
London; made choice of this part of the country as the place of their 
ſettlement © Within the Earl'of Warwick's patent, 163 1, and under 
the patroifage of Lord Say and Seal, to whom ſaid patent had been 
aſſigned, and who held for the ſettlers both at Connecticut, Saybrook, 
Quinipioke, and Pequot, and under whom all held who ſettled within 
the limits of Lord Say and Seals, originally the Earl of Warwick's, 
patent; Which, together with Maſſachuſetts and Plymouth, which had 
paſſed from the Rye Company before 1630, as well as New 
Hampſhire, and Ferdinando Gorges“ Province of Maine, were ſaved 
from the arbitraryabſorption of thẽ ſurrendry of 1635. Theirfriends 
in Maſfachuſetts, ſorry to part with ſo valuable a company, diſſuaded 
them from their purpoſe. Infſtenced, however, by the promiſing 
proſpects which the country afforded, they determined to proceed. 
Accordingly in the falt of 163) they fent four men who wintered at 
Quinipioke, and in March, 1638, a' body ſuffictent for three towns. 
removed from Boſton, under the leading of Mr. Eaton, and ſettled 
at New Haven, and laid the foundation of a ffouriſting colony, of 
which Quinrfpioke, now New Haven, was the chief town. The. firſt 
public worſhip in this new plantation was attended on Lord's day, 
April 18th, 1638, under z large ſpreading oak. The Rev. Mr. 
Davenport preached from Matt. ii. b. on the temptations of the wil- 
derneſs. Both colonies, Connecticut and New Haven, formed them- 
_ ſelves into diſtinct commonweakhs, and remained ſo until their union 


m 166 


In 1639, the three towns on Connecticut river, already mentioned, 
being without the limits of any juriſdiction, formed themſelves into a 
body politic, and agreed upon articles of civil government. Theſe 

articles were the foundation of Connecticut charter, which was grant- 

ed in 1662. The ſubſtance of the'articles, ſo far as they reſpect the 
holding of aſſemblies, the time and manner of electing magiſtrates 
and other civil officers, (except that in the old confederation no perſon 
was to be choſen governor more than once in two years) and the ex- 


- tent of legiſlative powers, was transferred into, and eſtabliſhed in ſaid: 


* 


charter; which in this reſpect was more conformable to the conſtitu- 
tion of New. Haven than Connecticut. 
. | VV, OD CE eg ae 
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5 The fir ſt church was gathered in New Haven this year; and con- 


fiſted of ſeven members. Theſe were choſen by the ſettlers after 
Mr. Davenport had preached from the words of Solomon, «© Wiſdom _ 
hath builded her houſe; ſhe hath hewed out her ſeven pillars.” Theſe 


inen were indeed the pillars of the church, to whom the reſt, were 


added.as they became qualified, They were alſo the court to try all 


2} civil actions. | 


The firſt ſettlers in New Haven had all things common 5 all pur- 


chaſes were made in the name and for the uſe of the whole plantation, 


and the lands were apportioned out to each family, according to 
their number and original ſtock. . _ JH nh Ft te a Bing | 

At their fitlt election, in October, 1639, Mr. Theophilus Eaton was 
choſen governor for the firſt year. Their elections, by. agreement, 
were to be antiual, and the word of God their only rule in conducting 
the affairs of government in the plantation. e 5 

The confederation of the New England colonies, formed and en- 


tered into by the four principal colonies of Maſſachuſetts, Plymouth, 


Connecticut and New Haven; in 1643,* continued in force till the 
time of. Sir Edmund Andros, 1686, and were of great utility, hoth for 
defence againſt the aboriginals, and for harmonizing the public coun- 
ſels in church and ſtate. At the time of this confederation the colonies 
bf Connecticut and New Haven conſiſted of only three towns each. 
The general court of New Haven this year eſtabliſhed it as a fun- 
damental article, that none be admitted as free burgeſſes but church 
members, and that none but ſuch ſhould vote at elections. They al- 


To ordained, That each town chooſe from among themſelves judges 


(church members) to be a court, to have cognizance of all civil actions 
not exceeding twenty pounds; and of criminal caſes, where the pun- 


iſhment was ſitting in the ſocks, whipping, and fining not exceediny 


five pounds. There was liberty of appeal from this court to the eourt 
of magiſtrates. The court of magiſtrates conſiſted cf all the magii- 
trates throughout the colony, who were to meet twice à year at New 
Haven, for the trial of all capital caufes. Six made a quorum. 

The general court was to conſiſt of the governor, deputy. governor, 
magiſtrates and two repreſentatives from each town. The annual 
election of officers of government was at this time eſtabliſhed; and has 
Gan contends ou IEEE 8 5 
The unſettled ſtate of the colony had hitherto prevented their 
eſtabliſhing a code of laws. To ſupply this defect, the general court 
ordered, © That the judicial laws of G6d as they were delivered to 
Moſes, and as they are a ſence to the moral, being neither typical nor 
ceremonial, nor having any reference to Canaan, thall be aceonnted 
moral equity and generally bind all offenders, and be a rule to all the 
courts in this juriſdiction in their proceedings againſt offenders, until 
they be ae out into particulars hereafter,” _ SIS Goes: 
About this time a war broke out between the Mohegan and Narra- 
ganſet Indians. A Pe, quarrel between Onkus, ſachem of-Mohe- 

VM deed 2 5 Zan, 


The articles of this confederation, and the Records of the United Colonies, which 
contain much important information, and have been often referred to by hifforians, 
are to be found, i» print, only in the valuable Hiftorical. Collection: of 


Haxard, Eſq. Vol, II. 
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an, and Sequeſſon, ſachem of Connefticur, Was. the foundation of 

„ 

In conſideration of che ſucceſs and increaſe of the New England | 
| e and that they had been of mo charge to the nation, and in 
proſpect of their being in future very ſerviceable to it, the Engliſh 

parliament, March ro, 1643, granted them an exemption from all 

euſtoms, ſubſidies and other duties, untił further order. 

In 1644, the Connecticut adventurers purchaſed of Mr. Fenwick, 
agent for Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brook, their right to the 
colony of Connecticut, for £'1600. _ 

The colony of Connecticut expreſſed their diſapprobation of the uſe 
of tobacco, in an act of their general aſſembly at Hartford, in 1647, 
wherein it was ordered, That no perſon under the age of nn | 
years, nor any other that hath already accuſtomed himſelf to the 
thereof, ſhall take any tobacco, until be ſhall have brought a eesti, 
cate from under the hand of ſome who are approved for knowledge 
and {kill in phyſic, that it is uſeful for him; and alſo that he hath 
received a licenſe from the court for the ſame. All others who had 
addicted themſelves to the uſe of tobacco were, by the ſame court, 
prohibited taking it in any company, or at their labours, or on their 
travels, unleſs yh were ten miles at feaft from any houſe, or more 
than once a day, though not in company, on pain of a fine of fix pence 
for each time; to be proved by one f ſtantial evidence. The con- 
ſtable in each town to make preſentment of ſuch tranſgreſſions to the 

may court, and upon conviction, the fine to be paid without 
ainfayin 
1 a ae and New Haven colonies were more cruel towards 
the Quakers than either Connecticut or Plymouth. Of the four, Con- 
neQicut was the moſt moderate. The general court of New Haven, 
+658, paſſed a ſevere law againſt the Quakers, They introduced their 
law, which was copied from the act of the commiſſioners of the colo- 
nies, with this preamble : | 
_ « Whereas there is a curſed ſect of heretics lately ſprung vp in the 
world, commonly called Quakers, who take upon them that they are 
| immediately ſent from God, and infallibly aſſiſted by the Spirit, who 

yet ſpeak and write blaſphemous opinions, deſpiſe government, a 
3 order of God in church and e ſpeaking evil of 
9 8 
. Ordered, That whoſoever ſhall bring, or cauſe to be brou kt, any 
Known Quaker or Quads: or other blaſphertious heretics, hall for» 
feit the ſum of £50. Ako, | 

EH A Quaker come into this juriſdiction on civil buſineſs, the time of 
his ſtay thall be limited by the civil authority, and he ſhall not uſe 
any means to corrupt or ſeduce others. On his firſt arrival, he ſhall 
appear before a magiſtrate and from him receive licenſe to paſs on his 
buſineſs ; and (for the better prevention of hurt to the people) have 
one or more to attend upon them at their charge, &c. The penalties 
in caſe of diſobedience, were whipping, impriſonment, labour, N 8 
—— of all converſe with any perſon.” SE | 

| e --* 2 
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' For the ſecond offence, the perſon was to be branded in the hand 
with the letter , to ſuffer impriſonment, and be put to labour. For 
the third, to be branded in the other hand, impriſoned, &c. as before. 
For the fourth, the offender was to have bis tongue bored through 
with a red hot iron, impriſoned, and kept to labour, until ſent away 
at their own charge. | ee 1904 apt nfm mar mr 
Any perſon who ſhall attempt to defend the ſentiments of the 
i was, for the third offence, to be ſentenced to banithment.* - 
Had the pious framers of theſe laws paid a due attention to the ex- 
cellent advice of that fagacious doctor of the law Gamaliel, they 
would, perhaps, have been prevented. from the adoption of ſuch ſe- 
vere and unjuſtifiable meaſures. This wiſe man, when his country» 
men were about to be outrageous in perſecuting the apoſtles, addrefl- 
ed them in the following words, which merit to be engraved in letters 
of gold: © Refrain from theſe men, and let them alone 3 for if this counſel or 

this work be of men, it vill come to nought : but if it be 'of God, ye cannot over- 
throw it 5 lefl haply ye be found even tv fight againſt God.” T. This divine 
maxim was but little attended to in times of perſecution. Our an - 
ceſtors ſeem to have left it to poſterity to make the important diſcov- 
ery, that perſecution is the direct method to multiply its objects. 
But theſe people, who have been ſo much cenfured and ridiculed, 
had perhaps, as many virtues as their poſterity. And it would be 
wile in the moderns, who ſtand: elevated upon the ſhoulders of their 
anceſtors, with the book of their experience ſpread before them, 
improve from their-virtues and to veil their fanlts. 1 

The colonies of Connecticut and New Haven, from their firſt ſet- 
tlement, increaſed rapidly; tracts of land were purchaſed of the In, 
dians, and new towns ſettled from Stamford to Stonington, and far 
back into the country, when, in 1661, Major John Maſon, as agent 
| for the colony, bought of the natives all lands which had not before 
been purchaſed by particular towns, and made à public furrendry of 
them to the colony, in the preſence of the general aſſembly. Having 
done theſe things, the coloniſts petitioned bog Charles LI. for a char- 
ter, and their petition was granted. His Majeſty on the 23d of April, 
1662, iſſued his letters patent under the great ſeal, ordaining that the 
colony of Connecticut ſhould, forever hereafter, be one body corpo- 
rate and politic, in fact and in name, confirming to them their ancient 
grant and purchaſe, and fixing their boundaries as follows, viz. © All 
that part of his Majeſty's dominions in New England, in America, 
bounded eaſt by Narraganſet river, commonly called Narraganſet 

Bay, where the river falleth into the ſea; and on the north by the 
line of Maſſachuſetts plantation; and on the ſouth by the ſea, and in 
| ve e as the line of the Maſſachuſetts colony running from eaſt to 

weſt, that is to ſay, from the ſaid Narraganſet Bay on the eaſt, to the 

wercs, age 2 F605 oi 5 | South 
„ This law continued but two years, and was annulled at the reſtoration in 1660. 

Wirzinis had this law, and that alſo againſt witchcraft. In New Haven, I find a 
trial or two, and no more, on witches, but never a condemnation to any kind of 
puniſhment. There never was a fingle judgment or execution of the law upon a 

Quaker. Neither witches nor Quakers were ever condemned or in the leaſt pugiſhe. 
ed in the colony of New Haven.“ [Dr. Stiles. | a 
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South Sea on the welt part, with the iſlands thereunto belonging. ” 
This charter has ever ſince remained the baſis of the government of 
Connecticut, which was originally the Earl of Warwick's patent, 120 
miles of two degrees in breadth, and extending from Narraganſet Bar 
"_ the continent. Connecticut charter comprehended the ſame. 
ut court conſtruction in 1664, limited the 120 miles to the ſea-coaſt, 
inſtead of the two meridional degrees. New Haven people had ac- 
tually made an emigration and ſettlement under Lord Say and Seal, 
at Delaware, near Philadelphia, in 1655, evidently thewing chat it was 
the. original underſtanding that the Earl of Warwick's patent extend- 
ed two degrees in breadth below Maſſachuſetts. But for the gratifi- 
cation of t Duke of Vork, this was arbitrarily taken from the pur- 
chaſers of Lord Say and Seal's title, and erected into the colonies of 
Ne York, New Jerſey, and Pennſylvania, by the Duke. oe 
Such was the ignorance of the Europeans, reſpecting the geography 
of America, thatitheir patents extended they knew not where. Many 
of them were of 'doubtful conſtruction, and very often covered each 
other in part, and haye produced innumerable diſputes and miſchiefs 
in the colonies, ſome of which are nat ſettled to this day. It is not 
my buſineſs to touch upon theſe diſputes, I have only to obſerve, 
that Connecticut conſtrued her charter as authoriſing them to paſs 
over New Vork, which was then in poſſeſſion of the ſubjects of a 
Chriſtian! prince, and claimed, in latitude and breadth mentioned 


therein, to the South Sea. Accordingly, i in 1754, purchaſes were 


made of the Indians of the Six Nations, by a number of the inhabit. 
ants of Connecticut, called the Suſquehannah and Delaware companies, 
of a large tract of land, lying weſt of Delaware river, and thence 
ſpreading over the eaſt and welt branches of Suſquehannah 1iver, on 
which conſiderable ſettlements were ſhortly after made. Theſe ſet- 
tlers were incorporated afterwards'by the general aſſembly of Con- 
necticut, and made a diſtinct- town, by't the name of We, e and 
annexed to the county of Litchfield. | 

The charter of Pennſylvania, raged to William Penn in 1681 
covered theſe reps. This laid the foundation for a diſpute, 
which for a long time was maintained with warmth on both ſides. 
The: matter was at laſt ſubmitted to gentlemen choſen for the pur- 

ſe, who decided the diſpute in favour of Pennſylvania. Many, 

However, ſtill aſſert the juſtice of the Connecticut clam, i in whoſe fa - 
vour there was once a deciſion of the court. 

It will not be conſidered as out of place here to adfeve; that al- 
though ConneQicut was forced to yield her claim to the lands within 
the hmits of her charter, which were compriſed within that of Penn- 
ſylvania, ſhe did not relinquiſh the right her charter gave her to 
the lands lying weſt of Pennſylvauia, and between that ſtate and the 
M.iſſiſippi. At the cloſe of the revolution, ſhe ceded all her charter 
claims welt of Pennſylvania, to Congreſs,* reſerving only a tract the 
-width of the ſtate of Connecticut, and 120 miles in length; bou 
att; on the weſtern line of Pennſylvania, and north by Lake 

e nearly four m mill rons of Acres. This calling . was accepted 
: | 'Congret 
bo See Reſolyes 0 of corre for beptember 14, 1786. LAWS > 
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Congreſs, which eſtabliſhes to Connecticut her title to theſe lands. 
The legiſlature. of Connecticut, in 1793, granted to the ſufferers in the 
ſeveral towns that were burnt during the war, a tract of half a million 
of acres, on the weſt 'end of mit mei alan and in the ſummer of 
4795, fold the remainder, conſiſting of about 3,300,000 acres, to 
Oliver Phelps, William Hart and Kale for one million tæmo hundred 
| Re dollars. This ſum, by an act of the legiſlature of Connecticut, 

paſſed in June, 1795, is appropriated to the ſupport of /chuols in the ſev- 


cral ſocieties conſtituted by law, within thę ſtate; and alſo, in ſuch 


ſocieties as may requeſt it, and by leave of the general afſembly, far 
thy ape? of the Chriſtian miniſtry and the public worſhip of God. 

Two perſons have been employed to explore the tract of land of 
which we have been ſpeaking. They repreſent © that the ſhore of the 
lake { _— is bold, and has ſeveral good harbours ; that the land in 
general is level, deſcending 4 little to the northweſt; that it is water- 
ed by two large and a number of ſmall rivers ;. that it riſes into 
waving hills, but that there is not a mountain of any ſize on the 
whole tract; that the ſbil, generally ſpeaking, is of the firſt quality; 
and that there are ſeveral ſalt ſprings, whole waters, it is aſſerted, , 


yield as much ſalt in proportion as ſea water.. | 
The native right to half this territory was extinguiſhed by a treaty. 
held ſeveral years ago, by General Parſons. A great part of this 
tract falls cat ,and ſouth of the boundary line between the United : 
States and the Indians, as ſettled by the late treaty, by General, 
Wayne. i rr EE SE 
The colony of New Haven, though unconnected with the colony 
of Connecticut, was comprehended within the limits of their charter, 
and, as they concluded, within their juriſdiction. But New, Haven, 
remonſtrated againſt their claim, and refuſed to unite with them, until 
they ſhould hear from England. It was not until the year 1665, 
when it was believed that the ww Te commiſſioners had a deſign upon 
the New England charters, that theſe two colonies formed an union, 
which has ever ſigce amicably ſubſiſted between them. 985 
In 1672, the laws of the colony were reviſed, and the general court 
ordered them to be printed; and alſo, * that every family ſhould buy 
one of the law books; ſuch as pay in filver to have a book for twelve 
pence, ſuch as pay in wheat, to pay a peck and a half a book; and 
ſuch as pay in peas, to pay two ſhillings a book, the peas at three 
ſhillings the buſhel.” Perhaps it is owing to this early and univerſal 
ſpread of law books, that the people of Connecticut are to this day ſo 
PEG. mn e 8 
In 17350, che laws of Connecticut were again reviſed, and publiſhed 
in a ſmall folio volume of 258 pages. Dr. $a cv obſerves, te that 
they were the molt natural, equitable, plain and conciſe code of laws, 
for plantations, hitherto extant. “ | „ 
There has been a reviſion of them ſince the peace of 1783, in which 
they were greatly and very judiciouſly ſimplified . 
The years 1675 and 1676 were diſtinguiſhed by the wars with 
Phillip and his Indians, and with the Narraganſets, by which the col- 
ony was thrown into great diſtreſs and confuſion, The inroads of 
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the enraged ſavages were marked with cruel murders, and with firs 
In 1684, the charter of Maſſachuſetts Bay and Plymouth were, 
taken away, in conſequence of 2yo warrantos which had been ifſued 
Rant them, The charter of Connecticut was ſaved, by an artful ex- 
eee has ever made rapid advances in population. There 
have been more emigrations from this than from any of the other 
ſtates, and yet it is at preſent full of inhabitants. This increaſe may. 
be aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes, Ihe bulk of the inhabitants are induſ- 
trious, ſagacious huſbandmen, Their farms furniſh them with all the 
eceſſaries, molt of thi je luxuries 0 
life. They of courſe muſt be generally temperate, and if they chooſe, 
can ſubſiſt with as much independence as is conſiſtent with happineſs. 
The ſubſiſtence of the farmer is ſubſtantial, and does not depend on. 
incidental circumſtances, like that of moſt other profeſſions. | There 
is no neceflity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip to the buſineſs, nor of a. 
large ſtock of money to commence it to advantage, Farmers, who 
deal much in barter, have leſs need of money than any other claſs, of 
people. The ezſe with which a comfortable ſubſiſtence is obtained, 
| induces the, huſhandman to marry. young. The cultivation of his 
farm makes him ftrong and healthful. He toils cheerfully through. 
the day—eats the fruit of his own labour with a gladſome heant—at 
night deyoutly thanks his bounteous God for his daily bleſſing—retires 
to reſt, and his ſleep is ſweet. Such circumſtances as theſe have great- 
iy contributed. to, the amazing inereaſe of the inhabitants in this 
ate. | | | | 1 = 
* Beſides, che people live under a free government, and have no fear 
of a tyrant, There are no overgrown eſtates, with rich and ambitious _ 
landlords, to have an undue and pernicious influence in the election 
of civil officers. Property is equally enough divided, and muſt. con- 
tinue to he fo as long as eſtates deſcend as they now do. No perſon. 
qualified by Jaw is prohibited from voting. He who has the moſt 
merit, not he who has the maſt money, is generally choſen into public 
office. As inſtances of this, it is to be obleryed that many of the cit- 


* 


neceſſaries, molt of the conveniences, and but few of 


izens of Connecticut, from. the humble walks of life, have ariſen to 
the firſt offices in the ſtate, and filled them with dignity and reputa- 

tion. That baſe buſineſs of electioneering, which is fo directly calcu- 
lated to introduce wicked and deſigning men into office, is yet but lit- 
tle known in Connecticut. A man who wiſhes to be choſen into of- 


8 N 138 


fice, acts wiſely, for that end, when he keeps his deGres to him 


4 thirſt for learning preyails among all ranks of people in the ſtate. 

| More of the young men in Connecticut, in proportion to their num- 
bers, receive a public education, than in any of the ſtates. 

Some have believed, and with reaſon, that the fondnefs for aca» 
demie and collegiate education is too great—that it induces too many, 
to leave tne plough. If men of liberal education would return to the 
farm and uſe their knowledgy in improving agriculture, and encour. 
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aging nufactures, there could not be too many men of learning in 
the ſtate; but this is too ſeldom the nals... 2 ; 1 
Connecticut had but a ſmall proportion of citizens who did not 
join in oppoſing the oppreſſive meaſures of Great Britain, and was 


5 active and influential, both in the field and in the cabinet, in bringing 


about the revolution, Her ſoldiers were applauded by the command - 


er in chief, for their bravery and ſidelity. 


What has been ſaid in favour of Connecticut, though true when 
generally applied, needs to be qualified with ſome exceptions. Dr. 
Douglaſs ſpoke the truth when he ſaid that © ſome of the meaner ſort 
are villains. Too many are idle and diſſipated, and much time is un- 
profitably and wickedly ſpent at taverns, inlaw-ſuits-and- petty arbitra- 
tions. The public ſchools, in ſome parts of the ſtate. have been too 
nuch neglected, and in procuring inſtructors, too little attention is 


paid to their morals and literary qualifications. 


The revolution, which. ſo: eſſentially affected the government of 


— 
14 


moſt of the colonies, produced no very perceptible alteration in the 
tra Connecticut. While under the juriſdiction. of Great 
Britain, they, elected their own governors, and all;fubardinate civil 


officers, and made their own laws, in the ſame manner, and with as 
little control as they now do. Connecticut has ever been a republic, 


and perhaps as perfect and as happy a republic as has ever exiſted. 
While other ſtates, more monarchical in their government and man- 
ners, have been under a neceſſity of undertaking the difficult tatk of 


altering: their old, or farming new conſtitutions; and of changing their 


monarchical for republican manners, Connecticut has uninterruptedly 
proceeded in her old track, both as to government and manners; and, 


by theſe means, has avoided thoſe convulſions which have rent other 
ſtates into violent parties. | et: 17 : 

At the anniverſary election of governor-and other public officers, 
which is held yearly at Hartford on the ſecond Thurſday in May, a 
ſermon is preached, which, is publiſhed. at the expenſe of the ſtate.“ 
On theſe occaſions a. vaſt concourſe of reſpectable citizens, particularly 
of the clergy, are collected from every part of the tate ; and while 
they add dignity. and ſolemnity to:the important and joyful tranſac- 
tions of the day, ſerve to exterminate party ſpirit, and to harmonize 
the civil and religious intereſts of the ſtate, „ | 
„5 3 9 Connecticut 


Would it not anſwer many valuable purpoſes, if: the gentlemen, who are annual- 
ly appointed to preach the election ſermons, would furniſh a ſketch of the hiftory of 
the ſtate for the current year, to be publiſhed at the cloſe of their ſermons ? Such z 
ſketch, which might eaſily be made, would render election ſermons much more val. 
uable. They would then be a very authentic depo/itum of facts for future hiſto: ia:.s 
of the ſtate; they would be more generally and more eagerly purchaſed and read; 
they would ſerve to diſſeminate important knowledge, that of the internal affairs of 
the ſtate, which every citizen ought to know, and might, if judiciouſly executed, ope- 
rate as a check upon party ſpirit, and upon ambitious and deſigning men. 

The Rev. Mr. Benjamin Trumbull of North Haven, has for ſeveral years, with 
indefatigable induſtry, been making collections for a hiſtory of Connecticut. His 
bilities as a writer, and his accuracy as a hiſtorian, the public already know. It is 
oped the public will ſhortly be favoured with his hiſtory. Through his indulgence 
in permitting me to ſelect from his manuſcripts, I am enabled to publiſh many of 
the ahoys tas, | | N 
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aConnedicer has been kighly itinguithed | in having a ſucceſſion of 


governors, eminent both for their 


religious and olitfeal accompliſh. 


ments. With the following liſt of their names, I ſhall conclude my 


account of ConneRicut. 
— of Connecticut. 
Acceſſus. Names. Eau. | 


1639 John Haynes, J 1640/1639 Theoph. Eaton, 1 21658 x 
1640 Edward Hopkins, 00 1659 Fran. Newman | 6614 © 
1641 John Haynes, | £91642] 1662 William Leet, J 21665 
1642 George Wyllis, { £'1643] This year (1665) the colonies of 
1643 John 3 *. 1 1 4 7644 New Haven and Connecticut unit- 
1644 Edward Hopkins, = 1645ſed, and governor "Winthrop was 
1645 John Haynes, 1646[zovernor of both, and e 
1646 Edward Hopkins,) 1647 Lee N SOV: FT 
. Nuamer. ä „ Exit. yy 
1645 John Haynes, I. 18% 
1648 Edward Hopkins, MS 5 
1649 John Haynes A hard; 
' 7650 © Edward Hopkinl, ef 
1651 John Haynes, 5 f _ 2 SUSS: * 
1652 Edward Hopkins, nyt 
"23653' *Joba Hynes 
1654 Edward Hopkins, 165 _ 
%% 
1656 John Webſter, „ Oy * 1 
1657 John Winthrop, 8 
1658 Thomas Wellis = "UT; 
1 p6 - Winthrop,” . 1670 
1676 William Leet, 1680 
185680 Robert Treat, we „ 
J Wintirop,”” 7 e i 
1707 Gurdon Ra, 4 | e 
1724 Joſeph Talcott, 5 i i] 1741 
1741 Jonathan Law, %% ͤ 5 4 
1751 Roger Woolcot, 8 5 1754 
1754 Thomas Fitch, „* 
1766 William Pitkin, | 1769 
1969 Jonathan Trumbull, WER 6.” 
1784 Matthew Griſwold, e 
1785 Samuel 7 1 2 | 1796 died, 
5 . an 


"Gay of New Hah: : 


lest Naner. Exitur. 
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We now come to the So Grand Division of the 
| UxITED STATES, comprehending | 


© © * New Your, | DrLAWAAE, 
Nx IxRsEx, | e 
PENNSYLVANIA, TRNITroRY N. W. of Onto. 
Bovxvanns.] OUNDED north, by Upper Canada, from 


| | We which it is ſeparated by the lakes ; eaſt, by 
the New England States; ſouth, by the Atlantic Ocean, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Ohio river, which ſeparates it from Kentucky; 
kl by the Miſſiſippi river. | l | ; 
Rivers And Bays.) The principal rivers in this diſtrict are the 
Hudſon, the Delaware, Suſquehannah, the Ohio, the Miſſiſippi, and 
their branches. York, Delaware, and part of Cheſapeak Bays are in 
CLimate.] The climate of this Grand Diviſion, lying almoſt in 
the ſame latitudes, varies but little from that of New England. There 
are no two ſucceſſive years alike, Even the ſame ſucceſſive ſeaſons 


and months differ from each other every year. And there is perhaps 


but one ſteady trait in the character of this climate, and that is, it is 
uniformly variable. The changes of weather are great and frequently 
_ ſudden. The range of the quickſilver in Farenheit's thermometer, 
according to Dr. Mitchill, is between the 24th degree below, and the 
105th degree above cypher; and it has been known to vary go degrees 
in the courſe of 26 hours. Such alterations are much more conſid- 
erable along the coaſt, than in the interior and midland parts of the 
country; and, wherever they prevail, are accompanied with propor- 
| Honate changes in the air, from calms to winds, and from moiſture to 
_ dryneſs. Storms and hurricanes ſometimes happen, which are ſo 
violent as to overſet veſſels, demoliſh fences, uproot trees, and unroof 
buildings. Droughts of ſix weeks or two months gontinuance occur 
now and then. Rain has been known to fall in ſuch abundance that 
the earth by meaſurement has received 6,5 inches on à ſevel, in the 
ſhort ſpace of four hours.“ The quantity of water which falls in zawn 
and ſnow, one year with another, amounts to from 24 to 36 inch 
In the northern parts of this diſtri& the ſnow falls in larger quantities, 
lies longer, and the cold is more ſteady and intenſe, by many degrees 
than in the ſouthern ; hence the climate of the former is more agreea- 
ble in winter, and that of the latter in ſummer. The warmeſt weather 
1s generally in the month of July ; but intenſely warm days are often 
felt in May, June, Ayguſt, ord September. Dr. Rittenhouſfl ſays, 
that during his reſidence in the country, in the ſtate of Feunt e, 
he never had paſfed a ſummer without diſcovering froſt in every 
month in the year, except July. The greateſt degree of heat upon 
record in Philadelphia in 1789, was go. The ſtandard temperature 
of air in Philadelphia is 524 which is the temperature of their deep- 
eſt wells, and the mean heat of their common ſpring” water. There 
pre ſeldom more than four months in the year, in which the weather 
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is agreeable without a fire, In winter, the winds ge 


Rem the northweſt in fair, and from the northeaſt m we wet "Weather. 


The northweſt winds are uncommonly dry as well as cold. 


The climate on the weſt fide of the Allegany mountains differs 
materially from that on the eaſt fide, in the temperature of the air, 
and the effects of the wind, upon the weather, and in the quantity of 
rain and ſnow which fall every year. The ſouthweſt winds, on the. 


weſt ſide of the mountain, are accompanied by cold and rain. The 


0:4) 5g of their is feldom ſo cold or ſo hot by ſeveral degrees 


on the eaſt fide of the mountain. 


On the whole it appears that the climate 4 this diviſion of the 
United States is a compound of moſt of the climates in the world. It 
has the moiſture of Ireland in the ſpring—the heat of Africa in ſum- | 
mer—the temperature of Italy in June—the ſky of Egypt i in autumn 
the ſnow and cold of Norway, and the ice of Holland in winter 


the tempeſts (in a certain de gree) of the Weſt Indies in every ſeaſon, 
. variable winds and weather of Great Britain in every nth 
the year. t 
1 Frum this account of the climate of this diſtrict it is 
| . What de degree of health, and what diſeaſes prevail. 
itants have 


ntries that have been mentioned, Although it might be ſuppoſed, 
5 with ſuch changes and varieties in the weather, there would be 
nnetted epidemical diſeaſes and an unwholeſome climate, yet on the _ 
ole, it is found in bing: Kater to be E as * part of the 


Inited States.“ 
wt The foregoing 88 are 8 on kd eateries af 8. Ruſh and De, 
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OUNDED ſoutheaſtwardly, by the Atlantic 
Ocean; he by Connecticut, Maſſachuſet 
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counties. No. Towns. No. Inhabitants. 
New York 1 33131 ö * v Vork dy 
Albany 20 | 75736 = Oo | 
| MP BP ampton 
Suffolk 8 . 10449. Huntington 
Queens 6 [156014 Jamaica 
Kings 6 „I Flatbuſh 
„ 4495 | Brooklyn | 
F | - Weltfield 
Weſt Cheſter j 2: 24003 3 | 
- „ | f Goſhen 
Orange 8 Oranges 
Ulſter 14 | 29397 | King ſton 8 
| 0 
Dutcheſs c oy» oy + 45266 (ran N 
8 1 Hudſon 
Columbia 8 27732 Kenderhaok = 
Renſſelaer or fince the cenſus, | Lanſinburg 
Waſhington 9 14042 | Salem 
Clinton 11614 Plattſburg 
Monganery | nt | 100g | el 
— 1 1075 } Canadaque - -/ 
| — otal number of inhab. in the nate, 
e 130 340120 aceording to the cenſus of 1790. 
Herkemer 3 1400, German Flats 1400 
; Otſego ioo 3 e | . 
| Dd nan 
L Tyoga TOs Union Town | 


The civil diviſions of. this ſtate, and the number of electort, taken 
by order V in the beginning ann 


year #796 © I. jFotal No. of, 
Counties. | ERS 9 
| 4C of 70 | : 
ge eke 27 
Richmond 4 1. 0; 
Suffolk 9 2609 
Weſt Cheſter 21 3243 
„ _ hoe 7 | 
Bs 26 27 
Orange 1 8. 2098 
Ulſter 5 0505 (| 16 | 2-9 | 
 Datchels 1 15 S013 | 
 Colambis Þ 5. 3560 
Ware 78 t 3590 


| Otſego 


Tioga a; 
Total twenty-one. ro 


„ Electors i in this ſtate are divided into the following elaſſes, vis. 
Electors poſſeſſed of frecholds of the value of C ioo, of which elaſs there are 36,3 38 
Electors poſſeſſed of freeholds of che value of £20, and under £ 


Waſhington | 
Clinton 
Saratoga 


Albany 
Montgomery 
Herkemer 
Onondaga 


Ontario 


100, 


EleQo lectors ee of er but who rent age Snag the yearly 


a eu 
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the ſtate more faithfully and more regularly tranſacted, _ 


„% SANA GLKS 


It is difficult to ſay what proportion the number of electors beats 


to the whole number of inhabitants in this ſtate, This proportion is 


different in different ſtates. If we reckon them as one to ten, (which, 


I judge from the beſt data in my poſſeſſion, is near the truth) it will 
give, as the preſent population of the ſtate of New Vork, 640,170 
touls, and an increaſe of 300, ooo ſouls in about five years. This cal- 
culation may poſlibly exceed the truth. | 8 


— 


The townſhips, into which the counties were by law divided, in 


; 1788, are incorporations inveſted with certain privileges. The act 


directs, that the freeholders in the ſeveral townſhips ſhall aſſemble in 
town-meetings, on the firſt Tueſday in April annually, and chooſe 
their town-officers, viz. one ſurveyor, one town-clerk, from three to 


feven aſſeſſors, one or more collectors, two overſeers of the poor, com- 


miſſioners of high- ways, conſtables, fence-viewers, pound-maſters, &c. 


Theſe are to hold their reſpective offices one year, or until others be 


choſen. This act, which appears to have originated from a ſpirit of 


ure republicaniſm, came in force the firſt day of April, 1789. It 
as a happy tendency to diſſeminate through the ſtate ſuch informa- 


tion and ſuch principles as are calculated to cheriſh the ſparit of free- 


dom, and to ſupport a republican form of government. The fe- 
quent collection of people in town meeting makes them acquainted 
with each other, and aſſimilates their ideas and their manners. Their 
being inveſted with power, makes them. feel their. importance, and 


rouſes their ambition. Their town meetings will be a ſchool, in which 
all the free citizens of the ſtate may learn how to tranſact public hu- 


ſineſs with propriety, and in which they may qualify themſelves for 


the higher offices of the ſtate. The number of public offices will be 


increaſed, without increaſing the expenſes of the ſtate; and as the de- 
fire of promotion is innate in human nature, and as ambition to 
poſſeſs the requiſite. qualifications. commonly accompanies this de- 
fire, the probability is, that the number of perſons qualified-ſor pub- 
lic office will be increaſed, and of courſe the number of good citi- 
zens proportionably multiplied, and the ſubordinate civil affairs of 
- Rivers and Canalts.] Hudſon's river is one of the largeſt and 

veſt rivers in the United States. It riſes in the mountainous coun- 


TH between the lakes Ontario and Champlain. In its courſe ſouth- 
eaſterly it approaches within 6 or 8 miles of Lake George; then, af- 


ter & ſhort courſe eaſt, turns ſoutherly, and reeeives the Socondaga 


from the 8, W. which heads in the neighbourhood of Mohawk river. 
The courſe 


of the river thence to New York, where it empties into 
York Bay, is yery uniformly ſouih, 120 or 159 welt. Its whole length 


is about 250 miles. From Albany to Lake George, is ſixty- five miles. 


This diftance, the river is navigable, at. preſent, only for batteaux, 
and has two portages, occaſioned by falls, of half a mile each. 


The banks of Hudſon's river, eſpecially on the weſtern ſide, as far 


as the Highlands extend, are chiefly rocky cliffs. The paſſage through 


the Highlands, which is 16 miles, affords a wild romantic ſcene. In 
this narrow paſs, on each ſide of which the mountains tower to a great 
height, the wind, if there be any, is collected and compreſſed, and 


blows 


* 
. 
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blows continually as through a bellows. Veſſels, in paſſing through 
4t are often obliged to lower their ſails. The bed of this river, which 
is deep and ſmooth to an aſtoniſhing diſtance, through-a hilly, rocky 
country, and even through ridges of ſome of the higheſt mountains in 
the United States, muſt undoubtedly have been produced by ſome 
mighty convulſion in nature. The tide flows a few miles above Ar 
bany, which is 160 miles from New York. It is navigable for floops 
of 80 tons to Albany, and for ſhips: to Hudſon. Ship navigation to 
Albany i interrupted by a number of iſlands, 6: or 8 miles below the 
City, called the Over/laugh. It is in contemplation to confine the river 
to one channel, by which means the. chanel will be deepened, and 
the difficulty of approaching Albany with veſſels of a large ſize, be 
removed. About 60 miles above New York the water becomes freſh. 
The river is ſtored with a variety of filh, which renders a ſummer 
paſſage to Albany delightful and amuſing to thoſe who are fond of 
| = advantages of this river for carrying on the fur trade with 
Canada, by means of the lakes, have been already mentioned. Its 
eonvenience for internal commerce are ſingularly great. The prod- 
uce of the remoteſt farms is eaſily and ſpeedily conveyed to a certain 
and profitable market, and at the loweſt expenſe. In this reſpect, New 
York has greatly the advantage of Philadelphia. A great proportion 
of the produce of Pennſylvania is carried to market in waggons, over 
a great extent of country, ſome of which is rough; hence it is that 
Philadelphia is crouded with waggons, carts, horſes and their drivers 
to do the ſame buſineſs that is done in New York, where all thefprod- 
uce of the country is brought to market by water, with much leſs 
fſhew and parade. But Philadelphia has other advantages, which 
will be mentioned in their proper place, to-compenſate for this natur- 
al defect. The increaſing population of the. fertile lands upon the 
northern branches of the Hudſon, muſt annually increaſe the amazing 
wealth that is conveyed by its waters to New York. Added to this, 
the ground has been marked out, the level afcertained, a company in- 
 corporated, by the name of The Preſident, Directors and Company 
of the Northern Inland Lock Navigation, in the ſtate of New Vork, 
and funds ſubſcribed, for the purpoſe of cutting a canal from the near- 
eſt approximating point of Hudſon's river to South Bay, which emp- 
ties into the ſouth end of Lake Champlain. The diſtance is 18 miles. 
on Jr pee of level and ae face N country are ſuch as to juſ- 
. tify a belief that the opening of this c will not be leſs ic 
J i Om 
__ Saranac river paſſes through Plattſburg into Lake Champlain. It 
has been explored nearly 30 miles, and there found equal in ſize to the 
mouth. In this river is the greateſt abundance of fiſn, ſuch as ſalmon, 
baſs, pike, pickerel, trout, kae. VV 
 _ ... Sable river, not far from the Saranac, is ſcarcely 60 yards wide. 
On this ſtream are remarkable falls. The whole deſcent of the water 
| A n „ 18 
'® See page 349, note. The legiſlature of New York, in their ſeſſion of 1795, or- 
dered that 200 ſhares in thiscanal, and the ſame number of ſhares in the weſtern canal, 
mould be ſubſcribed in behalf of the ſtate, which renders the completion of theſe 
Eanals, on the original plan, ſecure, and will ſerve to haſten their progreſs, OG 
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is abont 200 fect, in ſeveral pitches, the greateſt of which is 40 feet 
perpendicular. At the foot of it the water is unfathomable. A large 
= has been ſeen, in a freſhet, to pitch over endwiſe, and remain 


ſeveral minutes under water. The ſtream is confined'by high rocks 
on either fide, a ſpace of 40 feet, and the banks at the falls are, at leaſt, 


as many feet high. In a freſhet the flood wood frequently lodges, and 
in a few minutes the water riſes to full banks, and then burſts away 
its obſtructions, with a molt tremendous craſhing. The Big and Lit- 


tle Chazy rivers are in the townſhip of Champlain, which borders on 


the Canada line. Both are navigable ſome miles, the former 6 or 7, 


_ affording good mill ſeats. Several mills are already erected. The 
Britiſh have a polt, and maintain a ſmall garriſon at Point-au-fer 


in this townthip, which is to be given up, according to treaty; in June 


of this year (1796. ) | FED | | 
The river Boquet paſſes 3 the town of Willſborough, in 
Clinton county, and is navigable for boats about two miles, and is 
there interrupted by falls, on which are mills. At this place are the 
remains of an intrenchment, thrown up by General Burgoyne. Here 
he gave his famous war feaſt to his numerous hoſts of ſavages,” 
and here probably 
he afterwards brought fort. ET PO e 
Black river riſes in the high country, near the fources of Canada 
Creek, which falls into Mohawk river, and takes its courſe northweſt 
and then northeaſt till it diſcharges itſelf into Cataraqua or Iroquois 
river, not far from Swegauchee. It is ſaid to be navigable for batteaux 
up to the lower falls, 60 miles, which is diftant from the flouriſhing 
ſettlement of Whiteſtown 25 miles. The whole diſtance of this river 
is reckoned at 112 miles. rr nn OO 9 
Onondago river riſes in the Oneida lake, runs weſtwardly into 
Lake Ontario at Oſwego. It is boatable from its mouth to the head 
of the lake, 74 miles, (except a fall which occafions a portage of twenty 
yards) thence batteaux go up Wood Creek almoſt to Fort wir, 
40 miles; whence there is a portage of a mile to Mohawk river. To- 
wards the head waters of this river ſalmon are caught in great quan- 


Mohawk river riſes to the northward of Fort Stanwix, about eight 


he firſt conceived that celebrated proclamation which | 


miles from Black river, and runs rw rv yy ras miles, to the fört; 


then eaſtward 110 miles, into the Hudſon. ' The produce that is con- 
veyed down this river is landed at Skenectady, and is thence carried 
by land ſixteen miles, over a barren ſhrub plain, to Albany.* e 

A company by the name of © The Preſident, Directors and Com- 


* of the Weſtern Inland Lock Navigation, in the State of New | 


York,” was incorporated by the legiſlature of New York, in March 
1792, for the purpoſe of opening a lock navigation from the now 
_ navigable part of Hudſon's river, to be extended to Lake Ontario, 
and to the Seneca Lake. This route has been ſurveyed, and the 
work in part executed. The locks and canals round the Little Falls, 
56 miles above Skenectady, were completed in the autumn of 1 79 5 
20 ES a Tag ri Lo. e 
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A canal from SkeneQady to the navigable waters of Hudſon is in contempla- 
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to that boats full loaded now paſs them. T he perpendiciitar deſcehr 
of theſe falls is 42 feet in the courſe of one mile. The canal round 
them is nearly + of a mille in len ngth; almoſt the whole diſtance through 
an uncommonly hard rock. Theſe falls were the principal obftrue- 
tion to the navigation of the waters of Mohz Yk river, above Skenec- 


tady. The opening of this navigation is a vaſt acquiſition to the 


commerce of this ſtate. A ſhore'of at leaſt 1600. miles in length is, 
in conſequence of it, waſted by: boatable waters; excluſive of all the 
great lakes; and many millions of acres, of excellent tillage land; 
rapidly ſettling; are accomniodited with water communication for 
conveying their produce to market. 


A traveller. of great obſervation and fotind. judgment; whe has | 


obligingly favoured me with His manuſcript journal; after enumerating 
the various and important improvements in locks #nd canals, making 
by this ſtate; on their northern and weſtern waters, concludes in theſe 
words: On taking a general view of theſe things, the extenſive ad- 
vantages to be embraced by the meaſures adopted by this ſtate, and 
which are now carrying into execution, I cannot help trolling into 
the unceftain field of conjectufe, that ſome day or other, not far diſ- 
tant from this: place, (Albany) wilt be the ſeat of a great empire: 
The Cohoe?; i in this river, are a great carioſity; They are three 
miles from its entrance into the Hadſon- The river is about 100 
yards wide; the rock; over which it pours as over à mill dam, extends 
almoſt in ine from one ſide of the river to the other, and is about 
30 feet perpendicular e Including the deſcent above, the fall 
is as much as 60 or 70 feet. The rocks below, in ſome places, are 
worn many feet deep by the conſtant friction of the water. The view 
of this tremendous cataract is diminiſhed by the height of the banks 
on eack ſide of the-river. About a mite below the Gals? is the bridge 
hereafter defcribed, and here the river branches and forms a large 
iſland ; but two of the mouths may be ſeen at the ſame time from the 
oppofite bank of the Hudſon. TI e branclies are fordable at low. a- 
ter, but are dangerous. 
Delaware river riſes in Tal Viſtayantho, latitude 42 25 Mi 200 


takes its courfe ſouthweſt, until it croſſes into Pennſylvania in latitude 
42% Thence ſouthwardly, dividing New York from Pennſylvania; 5 


until it ſtrikes the northweſt corner of New Jerſey, in latitude 4 


24'; and then paſſes off to ſea, through Delaware Bay, having*New 7 


muy on the eaſt ſide, and Pennſylvania and Delaware on the weſt. 
Suſquehannah Eaſt Branch river has its ſource in lake Otſego, lat. 
| itude 429 55', from which it takes a ſouthweſt courſe? It croſſes the 


line which divides New Vork and Pennſytvania, three times, the laſt 


time near Tyoga Point, where it receives Txoga river. Batteaux 
paſs to its ſouree; thence to Mohawk river is but 20 miles, capable 
of good roads. 

Tyoga river riſes in The Allg gany Ffountains;! in about latitude 
429, runs ealtwardly,. and empties into the Suſquehannah at Eyogi 
Point, in latitude 41* 57. It is boatable about 50 miles. 

Seneca river riſes in the Seneca country, and runs eaſtwardly, and 


in its * receives the waters of the Seneca and Cayuga lakes, | 
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(which lie north and ſouth, 10 or 12 miles apart, each is between 38 
and 40 miles in length, and about à mile in breadth) and empties 
into the Onondago river, 14 miles above the falls, at a place called 
Three Rivers. From Three River Point to Onondago Lake, up 
Seneca river, is 12 miles. Within half a mile of this lake a ſalt ſpring 
iſſues from the ground, the water of which is ſalter than that of the 
ocean. It conſtantly emits water in ſufficient quantity fon works of 
any extent. It is probable the whole country will be ſupplied from 
chis ſpring, and at a very cheap rate. This ſpring is the property of 
the ſtate. This river is boatable from the lakes downwards. 
Cheneſſee or Geneſſee river riſes near the ſource: of the Tyoga, and 
runs northwardly by the Cheneſſee caſtle and flats, and empties into 
Lake Ontario 80 miles eaſt of Niagara Fort. On this river is one ſet 
of large falls, not far {rom its junction with Lake Ontario. The ir- 
habitants improve theſe falls to good purpoſe, by the erection cf 
mills upon them. CT Rs $14 prin LEE S276 1 560 FIT: , 
The northeaſt branch of the Allegany river, heads in the Allegany 
Mountains, near the ſource of the Tyega, and runs directly welt un- 
til it-is joined by a. larger branch from the ſouthward, which riſes near 
the weſt branch of the Suſquehannah. Their junction ĩs on the line 
between Pennſylvania and New Vork. From this junction, the river 
purſues a northweſt courſe, leaving a ſegment of the river of about 
50 miles in length, in the ſtate of New Vork, thenee it proceeds in a 
circuitous ſouthweſt direction, until it croſſes into Pennſylvania.. From 
thence to its entranoe into the Miſſiſippi, it has already been deſeribed. 
There are few fiſh in the: rivers, but in the brooks are plenty of 
and a variety of others. FC 
From this account of the rivers, it is eaſy to conreĩve of the exrel- 
lent advantages for conveying produce to market from every part of 
the ſtate. . e tee het 37s 
The ſettlements already made in this ſtate, are chiefly: upon two- 
marrow oblongs, Rogen Far the city of New Fork, eaſt and north. 
The one eaſt, is Long Iſland, which is 140 miles long, and natrow-, 
and ſurrounded by the ſea. The one extending north, is about 40 
miles in breadth, and biſected by the Hydſon. Of late, however, the 
_ ſettlements have extended weſt of Albany, on the Mohawk river, and 
into the Geneſſee country, making another oblong bearing weſt and 
_ ſouthweſt from Albany. Such is the interſection of the whole ſtate, 
by the branches of the Hudſon, the Delaware, the Suſquehannah, 
and other rivers which have been mentioned, that there are few places 
aphout its whole extent, that are more than 15 or 20 miles from 
ſome boatable or navigable ftream. nn 
Bars and LaRESs. ] York Bay, which is nine miles long and four 
| broad, ſpreads to the ſouthward before the city of New Vork. It is 
formed by the confluence of the Eaſt and Hudſon's rivers, and em- 
boſoms ſeveral-ſmall iſlands, of which Governor's Iſland is the prin- 
cipal. It communicates: with the ocean through the Narrows, be- 
tween Staten and Long Iflands, which are ſcarcely two miles wide. 
The s iſſage up to New York, from Sandy Hook, the point Cling: 
| 4 RET PET : = 25 7 = 5 
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that extends fartheſt into the ſea; is a%, #nd not above 20 miles in 
length. The common navigation is between the eaſt and weſt banks, 
in about 22 feet water. There is a light-houſe at Sandy Hook, op a 
peninſula from the Jerſey ſhore- 1 I. er IRE EDT 


4 


South Bay lies 12 or 15 miles north of the northern bend in Had- 

ſon's river. At its north end it receives Wood Creek from the ſouth, 
which is navigable ſeveral miles and lined with fine meadows. Soon 
after; it mingles its waters with Eaſt Bay, which ſtretches eaſtward 
into Vermont. At che junction of ' theſe bays; commences another 
bay or lake, from half a mile to 4 mile wide, whoſe banks are ſteep 

hills, or cliffs of rocks; generally inaccefible. Ar Ticonderoga, this 
bay receives the waters of Lake George from the ſouthweſt, through 


à large brook, which rolls down à gentle declivity, at the foot of which 


were formerly a ſet of ſaw-mills. - The waters of Lake George are 
100 feet a; ares any chose e ff.. DUE ß 
Oneida Lake lies about twenty miles weſt of Fort Stanwix, and ex- 


tends weſtward about go miles. 


Salt lake is ſmall; and empties into Zenec river, ſoon» Aſter its 
junction with the Onondago river, about 12 miles from Three river 
point: This lake is ſtrongly impregnated with ſaline particles, which 
eee gave riſe to its name. The Indians make their falt 


1 


Lake Otfigo; at the liead of Suſquehann ai river, is about nite miles 


long, and narrow, perhaps not more than a mile wide. The land 
bn the banks of this lake is very good, and the cultivation of it eaſy. 
Caniaderago Like is nearly as large as Lake Otſego; and fix miles 
weſt of it: A ſtream; by the name of Oaks Creek; iſſuei from it, and 
falls into the Suſquehannah river; about five miles below Otſego. The 
beſt cheeſe in the ſtate of New York is ſaid to be made upon this 
_ Chat6qu Lake is the ſoufe 


85 nee of Conawongo' river; which empties 
into the Allegany. The lower end of it, whence the river proceeds, 
is in latitude 42 fo; from thence to its head, is about twenty- five 


mies. From the nofthweſt part of this to Lake Erie, is nine miles 
and was once a communication uſed by the Frenen 


On the north fide of the mountains, in Orange county; is A very 


valuable tract called the Drowiied Lundr, containing about 30 or 50,000 


autres. The waters; which deſcend from the ſarrotnding Kills, being 
but flowly diſcharged by the river iſſuing from it, cover theſe vaſt 
meadows every winter, and render them extremely fertile; but they 


expoſe the inhabitants in the vicinity to intermittents-. The Wallkilt 


river, which paſſes through this extenſive amphibious tract, and einp- 
ties into Hudfon's river, is, in the ſpring, ſtored with very large eels 


in great plenty. The bottom of this river is a broken rock; and it is 


ſuppoſed, that for 2000l. the channel might be deepened ſo as to let 
off all the waters from the meadows, and thereby redeem from the 


floods a large tract of rich land, for graſs, hemp; and Indian corn. 
Roanys.] The roads in this ſtate have been in general but illy at- 


tended. to, till within the two or three laſt years. The legiſtature, 


convinced of the importance of attending to the matter, and perhaps 


A Gg2 ſtimulated 
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ſtimulated- by the enterprizin g and active Pennſylvanians, who! ate 
competitors for the trade of the weſtern country, have lately eee 
very liberal ſums, towards improving thoſe roads that traverſe the 
molt ſettled parts of the country, and opening ſuch as lead into the weſt-⸗ 
ern and northern parts of the ſtate, uniting as: far as poſſible the eſtabliſh- 
ments on the Hudſon's river, and the moſt populous parts of the interior 
country by the neareſt practicable diſtances. A poſt regularly rides from 
Albany to the Cheneſſee river, once a fortnight, through. Whiteſto wn, 
Geneva, Canadaqua, Cana wargus and Williamſburg on the Cheneſſee 
river. By this: eſtabliſnment a ſafe and; direct conveyanoe is opened be- 
tween the moſt interior. parts of the United e, to the welt, and the 
ſeveral ſtates in the union. 

A grand road was opened- tuch Clinton 8 which 8 upon 
eee in the year 1790, under the direction of a Mr. Rogers, of Dutch - 
eſs county, and after him called Rogers? road. This road adds greatly 
to the convenience and ſafety of travelling between · the ſtate of New Vork, 
and Canada, eſpecially in the winter, hen paſing We. Leon ice is 
often dangerous and always uncomfortable. 

A road alfo has been lately cut from at's Kill, on he Hudſon, welt: 
mag. which paſſes near Owaſco Lake. A 5 

BrinGes. þ I bridge called Staat's: Bridge, 33 lan. and af. a 
; ee width to admit two carriages abreaſt has lately been _ thrown 

acroſs Abram's Creek, Which falls into Hudſon's river, near the city of 
Hudſon by which a communication with the country, in a new direction; 
is opened from the city- of: Hudſon; and a diſtance. faved. 94: or 5 miles 
in the main poſt road from New York to Albany. 17 
Ibe legiſlature of the ſtate in 1792, granted 3000. to *bnild; a bridge 

over the ſprouts of Mohawk river, whenever the ſum of ./1000l ſhould 
be ſubſeribed and paid. This bridge has ſince been completed, -and was 
paſſed for the firſt time on the 15th of July, 1795. It is about 10 miles 
north of the city of Albany, and is the moſt elegant and beſt gonſtructed 
bridge in this ſtate; and will probably be of immenſe. advantage to the 
city juſt mentioned, by opening an eaſy and direct communication, with 
an extenſive and thriving country to the northweſt. It is 960 feet in 
length, 24 in breadth, and 15 feet above the bed of the river, which for 
the moſt part is rock. It is fupported by, #hirteex ſolid ſtone pillars, and: 
makes a & ne appearance as you approach it from the ſouth.. About a mile 
welt of the bridge are the falls called the Cohoez, in full view, forming a grand 
ſpectacle to the eye of the traveller; While on the eaſt a different ſcene is 
preſented, the river below the bridee ſpreading into three branches, and 

ing its waters into the Hudſon by as many mouths. 

At Fort Stanwix, now Fort Schuyler, is a bridge oyer the. Mohawk 
river, about 120 feet in length, in one areh, extending from ſhore to ſhore, 
About 50 miles above Skenectady is another bridge acroſs this. river of a, 
| Sabine conſtruction, having an arch of one hundred feet. 

. Face or Txs-CounTay, Moun- I This ſtate, to ſpeak generally; is is 

rams, SOIL AND. ProDucTIONs. interſected by ridges of mountains 
running in a northeaſt and ſouthweſt direction. Beyond the Allegany moun-) ; 
| tains, however, the country. is a dead level, of a fine rich ſoil, covered, 
in its en ſtate, with — beach, — 8 black ! locuſt, 
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Hickory, and ſome mulberry trees. On the banks of Lake Erie, are 2. 
few cheſnut and oak 510 0 Hemlock ſwamps are interſperſed thinly 


through the country. All the creeks that empty into, Lake Erie, have 


falls, which afford many excellent mill-ſeats. 


The lands between the Seneca and Cayuga Lakes, are repreſented as 


5 uncommonly excellent, being moſt/agreeably diverſified with gentle riſings, 


and timbered with lofty trees, with little under wood. The legiſlature of 
this Nate, have granted one million and a half acres of land, as a gratuity 
to the officers and ſoldiers of the line of this ſtate, This tract, forming the 
new county of Onondago, is bounded well, by the eaſt ſhore of the Seneca 
Lake, and the Maſſachuſetts lands in the county of Ontarie; north, by 
part of Lake Ontario near Fort Ofvego.; ſouth by a ridge of the Alle- 

any mountains and the Pennſylvania line; and eaſt, by the Tuſcarora 
Crock. (which falls nearly into the middle of the Oneida lake) and that 


part of Montgomery which has been: ſettling by the New England people 


— 


very rapidly ſince the peace. 
This pleaſant country is divided into 'twenty-five rowulffips of 60, ooo 


acres each, which are again ſubdivided into 100 convenient farms, of 600 | 


acres, making in the whole 2, 500 ne, 

Eaſt of the Allegany mountains, the country is broken into hills with 
85 intervening vallies. The hills are clothed thick with timber, and 
When cleared afford fine -paſture 5 3 the' vallies, when cultivated, produce 
wheat, hemp, flax, Peas, graſs, oats, Indian corn, &c. 

Beſides the trees already mentionell, there are in various parts of the 
ſtate, the ſeyerat kinds of oak, ſuch as white, red, yellow, black and chef. 
nut oak; white, yellow, ſpruce, and pitch pines; cedar, fir tree, butternut, 
aſpin, commonly called poplar, White wood, which in Pennſylvania is call- 
ed poplar, and in Europe the tulip tree, rock maple, the linden tree, which, 
with the whitew/ood, grows on the low, rich ground, the button wood, ſhrub 
cranberry, the fruit of which hangs in cluſters like grapes as large as cher- 
ries ; this ſhrub tos grows on low ground. Beſides theſe is the ſumach, 
Which bears cluſters of red berries; the Indians chew the leaves inſtead of 
tobacco; the berries are uſed in ches. Of the conimodities produced 

rom culture,” Wheat is the ſtaple:? Of this article in wheat and flour, 
equivalent to one million buſhels, are yearly exported, Indian corn and 


peas are likewiſe rated for exportation; ; and TH oats, barley, Kc. for | 


home conſumption... © 
In ſome parts of the mb large dairies are kept, which furniſh for te 
market butter and cheeſe. The beſt lands in this ſtate, Which lie along 
the Moltawk riyer, and north of it, and weſt of the Allegany mountains, 
are yet moſtly in a ſtate of nature, but are moſt rapidly ſettling. | 
The county of Clinton, in the moſt northern part of the ftate, on Lake 
Champlain, and' Lake George, lies about midway between Quebec and 
"New York, and from 230 to 240 miles from each, and, in 1790, was ſet- 
tled by about 2000 inhabitants. There are now in this county 624 clec- 
tors and probably 4 about 6,000 fouls. A great proportion of the lands in 
this county are ofa an excellent quality, and produce in abundance the vari- 


ous kinds of grain | cultivated i in other parts of the ſtate. The inhabitants 


manufacture earthen Ware, pot and pearl aſh, in large quantities, which 


They export to. New York or Quebec. Their wool is of a better dan 7 
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m that which is produced in more ſouthern climates, their beef and park 
is ſecond to none; and the price of ſtall fed beef in Montreal (diftant 60 
miles from Plattſbarg) is ſuch as to encourage the farmers to drive their 
cattle to that ma. Net. Their foreſts ſupply them with ſugar and molaſles, 
as every family, with no more implements than are neceſſary for common 
uſe, can make a ſufficiency for its own conſumption, and that at a ſeaſon 
when the farmer can be no otherwiſe employed. The ſoil is well adapted to 
the culture of hemp. The land carriage from any part of the country, in 
tranſporting their produce to New York, does not exceed 18 miles. 'The 
carrying place at Ticonderoga is one mile and a half; and from Fort 
George at the ſouth end of the lake of the ſame name, to Fort Edward, 
is but 14 miles; after which there are two or three ſmall obſtructions by 
falls, which are about to be removed by the proprietors of the northern ca- 
nal. From this county to Quebec are annually ſent large rafts 3 the rap- 
ids at St. John's and Chamblce being the only interruptions in the naviga- 
tion, and thoſe not ſo great but that, at ſome ſeaſons, batteaux with ſixty 
-buſhels of falt can aſcend them. At this diſtance from the ſea, ſalt is 
J%%J%J%%0ÿ0%do ß 
In the northern and unſettled parts of the ſtate, are a plenty of mooſe, 
deer, bears, ſome beavers, martins, and moſt other inhabitants of the foreſt, 
except wolves. Ducks, growſe, pigeons, and fiſh of many kinds, and par- 
ticularly ſalmon, are taken in great abundance in different parts, and eſpe- 
cially in the county of Clinton. At the mouth of Saranac river, whicl 
falls into Champlain, the ſalmon are found in ſuch plenty, that it is uſual 
to take 4 or 500 in a day with ſpears and ſmall dee nets. They are 
caught from May till November, and make excellent ſalted proviſions, and 


by 


every cottager, by ſpending an hour in the eyening, may obtain a ſufficient 
ſy ly 7.— 1 — family. 8 7 7 TE . 1 F. 5 ; | 5 | N 
Porufsriod ahn CHARACTER.] For the population of this ſlate, 
according to the cenſus of 1790, and 1795, the reader is referred to the 
table of -diviſions, In 1786 the number of inhabitants was 238, 897, of 
which 18,889 were blacks. In 1756 there were 96,775 inhabitants in- 
fading 13,542 blacks.” The average nd areas of inhabitants in this 
late, from 1756, to 1786, was 4,5 54. The annual increaſe for the 4 
years ſucceeding 1986, was upwards of 25,000. A. great proportion of 
this increaſe conſiſts of emigrants from the New England ſtates. The 
population for every ſquare mile, including the} whole ſtate, is nearly eight, 
which ſhews that a great part of the ſtate is yet-unſettled. 
The effects of the revolution have been as greatly and as happily felt 


by this, as by any of the United States. Phe accciion of inhabitants 


within a few years has been great, even beyond calculation; and ſo long 
as lands can be obtained upon advantageous terms, and with a good title, 
and the general government continues to protect induſtry and encourage 
commerce, ſo long they will continue to increaſe. The new ſeitlements 
that are forming in the northern and weſtern parts of the ſtate, are princi- 
pally by people from New England. It is remarkable that the Dutch 
enterprize few or no Rttlements. _ gl on the new townſhips that 

have been ſettled ſince the peace, (and they have been aſtoniſhingly numer- 
ous) it is not known that one has been ſettled by the Poke Although 
they are as <intent upon gain as other people, they hadrather reſt 21 * 
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of what they poſſeſs, than hazard all or even a part, in uncertain attempts 
to increaſe it. 5 ho 8 5 | e 
The Engliſh language is generally ſpoken throughout the tate, but is 
not a little corrupted by the Dutch dialect, which is ſtill ſpoken in ſome 
Counties, particular in King's, Ulſter, Albany, and that part of Orange 
which lies ſouth of the mountains. But as Dutch ſchools are almoſt, if 
not wholly diſcontinued, that language in a few generations, will probably 
ceaſe to be uſed at all. And the increaſe of Engliſh ſchools has already 
had a perceptible effect in the improvement of the Engliſh language. 
The manners of the people differ as well as their language. The anceſ- 
tors of the inhabitants in the ſouthern and middle parts of Long Ifland, 
were either natives of England, or the immediate deſcendants of the firſt 
| ſettlers of New England, and their manners and cuſtoms are. fimilar to thoſe 


of their anceſtors. The counties inhabited by the Dutch, have adopted 


the Engliſh manners in a great degree, but ſtill retain many modes, partic- 


larly in their religion, which are peculiar tothe Hollanders. They are in- 
duſtrious, neat and economical in the management of their farms and their 
families. Whatever buſineſs they purſue, they generally follow the old 
track of their forefathers, and ſeldom invent any new improvements in ag- 


Ticulture, manufaQures or mechanics. - They were the:hrft ſettlers of this 


ſtate, and were particularly friendly-ts the Engliſh colony that ſettled at 
Plymouth in New England, in 1620; and continued to be amicably diſ- 
poſed towards the Engliſh colonies eaſt of them, until the unhappy diſpute 


| aroſe concerning the lands en Connecticut river. ; 
I' be revolution and its conſequences, have had a very perceptible infl 


ence in diffuſing a ſpirit of liberality among the Dutch, and in bac ps, 


the clouds of ignorance and national prejudice. Schools, academies an 
colleges are eſtabliſhed and eſtabliſhing for the education of their children, 
in the Engliſh and learned languages, and in the arts and ſciences, and a 
literary and ſcientific ſpirit is evidently increaſing. If ſuch are the bud- 
dings of improvement in the dawn f gur empire, what a rich harveſt may 
we expect in its meridian. e TR 
The city of New Vork is:mhabited priacipally:by-merchants, l 
 Jawyers, mechanics, ſfhop-keepers and tradeſmen, compoſed of almoſt all 


nations and religiong. They are generally reſpectable in their ſeveral * 


profeſſions, and ſuſtain the reputation of honeſt, punctualz fair dealers. 
The manners and character of the inhabitants of every colony or ſtate, 
will take their colouring, in a greater: er leſs degree, from the peculiar 


manners of the firſt ſettlers. - It is much more natural for emigrants to a 


ſettlement to adopt the cuftams of the original inhabitants, than the contra- 
ry, even though the. emigrants ſhould, in length of time, become the moſt 
numerous. Hence it is that the neatneſs, parſimony and induftry of the 


Dutch were early imitated by the firſt Engliſh ſettlers in chis province, and, 


until the revolution, formed a diſtinguiſhing trait in their provincial character. 
It is ſtill diſcernible, though in a much leſs degree, and will probably con- 
tinue viſible for many years to come. SLEW IE. * 


Beſides-the Dutch- and Engliſm already mentioned, there are in this 


ſtate many emigrants from Scotland, Ireland, Germany, and ſome few 


from France. Many Germans are ſettled on the Mohawk, and ſome 


Scots people on the Hudſon, in the county of Waſhington. The principal 
We, Gg4 Y Part 
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part of the two former ſettled in the city of New Vork; and retain the 
manners, the religion, and ſome of them the lng age of their reſpeQive 
countries. The French emigrants ſettled: ly at New Rochelle and 
on Staten Iſland, and their deſcendants, . of them, now fill ſome of 
the higheſt offices in the United States, The preſent _— of the 
ſizte i is one of them. T 
Cuir Towns.] There are three incorporated cities in this late; 
New. Vork, Albany and Hudſon. 
NxꝝW Yor is the capital of the ſtate, and ſtands on the nmel point 
of Manhattan, commonly called New Vork Iſland, at the confluence of 
the Hudſon and Eaſt rivers. The principal part of the city lies on the 
eaſt ſide of the iſland, although the buildings extend from one river to the 
other. The length of the city on Eaſt river is about two miles; but falls 
ſhort of that diſtance on the banks of the Hudſon. Its breadth, on an av- 
erage, is negrly three-fourths of a mile; and its circumference. may be 
four miles. The plan of the city is not perfectly regular, but is laid out 
with reference to the ſituation of the ground. The ground which was un- 
occupied before the peage of 1783, was laid out in parallel ſtreets of conve- 
nient width, which has had a good effect upon the parts of the city __ 
built. The principal ſtreets run nearly parallel with the rivers. Theſe 
are interſected, though not at right angles, by ſtreets running from river 
to river. In the width of the = there is a great diverſity. Water 
ſtreet and Pearl ſtreet, which occupy the banks of Eaſt river, are very 
conveniently ſituated for buſineſs, but they are low and too narrow; not 
admitting in ſome places of walks on the ſides for foot paſſengers, Broad 
ſtreet, extending from the exchange to city hall, is ſuffigiently wide. 
This was originally built on each ſide of the creek, which penetrated al- 
moſt to the city hall. This ſtreet is low, but pleaſant. But the moſt 
convenient and agreeable part of the city is the Broadway. It begins at a 
point which is formed by the junction of the Hudſon and Eaſt rivers— 
occupies the height of land between them, upon a true meridional line— 
riſes gently to the northward—is nearly 70 feet wide—adorned, where the 
fort formerly ſtood, (which has lately been levelled) with an elegant brick 
edifice for the accommodation of the governor of the ſtate, and a publia 
walk from the extremity of the point, occupying the ground of the lower 
battery which is pow demoliſhed ; alſo with two Epiſcopal churches and 
a number of elegant Priyate buildings. It 8 to the northward, 
in a triangular area, fronting the bridewell and mschouſe, and MANCE 
from any point, a view of the Bay and Narrows. x 
Since the year 1 788, that 157 of the city, which was lunjed 4 in ruins 
during the war, has been rapidly rebuilding, the {treets widened, ſtraiten- 
ed, raiſed in the middle Ze Pi an angle ſufficient to carry off the water 
to the fide gutters, and foot-ways of brick made en each ſide. At this 
. the part that was Aeſtroyed by: fire is all covered with elegant brick 
houſes. | 
Wall ſtreet is s generally 50 foes wide 3 ee nh 1 buildings d- 
egant., Hanover ſquare and Dock ſtreet are { conveniently ſituated for bu- 
ſinefs, and the houſes. well built. Williani ſtreet is alſo elevated and 
3 eonvenient, and 18 The bo er marker 5 _— oy e —_ 
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of the other ſpots are pleaſant, but moſt of them are irregular and nar⸗ 
row. 

The Houſes are e built of Wien and the roofs tiled. There are 
remaining a few houſes built aſter the old Dutch manner; but the Engliſh 

taſte has prevailed almoſt a century. 

Upon the ſouthweſt point of the land, 2fort with four baſtions; former- 
ly ſtood; and alſo a battery below. The area of the fort contained an el- 
egant houſe for the accommodation of the royal governors, and was confum- 
ed by fire in Gov. Tryon's time. This fort 150 battery were removed in 
the year 1791. 

The moſt magnificent edifice in ati city is Federal Hall, ſhine at the 
head of Broad ſtreet, where its front appears to great advantage. The 
baſement ſtory is Tuſcan, and is pierced with ſeven openings; four maſly 
pillars in the eentre, ſupport four Doric columns and a pediment. The 
frieze is ingeniouſly divided, to admit 13 ſtars in metopes ; theſe with the 
American Eagle, and other infignia in the pediment, and the tablets over 
| the windows, filled with the 13 arrows and the olive branch united, mark 
it as 2 building deſignated for national purpoſes. After entering from the 
Broad ſtreet, we find a plainly finiſhed” ſquare room flagged with ſtone, 
and to which the citizens have free acceſs ; from this we enter the veſtibule 
in the centre of the pile, which leads in fie to the floor of the Repreſen- 
tatives roomy or real Federal Hall, and through two arches on each ſide 
by a public ſtair-cafe on the left, and by a Private one on the right, to Tn 
ſenate chamber and lobbies. 

| This: veſtibule is paved with marble, is very lofty and well Seed; 
the lower part is of a light ruſtic, which ſupports a handſome iron callery; 
the upper half is in a lighter ſtyle, and is finiſhed with a ficy-light of about 
12 by 18 feet, which is decorated with a profuſion of ornament in the 

richeſt taſte. The - repreſentatives room is a ſpacious and elegant apart- 
ment, 61 feet deep, 58 wide and 36 high, a coved ceiling of about 10 feet 
high not included. This room is of an octangular form; four of its fides 
are rounded in the manner of nitches, and give a graceful variety to the 
whole. The windows are large, and placed 16 feet from the floor; all 
below them is finiſhed with plain wainſcot, interrupted only by four chim- 
nies ; but above theſe a number of Ionie columns and pilaſters with their 
proper entablature are very judiciouſly diſpoſed, and give great eleganee. 
In the pannels between the windows, trophies are ad; And the Netrers 
U. 8. in a cypher ſurrounded with laurel. The ſpeaker's chair is oppo- 
ſite the great door and raiſed by ſeveral ſteps; the chairs for the members 
are ranged ſemicircularly, in two rows in front of the Pester. Then are 
two galleries, for the accommodation of ſpectators. by 

On the left of the veſtibule is a lobby 19 by 48 feet, finiſhed with Tof. 
can pilaſters, This leads te the ſenate chamber, which is 40 feet long, 30 
wide, and 20 high, with an arched ceiling. It has three windows in front 
and three back. Thoſe in front open into a gallery 12 feet deep, guarded 
by an elegant iron railing. In this gallery our beloved PrxESiDENT 
WASHINGTON, attended by the ſenate and houſe of feprefentatives, took 
his-oath of office in the face of Heaven, and in preſence of a large concourſe 
of people aſſempled in front, * the « commencement chat 128 operation of che 
POR Conſtitution,” 55 * 0 \ Th 
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The ſenate chamber is decorated with TOON of an order invented by 
Major L'Enfant the architect, which have a magnificent * The 


marble which is uſed i in the chimnies i is American and fpr beauty of 


ſhades and poliſh, is equal to any of its kind in Europe. Beſides theſe 
there are ſeveral other rooms for uſe and convenience; a entre lobbies 
and committee - rooms above, and guard-rooms below. The building on 
the whole does much credit to the ingenuity and abilities of the architect. 
Since the removal of congreſs, for whoſe accommodation it was thus orna- 
mented, it has been occupied by the ſtate legiſlature, and by the courts. 
The other public buildings in the city are three houſes 85 public che 
for the Dutch Reformed church, four Preſbyterian churches, - three 
Epiſcopal churches, two for. German: Lutherans and -Calviniſts, twe 


Friends meeting-houſes, two for Baptiſts, two for Methodiſts, one for 


Moravians, one Roman Catholic church, one French Proteſtant church, | 
out of repair, and a Jews' ſynagogue. _ Beſides theſe there is the governor's 
houſe, already mentioned, a handſame building, the college, gaol, and fey- 
eral other buildings of leſs note. The city is accommodated with- four 
markets in different parts, which, are furniſhed With a great e and 
variety af proviſions in neat, and excellent order. 

The government of the city (which was incorporated i in 1 696) is. now 
in the hands of a mayor, en and common council. I eity is 
divided into ſeven wards, in each of which there is choſen annually by the 
people an alderman and an aſſiſtant, who, together with. the ene, are 
appointed annually by the council of appointment. 

The mayor's court, which. is, held bam time to time by adjournment i is 
1 high reputation as a court of law, 

A court of ſeſſions is likewiſe held for the iel of criminal cauſes... 

The fituation of the city is both healthy and. Pleaſant, Surrounded on : 


all fides by water, it is refreſhed with cool e in ſummer, and the air 


in winter is more temperate than in other places under the ſame parallel. 
This city is eſteemed the moſt, eligible ſituation for commerce in the 
Weigel States. It almoſt neceſſarily commands the trade of one half 
New Jerſey, moſt of that of Connecticut, and part of that of Maffachuſetts, 
and almoſt the whole of Vermont, beſides the whole fertile interior coun- 


try, which is penetrated by one of the largeſt. rivers in America. This 


city imports moſt of the goods conſumed between a line of 30 miles eaſt of 


Connecticut river, and 20 miles welt of 7 on, which is 130 ping 


and between the ocean.and the pai mage Canada, about 400 miles ; a 
conſiderable portion of which is the beſt OT of any part of the United 


States; and the whole territory contains nearly a million people, or one- 


fifth of the inhabitants of the union. Beſides ſome of the other ſtates are 
partially ſupplied with. goods. from New. Vork. But in the ſtaple com- 


modity flour, Pennſylvania and Maryland have exceeded it, the ſuperſine 


Hour of thoſe ftates commanding a higher price than that of New York ; 


not that the 2 of the grain is worſe, but becauſe greater attention is 


paid in thoſe ſtates to the inſpection and manufacture of that article. 
In the manufacture likewiſe of iron, paper, cabinet works, &c. Pennſyl- 


varia exceeds not only New) Vork, but all her ſiſter ſtates. In times of 


peace, however, New Vork will command more commercial buſineſs that 
any town in the United States. In time of war it vulb be auen 


ou | 


* 
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out 2 marine force; but a ſmall number of ſhips will be able to defend is 
from the moſt formidable attacks by ſea. 22555 N 
F 
eing few wells in the city. Moſt of the people are ſupplied every da 
with freſh water, conveyed to their doors in — ing from m—— _— 
head of Queen ſtreet, which receives it from a ſpring almoſt a mile from 
the centre of the city. This well is about 20 feet deep and four feet diam- 
i The average quantity drawn daily from this remarkable well, is 110 
hogſheads of 130 gallons each. In ſome hot ſummer days 216 hogſheads 
have been drawn from it; and what is very ſingular, there is never more 
or leſs than about three feet water in the well. The water is ſold com: 
monly at three pence a hogſhead at the pump. Several propoſals have 
deen -made by individuals to ſupply the citizens by pipes; but none have 


yet been accepted... _ - | „ RO IN2s „ 
On a general view of this city, as deſcribed 40 years ago, and in its 
preſent ſtate, the compariſon is flattering to the preſent age ;- particularly 
the improvements in taſte, elegance of manners, and that eaſy unaffetted 
Civility and politeneſs which form the happineſs of ſocial intercourſe. 
It is found, by a memorandum in one of the old regiſters, that the num. 
der of inhabitants in the hy, taken by order of the king in the year 1697, 
was in )! a ts ns os Lo topds, Leto 


kg Young men and boyy 864 N | Women ir] 281 
+ | be rise. e ora bl 
ths | cool e 


Phe number of inhabitants in the eity and county of New York in 1756, 
was 10,881; 1771, 21,863 1786, 23,614; 1790, 33,1313 1796, 


modern ſtyle ; the inhabitants are paving the ſtreets in the New York plan, 
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_ wenturers, in purſuit of wealth, are led here? by the advantages” For tratle 
which this place affords. 
g Albany is unrivalled in its Gevation, Je: a or the bank of ie of 
_ the fineſt-rivers in the world, at the head of floop navigation. It e 
a ſalubrious air, as is evinced by the longevity of its wk rar 4 It is the 
natural emporium of the incfeaſing trade of a large extent of country 
welt and north; a country of an excellent ſoil, abounding in every article 
for the Weſt India market; plentifully watered" with navigable lakes, 
 erecks, and rivers; as yet only partially peopled, but ſettling with almoſt 
_uſiexampled: rapidity, and capable of affording ſubſiſtenee and affluence to 
millions of inhabitants. No part of America affords à more' eligible 
opening for emigrants than this. And when the contemplated locksf and 
Canals are completed, and convenient roads opened into every part of the 
country, all which will, it is expected, be accom liſhed in a few years, 
Albany will probably increaſe and flouriſh: beyond almoſt every .other city 
or town in the United States. The trade of Albany; indeed, already int 
ereaſes with great rapidity. They ſenſibly feel the good effects of eſtab. 
liſhments made immediately after the peace. Theſe effects will multiply 
when the immenſe quantities of produce which are now ſold to ſupply the 
multitudes of new ſettlers, (WhO will ſoon be able to uw NG] 
ſhall be diverted from theſe channels and ſent to Albany. | 
The well water in this city is: extremely bad, ſcarcel — by thoſe 
who are not .accuſtomed to it. It 00zes through a ſtiff blue clay, and it 


imbibes in its paſſage, the fine particles common do chat Kind of ſil. "TM - 


diſcolours it, and When expoſed any dength of time 30 the air, it acquires a 
diſagrecable taſte. Indeed all the water for cooking is brought from the 
river, and many families uſe it to drink. The water in the wells is un- 
wholeſome, being full of little inſects, reſembling, except in ſize, thoſe 
Which we frequently ſee in ſtagnated rain water. But the inhabitants are 
about to remedy this ag rape by RY Water-VOrks,: to.cohvey 
good water into the city. 

At Bath, oppoſite this: digs a Ong neatly. Kniſtied, and in genioufly 


| conſtructed  bathing-houſe has lately been erected, divided into four apart- 


ments, in which the viſitants may be accommodated at Pleaſute, with 2 | 
warm, cold, or ſhower bath, only by the turning of a cook. | 
The public buildings are 4 Low Dutch church, one for Preſbyterians, 
one for Germans or High Dutch, one ns: a IR. ES 
city hall, a handſome brick gaol, and the NY ure 
A bank was eſtabliſhed here in 1794. 
 Hvupsox has had the moſt Tapid growth of any 18 in 3 it's we 
except Baltimore, in Maryland. It is ſituated on the eaſt fide of Hud: 
ſon's river, in latitude 425 23', and is 130 miles north of New Lork; 30 
miles ſouth of Albany, and four miles weſt from Old Claverack Town. 
Jr is ſurrounded by an extenſive and fertile back country, and, in propotoos 
to its ſize and population, carries on a large trade. 5 
Neo longer ago than the autumn of 1783, Meſſrs. Seth and Thomas | 
Jenkins, from Providence, in the ſtate of Rhade Iſland, having firſt rer 
connoitered all the way up the river fixed on the unſettled. ſpo t mon 
Hudſon now ſtandsg for a town: To this ſpot they found A river; wap 
navigabis f veſſels of wy” fize. They 1 a tract of about a mils 


ſquare, 


ſquare, bordering. on the. river, with a large bay to the ſouthwatd, and di- 
divided it into 30 parcels or ſnares. Other adventurers. were admitted td 
oportions, and the town was laid out in ſquares, formed by ſpacious 
ects, eroſſing each other at right angles. Each ſquare contains 30 lots 
vo. deep, divided by a 20 feet Ala ; each lor is 50 feet in front and. 12 


8 feet i in depth. wt #2 


In the fpring of 1784, Ewan leo and Hes were 3 The | 

wen Kl the town from this period to the ſpring of 1786, two years only, 
aſtoniſhingly rapid, and reffects great honour upon the enterprizin 

bas, perſevering ſpirit, gf the original founders. In the ſpace ofjtime jult 

mentioned, no leſs than 150 dwelling-houſes, beſides ſhops, barns, and 

ether buildings, four ware houſes, ſeveral- wharyes, ſpermaceti Works; 

a, covered rope-walk, and one of the beſt diſtilleries in America, were 


erected, and 1500 ſouls collected on a ſpot, which: three years before, was- 


improved as a farm, and but two years before began to be built. Its ins 
ereaſe ſince has been very rapid; 2 printing · office has been eſtabliſtted, and 
ſeveral public buildings have been erected, beſides dwelling-houſes, ſtores, 


&c. The inhabitants are plentifully and conveniently ſupplied withwater;: 


brought to- their dete in anden Papen from a ſpring two miles From! ne 
tonne „ N by. $95; 
It ſtands on an eminence "Fram which are;extenſive _ delightful. views: 
ks northyreſt, north, and round that way to the foutheaſt, conſiſting of 


Hills and vallies, variegated with woods and orchards, cornfields.and,mea- 


dows, with, the: river, hich i is in moſt places a mile over, and may be ſeen 
2 conſiderable diſtance tothe northward, forming a number of bays and 
creeks. From the ſoutheaſt to the ſouthweſt, the city is ſcreened with hills 
at different diſtances, and welt, afar. off over the river and a large valley, 
the proſpect is bounded by a chain of ſtupendous mountains, called the 
Katts Kill, running, to the weſt-northweſt, nich add magnificence aud 
ſublimity to the whole ſcene. 

Upwards of ta00 ſleighs entered the city @aily, for feyeral days 8 | 
ers in, F ebruary, 5585, loaded with grain of various kinds, boards, ſhingles, 


ſtaves, hoops, iron- ware, ſtone for — 9. firewood, and. ſundry articles 


of proviſion for the market, from which ſome) idea may be formed of the 
advantage. of its lituation, with reſpect to the country adjacent, which is 
every Way extenſive. and fertile, particularly weſtward. | The original 
proprietors of Hudſon, offered to-purchaſe a. tract of land adjoining the 
ſouth. part of the city of Albany, and were conſtrained, by a refuſal of the 
propoſition, to become competitors for the commerce of the northern 
country, when. otherwiſe they would have added great wealth and conſe- 
quence to Albany. 

. Poughkeepſie is the ſhire. town. of Dutcheſs. county, and . upon 
the eaſt ſide of Hudſon' s river, and north of Wapping kill or creek. It 
is a pleaſant. little town and has frequently been, the ſeat of the ſtate 
government. 

Lanſinburg, formerly called the New City, 1 on the eaſt Gde of the 
Hudſon, juſt oppoſite the ſouth branch of Mohawk river, and 10 miles 
north of Albany, It is a Sg lerer adi eaten ene on 
ee | P 
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Troy, ren miles north of Albany, is a thriving wits) of about 566 
: houſes. [ Veſſels of conſiderable burden paſs up to this place. 
| Kingſton is the county town of Ulſter. Before it was burnt by che 
Biitiſh, in 2777, it contained about 200 houſes, arly built on an ele- 
vated dry plain, at the mouth of -a little pleaſant ſtream, called Euſopus 
Kill or creek, that empties into the Hudſon z but is b two v miles _ | 
om the river: The town has been rebuilt. +: # 
- SkeneQtady is 16 miles northwelt of Albany, i in Alb 
on the "banks of the Mohawk river. The town is "compar 8 ary 
built of brick, and, excepting a few, in the old Dutch ſtyle, on rich flat 
of low land, furrounded with hills. The windings of the 3 —— the 
town, and the fields, which are oſten overflowed in the g, afford 4 
beautiful proſpect about harveſt time. As it is at che —＋ ee on 
a long river, Shieh paſſes through a very fettile country: one would ſuppoſe 
it to embrace much of the commerce of it 3 but originally knowing no 
other than the fur trade; ſince the revolution the place has decayed, and 
ho advantage been taken of irs happy firuation- A college was ed 
here in the year 1794. 
P!attſbarg is ab extenſive foiraſhjp is Clinton county, Gab os the 
weſt margin of Lake Champlain: Tess the ſouth part of the town, the 
mountains trund way wide from the lake, and leave a charming tract of 
excellent land, of a rich loam; well watered, and about an equal proportion 
ſiuitable for meadow and for _ The land riſes in a 1 aſcent for 
roma miles from the lake, of which every farm will have a defightfut 
Seven years ago, this townſhip and-the whole county, indeed, which 
| S contains ſeveral thoufand inhabitants, was a wilderneſs; now 
they have a houſe for public worſhip; a courthouſe, and gaol x J the courts 
of common pleas and general ſeſſions of the peace, fit here twice in a2 year 
they have artizans of almoſt every kind amotig them, and 3 among 
themſelves all the materials for building, glaſs excepted; - Polite 8200 
may here be found, and the genteel traveller be entertained with the Juxu- 
ries „ eee the harpſichord, and «.ptiloſophical converſaz 
tion. This, with er. Rpt ci emerge i ng verify a 
phetic remark, in a letter cones e rs 
of gloomy deſpondency, to the following purport: · Vaſt lakes and rivers, 
ſearcely know or explored, Sade Sinels fan rolled for ages in filence 
and obſcurity to the ocean, and extenſive \wilderneſſes of ele foil, the 
| dwelling place of ſavage beaſts, . 
fubſervient to commerce, and boaſt delightful villa ed ſpires ad 
cious cites ring on their banks; and feld, loaded with th the fri of © 
vation.“ 
| Aowmeotroit: AND Mavvoriciogus] New York, till late oh has "a 
conſiderably behind her neighbours in New E d, New Jerſey and 
Pennſylvatiia, in point of improvements in a lis: ind anvtfeatee: 
Among ottiet reaſons of this deficiency, that of of rant of enterprize in the 
inhabitants was not the leaſt. lobed theis have been 
ſack as that they have grown rich without — Beſides, 1 
| havehitherto been cheap, and farms of courſe large, and it requires n 
leſs ingenuity to raiſe 1000 buſhels of wheat upon 60 acres of land, than 
to raiſe-the ſame quantity upon 30 acres: So long n an 
. mer 
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ing improvement. But theſe o 


mer in New) Vork could have 60 acres/ of land, to raiſe 1000 buſhels of | 
wheat, he would never trouble himſelf to find out how he could raiſe the 
ſame quantity upon half the land. It is population alone that ſtamps a 


value = lands, and lays a foundation for High improvements in agricul- 


ture. When: a man is obliged to maintain à family om a- ſmall farm, his 
invention is exerciſed to find out every improvement that may render it 
more productive. This appears to be the great reaſon why the lands on 
Delaware and Connecticut rivers, produce to the farmer twiee as much 
clear profit, as lands in equal quantity and of the ſame quality upon the- 
Hudſon. If the preceding obſervations be juſt, improrements will keep 
pace with population and the increafing value of lands. Another cauſe- 
which heretofore operated in preventing agriculturał improvements in this 
ſtate, was their government, which, in the manner it was conducted until 
the revolution, was extremely unfavourable to improvements of almoſt every 
Kind, and particularly in agriculture. The governors were many of them 
hand- jobbers, dent on making their fortunes ; and being inveſted with power 
to do this, they either engroſſed for themſelves, or patented away to their 


particular favourites, a very great proportion of the whole province. This 


proved an effectual bar to population, and of courſe, kept down the price 
of lands, and fo prevented improvements in agriculture. It vuyht to be 
obfer ved, in this connection, that theſe overgrown eſtates could be cultivat- 


ce only by the hands of tenants, who, having no right in the ſoil, and no 
certain proſpect of continuing upon the farm which they held at the will of 


their landlord, had no motives to make thoſe expenſive improvement*, 
which, though not immediately productive, would prove very profitable in 
fome future yy The tenant, dependent on his landlord for his annual 
kupport, confines his views and improvements te the prefent year; while 
the independent freeholder, ſecure of his eſtate for himſelf and his ſucceſ- 
fors, carries his views into _— and early lays the foundation for grow-- 

| bſtacles have been removed, in a great mea- 
fare, by the revolution. The genius of the government of this ſtate how... 
ever, {till favours large monopohes of lands, which have for ſome years 


back been granted, without regard either to quantity or ſettlement. - The 


fine fertile country of the Mohawk, in Montgomery county, which was for- 
merly poſſeſſed by Sir William Johnſon, and other land-jobbers, who were 
enemies to their country, has been forfeited to the ſtate, and is now divided: 
into freehold eſtates, and ſettling witk aſtoniſhing rapidit . 
Tbe foregoing obſervations will in a great meafure accotint for tlie great 
neglect of manufactural improvements. Mr. Smith, in his hiſtory of New 
York; more thar thirty years ago; obſerved, © It is much owing to the di 
proportion between the number of our inhabitants, and the vatt tracts fill 
remaining to be fettled, that we Have not as yet, entered upon ſcarcely any 
other manafactures, than ſuch as are indiſpenſibly neceſſary for our home 
convenience. This fame cauſe has operated ever ſince, in the fame way, 
though not, of late, in the ſame degree. 
Great improremems in agriculture cannot be expe: 


(unleſs they are 


made by a few individuals who have a particular genius for that buſineſs) 
fo long as lands are plenty and cheap; and improvements in manufactures 


never precede but invariably follow improvements in agriculture.” "Theſe 
obſervations: apply mare particularly to the country. The city of New 
N Crs | | . $ | York. 


and pork. But wheat is the ſtaple commodity of the 
than 677,700, buſhels were exported ſo long ago as the year 1775, belides 
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York, contains a great number of people, who are employed in various Kind 
bf manufactures. Among many other articles manufactured in this city are 


wheel carriages. of all kings, Ioaf- ſugat, bread, beer, fhoes and boots, ſaddle- 


Ty, cabinet- work, cutlery, hats, wool cards, clocks, watches, potters wares 
umbrellas, all kinds of mathematical and muſical inſtruments, ſhips and every 
thing neceſſary for their equipment.  Glaſs-works, and ſeveral iron-wWorks, 
have been eſtabliſhed in different parts of the country, but they never till 
lately have been very productive, owing ſolely to the want of workmen; 
and the high price of labour, its neceſſary conſequence. The glaſs- works, 


ſituated 10 miles welt of Albany, on a fine ſtream of water, and inthe | 


midſt of a pine plain covered with wood, and the iron-· works erected in the 
neighbourhood, conſtitute one of the moſt extenſive factories, perhaps, in 


America. They conſiſt of one large new glaſs- houſe, and one old one, 


a ſaw. mill, pounding- mill, and a croſs- ent- mill. The manufacturers live 
around the works, conſtituting a little village of about 30 houſes; Theſe 


works, with about 1300 acres of land adjoining, are the property of\three 
enterprizing and public ſpirited gentlemen- They work three large furna- 
ces; and employ about 13 glaſs-blowers, making on an average 20,000 feet of 


laſs a month, beſides bottles and flint-glaſs. The proprietors have lately 
ubſtituted Zc/p inſtead: of pearl: qſbes in the manufacture of glaſs. The ad- 
venturers in this expenſive and patriotic undertaking, we are encouraged to 
hope, will meet with ſucceſs eee to their expectations and their mer - 


* 


it. The internal reſourees and advantages for manufactories, ſuch as ore, 


wood, water, hearth-ſtone, proper ſituations for bloomeries, forges and all 
kinds of water- works, are immenſe- There are ſeveral paper - mills in the 
ſtate, which are worked to advantage The manufacture of maple-ſugar, 
within .2 few years paſt, has become an object of great importance. AS 
many as 300 cheſts ef gelb: each, were made in the thinly inhabited 


county of Otlego, in the year #791; beſides large quantities, ſufficient for 


home conſumption, in otlier newly ſettled parts of the ſtate 
„ 'T'n4ps.3.1, The lituation of New. York, with reſpect: to foreign markets; 
has decidedly the preference to: any of the ſtates. It has at all ſeaſons of 


the year, à ſhort and eaſy. acceſs to the ocean. We have already men- 


tioned that it commands the trade of a great proportion of the belt ſettled, 


and beſt cultivated parts of the United States. NewYork has not been 


unmingful of her ſuperior local advantages, hut has availed berſelf of them 


to their full extent. eee 3E ier G 5 
- Their exports to the Weſt Indies are, biſcuit, peas, Indian corn, apples, 


onions, boards, ſtaves, horſes, ſheep, butter, cheeſe; pickled Are beat 
Rate, ot which no leis 


2,555. tons of. bread, and 2,828 tons of flour. The increaſe ſince has 


been in proportion to the increaſe. of the population.  Inſpe&tors of flour 
are appointed to prevent ĩmpoſitions, and to ſee that none is exported. but 
that which is deemed by them merchantable. Weſt India goods are re- 


ceived in return for theſe articles. Beſides the above mentioned articles, 


are exported flaxſeed, cotton wool, ſarſaparilla, coffee; indigo, rice, pig iron, 
bar· iron, pot- aſn, pearl aſn, furs, deer-ſkins, logwood, fuſtic, mahogany, — 


wax; oil, Madeira wine, rum, tar, pitch, turpentine, whale fins, fiſh, ſuga 


re. exportation. 


hd hiked 
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re· exportation: The trade of this ſtate has greatly increaſed ſince the revs 
olution, and the balance is almoſt conſtantly in its favour. The exports to 
foreign parts, for the year ending September 30, 1791, 1792, 1793; &cz 
e. principally of che articles above enunierated; amounted as fol- 
ows: in 1791, to 2,505,405 dollars 10 cents; 1792, 2,535,790, dolls: 
25 cts; 1793; 2,932,370 dolls; 1794, 5,442,183 dolls. 10 cts; 1795 
10, 304, 580 dolls. 78 cis. This ſtate owned in 1792, 46,626 tons of 
ſhipping, beſides which ſhe finds employment for about 40,000 tons of 
foreign veſſelss. : VV | | 
I The following ſtatement ſhews the amazing increaſe of the trade of thi 
ſtate within a few years paſt : | Ie IS roi + on ED 
Veſſels entering the port of New York, from foreign ports in 1793 683 
2 e < 2 5 


Coaſting veſſels = 1381 
2064 
p : 5 3 | 5 ee 
In 1794 from foreign po 1 „ - 791 
Coaſting veſſels RD OE. 22 ĩ 5 
| - rr 
From foreigit ports in 1793 = 

From foreigi ports in 1795 - - 6 1 
Increaſe in 1794, foreign . il 250th - 108 


Ditto in 1795, ditto 3 „ 
The increaſe of ſhipping has been almoſt one-/ixth of the whole for two 
years paſt. The number of inhabitants in New York city has increaſed 
d ee rnd he ne 3 = 
Mzvicmar SPRING.“ ] ( There are ſeveral niedicinal fprings in the 
County of Saratoga; thoſe which are moſt frequented (on account of ſu- 
perior accommodations) are called Baljfown ſprings from their being found 
within the limits of a town of that name: They are fituated about twelve 
miles weſt of Still Water, and about 14 from that part of the banks of the 
Hudſon, or North river, famous for the victory of general Gates over gen- 
gral Burgoyne. They are 206 miles above the city of New York, 36 
north of Albany; and about 30 ſouth: of Lake George. | 
_ Theſe medicinal ſprings are found in the bottom of à valley; or excava- 
tion, forming a kind of baſon, of about 50 acres in extent. In this hollow 
grow lofty pities, which are over-topp'd by others, that cover and ornament 
the hills, which rife at a greater or leſs diſtance above thEbrim of this baſon. 
A brook runs through this fingular valley, arid empties itſelf by the only 
natural ſlope in it. The woods are pretty well cleared near the ſprings. 
There is a pretty. large houſe for entertainment, with neat bathin 5 8 
and ſhower-baths' for the convenience of invalids. Theſe, together with 
the greateſt part of this valley, belong to a merchant of eminenee in New 
York (Nicholas Low, Efq.) The largeſt ſpring, however, belongs to the 

blic. Sir William Johnſon made this benevolent reſervation, when he. 
fold this tract of land to private individuals. In tracing the hiſtory of theſe 
medicinal ſprings, I could only learn that an Indian chief diſcovered them 

* The following account of the Saratoga and New Lebanon Springs is entracted 
from Dr, Waterhonſe's MS, 8 to Saratoga, written in the ſummer of 179. 
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to a ſick French officer, in the early, part. of their wars with the Engliſk;: 
But whether they were theſe very ſprings in this baſon, or thoſe at 10 miles 
Gltance, properly called the Saratoga Springs, I know. not. 
ſoil, for half a dozen miles round this place, is poor and ſandy, pro- | 
ducing little elſe than pine trees; ſhrub-oaks, fern and mullen. In the neigh- 
bouring hills, ores have been accidentally found, eſpecially iron and copper, 
or rather what the mineralogi/ts call ferruginout and capreous pyrites. Theſe 
have been accidentally diſcovered ;. for im a country like this, covered with 
8 there is. as yet, no temptation to 1 the earth Fg its furface- 
Rel. 
The valley of Ballſtown and its e may be ts an enchanting 37 
t, equal, nay ſuperior in ſome reſpects to any of the watering places in 
urope. - There is, for example, a ſmaller baſon, fo near to the one already 
mentioned, that were they of equal ſize, their two circles would form the 
figure 8. This ſmall baſon is ſo regular in its form, as to ſeem the reſult 
of art, rather than nature.. It is not improbable, that in this hollow a 
fpring of water ſimilar to that in the large baſon may be diſcovered, and 
be converted by the hand of taſte into an ornamental fountain. A little 
higher up, orcheſtras for muſic may be erected, and even houſes for enter- 
tainment built on the very brim of this bowl of nature's forming. 

The Kayaderafforas river, which is about ro yards wide, gives ſeveral 
hints to the man of taſte, to turn its waters to the uſe and beauty of the fu · 
ture town which theſe medicinal ſprings will one day raiſe in this place. 

The medicinal waters which have made this ſpot fo famous of late, are 
remarkably Empid, conſidering they contain iron, a mineral altalt, common 
Halt and Iime. They are briſk and ſparkling like champaigne. In drinking, 
they ſtrike the noſe and palate like bottled cyder, and ſlightly affe& the head: 
of ſome people, by their inebriating quality.” They derive this exhilerating 
property from what ſome philoſophers calf the /piritus mineralis, or what 
Bergman calls the aerial acid ; Fourcroy | the cretacious acid; and Dr. Prieſt- 
ly, fxed air, and is that animating e which gives activity to yeaſts 
aud life to malt liquors. It is uſed in the neighbourhood. of the ſprings 
inſtead of yeafin making bread, and is found to raiſe it more ſpeedily and 
effectually than any other ferment in ordinary uſe. 

Its purity gives it a decided preference over the ſediment. een Which 
is the leaven commonly uſed by each WY | ek make their own. end. 
Horſes drink thefe ian. with avidity 
Ihe effects on flame and on animal if fo which the phitofopher eee 
"Kod from the well known eee, of fixed air, the i ignorant country peo- | 
ple conſider with different ſeniſations. They ſee with aſtoniſhment that a 

-candle will not burn near the furface of theſe waters; that fiſh and frogs. 
axe killed in a few minutes, and that-geeſe and'ducks cannor ſuim in theſe 
2 Grin but a few minutes before they expire! f 
Thek eſe waters are apt to burſt bottles when ee om bon weather, 
eſpecially during a thunder ſtorm; but with care may be tranſported in bot- 
tles to any diſtance. © Theſe waters boil with a very moderate degree of 
Pest; they are, nevertheleſs, remarkably.:cold ;i for when the mercury in 
Farenheit's thermometer ſtobd at 86:in the open air, and. 79 in the brook. 
runhting near the ſpring, it ſtood in one of theſe mineral ſprings at 49, and 
in the other at 51. The: firſt was conſtantly OI ener 
ſun ; * laſt e expoſed: . 


The 
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The Py” a chalybeate Waters in Europe, are, 1 NY this . 
how a town ſo called in the circle of Weſtphalia, juſt on the confines of 
Brunſwick ; 2d. the Spa, (or, as we! pronounce it, SSazv ) vhich is a beauti- 
ful village in the biſhopric of Leige in Flanders; and 3d. the Seltzer, 
from a town of that name in the archbiſhoprie of Triers in Germany. 
The Pyrmont is the richeſt of all he chalybeates ; the Spaw'i is the next, 
and theſe are they, which very nearly reſemble the waters of Ballfiown 4 in 
the county of Saratoga in taſte, chymical analyſis, and medieinal virtues.” 

The Pyrmont water, the Spaw, and the Seltzer form a conſiderable a ar- 
Gele of commerce. The Saratoga waters are equally- precious, and may 
become as valuable in a commercial view in the United States, as the for- 
mer are in Europe, when they are drank, not merely medicinaliy, but as a 
luxury. A few men of opulence and enterprize might give our chalybeates 
A circulation through the United States, which would be as lucrative to them 
as beneficial to the public. ; 

Phyſicians ats direct their patients to FAR more chan ae quarts 
bf theſe waters iff 12 hours, but ſome . who viſit thoſe ſprings, drink the 
enormous quantity of three gallons, and even more in a day. Cold as they 
are, they may be drunken with ſafety in the hotteſt weather, owing to chat 
exhilerating volatile ſpirit already mentioned. They increaſe every natur- 
al evacuation, and what is à little extraordinary, they are cathartic, diuretic, 
and ſadorific, at the ſame time. On the firſt trial they are apt to dilagree | 
with many people; they create uneaſinefs in the ſtomach and 3 | 
and cauſe a heat in the glands of the throat, until they begin to paſs off 
freely by the kidneys; Then they become pleaſant and operate agreca- 
bly. They blacken the teeth and aſſo the alvine fœces. They areideemed 
ſpecific in ahorexia, or want of appetite ; and in dyſpepſia, or difficulty of di- 
geſtion. They are highly ſerviceable in moſt hypochondriac eaſes, and abe 

ually ſerviceable in ſome difficulties and obſtructions, Which will be par- 
Flad mentioned hereafter. | They give relief in the ſtone and gravel. 
Their credit is not fo well eſtabliſhed in the gout, nor in the rheumatiſm. 
They are manifeſtly prejudicial to the conſumptive, and to the conſtitutions 
or habits that are prone to inſlammations. Their uſe occaſions heats in the 
glands of the throat and ſtiffneſs of the neck, . in ſuch as are ſabje& to 
| teeth-ache, an aggravation of the pain. 

They are highly and juſtly celebrated in cutaneous dfcabes but here 

5 diſcretion is requiſite. They throw out pimples in thoſe who have them 

5 not, and increaſe all eruptions already out. They inflame ſores, which 

renders it neceſſary to drop their uſe for a few days, and then begin again ; 

| at length they ceaſe to have this effect, the ſores dry up, and the eruptions | 

2 vaniſh.” Exerciſe in a carriage, or on Lore back, greatly aſſiſts their falatary 

: operation. But much cannot and ought not to be r N ge 1 
perance, efpecially in eating. 

Thouſands drink and bathe in theſe Saratoga waters ( for by that came 
I include thoſe at Ballſtowyn as well as thoſe in the limits of the tou f 
Saratoga) in the courſe of a year: the majority declare themſelves pleaſed = 
and benefited by their uſe 5 many reap no advantage whatever, and ſome 
are deſtroyed by them. In fine, they are a very powerful and precious 

remedy in the hands of the judicious, and ought to Ser- ggg eng 
hy very proven po of our envy _—_ 
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or fix feet high. This hollow pyramid, or cone has a ho 
fix inches over. If we look into this hole we ſee the mineral water boil- 


nation is from ſome 
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About ten miles from Baliſtown valley, and within the limits of the town 


of Saratoga, there is a cluſter of ſprings, which are more properly called the 
Saratoga ſprings. They are ſituated 5 a ſhallow vale, or marſh, in ſeveral. 


reſpects reſembling that of Ballſtown, Theſe waters appear to have receiv- 
ed as ſtrong if not ſtronger imp ion of the ſame kind of ingredients 


7 that enter of Ballſtown, may be a ſtream of the ſame fountain 
running through the ſame kind of calcareous earth. One of theſe ſprings is 


covered over by a natural cretacious, or rather calcareous. pore about five- 
e in the top about. 


ing vehemently like a pot over the fire; the water is nevertheleſs intenſely 
cold, and is, I think, in every reſpe& ſmarter than that at Ballſtown. 


The calcareous matter extends for ſeveral rods from the baſis of this: 


pyramid. There are ſeveral idle ſtories related of this fpring, one is, 
that it overflows at certain ſtages of the moon. This is not true. As 
this is found to be falſe, they tell you it overflows once a year; but this I 
believe has as little foundation in truth as the other. People who live at 
theſe ſprings think they mult relate ſomething. marvellous by way of en- 
hancing the value of the waters, and reconciling you to the great expenſe 
attending theſe viſits. | | = on 
There is another medicinal ſpring at the pleafant village of New Lzn4a- 
NON, which is ſituated partly in a vale and partly on the declivity of hills. 
The fpring diſcovers. itſelf on a eommanding eminence,, overlooking a 
fine valley, and ſurrounded with. ſeveral good houſes, which afford much 
better accommodations. for the valetudinarians than are to be found at any 
of the fprings im the county of Saratoga. „ 
I I confeſs myſelf at a loſs. to determine the contents of theſe waters by 
ehymical analyſis, er n . the ordinary teſts. E ſuſpect their impreg- 
| weakened. Excepting from their warmth, 
which is about that of new milk, I never ſhould have ſuſpected them to 
come under the head of medicinal waters. They are uſed for the vari- 


.  - 0us purpoſes of cookery,. and for common drink by the neighbours, and I 


never could diſcover any other effects from drinking them, than what we 


might expect from rain or river water of that temperature. 


There was no viſible change produced in this water by the addition of 
an alkali, nor by a folutiow of 'alluns ; nor(Was any efferyeſcence raiſed by 


1 


the oil of vitriol ; ngither did it change the colours of gold, ſilver, or cop- 
per; nor did it redden beef or mutton. boiled in it.; nor did it extract a 


black tincture from galls 3 neither did it curdle milk, the whites of eggs, 


- . or ſoap. 2 5 mo | 5 
The quality of the waters of the pool at Lebanon is, therefore, very 
_ different from thoſe of Saratoga. Malen f 


| are warm and warmiſn, thofe very 
cold, ſmart and exhilerating. Frogs are found in the pool of Lebanon, 
and plants grow and flouriſh in and around it; but plants will not grow 


Within the vapour of thoſe of Saratoga, and as for ſmall. animals, they ſoon 
| 5 it. Hence we conclude that, that ſpiritus mineralis which ſome 


aerial acid, or fixed air, abounds. in the one but not in the other. 


Vet the Lebanon pool is famous for having wrought many cures, eſpe- 


cially in rheumatiſms, ſtiff joints, ſcabby eruptions, and even in viſceral ob- 


ſtructions and indigeſtions 3 all of which is very probable. If a perſon 


who has brought on a train of chronic complaints, by intemperance in eat- 


t 
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ing and drinking, fhould ſwallow four or five quarts of rain or river water 
in a day, he would not feel fo keen an appetite for animal food, or thirſt 


for eee fo. Hence ſuch a courſe of water drinking will open 
obſtructions, rinſe out impurities, render perſpiration free, and thus remove 


that unnatural load from the animal machine, which cauſes and keeps up 
its diſorders. Poſſibly, however, there may be ſomething ſo ſubtle in theſe 
waters as to elude the ſerutinizing hand-of the chymilts, fince they all allow 
that the analyſis of mineral waters is ane among the moſt difficult things in 
the chymical art.?“ 0 e | 
In the new tum of Renſſalaer, nearly oppbſite the city of Albany, a 
- medicinal ſpring has lately been diſcovered, combining molt of the valuable 
properties of the celebrated waters of Saratoga. Should further experi- 
ments confirm the fxyourable opinion already entertained of this ſpring, it 
will prove a fortunate diſcovery for the city of Albany and for the country 
adjoining, as well as for the invalids who ammually reſart to Saratoga, under 
many inconveniences and at a great «expenſe. | | 
The falt ſprings, we have already mentioned. The weight of a buſhel 
of the ſalt made of theſe waters is 561b. and is equal in goodneſs to that 
imported from Turks? Ifland. © ES, | 
MIxEAALSs and FoesiLs.] This ſtate emboſoms vaſt quantities of 
iron ore. Naturaliſts have obſerved, that ore in ſwamps and pondy ground 


|  vegetates and increaſes. There is a filver mine at Phillipſburg, which 


produces virgin ſilver. Lead is found in Herkemer county, and ſulphur 
in Montgomery. Spar, zink or ſpelter, a ſemi-metal, magnez, uſed in 
glazings, pyrites, of a golden hue, various kinds of topper ore, and lead 
and coal mines, are found in this ſtate z alſo petrified wood, plaſter of Paris, 
iſing- glaſs in ſheets, tales, and cryſtals of various kinds and colours, flint, 
aſbeſtos, and ſeveral other foffils. Agmall black tone has alſo been found, 
which vitrifies with a ſmall heat, and it is ſaid makes excellent glaſs. - 
+ Lrrerany and Humane SocteTIEs.] Theſe are not numerous, 
and are principally confined to the city of New York. The firſt is © The 
Society for promoting Ulefal Knowledge.” This ſociety is upon an eſtab- 
liſnment ſimilar to other philoſophical ſocieties in Europe and America, 


| but is not incorporated—the members meet once a month. Secondly, . 


„The Society for the Manumiſſion of Slaves, and protecting ſuch of them 
as have been or may be liberated.” This ſociety meets once a quarter. 
Both theſe ſocieties conſiſt of gentlemen of the firſt character in the city, 
and of ſome in other parts of the ſtate. Beſides theſe, there is a Marine 
Society —a Society for the Relief of Poor Debtors conſined in Gaok—a 
Manufacturing weed, Dna Agricultural Society, lately eſtabliſned; of 
which the members of the legiſlature are, ex. officiis, members a Medical 
Society and a Society for the information and aid of Emigrants. | 
LIrERATURE, Cel LES, Acapenies, &c.] Until the year 1954, 
there was no college in the province of New York. The Rate of litera» 
ture, at that time, I ſhall give in the words of their hiſtorian. Our ſchools 
are in the loweſt order; the inſtructors want inſtruction, and through a 
long and ſhameful negleck of all the arts and ſciences, our common ſpeech 
is extremely corrupt, and the evidences of a bad taſte, hoth as to thought 
and language, are viſible in all our proceedings, public and private,” I 
give this extract as a contraſt to the preſent ſtate of Og this flour. 
Wing commonwealth, 1 has now two well endowed calleges, and 12 
: | EE | | . 
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or 34 incorporated academies. There, hawtren yet remains. room tor 


— 4 


improvement in reſpect to common ſchools 3 for many parts of the co 


are yet either unfurniſhed with them, or the ſchools which they have, are 
kept by low, ignorant inen, which are worſe than none; for children had 


better remain in ignorance than be illy taught. We are happy to add that 
the legiſlature haye lately patronized collegiate and academic education, by 


granting a large gratuity to the college and academies. in this ſtate, which, 


addition to their former funds, renders their endowinents handſome, an 


adequate to their expenditures. ' They have alſo granted, in their ſeſfions 
of 1795 and 1796, and appropriated the liberal ſum of -35,000 dollars a 
year for the eſtabliſument and ſupport of ſchools throughout the ſtate, one 
ſchool at leaſt to be kept within the limits of every 4 ſquare miles.“ 
King's college, in the city of New York, was principally founded by 


the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants of the province, athited by 


general aſſembly; and the corporation of Trinity Church; in the year 


17 54, 4 royal charter (and grant of money] being then obtained, incor- 


porating a number of gentlemen therein mentioned, by the name of « The 
Governors of the College of the province of New Vork, in the city of 


New York, in America; and granting to them and theif ſucceſſors for- 
ever, amongſt various other rights and privileges, the power of conferring 


all ſuch degrees as are ebe conferred by either of the, Xagllh uni⸗ 


verlities, e 8 „ 


By the charter it was 3 provided that the preſident ſhall hs be a mem- 
ber of the church of England, and that a form of prayer. collected from 
the liturgy of that church, with a particular prayer for the college, ſhall be 


185 daily uſed, morning and evening, in the college chapel ; at the ſame time, 


no teſt of ther religious perſuaſion was required from any of the fellows; 
profeſſors of tutors ; and the advantages of Education were W not, extends , 
ed to ſtudents of all denominations. 

The building (Which is only ene thin of the nodded rude) conſiſts 
of an elegant ſtone edifice, three. complete ſtories high, with four ſtair- 
caſes, twelve apartments in each, a chapel, hall, library, muſeum, anatomi- 
cal theatre, and a ſchool for experimental philoſophy. - |. 

The college is ſituated on a dry gravelly foil, about 1 50 yards from the 
bank of Hudſon's river, which it vrerlooks anima a maſt exten- 
ſive and beautiful proſpect. 


Since the revolution, the legiſlature yoiſedi an act conftitiing 21 gettle- 
men (of whom the governor and lieutenant governor, for tlie time being, 


are memibets'exioficis A body corporate and - politic, by the name and 


ſtyle of The Regents of the Univerſity” of the State of New York.” 
They are entruſted with the care of literature in general in the ſtate, and 
have power to grant charters of incorporation for erecting colleges and 
academies. throughout the ſtate are to viſit theſe inſtitutions as often as 


thug: ſhall thünk 1 e and Aer e ſtate to. the TIT once 1 


Ar. Favs } © June 5 ext 


King's colleges which we "a aleeadyideſcoibed, i is now called Genn BIA 


aan 5 Tees Nacouthege, by a an act of "tlie legiſlature eee in the ſpring 


1 £ i 


7 * Cs Fs; . 2 
1 * The ng of the! W in their red to the teridatare, 1795, «6 — 
with the utmoſt fatisfadtion, that the.cauſe of learniag.is gradually advancing, and 


beer in @ ſhoxt time, under the "foſtering care of the W bo extend | 


* 


ap and las to every Lene 6 tue ace.“ MW 


of, 1787, was put under the care of 24 gentlemen, who are a body corpo- 
rate, by the name and ſtyle of “The Truſtees of Columbia College, in the 
city of New York.” This body paſſeſs all the powers veſted in the gov- 
ernors of King's college, before the revolution, or in the regents of the 
univerſity, ſince the revolution, ſo far as their power reſpected this inſtitu- 
tion. No regent can be a truſtee of any particular college or academy in 
the ſtate. The regents of the univerſity have power to confer the higher 
degrees, and them only. ) od fe Rare EO 
The college edifice has received no addition ſince the peace, though 
the erection of. a hall and a wing have been contemplated, and funds for 
the purpoſe granted by the legiſlature. The ännual revenue ariſing from 
the eſtate belonging to the college, excluſive of ſame bands which are not 
at preſent productive, amounts to C1, 535 currency. | | 3 5 


Columbia college conſiſts of two faculties ; a faculty of arts, and a faculty 


of phyſic. The firſt has a preſident and ſeven; profeſſors, and the ſecond _ 


a dean and ſeven profeſſors. The ſtudents attending both the faculties at 
the beginning of the year 1795 amounted to 140. The officers of in- 
ſtruction and immediate government in the faculty of arts, are a preſident, 
profeſſor of mathematics and natural philoſophy, a profeſſor of logie and 


geography, and a profeſſor of languages. To theſe have lately been added : 


a profeſſor of ehymiſtry and agriculture; a profeſſor of oriental languages, 
a profeſſor of law, and a profeſſor of the French language. In the faculty 
of phyſie, the dean is lecturer on clinical medicine in the New. Vork hoſ- 


pital ; and there are the profeſſorihips of botany, of anatomy, of the ob- 


ſtetric art, of materia medica, of the inſtitutes of medicine, of ſurgery, and 
the practice of pbyſic. Theſe; profeſſors afford the neceſſary inſtruction in 

the healing art. The library and muſeum were deſtroyed during the war. 
Upwards of £800 (of monies granted by the legiſlature) have been lately 
expended in books to increaſe the library. The philoſophical apparatus 18 
new and complete. : } 


Another college, by che name of UNION CorLtet in the town of 


Skenectady in the ſtate of New York,” was incorporated by the regents of 
the univerſity. in 1794. The reaſons for eſtabliſhing a college here, we 
' ſhall give in the words · of the regents themlelyes: © The proſperous ſtate 


of an academy there; the early and repeated application of a number of 


citizens for the erection of a college, and the liberal contributions made for 
that purpoſe; together with the conveniency to the northern and weſtern 
parts of the ſtate, induced the regents to incorporate this college; and they 
believe that it will greatly promote the diffuſion of Literature, eſpecially as 
it will accommodate a large ſhare of the community, who have either ot 
ability to bear the expenſe, or inclination to ſend their children to a popu- 


lous city. This college is now organized, and in proſperous circum 


ſtances, under the prefidency of the Rev. John Smith, D. D). 
The ſtate of the agademies in the beginning of the year 1795, accord - 
ing to the report of the regents, was as follows ?: | 


 Cuixfrox Acapeny, at Eaſt Hampton, on the eaſt end of Long 
Iſland, had, at the period above mentioned, 92 ſcholars. The academy 
of Union Har, 52. The academy of Exasmus HAL at Flatbuſh, 
Long Ifland, four miles from Brogklyne Ferry, 105 this is conſidered 
as the moſt flouriſhing academy in the ſtate. The academy of Noarx 
SALEM, 45 ſtudents. 15555 Harl Acabzuv, including 2 


beg 
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liſh fchool annexed to it, 70. Ates ener Acavmey, 56. Wan. 


Ide ro Academy, 51. The academies of Dutcheſs county, of Ham- 


ilton, Qneida, of Oxford, and of Johnſtown, were not viſited, “ The 
regents (concludes their report) have now the ſuperintendance of two 


colleges and twelve academies, and there are 3 for two more 
academies. Theſe, with the eſtabliſhment- of ſchools for the common 
branches of education, where the legiſlature pleaſed to grant it, muſt ſoon 


: have the moſt beneficial effects on the ſtate of ſociety. The ſtreams iſſu- 


ing from thefe fountains muſt enrich the paſtures of the wilderneſs, and 
cauſe the little hills to rejoice on every fide,” 
Re LiGi0n:] The conſtitution of this ſtate provides for- the free ex- 


erciſe and enjoyment of religious profeſſion and worſhip, without diſcrimi- 


nation or preference, within the ſtate, for all mankind. Provided that 
the liberty of conſcience hereby granted ſhall not be ſo conſtrued as to 
excuſe acts of licentiouſneſs, or juſtify PIG inoonſiſtent with the peace 
and ſafety of the ſtate.: 
The various religious denominations in mis ſtate ars the following ; 
Engle Preſbyterians, Dutch Reformed, Baptiſts, Epiſcopalians, Friends 
or Quakers, / German Lutherans, Moravians, Methodiſts, Roman Cath- 
olics, Jews, Shakers, and a few of the followers of Jemima Wilkinſon, 
The Shakers are principally ſettled at New Lebanon, and the followers 
of Jemima Wilkinſon, at Genera, about 12 miles ſouthweſt of the Cayuga 


Lake. For the peculiar ſentiments of theſe various religious ſects, ſee the 


general account of the United States, under the article RzeL1610N. 
In April, 1784, the legiſlature of this ſtate paſſed an act enabling all 


purpo ſes therein mentioned. - 
h 


e miniſters of every denomination in the ſtate are Foppor rted by the 
voluntary contributions of the people, raiſed, generally, by 


tion, or 
by a tax upon the pews z except the Dutch churches in New 12 Ske⸗ 
nectady and Kingſton, which have, except the two laſt, large eſtates con- 
firmed by a charter. The Epiſcopal church MS in New York poſſeſſes 
a very large eſtate in and near the oity. 


ConsTiTUTION, AND Counts oF Jusnics] The preſent Dont 


tion of the ſtate was eſtabliſned by a nen, authoriſed for che pur- 


poſe, April. 39, 1797. 


- The ſupreme legiſlative powers of the ſtate are ed! in two branches | 


a Senate and Aſſembly. The members of the ſenate are elected b 
frecholders of the ſtate, who poſſeſs freehold. eſtates to the value of x Swag 
elear of debts. For the purpoſe of electi ſenators, the ſtate is divided 
into four eg Darn: each of which chocſes a ds number, viz. 


| u 0 7 : | f 
72 Diſtrict, Weſt Cheer, | 1 7 Mia id dle - Durchchs, 5 7 3 | 

including” the « Kings, . f = Diſtrict Se ee 

comming? {% ns 1 E 5 oe 6 


4 


religious denominations to appoint truſtees, not leſs than three, or more 
than nine, who ſhall be a body corporate, for the purpoſe of taking care 
of the temporalities of their 0 eee, and for the other 


E 


| Welty | AY 
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bog "Albany, } | C Waſhington, F © 
| Weſtern Mont- + Six. | Eaſtern Cumbertad Three. 
„ & SYN ouceſter, | | 
The ſenators are divided by lot into four claſſes, fix in each claſs, and 
numbered, firſt, ſecond, third, and fourth. The ſeats of the firſt claſs are 
vacated at the expiration of one year; the ſecond, at the expiration of 
the next, &c. and their places filled by new elections. Thus a ſmall 
change is made in the ſenate every year; but three-fourths of the mem» 
bers remaining preſerve a knowledge of the buſineſs. of a former ſeſſion. 
A majority of the ſenate is neceſſary to do buſineſs, and each branch of 
the legiſlature has a negative upon the other. | | 
The legiſlature can at any time alter this diviſion of the ſtate for the 
choice of ſenators; and an increaſe of electors in any diſtrict, to the 
amount of one-twenty-fourth of the electors in the whole ſtate, entitles the 
diſtrict to another ſenator.*® But the number of ſenators can never ex- 
ceed 100, | | | 
| The affembly of the ſtate is compoſed of repreſentatives from the ſev- 
cral counties, choſen annually in May, in the following proportion: 


For the city and county of New York, 9. 
Por the city and county of Albany, 7. | 
For Dutcheſs, 5 For Richmond, 


7 2 
Weſt Cheſter, 6 | Montgomery, 6 
A Waſtungton? 
Bouffolk, 5 and Clinton, 7 
Queens, 4 Columbia, 3 
Orange, 4 Cumberland, . 
2 | : Glouceſter, 2 


By the ciation, however, it is ordered, that at the end of ſeyen 
years after the termination of the late war, a cepſus of the electors and 
inhabitants ſhall be taken, and the repreſentation apportioned according to 
the number of electors in each county. 8 7 | 
Every male inhabitant of full age, who has reſided in the ſtate fix months 
preceding the day of election, and poſſeſſing a freehold to the value of 
20 pounds, in the county where he is to give his vote; or has rented 2 
tenement therein of the yearly value of 40 ſhillings, and has been rated 
and actually paid taxes, is entitled to vote for repreſentatives in aſſembly, 
The freedom of the cities of New York and Albany, likewiſe entitles a 
perſon to the privilege of voting for members of aſſembly in the city or 
county where he refides. The method of voting is now by ballot, but 
ſubject to alteration by the legiſtature. The . of aſſembly, a majorit 
of which is neceſſary to proceed to buſineſs, chooſes its own ſpeaker, pe 

is a judge of its own privile . 1 5 

The number of repreſentatives is limited to three hundred. The pref. - 
ent number (in 1788) is 65. It has fince increaſed. 

The ſupreme executive power af the ſtate is veſted in a goyernor, (in 
whoſe abſence a deputy goyernor is appointed to ſerve) choſen once in 
* Some alterations have taken place fince this canſtitution was formed, (in 1777) 
in reſpe& to the number of ſenators and repreſentatives, which has increaſed in 
conſequence of the increaſe af inhabitants. By the cenſus taken in 1790, in this 


Leg freeholders amounted-to 19,395. By the cenſus of 1795, the number was 
found to be increaſed ity 36,3 3s, Having nearly doubled in five years,” Cent inel. | 


* 
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three years, by. the freemen of the ſtate ; the lieutenant go WERE overnor is, by "4 
office, preſident, of the ſenate; and, vpon an on of SR bas 

a caſting vote; but has no voice on other occa — The governor = 
not a ſeat in the legiſlature but as - a member” of the council of reviſion 
and council of appointment, he has a vaſt influence in the ſtate. 

The council of reviſion is compoſed of the chancellor, the judges of the 
Sine court, or any of them, and the governor. This council is em- 
powered to reviſe all bills which have paſſed the two houſes of the legiſla- 
ture, and if it ſhall appear to the council that ſuch. bills ought not to paſs 
into laws, they ſhall. be returned to the houſe in which they originated, 
with the objections of the council, in writing. The houſe ſhall then pro- 
ceed to re· conſider the bills, with the objeQions, and if, notwithſtanding, 
two-thirds of the houſe ſhall agree to the bills, they ſhall be ſent to the oth- 
er houſe, where they ſhall be re- conſidered and the aſſent. of two-thirds of 
the members pals them into Jaws. But if a bill is not returned in 10 ee 
it becomes a law of courſe. | 

The ſubordinate officers of the ſtate are appointed by the contel Gen 
ee which is compoſed of one ſenator from each diſtrict, to be cho- 
fea annually by the legiflature, with the governor, or in his abſence, the lieu- 
tenant goyernor or the preſident of the ſenate, Who has a caſting vote only. 

All military officers hold their commiſfions during pleaſure. The 
chancellor, the judges of the ſupreme court, and the firſt judge of each 
county court, hold their offices duting good behaviour. Theſe officers 
—_— no other office ; at the ſame 5 cep that of dclegate to Con- 
5 Sheriffs path coroners are reed annually, and can forve . 3 
ears ſucceſſively. 

A court of errors and impeachment i is inflituted, compoſed of the preſi- 
dent of the ſenate, the ſenate, chancellor and judges of the ſupreme court, 
or the major part of them, under the regulation of the legiſlature. | The 
power of impeachment is veſted in che boule af aognaſaſtativene and the 
members on trial muſt be ſworn.” | "ef | 
' Beſides the court of errors und e Gone hare is lirſt, a Co of 
Chancery, conſiſting of a chancellor, appointed. by the council of appoint- 


ment, who holds his office during gnod behaviour, or until he arrive at the 


age of 60 years. Secondly, a Supreme tourty the judges: of which are ap- 
pointed in the ſame manner, and for the ſamg time as the chancellor, 
This is a circuit court. Thirdiy, County courts, held in each county, the 
judges of which are appointed in the manner above mentioned, and the firſt 
jadge holds his office during good behaviour, or until he arrive at the age 
of 60. years. Beſide: theſe, there are the juſtices? courts, court of pro- 
bates, court of admiralty, court of exchequer, a court of oyer and terminer 
and general gaol delivery, and court of quarter ſeſſions. 

The practice in the ſupreme court, to which an appeal lies from the 
courts below, 1 is in imitation of the We of common pleas and king's bench 

in - England. 5 

All free governments e e Vith eee Where men haye the 
privilege of thinking and acting for themſelves, they will involve themſelves | 
in debt, and quarrel with their neighbours. In proportion to the debts ang 
diſputes of the people, liwyers will multiply. Of theſe America furniſhes | 
2 — puts and New York & has i its wk a * contained {in 1 * 
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leſs than 120 licenſed attornies.” In this ſtate, the practice of law 
is eonformed to the Engliſh mode, and is perhaps better regulated than in 

other ſtates.» The ſeveral degrees in the profeſſion the number of 
critical examinations that candidates are obliged to paſs through before 
they can be admitted as counſellors in the higher courts; together with 
the time of ſtudy required by the rulers of admiſſion, render an acceſs to 
the firſt honours "of the bar ſo difficult as to preclude ignorant pretenders 
to the important ſcience of 15 New Vork can boaſt of many eminent 
characters in all the learned profeſſions, and has furniſhed America with 
ſome of her moſt able legiſlators. It is, however, to be feared that a too rigid 
adherence to the forms of legal proceſs in England has ſometimes per- 
plexed the road to juſtice, and prevented valuable improvements in the 
practice, not, only « of this, but of moſt of the other States. 

\MiLitary STRENGTH. ] - By official returns of the militia of this 
State, made to the governor by the. adjutant general, it appears that the 
total number in 1789, was 42,679; 1790-44, 259; 1791-50, 399. 
Beſides theſe there are as many as 5000 or 6000 of the militia in the new 
ſettlements, who are not yet organized. This was the ſtate of the militia 
in 1792. They have increaſed lince i in 1 to the increaſe of i in- 
habitants. | 
| Foxrs, &c.] Theſe are PRE Ie in ruins, The demolition of the 

fort in the city of New Vork has been mentioned. Remains of the forti- 
fications on Long Iſland, York Iſland, White Plains, Weſt Point and 
other places, are ſtill vitble. In addition to what Congreſs” granted for 
the ſame purpoſe, this State granted in 1794, the ſum of 21,000 dollars, 
for the purpoſe of erecting fortifications to ſecure the harbour of New York 
in caſe of invaſion. In conſequence of which, works have: been erected 
| to a conſiderable extent, and when completed on the original plan, will 

afford great ſecurity to the city, from enemy's ſhips. Fort Stanwix, built 
by the Britiſh in 1758, at the expenſe, it is ſaid, of 60,0001. is 107 miles 
weſtward of Skeneętady, on an artificial eminence bordering on the Mo- 
hawk river ; and, in travelling this diſtance, you paſs Fort Hunter, Fort 
Anthony, Fort Plain; Fort Herkemer and Fort Schnyler. As you pro- 
Ceed weſtward of Fott Stanwix, you paſs Fort Bull, and Fort Breweton, 
at the weſt end of Oneida Lake. Fort George is at the ſouth end of 
Lake George. At the point where Lake George communicates with 
Eake Champlain, is the famous poſt of Ticonderoga, by which word the 
Canadians underſtood hi The works, at this place, are in ſuch a ſtate 
of delapidation, that a ſtranger can ſcarcely form an idea of their conſtruc- 
tion. They are, however, ſituated on fach high ground as to command 
che communication between the lakes George and Champlain. Oppolite, 
on the ſoath ſide of the water that empties out of Lake George, is a moun- 
tain, to appearance. inacceſſible, called Mount Defiance, where general 
Burgoyne in the late war, with a boldneſs, ſecrecy and difpatch almoſt un- 
paralleled, conveyed a number of cannon, ſtores and troops. The cen- 
don were raiſed by large braſs tacles from tree to tree, and from rock to 
rock, over dens of rattle-ſnakes, to the ſummit, Which entirely commands 
the works of Ficondexoga. This circumſtance mult ever be conſidered 
as aà full juſtification > Slit St. Clair's ſudden retreat, with the Ameri- 
can army; and the obſervation which he made; on his trial, i in his own de- 
fence, that, & "Re he had loſt a Te he had ſaved a State, was after- 

| Wards verifſed. „ | Crown 
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Crown Point is 15 miles north of Ticonderoga on Lake Champlain. 


The fort at this place, in which a Britiſh garriſon was always kept, from 
the reduction of Canada till the American Revolution, was the moſt reg- 
ular, and the moſt expenſive of any ever conſtructed and ſupported by the 
Britiſh government in North America. The walls are of wood and earth, 
about 16 feet high, and 20 feet thick, and nearly 150 yards ſquare, ſur- 
rounded by a deep and broad ditch, cut through a ſolid rock. It ſtands 
on a Tiling ground perhaps 200 yards from the lake, with which there was 


2 covered way, by which the garrifon could be ſupplied with water in 


time of a ſiege. The only gate opens on the north towards the lake, where 


there was a draw-bridge. On the right and left, as you enter the fort, are 


2 row of ftone barracks, not inelegantly built, ſufficient to contain 1,500 or 
2,000 troops; the parade is between them, and is a flat ſmooth rock. 


There were ſeveral out works, which are now in ruins, as is the principal 
fort, except the walls, and the walls of the barracks, which ſtill remain. 
Banxs.] There is one incorporated bank in the city of New York, 
beſides a branch of the national bank, and one has lately been eſtabliſhed 
in the city of Albany, and another at Hudſon. gs: 
Monz oF RAiSING INTERNAL TAxESs.] The legiſlature fix upon, the 
Jum to be raiſed, and apportion it among the ſeveral counties. This being 
done, the ſuperviſors, one from each townſhip in the reſpective counties, 
aflemble and aſſign to each townſhip its proportion of the quota of the coun- 
ty. The ſuperviſor and aſſeſſors in each townſhip then apportion their 
quota among the individuals of the townſhip, according to the value of 
their real and perſonal eſtates. The tax thus laid, is collected by the col- 
lector of the towaſſup, and lodged with the county treaſurer, who tranſmits 
it to the treaſurer of the ſtate. | ? | „ 


Fix Axczs.] A variety of circumſtances have conſpired to fill the treaſ- 


ury of this ſtate, and wholly to ſuperſede the neceſſity of taxation for ſev- 


eral years paſt; firfl, confiſcations and economical management of that 


property—/zcond, fales of unappropriated lands; and third, a on im» 
ports previous to the eſtabliſhment of the Federal Goyernment. The two 
former were ſold for continental certificates, at a time when the credit of 


the ſtate was perhaps above the par of the Union, which was the cauſe of 


getting a large ſum of the public debt into the treaſury of the ſtate at a depre- 
ciated value, Theſe certificates, ſince the funding ſyſtem came into _ 
tion, added to the aſſumed ſtate debt, a vaſt quantity of which was alſo in 
the treaſury, forms an enormous maſs of property, yielding an annuity of 
234,218 dollars.“ CTA | | „ 


The treafurer of this ſtate reported to the legiſlature, January, 1796. 


An account of the Bank ſhares, funded debt, &c. belonging to the ſtate 
af New York, on the 3 ift day of December, 1795 —as follows: 


; 8 Shares. 

In the United States baak = „ 152 
\ be ow d ir T dis 
In the weſtern inland Lock Navigations 200 
In the northern FT - 200 


77 . ꝓ—kv’ f 


Three per cent. do. 722,05 98 

Deferred debt: 4222884 34 
3 | | „ 33 > 

* Genera! Schuyler's letter of March 16, 1795, publiſhed in the New York 


Herald, No. gi. 
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Befides the above maſs of property, there was, at that period, in the 
treaſury the ſum of £134,207 19 104 currency. 
'The ability of the ſtate, therefore, is abundantly competent to aid public 
inſtitutions of every kind, to make roads, erect bridges, open canals, and 
to puſh every kind of improvement to the moſt defirable length. It could 
be wiſhed, that thoſe citizens who were exiled during the war, and whoſe 
| N was expoſed during its eontinuance to wanton depredations, could 
thought of by a legiſlature, poſſeſſing ſo fully the means of diſcriminat- 
ing this unhappy claſs of ſufferers, and making them compenſation for their 
voluntary ſacrifices. | Tos . 
CuxiosrriEs.] In the county of Montgomery is a ſmall, rapid ſtream, 
emptying into Scroon Lake, weft of Lake George; it runs under a hill, 
the baſe of which is 60 or 70 yards diameter, forming a moſt curious and 
beautiful arch in the rock, as white as ſnow. The fury of the water and 
the roughneſs of the bottom, added to the terrific noiſe within, has hitherto- 
prevented any perſon from paſſing through the chafm. 5 

In the townſhip of Willſborough in Clinton county, is a eurious ſplit 
rock. A point of a mountain, which projected about 50 yards into Lake 
Champlain, appears to have been broken by ſome violent fhock of nature. 
It is removed from the main rock or mountain about 20 feet, and the op- 
poſite ſides ſo exactly ſuit each other, that one needs no other proof of 
their having been once united. The point broken off contains about half 
an acre, and is covered with wood. The height of the rock on each ſide 
the fiſſure is about 12 feet. Round this point is a ſpacious bay, ſheltered 
from the ſouthweſt and northweſt winds by the ſurrounding hills and woods. 
On the weſt fide are four or five finely cultivated farms, which altogether, 
at certain ſeaſons, and in certain fituations, forms one of the moſt beautiful 
landſcapes imaginable, * Sailing under this coaſt for ſeveral miles before 
you come to Split Rock, the mountains rude and barren, ſeem to hang 
over the paſſenger and threaten deſtruction. A water, boundleſs to the 
ſight, lies before him; man feels his own littleneſs, and infidelity. itſelf 
pays an unwilling homage to the Creator. Inſtantly and unexpectedly 
the ſcene changes, and peeping, with greedy eye, through the fiſſure, na- 
türe preſents to the view a ſilver baſon—a verdant lawn—a humble cottage 
La golden harveſt—a majeſtic foreſt—a lofty mountaig—an azure ſky, 
riſing one above another © in juſt gradation to the amazing whole. 

In the year 1792, a very extraordinary cavern, at a place called by 
the Indians, Sepaſcot, on the eſtate of the Miſs Rutſens, at Rhynbeck, in 
Dutcheſs county, was difcovered. A. lad, by chance, paſſing near its en- 
trance, which lay between two huge rocks on the declivity of a ſteep hill, 
on prying into the gloomy recels, faw the top of a ladder, by which he 
deſcended about ten feet, and found himſelf in a fubterraneous apartment, 
more capacious than he then choſe to inveſtigate. He found, however, 
that it had been the abode of perſons, who probably during the war, not 
daring to be ſeen openly, had taken ſhelter there, as bits of cloth and 
pieces of leather were ſeattered about its floor. He then left the place, 
and little more was thought of it, until the writer of .this account made 
one of a large party who went from the ſeat of a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, on purpoſe to examine it. We found its entrance much ſmaller = 

Mr. M. L. Woolſey of Plattſburg. To this ingenious gentleman, the Author 
in indebted for much valuable information” avncerning Clinton county. | 
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than we expected, and with ſome difficulty gained FIVE by means at = 


Which the remaining deſcent was made tolerably eaſy. - Two young ladits 


were with us, who had heroiſm enough: to make the trophimium tour with | 


us. We had fix candles to ferutinize the receſſes. of the apartment, Where 


perhaps, light for upwards of five. thouſand aner before; had never pleam- 
ed. We found the cave divided by a narrou/ paſſa Copa two diviſions ; 
the firſt being about 17 feet in length, and ſo low that a child of eight 
years old could but juſt walk upright in it; the breadth is about eight wo 


ten feet. The ſecond between 12 and 14 feet in length, but much hi 


and broader than the firſt. In this laſt room we found that three bats' 

taken up their winter quarters, and hung fuſpended from the roof, ag it 
were, by the very tips of their wings. But what makes the cave peculiar- 
ly worthy of notice, is the petrifying quality of the water, that by 4 gentle 
oozing, continually drops Fom every part of the ceiling, che whole of 
which exactly reſembles a mill-gutter in a froſty morning, with a thouſand 
iſicles impending. Theſe concretions are formed by the water, and prob- 
ably are conſtantly increnſing. They have in alwoff every reſpect the ap- 
pearance of ifrcles, and may be broken off by the hand if not more than 
two inches in circumference; They appear of a conſiſtence much like in- 
durated lime, almoſt tranfparent, and are all perforated quite through tlie 
whole length, with a hole of the fize of that in a' tobacco. pipe, through 
which aperture the water unremittedly drops, although very ſlow . When 


a perſon is in the remoteſt room, and the lights are removed into the firſt, 
thoſe pendant drops of water make an appearance more ſplendid than can 
be well imagined. Some of thote ſtony iſicles have at length reached the 


bottom of the cave, and now form pillars, ſome of more than two feet in 

girth, of the appearance of marble, and almoſt as hard. They p put one in 
is of Solomon's oO and Boaz, imagination very ealily giving ther 
pedeſtals and chapiters, and even wreathen-work. | 

But what we moſt admired, was the ſkeleton of a large ſouke,' türted 
into ſolid ſtone by the petrifying quality of the water before mentioned. 
It was with ſome difficulty torn up with an axe from the rock it lay up- 
on (ſome of which adhered to it) and is now by the ne of the 
relater. pt - 
; We found i . very wurmt, and experi- | 
enced the want'of free air, by a difficult 25 J pipes although the . 
burnt very clear.” "ow 

Ixpiaxs. The body of the Six Nations inhabit the Ty WO 


parts 
of this ſtate. The principal part of the Mohawk tribe reſide on Grand 


river, in Upper Canada ; and there are two villages of Senecas on the 
Allegany river, near the nook line of Pennſylvania, and a few Delawares 
and Skawaghkees, on Buffaloe Creek. W theſe, and the Stock- 
and Mohegan Indians, who have migrated 1 ſettled in the vicini- 
ty of Oneida, there were, in the Six Nations, in 1 791, according to an ac- 
curate eſtimate made by the Reverend Mr. Kirkland, miffionary among 
them, 6, 3 30 ſouls. He oy that among theſe there i is ene wer but 
very few children. N 
The following extract of a letter from Mr. Kirkland to the Author, 
will give the reader an idea of the characters, which, according to Indian 
. are excluded from the happy countrys. " The way pure 
| * Maſlachuſers Magetine for Korember, 2192. ir Shak ee 


ſpirits, the Five Nations call Eſcanane. The:only characters which, ac- 
cording to their traditions, cannot be. admitted to participate of the pleaſ- 
ures and delights of this happy country; are reduced to three, viz. ſuicides, 
the diſobedient to the counſels of the chiefs, and ſuch as put away their 
wives on account of pregnancy. According to thei tradition, there is & 


gloomy, fathomleſs gulf, near the borders of the delightful manſions 

Eſkanane, over which all good and brave ſpirits paſs with fafety, under the 
conduct of a faithful and ſkilful guide, appointed for that - purpoſe ; but 
when a ſuicide, or any of the above-mentioned characters approaches this 
gulf, the conductor, who poſſeſſes a maſt penetrating eye, inſtantly diſcovers 


their ſpiritual features and character, and denies them his aid, aſſigning his 


reaſons. They will, however, attempt to croſs upon a ſmall pole, which, 
before they reach the middle, trembles and ſhakes, till preſently down 
they fall with horrid fhrieks. In this dark and dreary gulf, they ſuppoſe 
reſides a great dog, ſome ſay a dragon, inſected with the itch, which makes 
him perpetually reſtleſs and fpiteful. The guilty inhabitants of this miſer- 
able region, all catch this diſeaſe of the great dog, and grope and roam 
from fide to {ide of their gloomy manſion in perpetual torments. Some- 
times they approach ſo near the happy fields of Eſkanane, that they can 
hear the ſongs and dances of their former companions. This only ſerves 
to increaſe their torments, as they can diſcern no light, nor diſcover any 
paſſage by which they» can gain acceſs to them. They ſuppoſe idiots 
and dogs go into the fame gulf, but have a more comfortable apartment, 
where they enjoy ſome little light.” Mr. Kirkland adds, that ſeveral oth- 
er nations of Indians with whom he has converſed on the ſubject, have near- 
ly the ſame traditionary notions of a future ſtate. They almoſt univerſal- 
ly agree in this, that the departed ſpirit is ten days in its paſſage to their 
happy elyfium, after it leaves the body; ſome of them ſuppoſe its courſe is 
towards the ſouth ; others that it aſcends from ſome lofty mountain. 


The Oneidas inhabit on Oneida Creek, 21 miles weft of Fort Stanwix. 


The Tu/caroras migrated from North Carolina and the frontiers of Vir- 
gina, and were adopted. by the Oneidas, with whom they have ever ſince 
lived. They were originally of the fame nation. 
The Senecas inhabit on the Cheneſee or Geneſſee river, at the Cheneſee 
caſtle. They have two towns of 60 ur 50 ſouls each, on French Creek, in 
Pennfylvania; and another town on Buffaloe Creek, attached to the Brit- 
iſh ; two ſmall towns. on Allegany river, attached to the Americans. Obeit 
er Cornplanter, one of the Seneca chiefs, reſided heres. 

The Mohazwts were acknowledged by the other tribes, to uſe their own 
expreſſion, to be © the true old heads of the confederacy; and were for- 


merly a powerful tribe, inhabiting on the Mohawk river. As they were 


ſtrongly attached to the Johnſon family, on account of Sir William John- 
fon, they emigrated to Canada, with Sir John Johnſon, about the year 1776. 


There is now only one family of them in the ſtate, and they live about a 


mile from Fort Hunter. The father of this family was drowned in the 
winter of 1788. ; | __ 


All the confederated tribes, except the Oneidas and Tuſearoras, ſided 


with the Britiſh in the late war, and fought againſt the Americans. 
The Onondagas live near the Onondaga Lake, about 25 miles from the 
Oneida Lake. In the fpring of 1779, a regiment of men were ſent from 
Albany, by general J. Clinton, againſt the Onondagas. _—_ * 
| 1 0 llurpriſed 
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ſurpriſed their town, took thirty-three priſoners, killed twelve or fourteen, 
and returned without the loſs of a mai. A party of the, Indians were at 
this time ravaging the American frontiers. 1 765 1 

There are very few of the Delaware ttibe in this Rate. 8 


The Five confedetated Nations were ſettled along the banks of the Suſs 


ehannah, and in the adjacent country, until the year 1779, when general 
Sullivan, with an army of 4,00 men, drove them from their country to 
Niagara, but could not bring them to action. They waited, but waited in 
vain, for the aſſiſtance of the elements, or, as they expreſfed themfelves, for 
the aſſiſtance of the Great Spirit. Had heavy rains fallen while general 
Sullivan's army was advanced into their country, perhaps few of his ſol= 
diers would have eſcaped, and none of their baggage, ammunition or artil- 
lery. This expedition had a good effect. General Sullivan burnt ſeveral 
of their towns, and deſtroyed their proviſions. Since this irruption into 


their country, their former habitations have been moſtly deſerted, and many 


of them have gone to Canada. | 

On the x 3th of November, 1787, John Livingſton, Eſq. and four oth- 
ers, obtained of the Six Nations of Indians a leafe for 999 years, on a 
yearly rent reſerved of 2000 dollars, of all the country included in the fol- 
lowing limits, viz. Beginning at a place commonly known by the name of 
Canada Creek, about feven miles weft of Fort Stanwix, now Fort Schuy- 
ler, thence northeaſtwardly to the line of the province of Quebec; thence 


along the ſaid line to the Pennſylvania line; thence eaſt on ſaid line or Penn- 


ſylvania line to the line of property, ſo called by the ſtate of New Vork; 
thence along the ſaid line of property to Canada Creek aforefaid. And 
on the 8th. of January, 1788, the fame perfons obtained a leafe of the 
Oneida Indians, for 999 years, on a rent referved for the firſt year, of 
1200 dollars, and increaſing it at the rate of 100 dollars a year, until it 
amounts to 1500 dollars, of all the tract of land commonly called the 
Oneida country, except a reſervation of ſeveral tracts ſpecified in the leaſe. 
But theſe leafes having been obtained without the conſent of the legiſla- 
ture of the (inte, the ſenate and affembly, in their ſeſſion, March, 1788, 
reſolved, < That the ſaid leaſes are purchaſes of lands, and therefore that 


by the conſtitution of this ſtate, the ſaid leaſes are not binding on the ſaid 


Indians, and are not valid.“ Since this, a treaty has been concluded 
with the faid Indians; the bargain of the { ſes annulled, and all the 


country. purchaſed of the natives, except a 'refervation to the Oneidas, 


Cayugas, and Onondagas, defined by certain marks and boundaries. 


IsLaxDs.] There are three iſlands of note belonging to this ſtate ; viz. 
York Ifland, Long Iſland, and Staten Iſlanc. tg 


York Iſland is 15 miles in tength, and hardly one in breadth. It is 


joined to the main by a bridge called King's Bridge. The channels between 
Long and Staten Iflands, and between Long and York Iſlands are ſo nar- 
row as to occafion an unuſual rapidity of the tides, which is increaſed by the 
confluence of the waters of the Hudſon and Eaſt River. This rapidity 
in general prevents the obſtruction of the channel by ice, ſo that the navi- 


gation is clear, except for a few days in ſeaſons when the weather is un- 
commonly ſevere. There is no baſon or bay for the reception of ſhips ; || 
but the road where they lie in Eaſt River is defended from the violence of 
the ſea by the iſlands which interlock with each other; ſo that, except that 


of Rhode Iſland, and Portland in the Diſtrict of Maine, the * of 
1 8 | | ew 
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New York, which admits ſhips of any burthen, | is the beſt i in the Vnited 
States. 
Long Iſland n 140 miles, and terminates with dad poland: £ 
It is not more than 10 miles in breadth; on a medium, .antt is ſeparated 
from Coniiecticut by Long Iſland Sound. The land is divided i into three 
counties; Kings, Queens and Suffolk. ; 
KiicsCounty lies at the weſt end of Long Iſland; oppoſite: New York; 
and is not above 10 miles long, and eight broad; The inhabitants are 
principally Dutch, and live well. It contains a number of pleafant villages, | 
df which Flatbuſh, Brooklyn and Bedford are the principal. 
Queexs CounTy hies next to Kings, as you proceed eaſtward; It is 
about 30 miles long and 12 broad. Jamaica, Newtown, Hampſtead, in 
which is a handſome W and Oyſterbay, are the principal villages 
in this county. / 
Surroix Covnry is about 100 miles long; and 10 broad, and com- 


prehends all the eaſtern part of the iſfand; and ſeveral little iſlands adjoin- 


ing; viz. Shelter Iſland, Fiſhers Iſland, Plumb Iſland and the Ifle of Whitc. 
Its principal towns are Huntington, Southampton, Smithtown, Brook 
| 1 Eaſt Hampton, in which i is the academy, Southhold and Bridge | 
Hampton. 

The ſouth fide of the iſlahd is gat und, of a ligbt ſandy ſoil, bordered 
on the ſea-coaſt with large tracts of ſalt meadow, extending from the weſt 
point of the iſland to Southampton. This ſoil, however, is well calculated 
for raiſing grain, eſpecially Indian corn. The north fide of the iſland is 
hilly, and of a ſtröng ſoil, adapted to the culture of grain, hay and fruit. 
A ridge of hills extends from Jamaica to Southhold: Large herds of 
cattle feed upon . plain, and on che ſalt marſhes upon the ſouth. 
fide of the iſland: 

Hampſtead plain, i in Queens Sab i8 a . ity. It is 26 miles in 
length, eaſt and weſt, and ſeven or eight miles wide. The foil is black, 
and to appearance rich, and yet it was never known to have any natural 
growth, but a kind of wild graſs, and a few ſhrubs. It is frequented by 
. vaſt numbers of plover. Rye grows toferably well on ſome parts of the 

plain. 'The Tr of it lies common for cattle, horfes and ſheep. As there 
is nothing to impede the . in the Whole length of this plain, it has 
a curious but tireſome effect upon the eye, not unlike that of the ocean. 

Eaſt of this plain, on the middle of the iſland, i is a barren heath, over- 
grown with ſhrub Oaks and pines, in which it is ſuppoſed there are ſeverid ; 
thouſand deer. It is frequented alſo by a great number of growſe, a very 


delicious bird. Laws have been paſſed for the e e of theſe birds 5 


and the deer. 

It is remarkable hs on TINT ach point, at the caſt end of ths indy. 
there are no flies. Between this point and Eaſt Hampton, is a beach, 
three quarters of a mile wide, in the centre of which was found, about 56 
years ago, under a {and hill which was blown up by the wind, the entire 
ſkeleton of a large whale, nearly half a mile from the water. 

I here are very few rivers: upon the ifland. The largeſt is Poakodot; 

which riſes about 10 miles welt of a place called Riverchead, where the 
court-houſe ſtands, and runs eaſterly into a large bay dividing Southhold 
_ from e 3 5 oy. are Robin and Shelter iſlands. 


+ : EET ORE 
The fourth fide of this iſland is indented with numerous ſtreams, of vari- 


ous ſizes, „Which fall into a large bay, two or three miles over, formed by 


2 beach, about 80 rods wide, which appears like à border to the iſland, ex. 


tending from the welt end of it to Southampton. Through this beach, in 
various places, ate inlets of ſuch depth as to admit of veſſels of ſixty or ſev- 
enty tons. This bay was formerly freſh water. Oyſters, clams and fiſh 
of various kinds are caught with eafe, and in great plenty in this bay, with 
ſeines, during the winter ſeaſon. It is not uncommon. to ſee 40 or 50 veſ- 
fels here loading with oyſters at the-ſame time. And what is almoſt incred- 
ble, though I was told of it by two gentlemen of truth, and who were well 
informed as to the matter, 30 waggon loads of baſs have been caught in 
this bay at one draught. _ 7 | 8 1 | 
\- Rockonkama pond, lies about the centre of the iſland, between Smith- 
town and Iflip, and is about a mile in circumference. This pond has been 
found by obſeryation to riſe gradually for ſeveral years, until it had arrived 
to a certain height, and then to fall more rapidly to its loweſt bed ; and 
thus it is continually ebbing and flowing. The cauſe of this curious phe- 
nomenon has never been inveſtigated. Two miles to the fouthward of this 
pond is a conſiderable ſtream, ealled Connecticut river, which empties into 
the bay. | | 155 | 
There are two whale fiſheries one from Sagg hardour which produces 
about 1,000 barrels of oil annually. The other is much ſmafler, and is 
carried on by the inhabitants: in the winter feaſon, from the ſouth ſide of 
the land, They commonly catch from three to ſeven whales in a feafon, 
which produce from 25 to 40 barrels each of oil. This filkery was for- 
merly a ſource of conſiderable wealth to the inhabitants, but through a ſcar- 
gity of whales, it has greatly dechned of late years. 1 
There is a conſiderable trade carried on from Sagg harbour, whence is 
exported to the Weſt Indies and other places, whale oil, pitch-pine boarde, 
Horfes, cattle, flaxſeed, beef, ; The produce of the middle and weſt- 
ern parts of the iſland is carri d to New York. 'The iftand contained in 
1790, 36,949 inhabitants. 35 TOE PT 
Staten Iſland lies nine miles. fouthweft of the 57 Fa New York, and 
forms Richmond county. It is about 18 miles in. length, and at a me- 
dium, fix or ſeven in breadth, and contains 3,835 inhabitants. On the. 
ſduth fide is a conſiderable tract of level, good land; but the iſland in gen- 
eral is rough, and the hills high. . Richmond! is the only town of any note: 
on the Hand, and that is a-poor inconſiderable place. The inhabitants are 
principally deſcendants of the Dutch and Freach. 55 


His ronxv. ] See Smith's Hiſtory of New Vork, lately publiſhed by 


Mathew Carey, a continuation of which is advertiſed to be publiſhed in 
the courſe of this year e pron” Hazard's collection of ſtate papers. 
Ia 1787, the legiſlature of this ſtate oeded to the commonwealth of 
Maſſachuſetts all the lands within their juriſcliction, weſt of a meridian that 
ſhall be drawn from a point in the north boundary line of Pennſylvania, 
82 miles welt from the Delaware; (excepting one mile along the eaſt 
| fide of Niagara river) and alſo 10 townſhips between the Chenengo and 
Owegy rivers, reſerving the juriſdiction to the ſtate of New York. This 
ceſſion was made to ſatisfy a-claim of Maffachuſetts founded upon their 
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3 390 and 41? 240 North last 3 N | ; 
Leen 160 Pc The body of the ſtate hes between FOO 5 


ian of Philadelphia, and 1* ee . iH 
a tro of OUNDED by HidGn's river and the ſeas. 
: Bovnwanrs.] ſouth, by the 0 wel; by Delaware bay and rern 
uhich divides it from the ſtajes of Delaware Pennſylvania i north, by 
a line drayrii from the mouth of Maha river, in latitude 41? — ' a 

to ® point. on Hudſon's river in latitude 41% Comining about 8,320 5 | 
ſquare miles, equal to 5, 344, 800 acres. i 3 | 

ö Citi Divisious, Poruta Trion, fc] New Jerſey is divided into — 
| 13 counties, which are ſubdivided . ; {| 
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88 75 Principal towns. N Len. Bred. | Be Bunce £ No. Slaves- 
Cape May None „ e ee 

Cumberland Bridgetown 50 20 8,248 120 
Fx Salem | [Salem © Ib 2 | 10,497 $54 457 
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and Glouceſter extend acroſs 


on Delaware river. 


Theſe 5 counties Be from 8. to 


[Glouceſter |. 1 * 1 13,360 1 dt 2 IT 
FD -  J{Balingen nd | | 0] . 
oY eee Bordentoẽwn 60. 30] 18,095 33 27 
== | Hunterdon Trenton 3712 20, 253 1, 301 


Ss Suſſex 1 dewwwns! 1250. 19.500 439 


888” Bergen Hackiofk | 12,50 f 2,501 

3 Efe Sewark and 11x, ˖—‚— . 
323 (( — {THT taf77 
8 1 ” | Middleſex ee 1 15.956 318 
Eg {Monmouth {Freehold 3 


2 e 1 
6 | Somerſet . part Brunſvic % N NG: 1 12,296 1,810 


Morriſtown | 25 | 20 | 16,216 } 636 
˖;X 8 KIT as 184, 139] 11,423 
Bays, Pons, Rivers Aup Caxars.] New Jerſey is waſhed, on 
the eaſt and ſoutheaſt, by Hudſon's river and the ocean; and on the weſt 
by the river Delaware. | . Bw 

The moſt remarkable bays are, Arthur Kull, or Newark bay formed by 

the union of Paſſaik and Hackinſak rivers. This bay opens to the right 

and left, and embraces Staten Iſland. There is a long bay formed by a 

beach, four or five miles from the ſhore, extending along the coaſt northeaſt 

and ſouthweſt, from Manaſquand river, in Monmouth county, almoſt to 
Cape May. Through this beach are a number of inlets, by which the 
bay communicates with the ocean. . 

On the top of a mountain, in Morris county, is a lake or pond three 
miles in length, and from a mile to a mile and a half in breadth, from which 
proceeds a continual ſtream. It is in ſome places deep. The water is of 
a:ſea green colour; but when taken up in 2 tymbler 18, like the water of 

the ocean, clear and of a cryſtaline colour. rl. 
| __ +'The rivers in this ſtate, though not large, are numerous. A traveller in 
paſſing the common road from New York to Philadelphia, croſſes three 
conſiderable rivers, via. the Hackinfak and Paſſaik, between Bergen and 
Newark, and the Raritan by Brunſwic. - The Hackinſak riſes in Bergen 
county, runs a ſouthwardly., courſe, and empties into Newark bay. At 
the: ferry, near its mouth, it is 460 yards wide, and is navigable 15 miles. 
Paſſaik is a very crooked river. It riſes in a large ſwamp in Morris 
county. Its general courſe is from W. N. W. to E. S. E. until it mingles, 
with the Hackinſak at the head of Newark bay. It is navigable about 
10 miles, and is 230 yards wide at the ferry. The cataract (or ee "Tha 13 


in this river, is one of the greateſt natural curioſſties in the ſtate. The | 

river is about 40 yards wide, and moves in a flow gentle current, until. 

coming within a ſhort diſtance of a deep cleft in a rock, which croſſes the 
5 IS 12 channel, 
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channel, it deſcends and falls above 70 feet perpendicular, in one entire 
ſheet. One end of the cleft, which was evidently made by ſome violent 
convulſion in nature, is cloſed ; at the other, the water ruſhes out with in- 
credible ſwiftneſs, forming an acute an gle with its former direction, and is 
received into a Arge baſon, whence it takes a winding courſe throuę 

the rocks; and ſpreads into a broad ſmooth ſtream. The cleft is from 
4 to 12 feet broad. The falling of the water occaſions a cloud of 


vapour to ariſe, which, by floating amidſt the ſun beams, preſents to the 
view rainbows, that add beauty to the tremendous ſcene. The new man- 


ufacturing town of Patterſon is erected upon the Great Falls in this river. 
The weſtern bank of the river, between Newark and the falls, affords one 
of the pleafanteſt roads for a party of pleaſure in New Jerſey, The bank 
being high, gives the traveller -an elevated and extenſive view of the op- 
poſite ſhore, which is low and fertile, forming a landſcape pictureſque and 
beautiful. Many handſome” country ſeats adorn «the ſides of this river; 
and there are elegant ſituations for more. Gentlemen of fortune might 
here diſplay their taſte to advantage. The fiſh of various kinds with which 
this river abounds, while they would furniſh the table with an agreeable 
repaſt, would afford the ſportſman an innocent and manly: amuſement. 


Raritan river is formed by two conſiderable ſtreams, called the north and 


fouth branches 3 one of which has its ſource in Morris, the other in Hun- 
terdon county. It paſſes by Brunſwic and Amboy, and mingles with the 


waters of the Arthur: Kull Sound, and helps to form the fine harbour of 


Amboy: It is a mile wide at its mouth, 250 yards at Brunſwic, and is 
navigable about 16 miles. It is ſuppoſed that this river is capable of a very 
ſteady lock navigation, as high as the junction of the north and ſouth branch- 
es; and thence up the ſouth branch to Grandin's bridge in Kingwood. 
Thence to Delaware river is 10 or 12 miles. It is ſuppoſed a portage 
will be here eſtabliſhed by a turnpike road; or the waters of the 
Raritan may be united with thoſe of the Delaware, by a canal from the 
ſouth wt of the Raritan to Muſconetcony river, whieh empties into 
the Delaware—or from Capoolong creek, a water of the Raritan; empty- 
ing at Grandin's bridge, and Neceſſackaway, à water of the Delaware. 
It is ſuppoſed alſo that an inland navigation from Philadelphia to New 


York, _ be effected by N up the e G4 water of the 


20 gun mr may ride D at any time -of ti e Tb de; . 
riſes ſo high that large ſhallops paſs a mile above tie ford ; To that it is 
no uncommon thing to ſee veſſels of conſiderable burden riding at an- 
chor, and a number of large river craft lying above; ſome dry, and others 
on their beam- ends for want of water, within gun-ſhot of each other.. 
Beſides theſe are Ceſarea river, or Cohanſey creek, which riſes in Salem 
Saen and is about thirty miles in length, and navigable. for veſſels of an 
unn tons to Bridgetown, twenty miles from its mouth. 
MuWLulicus river divides the counties of Glouceſter and erg "1276 00 is 
angle twenty Cas veſſels of fixty tos. 
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' Manrice river riſes in Glouceſter county, runs ſouthwardly FOR farty 
| FE: 4 and is navigable for veſſels of an hundred ones fifteen miles, and for 
ſhallo ten miles farther. 

uc creek, in the county of Sela, is dh kanten miles ir 
ſhallops, with ſeveral obſtructions of draw-bridges. Ancocus creek, in 


Burlington county, is alſo navigable ſixteen miles. Theſe, with many 
other er ſtreams, empty into the Delaware, and carry down the pro- | 


duce which their fertile banks and the neighbouring country afford. 

That part of the ſtate which borders on the ſea, is indented with @ great 
number of ſmall rivers and ereeks, ſuch as Great Egg harbour, and Little 
| Egg! harbopr rivers, Naveſink, Shark, Matiticung, and Forked rivers, which, 


as the country is flat, are navigable for ſmall craft, almoſt to their ſources. | 


Paulin's Kiln, in Suffex county, is navigable for craft 15 miles; and 
the Muſconetcany, which divides Hunterdon from Suſſex, is capable of 


beneficial improyement, as ig the Pequelt « or Pequaſſet, between the two 


| af mentioned riyers. 
This ſtate i is remarkable for mill- fats, I 1 oo of which are 5 im- 


y Hook, or point, is in the townſhip of Middletown-;/ and on this 


; xm ſtands a e, 100 feet high, mw by the citizens of New | 


. York: 


Bast. A neat Wenn bridge, 1,009 "hes in leogth, over. the 


Era and another oyer the Paſſaik river, 500 feet long, connected 


very long cauſeway, have been lately erected at a great expenſe. 

le 1 road from New York to Philadelphia paſſes over theſe bridges; 

| but the route is more circyitous, and the roads more diſagreeable than the 

2 way over the old terrigs, where, i in the opinion of guy, the bridges 
have been huilt, 


Another hridgg oyer the Raritan river, oppoſite the city of Brunſwic, 


ed; 500 with flour-mills, and the reſt with ſaw-mills, fulling-mills, 
forges farnaces, flitting and rolling mills, paper, powder and oil mills. - 


WE 7,000. feet in length, and wide enongh for two Carriages to pals 


2 t, beſides a foot-way, was completed at a great expenſe in the fall 
of 179 5. The wood work of the bridge reſts on II neat ſtone pillars, 
beſides the abutments. Phis is one of the moſt Segue and WO: 
-bridges in the United States, . 

1 bridge oyer the Delaware, hills the falls at Trenton, is contem 
| plated, which, if it were built, would be a 17285 den 0. erde bo- 


Philadelphia and New Vork. 
Fact or run CounTay, Movnramuy} Tue counties of Suſſex, 
SorL aAnD PRODUCTIONS. - -{ Morris, and the northern 


5 of Bergen, are mountainous. The South Mountain, which is one e ridge 


of the great Allegany Range, croſſes this ſtate in about latitude 4.12, This 


mountain emboſoms ſuch amazing quantities of iron ore, that it may not 
improperly be called the Jron Mountain, The Kittatinny ridge paſſes 
through this ſtate north of the > Mountain. Seyeral ſpurs from theſe 
mountains are projected in a ſouthern direction. One paſſes between 
8 ringfield and Chatham. Another runs weſt of it, by Morriſtown, 


parie ited with hills and vallies. The ſouthern counties which he al 
ea · coaſt, are Feng uniformly flat and ſandy, - The noted Highland 
| gf ] Narelink, and ter 150 are almoſt the only ä diſtance 


v4 5 * 


ge and Vealtown. The interior country is, in general, ke ; 


ef many miles from the ſearoaſt. The Highlands of Naveſink are on the 
— near Sandy Hook, in the townſhip of Middletown, and are the 
firſt lands that are diſcovered by mariners, as they come upon the coaſt. 
They rife about 600 feet above the ſurface of the water. f 
As much as five-eighths of moſt of the ſouthern counties, or one-fourth 
of the whole ſtate, is almoſt a ſandy barren, unſit in many parts for culti- 
vation. The land on the ſea-coalt in this, like that in the more ſouthern 
ſteates, has every appearance of made ground. The ſoil is generally a light 
ſand; and by digging, on an average, about 50 feet below the ſurface, 
{which can be done, even at the diſtance, of 20 or 30 miles from the ſea, 
without any impediment from rocks or ſtones) you come to ſalt marſh. - 
| gentleman, who gave this information, adds, *I have ſeen an oylter 
ſhell that wauld hold a pint, which was dug out of the marſh, at 50 feet 
deep, in digging a well.“ About ſeven years ſince, continues my in- 
former, 5 at Long Branch, in the county of Monmouth, in the banks of 
the Atlantic, which were much torn by a great riſe of the fea in a vio- 
lent eaſterly ſtorm, was diſcovered the ſkeleton of ſome huge carnivorous 
animal. The country people who firſt ſaw it had ſo little curioſity as to 
ſuffer it to be wholly deſtroyed, except a jaw tooth which I ſaw. This 
was about two and an half inches wide, five inches-long, and as many deep. 
The perſon who helped to take it out of the bank, aſſured ne there was 
one rib ſeven feet four inches, and another four feet long,” The bones of 
another of theſe animals has lately been diſcovered, in'a meadow,. in the 
County of Glouceſter, on the river Delaware, by a negro who was digging 
a ditch three or four feet deep. Part of theſe bones were ſent to Philadel- 
phia. To account for theſe curious phenomena is not my buſineſs. This 
is left for the ingenious Naturaliſt, who has abilities and leifure to . 
facts and appearances of this kind, and who probably may thence draw 
concluſions which may throw much light on the ancient natural hiſtory of 
_ Sug dannen... FX 355 „ 
Illis ſtate has all the varieties of ſoil from the worſt to the beſt kind. 
Tt has a great proportion of harrens. The good land in the ſouthern 
counties lies principally on the banks of rivers and creeks. The ſoil on 
theſe banks is per a {iff clay; and, while in a ſtate of nature, pro- 
duces various ſpecies of oak, hickory, poplar, cheſnut, aſh, gum, &c. The 
barrens produce little elſe but ſhrub'oaks and yellow pines. "Theſe ſandy 
lands yield an immenſe quantity of bog. iron ore, which ts worked up to 
great advantage in the iron- works in theſe counties. There are large bodies 
of ſalt meadow along the lower part of the Delaware river and bay, which 
afford a plentiful paſture for cattle in ſummer, and hay in winter; but the 
flies and muſketoes frequent theſe meadows in large ſwarms, in the months 
of June, July, and Auguſt, and prove very troubleſome both to man and 
| beaſt, In Glouceſter and Cumberland counties are ſeveral large tracts of 
| banked meadow, Their vicinity to Philadelphia renders them highly 
valuable. Along the ſea-coaft the inhabitants ſubſiſt . by feeding 
Cattle on the ſalt meadows, and by the fiſh of various kinds, ſuch as rock, 
drum, ſhad, perch, &c. black turtle, crabs, and oyſters, which the ſea, 
_ rivers, and creeks afford in great abundance. They raiſe Indian corn, rye, 
; es, &c. but not for exportation. Their ſwamps afford lumber, 
— whichis eaſily 6onveyed to a good market. The ſugar maple gee is com- 
mon in Suſſex county * — In or ER oops” 
tr non oo To 
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| +Inthe hilly and mountainous. parts of the ſtate, which are not too rocky 
for cultivation, the ſoil is of a ſtronger kind, and covered in its natural 


ſlate with ſtately oaks, hickories, cheſnuts, &c. and when-cultivated pro- 


_ duces wheat, rye, Indian corn, buck wheat, oats, barley, flax, and fruits 


af all kinds common to the climate. The land in this hilly country is 
good for grazing, and farmers feed great numbers of cattle for New Vork 


are large tracts of ſine meadows between the hills. 


and Philadelphia markets; and many of them keep large dairies, as there 


Ihe orchards in many parts of the ſtate equal any in the United: States, 
and their cider is ſaid, and not without reaſon, to be the beſt in the 


world. It is pretty certain that it cannot be ſurpaſſed in goodneſs. 


The markets of New York and Philadelphia receive a very Sondern | 


proportion of their ſufþlies from the contiguous parts of New Jerſey. 
And it is worthy of remark, that theſe contiguous parts are exceedingly 
well calculated, as to the nature and fertility of their ſoils, to afford theſe 
ſupplies ; and the intervention of a great number of navigable rivers and 


creeks, renders it very convenient to market their produce. Theſe ſup- 


plies conſiſt of vegetables of many kinds, apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
ſtrawberries, cherries, and other fruits; cider in large quantities and of the 
beſt quality, butter, cheeſe, heef, pork, mutton, aud the leſſer meats. 
- :TRADE-} The trade of this ſtate is carried on almoſt ſolely with and 


from thoſe two great commercial cities, New York on one fide, and 


Philadelphia on the other; though it wants not good you of its own. 


Several attempts have been made by the Jegiflature, to ſecure to the ſtate 
its own natural advantages, by granting extraordinary privileges to mer- 


chants, who would ſettle at Amboy and Burlington, two very eommodious 
ports. But the people having long been accuſtomed to ſend their produce 


_ to the markets of Philadelphia and New York, and of courſe having their 
correſpondencies eſtabliſhed, and their mode of dealing fixed, they find it 
difficult to turn their trade from the old channel. Beſides, in theſe large 
able merchants, and ſo many wants to, be ſuppli- 
ily obtained, and a better and quicker; market is 


- 


found for produce, than could be expected in- towns leſs populous and 
flouriſhing, Theſe and other cauſes of the ſame kind, haye hitherto ren- 
dered abortive the encouragements held out by the legiflature 


I ÿbe articles. exported, beſides thoſe already mentioned, are wheat, 


Aour, horſes, live cattle, hams, which are celebrated as being among the 
beſt in the world, lumber, flaxſeed, a f 
pigs and bars, and formerly copper ore; but the mines have not been 
worked ſince the commencement of the late war. The imports conſiſt 
// ͤ ¼ brett oa lines ng 


Maxvracrukks AND Ackicurrunk.] The manufactures of this 
ſtate have hitherto been very inconſiderable, not ſufficient to ſupply its 


on conſumption, if we except the articles of iron, nails, and leather. A 


wWpirit of induſtry and improvement, particularly in manufactures, has, how- 
_ ever, greatly inereaſed within 'a few years. Moſt of the families in the 
country, and many in the populous towns, are clothed in ſtrong, decent 
Hhomeſpun ; and it is a happy circumſtance: for our country, that this plaiy + 
Aurel dreſs is every day growing more faſhionable, not only in this 
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In Frenton, Newark, and Elizabethtown, are a conſiderable number of 
very valuable tanneries, where excellent leather in large quantities is made, 
and a part of it exported to the neighbouring markets. Newark is the ſeat 
of a conſiderable ſhoe manufactory. The leather made in nine large 
tanneries in this place, is chiefly manufactured into ſhoes,” by about 200 
workmen, who make annually about 100,000 pair of ſhoes. Steel Was 

manufactured at Trenton in the time of the war, but not conſiderably ſince. 
In Glonceſter county is a glaſs- houſe. Paper. mills, and nail manufactories 
are erected and worked to good advantage in ſeveral parts of the ſtate. 
WMheat alſo is manufactured into flour, and Indian corn into meal to good 
account, in the weſtern counties, where wheat is the ſtaple commodity, 
ut the iron manufacture is, of all others, the greateſt ſource of wealth to 
the ſtate. Iron-works are erected in Glouceſter, Burlington, Suſſex, Mor- 
ris and other counties. The mountains in the county of Morris give riſe 
to a number of ſtreams neceſſary and convenient for theſe works, and at 

the ſame time furniſh a copious 4 of wood and ore of a ſuperior qual. 
ity. In this county alone are no leſs than ſeven rich iron mines, from 
which might be taken ore ſufficient to ſupply the United States; and to 
work it into iron are two furnaces, two rolling and ſlitting mills, and about 


30 forges, containing from two to four fires each. Theſe works produce 


annually: about 540 tons of bar- iron, 800 tons of pigs, beſides large quan- 
tities of hollow ware, \ſheet-iron, and nail-rods. In the whole ſtate, it is 
ſuppoſed there is yearly made about 1200 tons of bar- iron, 1 200 do. of pige, 
80 do. of nail-rods, excluſive of hollow ware, and various other caſtings, 
of which vaſt quantities are made. e eee fy oor. 
Early in the late war, a powder-mill' was erected in Morriſtown by 
Col. Ford, who was enabled, by the ample ſupply of ſaltpetre furniſhed 
by the patriotic inhabitants; to make a conſiderable quantity of that valu- 
able and neceſſary article, at a time when it was moſt needed; and when 


the enemy were at the door, it afforded à timely ſupply. + 


— 


A manufacturing company was incorporated in 1791, by the legiſlature 
of this ſtate, and favoured with very great privileges. The better to en- 


courage every kind of manufacture, a ſubſcription was opened, under the 


| patronage: of the ſecretary of the treaſury of the United States, for this 
important purpoſe,” 'Each' ſubſcriber promiſed to pay, for every ſhare an- 


need to his name, 400 dollars to the truſtees appointed to receive it. A 


ſam of upwards of 500,000 dollars was almoſt immediately ſubſcribed, and 
the directors of the aſſociation have ſince taken the proper meafures to 
carry into effect their extenſive plan. They have fixed on the Great 
Falls, in Paſſaick river, and the ground adjoining for the erection of the 
mills and the town, which they call 'PaTTERSON, in honour of judge 


Patterſon, then governor of New Jerſey. Every advantage appears to be 


£oncentrated in this delightful ſituation, to make it one of the moſt eligible 
in the United States, for the permanent eſtabliſhment of manufactures. 
Already a large ſum of money has been expended, but the expectations of 
the proprietors have not been realize. * 

Although the bulk of the inhabitants in this ſtate are farmers, yet agri- 
culture has not been improved (a few inſtances excepted): to that degree 
Which, from long experience, we might rationally expect, and which the 
fertility of the ſeil in many places ſeems to encourage. © A great part of 
che inhahitants, are Putch, who, although they are in general neat and 
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induſtrious farmers, have very little enterprize, and ſeldom adopt any new 
improvements in huſbandry, becauſe, through habits and want of educa» 
tion to expand and liberalize their minds, they think their old modes of 
* filling the beſt. Indeed this is the caſe with the great body of the common 

people, and proves almoſt an infurmountable obſtacle to ee | 
e, bee HIS! 

Mixxs and: Minzzaus.]- This ſtate emboſoms vaſt quantities of iron 
| and copper ore. The iron ore is of two kinds ; one is capable of being 
manufactured into malleable iron, and is found in mountains and in lo- 
barrens; the other, called bog ore, grows in rich bottoms, and yields 
iron of a hard, brittle quality, and is cemmonly manufactured 55 hollow 
ware, and uſed — inſtead of ſtone in building. | 

A number of copper mines have been diſcovered in different parts of the 
ſtate. One is in Bergen county, which, when worked by the family of - 
Schuylers, (to whom it belonged) was conſiderably productive; but they 
mos for many years been neglecte. 

The following account of a copper mine at New Brunſwic, is giten by : 

a gentleman of diſtinction, well informed upon the fubjet: 

About the years 1748, 1749, 1750, teveral lumps of virgin copper 
from 5 to 30 pounds weight, (in the whole upwards of 200 pounds) were 
ploughed up in a field belonging to Phillip French, Eſq. within a quarter 
of a mile of New Brunſwic. This induced Mr. Elias Boudinot, of the 
city of Philadelphia, to take a leaſe of Mr. French of this land, for 99 


years, in order to ſearch for copper ore, a body of which he 3 5 


muſt be contained in this hill. He took in ſeveral partners, and about 
the year 1751, opened a pit in the low grounds, about 2 or 300 yards 
from the river. He was led to this ſpot by a friend of his, who, a little 
before, paſſing by at three o'clock in the morning, obſerved a body of flame 
ariſe out of the ground, as large as a common ſized man, and ſoon after 
die away. He drove a ſtake on the ſpot. About 15 feet deep, Mr, 
Boudinot came on a vein of [bluiſh ſtone, about two feet thick, between 
two perpendicular looſe bodies of red rock, covered with a ſticet of pure 
virgin ay a little thicker than gold leaf. This bluiſh ſtone was 
filled with fparks of virgin „very much like copper filings, and 
now and then @ large lump 3 copper from ſive to thirty pounds 
weight. He followed this vein ion vir 3" when, the water com- 
ing in very faſt, the expenſe became too great for the company's capital. 
A ſamping-mill was erected, when by the bluiſh None to a 
| En waſhing it in large tubs, the eren eee off, and the fine 
erved, by which means many tons of the pureſt copper was 
3 to England without ever paſfing through the fire; but labour was too 
high to render it e for the company to proceed. Sheets of copper 
about the thickneſs of two pennies, and three feet quare, on an average, : 
have been taken from between the rocks, within four feet of fakes, 
in ſeveral parts of the hill. Az about 50 or 60 feet deep, they came to a 
body of fine ſolid ore, in the midſt of this bluiſh vein, but between rocks 
of à white flinty ſpar, which, however, was worked out in a few days. 


Theſe works lie now wholly neglected, although the vein when left was 


_ richer than ever it had been. here was alſo a-very-rich-vein" of. copper | 


| gredifcovered'-at Rocky bill, in Somerſet county, which has alſo been 
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imd been vatious attempts made to ſearch the hills beyond 'Boundbrook, 
known by the name of Van Horne's Mountain, but for the ſame reaſon 
is now neglected. This mountain diſcovers: the greateſt appearance of 
copper ore, of any place in the ſtate, - It may be picked up on the ſurface 
of many parts of it. A ſmelting furnace was erected before the revolu- 
tion, in the neighbourhood, by two Germans, who were making very 
conſiderable profit on their work, until the Britiſh deſtroyed it in the 
beginning of the war, The inhabitants made it worth their while, 1 
collecting the ore from the ſurface and by partially digging into the hii 
to ſupply the furnace. Beſides, a company opened a very large ſhaft on 


the ſide of the hill, from which alſo a great deal of valuable ore and ſome 


virgin copper were taken. Two lumps of virgin copper were found here 
in the year 1754, which weighed 1,900 pounds.“ E 294 
A lead mine has been diſcovered in Hopewell: townſhip, four miles 
from Trenton. There is ſaid to be coal on Raritan river, below Brunſ- 


wie, and at Pluckemin, and turf in Bethlehem, at the head of its ſouth 


22 ; and alſo at Springfield on Rahway river, which is remarkable for 
mull-{eats. „ td. ESE | , £3 z N b x 

In the town of Newark, and the one adjoining it on the north, there 
are immenſe quarries of ſtone, of a very r kind, and much uſed in 


building. The quarries in Newark alone, it has been eſtimated, would 


no rent for £ 1,000.2. year, the number of workmen to be limited. Their 
value is annually increaſing, 8 | 65-14 
Cunts States.] In the upper part of the county of Morris, is a 


cold mineral ſpring, which is frequented by valetudinarians, and its waters 


have been uſed with very conſiderable ſucceſs. In the townſhip of Han- 


over, in this eounty, on @ ridge of hills, are a number of wells, which 
regularly ebb and flow about fix. feet; twice in every 24 hours. Theſe 


wells are nearly 40 miles from the ſea, in a ſtraight line, In the county 
of Cape May, is a ſpring of freſh water, which boils up from the bottom of 
2 falt water creek, which runs nearly dry at low tide ; but at flood tide, is 
covered with water directly from the ocean, to the depth of three or four 
feet; yet in this ſituation, by letting down a bottle well corked, through 
the ſalt water into the ſpring, and immediately drawing the cork with a 
ſtring prepared for the purpoſe, it may be drawn up fall of fine, untainted, 


| freſh water. There are ſprings of this kind in other parts of the ſtate. 


In the county of Hunterdan, near the top of Muſkonetcong Mountain, is 
a noted medicinal ſpring, to which inralids reſort from every quarter. It 
iſſues from the fide of a mountain, and is conveyed into an artiſicial reſer- 
voir for the accommodation of thoſe who with to bath in, as well as to 
drink the waters. It is a ſtrong chalybeate and very cold. Theſe waters 
have been uſed with very conſiderable ſucceſs; but perhaps the exerciſe 
neceſſary to get to them, and the purity of the air in this lofty ſituatipn, 
aided by a lively imagination, have as great efficacy in curing the patient 
Fe,, TT 5 F 
A curious fpring has been diſcovered, about 200 yards from che ſouth 


branch of Raritan river, from which, even in the dryeſt ſeaſons, à [mall 


ltream iſſues, except when the wind continues to blow from the northweſt 


for more than two days fucceſlively, when it ceaſes to run; and ff the 
water be taken out of the caſſe placed in the ground, it will remain empty 
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itical difference, diſtinct from either of 


ers, MonvnenTs; Kc. J. In the ti of Shrewſbury, in Mon- 
mouth county, on the fide of a branch of Nav nk river, is a remarkable 
cave; in which there are three rooms. The cave is about 30 feet long, 
and 1g feet broad. Each of the rooms are arched, the centre of the 
arch is about five feet from the bottom of the cave; the ſides not more 
than two and an half. The mouth of the cave is ſmall; the bottom is a 
looſe ſand ; and the arch is fornied in a ſoft rock, through, the pores of 
which, the moiſture: is e ad and falls i in Os on Tis! fand 
, ar 5 8 
On Sandy Hook, e a mile "ny the light-houſe, i is a . 
| hich was erected to the memory of the Hon. Hamilton D. Halkburton 
and 12 others, who were drowned on this coaſt, December 31, 1783. 
Porurariox.] According to the cenſus of 1790, as given in the 
table, there were in this ſtate 184; 139: inhabitants, of whom 1 1,423 were 
_ - .flaves. The average population for every ſquare mile is nearly 22. The 
number of inhabitants in this'ſtate, was in 17 38— 47,369, inclading 3.981 
ſlaves; 174561, 403, including 4, 606 flaves; 1784140, 435, in- 
cluding 1,939 ſlaves. This year there were 10, SOR: SOCKS of which 
1,939 only were returned as ſlaves. 


The average annual increaſe: fince 17 38 2 Lew 27650, END of 


emigrations, which, ſince 1783, have been numerous, to the country weſt 
of the Allegany Mountains. Theſe emigrations will leſſen i in 1 ee 
as the inhabitants turn their attention to manufactures. 
Cuankerrx, Manners ann Cusrolis. J Many ceireamaſtances . 
cur to render theſe various in different parts of the ſtate. The inhabitants 
are a collection of Low Dutch, Germans, Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, and New 
Englanders, or their deſcendants. National attachment, and mutual con- 
venience, have generally induced theſe ſeveral kinds of people to ſettle: to- 
gether in a body, and in this way their peculiar national manners, cuſtoms 
and charader are till preſerved;-eſpecially among the poorer claſs of peo- 
le, who have little intercourſe with any but thoſe of their own nation. 
Re cligion, although its tendency is to unite people in thoſe things that are 
_ eſſential to happineſs, occaſions wide differences as to manners, cuſtoms, 
and even character. The Preſbyterian, the ey the Epiſcopalian, the 
Baptiſt, the German and Low Dutch Calviniſt, the Methodiſt and the 


Moravian, have each their [diſtinguiſhing eee either in their 


worſhip, their diſcipline, or their dreſs. 'The . is ſtill another character- 
the 


intercourſe of the inhabitants with different ſtates. The people in Weſt 
Jerſey trade to Philadelphia, and of courſe imitate their faſhions, and im- 
bibe their manners. The inhabitants of Eaſt Jerſey trade to New York, 
and regulate their faſhions and manners according to thoſe in New York. 
So that the difference in regard to faſhions and manners between Eaſt and 
Weſt Jerſe y, is nearly as great as between Neu Vork and Philadelphia. 
Add to all theſe the differences common in all countries, ariſing from the 
tarious bceupations of men; ſuch as the Civilian, the Divine, the Lawyer, 
the Phyſician, the Mechanic, the clowniſh, the decent, and the reſpectable 
Farmet, all of whom have different purſuits, or purſue the ſame be wi dif. 
fexently,/ and of-courſe muſt have different ideas and manners ;—when we 
take into view all theſe: differences, (and all theſe differences exiſt in New 


. and many df. them in m_ other * it cannot be ex- 


2 | 7 . is 


rs, which ariſes from the 


15 
1 


pected that many general obſervations will apply. It may, however, in 


truth be laid, that the people of New Jerſey are generally induſtrious, fru- 
gal and hoſpitable. There are, comparatively, but few men of learning 
in the ſtate, nor can it be ſaid that the people in general have a taſte for 


. * * « 


the ſciences. The poorer.clafs, in which may be included a conſiderable. 


proportion of the inhabitants of the whole. ſtate, are inattentive to the 


education of their children, who are but too generally left to grow up in 


- Ignorance. There are, however, a number of gentlemen of the firſt rank. 

in abilities and learnins in the civil offices of the ſtate, and in the ſeveral 
learned profeſkons. 5 l:! T 
It is not the buſineſs of a Geographer to compliment the ladies; nor 


would we be thought to do it when we ſay, that there is at leaſt as great 


a number of induſtrious, diſcreet, amiable, genteel, and handſome women 


in New Jerſey, in proportion to the number of inhabitants, as in any of 
the United States. ))))VVVVVVVVVVVVVVCV as he oeina 
NxTIciox. ] There are, in this ſtate, about 50 Preſbyterian congre- 
gations, ſubject to the care of three Preſbyteries, viz. that of New York, 
of. New Brunſwic, and Philadelphia. A part of the charge of New 
York and Philadelphia Preſbyteries lies in New Jerley, and part in their 
| own reſpective ſtates. % ĩ u 
Beſides theſe there are upwards of 40 congregations of Friends, 30 of 
the Baptiſts, 25 of Epiſcopalians, 28 of Dutch Reformed, beſides Meth- 
odiſts, and a ſettlement of Moravians. All theſe religious denommations 


live together in peace and harmony; and are allowed, by the conſtitution 


* 


of the ſtate, to worſhip Almighty God agreeably to the dictates of their 


own conſciences ; and are not compelled to attend or ſupport any wor- 
ſhip contrary to their own faith and judgment. All Proteſtant inhabitants, 


ol peaecable behaviour, are eligible to the civil offices of the ſtate. 


Toros, Acapemits, AND Schools. ] There are two. colleges 


” 0 * 4 


in New Jerſey ; one at Princetown, called Naſſau. Hall, the other at 


Brunſwic, called Queen's College. The college at Princetown.; was 


firſt founded by charter from John Hamilton, Eſq. preſident of the coun- 


cil, about the year 1738, and enlarged by governor Belcher in 1747. 
The charter delegates a power of granting to © the ſtudents of ſaid col- 


lege, or to any others thought worthy of them, all ſuch. degrees as are 


8 in either of our univerſities or any other college in Great Britain. 
t 


has 24 truſtees. -The governor of the ſtate, and the preſident of the 


college are, ex officits, two of them. 


Ike eſtabliſtment conſiſls.at preſent, (1796) of a preſident, wo pro- 


feſſors, two tutors, and a grammar maſter, The preſident, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel S. Smith, is alſo profeſſor of moral philolophy, theology, natural 
and revealed, hiſtory, and eloquence. Walter Minto, L. L. D. is profeſſor 
of mathematics, and natural philoſophy, including aſtronomy. _ Dr. John 
Maclean is profeſſor of chymiſtry ; which ſubject is treated, not only in its 
relation to medicine, but to agriculture, and manufactures. To the tutors 
is committed the inſtruction of the two loweſt claſſes in the college. The 
grammar maſter teaches writing, arithmetic, and the elements of the Latin 
A y nyt Bet ane 0 

When young gentlemen have read the Greek "Teſtament and thoſe 
Latin writers which are commonly read in ſchools before Virgil, and are 
well verſed in Mair's introduction to the making of Latin, they are permit- 

„ e ted 


| ted 19 enter the loweſt claſs in the college. The tutors then direct thi? 


ſtudies in the claſhcs, in arithmetic, and geography during two years. 


Tuo years more are ſpent it the higher ſciences under the profeſſors, and = 


the preſident. They give lectures on the different ſubjects meritioned 


* 


It is a point of honour With them to admit none into their reſpectite 
bodies who maintain a remarkably bad ſtanding in their claſs. If any 


_- 


above; at the ſame time preſenting to the ſtudents a compend or ſyllabus 


of their lectures, which they are required to commit to memory, and on 


which they are to be examined daily by the profeſſor, and more particu- 
larly four times in the year before the whole faculty, and ſuch oth 
tlemen as may pleaſe to attend. The ſenior clafs alfo, in order to their 
receiving the firſt degree in the arts, is required to undergo two examina- 
tions in the preſence of the faculty, and the truſtees of the college; 


one - 
in the month of April, aud the other in the month of Auguſt. All the 


er gen⸗ 


examinations in this college, except the daily ones by the profeſſors, are 


beld in public. Lectures on ſelect ſubjects of the evidences of revealed 
religion, of Jewiſh and Chriſtian antiquities, and of ſacred eritieiſm, are 
given on the Sabbath evenings in the college hall, before all the ſtudents. 


Lectures on the ſyſtem of divinity are given to a theological claſs, conſiſting | 


of Bachelors of Arts, on "Thurſday evenings. On Tueſday evenings the 


members of the ſame clas, in preſence of the preſident, and ſuch others 


as may chooſe to attend, produce in rotation, eſfays on ſome head of 
theology, or ſermons on ſome text of Scripture, which, are ſubjeQed to the 
free remarks and criticiſms of all who are preſents 


in the college, and in the town, meet for the 1 9 gong of improving them- 
on of queſtions ary, 


ſelves in ſtyle and compaſition, and for the di bite 
moral, and political. The greater part of the ſtudents are alſo divid 

into two ſocieties for fimilar purpoſes, which meet, the one on Monday, 
the other on Wedneſday evenings. Between theſe ſocieties an ardent 
emulation exiſts, which is very friendly to the improvement of the ſtu- 
dents, and the good government of the inſtitution. The members of the 
rwo ſocieties, in all public exhibitions, appear with different badges to 
diſtinguiſn them, which is another mean * Wonka their emulation. 


member of either of the ſocieties is ſubjected to any ſtigma or cenſure by 
the füculty of the college, for immorality or bad ſcholarſhip, he infallibly 


meets with a correſpondent cenfure in his ſociet j or, if the fault be con- 


fiderable, is expellgd from it. 


- "The college being founded on p ivate liberality and zeal, and not being 
rex under the patronage of the ſtate, its reputation, and even its ex- 


ce depends on the improvement of the ſtudents and the exactneſs of 
its moral diſcipline, which the affociations before mentioned contribute 


greatly to promote. 


There are in the winter ſeſſion generally from 70 to 80 ſtudents in che 
four claſſes of the college, excluſive of the grammar ſchool. In the ſum- 


mer ſcfhon there ate from 80 to 90. A conſiderable number of Bache- 


lors of Arts, who are ſtudents of theology or law, conſtantly reſide in the 
college, or the town, and are partak ers in thoſe exerciſes that have been 
already mentione. 0 | 3 
The annual income of the college at Ager by fees of the ſtudents and 
otherwiſe, is about C 1, 00. It has i 
| . c extraordinary 


io funds in poſſeſſion, through the 


3 
\ 


£4 
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extraordinary liberality of Mr. James Leſlie of New York, and Mrs. 
Eſther Richards of Rahway, to the amount of 10,000 dollars, for the 
education of poor and pious youth for the miniſtry of the goſpel ; and the 
reverſion of an eſtate in Philadelphia for the ſame- purpoſe, of between 
2 and £300 per annum, a legacy of the late Mr. Hugh Hodge, a man 
of eminent piety, which is to come to the college at the death of a very wor- 
thy and aged wid. „%% 
5 The college library was almoſt wholly deſtroyed during the late war; 
but out of the remains of that, and by the liberal donations of ſeveral gen- 
tlemen, chiefly in Scotland, it has collected one of about 2,300 volumes. 
There are beſides this in the college, two libraries belonging to the two 
literary ſocieties into which the ſtudents have arranged themſelves, of 
about 1, oo0 volumes; and the library of the preſident, conſiſting of 1, c 
volumes more, is always open to the ſtudents. e = 
Hefore the war, this college was furniſhed with a philoſophical appara- 
tus, worth £500, which (except the elegant Orrery conſtructed by Mr. 
SONY was Frag een deſtroyed by the Britiſh army in the 
The college edifice is handſomely built with ſtone, and is 180 feet in 
length, 54 in breadth, and four ſtories high; and is, divided into forty-two 
convenient chambers for the accommodation of the ſtudents, beſides a di- 
ning hall, chapel, and room for the library. Its fituation is elevated and 
exceedingly pleaſant and healthful. It is remarkable, that fince the remo- 
val of the college to Princetown in 1756, there have been but 5 or 6 
deaths among the ſtudents. The view from the college balcony is exten- 
five adn charming.” 3 e a | 
The callege has been under the care of a ſueceſſion of prefidents emi- 
nent for piety and learning; and has furniſhed a number of civilians, divines, 
and phyſicians of the firſt rank in America.“ 7 | 
Tue charter for Queen's college, at Brunſwic, was granted juſt before 
the war, in conſequence of an application from a body of the Dutch 
church. Its funds, raifed wholly by free donations, amounted, ſoon after 
its eſtabliſtiment, to four thouſand pounds; but they were conſiderably 
diminiſhed-by the war. This college at preſent exiſts only in name. 
There are a number of good academies in this ſtate. One at Freehold, 
in the county of Monmouth. Another at Trenton, in which are about 
eighty ſtudents in the different branches. It has a fund of abort one 
hundred and fifty pounds per annum, ariſing from the gntereſt on public 
' ſecurities. Another in Hackinſak, in the county of Bergen, of upwards 
of an hundred ſcholars. Tnſtruftion and board are ſaid to be cheaper here 
khan in any other part of the ſtate. _ There is another flouriſhing academy - 
| at Orangedale, in the county of Eſſex, conſiſting of nearly as many ſchol- | 
ars as any of the others, furniſhed with able inſtuctors and good accommo- 
ditions. Another has lately been opened at Elizabethtown, and conſiſts 


| ef 
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287438 Rer. Aaron Burr, % 
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141767 Rev. John Witherſpoon, D. D 
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of een of twenty badete in in the languages, and is increaſin Ing. An 
academy, by the name of Burlington academy, has lately been eſtabliſhed_ 
at Burlington, under the direction of ſeven truſtees, and the inſtruction of 
eceptors. The ſyſtem of education adopted in this academy is de- 
bas eo prepare the ſcholars for the ſtudy of the more difficult elaſſics, and 
the higher branches of ſcience in a college or unirerſity. At Newark, an 
academy was founded in June, 1792, and promiſes to be a uſeful inſti⸗ 
tution. Beſides theſe, there are grammar ſchools at Springfield, Morriſ- 
town, Bordenton and Amboy. There are no regular | eftabliſhments 
for common ſchools in the <A The uſual mode of education is for 
the inhabitants of a village or neighbourhood to join in affording A tempo- 
Tary ſupport for a ſchoolmaſter, upon ſuch terms as are mutually agreea- 
I But the encouragement. which theſe occaſional teachers meet with, 
nerally ſuch, as that no perſon of abilities adequate to the buſineſs; 
| 7 undertake it; and of courſe, little advantage is derived from theſe 
ſchools. The improvement in theſe common {ſchools is generally in pros | 
portion to the pay of the teacher. It is therefore much to be regretted . 
that the legiſlature do not take up this ſubje& and adopt ſome ſuch method 
of ſupporting public ſchools as has been practiſed RO; with vitible e | 
ſuccels in ſome of the New England States. 
.Cmity Towns. * There are a number of towns in 158 Nom, 46. iy 
of equal ſize and importance, and none that has more than two or three 
hundred houſes compactly built. Tax rox is one of the largeſt towns 
in New Jerſey and the capital of the ſtate. It is ſituated on the north= 
_ eaſt fide of the river Dela wgre, oppolite the falls, nearly in the centre of 
the ſtate, from north to ſouth, in lat. 40 15', and about 20“ eaſt of the me- 
ridian of Philadelphia. The river is not navigable above theſe falls, 
except for boats which will carry from five to ſeven hundred buſhels f 
wheat. This town, with Lamberton, which joins it on the ſouth, con- 
tains upwards of two hundred houſes, and about 2,000: inhabitants. 
Here the legiſiature ſtatedly meets, the ſupreme court fits, and moſt of 
the public offices are kept. The inhabitants have lately erected a hand- 
: ſome court- houſe 100 feet by 30, with a ſemi- hexagon at each end, over 
which i is to be a balluſtrade. In the neighbourhood of this pleaſant town, 
are ſeveral gentlemen's ſeats, finely ſituated on the banks — the Del- 
m ðare, and ornamented with taſte and elegance. This town, * 2 
1 3 between the eaſtern parts of we: ſtate and Philadelphia, has 
| 2 conſiderable in ee trade. 
eee (city) extends three miles ee Delaware, and o one 1 
: Tk back, at right angles; into the county of Burlington, and is twenty 
= | miles above Pala by water, and ſeventeen by land. The iſland,. 
# which is the molt populous part of the city, is a mile and a quarter in length 
: 2 three-quarters of a mile in breadth. It has four entrances over 
| E cauſeways, and a quantity of bank meadow adjoining. On the 
= are about one hundred and ſixty houſes, 1,000 white and 100 black 
5 3 But few- of the negroes are ſlaves. ee main ſtreets are 
I © conveniently ſpacious, and nioftly orhamented with tre the fronts of 
the houſes, which are regularly arranged. The Dela e. oppoſite 0 5 
F toi, is about a mile wide; 110 under ſhelter. of Mittinnieunk and Bu 
, _ lington Iſlands, affords a ſafe and convenient harbour. It is commodioul- 
Y © Iyficuated for trade, but is too near the opulent city of Philadelphia w 
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FER 'of any conſiderable increaſe of foreign commerce. There! ure . 
 touſes/for public worſfiip in the town, one for the Friends or Quakers, 
who are the molt numerous, .and one for Epiſcopalians. The other public 
buildings ire two market-houſ es, a court-hdife, and the beſt gaol in the 
ſtate; - Beſides theſe, there is an academy, already mem tioned, Mee 
ſchool, a nail manufactory, and an excel nr diftillery, if chat cal de 
called excellent Which prodi ices 4 poiſon both of health and moral: 


The city was à free port under the ſtate: The mayor, recorder, and — 


Prion: hold x emden cdurt, Then 25 matter in controverſy i is be- 


tween foreigners . and foreigr ers, or be and citizens: ” 


The Matid of Burlington was laid oat, 25 87 ettlements made as 


early a8 1677. In 1682; the iſland of Mittinnicunk, or Free School | 


Iflind, Was given for the uſe of the ifland of Burlington; the yearly 
Profits ariſing from it (Which amount tö one hundred, and eighty 20 | 
are appro ited for the education of poor children. 


Pra Auer (eity) took its name from James Drummond,” earf 


of Perth; and Amboy the Endkan word for point, and finds on a neck of- 
land Ne between Raritan river and Arthur Kull Sound. Its fitua- 
tion is High and healthy. It Ties open to Sandy Hook, and has one of the 
beſt harbours on the contiffent. Veſſels from N may enter it in one tide, 
in almoſt any weather! Grkat efforts have been made and legiflatide en- 
couragentents- offered; ts Tettder it 4 place df ttade, but without ſucceſs. 
This town was early incorporated 11 ty privileges and continued to 
ſend two Inembers ts the general aſſembly and] the revolution. Until 


this eyent, it Was the capital of Eaſt Jerfey ; wp. Þ the Fegiffature and ſupreme' 
4 25 


court uſed to fit here and at Burlington attern 
- Buxvxswier (city) was incorporated in 166 and is fituited on che 
Suk weld fide of "Retr tier, ober whictf a fine bridge has lately been 
built, twelve miles above Amboy. It Contains ſeveral hundred Tiouſes,” 
and nearly 1000 inhabitants, one half of whom are Durch. Its fituation 
18 OW and tinpleaſarit, being In the bank "of à Tiver; and under à high kilt 


Wich riſes back ef the town. The ice, at the breaking x up f the river. in | 
Winter, W lodpes- on che ſtlallow förding place, Tot! oppoſite” ie 


_ tOwnj and forms 4 temporary dam, which occaſions the witer to rife wo 


ny feet above its uſual height, and fometimes to overflow the Tower” floors of 
thoſe houſe which are not guarded againſt this Te CnEy by having | 


| ckelt four tions elevated. The ſtreets ate raifed and paved with ſtone. 


The waere che ff rings and wells is genierally bad. The inhabitants are; | 
begin build on che kill abote the town, Wich 18 Ne! pleafant, * 
de 


comma FA pre oh "2M Tue ciczens have 2 "'E r 2 i Wy 
trade, and 8 php Lell belonging to the” na ng 1 
"Princeton is 4 pleaſant village, o "about fo) Cat} 52 Alles from | 
New York, and 42 from Philadef 
college edifice of ſtone, already deſcribed; and a Preſbyterfan church 
of bück. Its fituation is temarkably healthy. t 
| \'Exixbvirerowx {bototgh) is i5 miles 58 New York!" 'H 3 


| compact part of the town, there are thoot 15 > houſes, The public bald. 

inge re 4 very handſome ina 5 wick church, ately dull,“ an Epiſ- 

K k . 

aN former vets! which' was very handſome, wa burnt 16-2708 by 's 
refugee, who was a native and an inhabitant of LINES. | 


elphia Its pub] ie buildings are 4 phe A 


— 


a 


8 copal chur ch, alſo of ri 


_ 'The:general. aſſembly; is gampalet 0 of three mem 
3 as above: SP of them muſt be worth, J 500 in,geal and perſonal 
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6 and an academy. This is one of the oldeſt 
towns in 5 ſtate. It Was purchaſed of the ag carly as 1664, and. 
Be ſettled ſoon after. 

"Newarx is ſeven miles Fas New Vork. 151 is 2 handſome, floutiſhing.: 5 
n the ſize of Elizabethtown, and has two Preſbyterian churches, 
one A which is of ſtone, ſupplied from the quarries in this town, already | 
deſcnbed, and is the largeſt and moſt elegant building in the ſtate. |, Beſides , 
theſe, there is an Epiſcopal church, a — 6s ,2.gadl, and an academy. 
bd town is celebrated for the excellence of its cider, and is the Wear oh the, 

WER © ee eee _ 925 
.. PRACTICE, OF Phyace] | „ 18 1 ee Society i in 3 t 
Saks, of abvut 30 of their maſt reſpectable phyſicians, who meet twice 
a year. No 8 00 is admitted to the practice of phyſic, without a licenſe: 
from the ſupreme court, founded on. a. certificate: from this ſociety, or at 
leaſt two of its members, teltifying his kill and abilities. It is remarkable 
chat in the county. of Cape May, no regular phylician has ever foynd ſup- 
Wort "Medicine bas been red by women, except. in band e 


1 


no 


- FINER 0 


. Practice of Law: 1 * NY is De] to 8 ar ht ; 
ney in any court without a licenſe from the governor. This cannot be 
obtained, unleſs the candidate {hall be above. 21 Fears of age, and ſhall have 


| ferred a regular clerkſhip with ſome e attorney for four ears, and 


ve taken a degree in ome publi college, otheryrile he mult ſerve xe 

* This e 18 confidered. by ſome. as, a depreciation- of rights; 
in regard to citizens of other ſtates, aud a bar to the-progrefs of knowledge.; | 
He mblt alſo ſubmit to an Examunation by three e of the. moſt eminent. coun- 
ſellors in the ſtate, in: d of the judges: of tie fuprgme court. 

Aſter three years praftice: as an attorney, ke becomes a candidate for a 
oounſellor's licenſe, which. is granted' ona like examination Many of 
the people here, however, AS, in yk ſues, think (becauſe perhaps they 
em to 2 their EIN PENS . — om 


hancellot and 
din N. all. 3s e one mem- 
he from "each ——.—— e 55 the people. ey muſt be | 
th £1,000 inxeal ambperloual « eſtate withig the 1 have been, 
Xe ers and inhabitants of the counties they repreſent for one year. 


rs from, each county 


ate Within * and. . baye. been Seen und inhabitants, 
' above: . Each = hel e, an his ſeat in che legiſlature, mpſt Grepr 
2 I he will not affent to any "law, vote or proceeding, which ſhall a 
Zea ben minen Ts. en e tue, or r annul 
— g $647 ay . ap" $5, 6 


4 


AS 
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| .* repeal that part of the conflingicn which eſtabliſhes annual elected . 
nor that part 1 trial by Jorys nor ont pare which ſecures eng I 
of conſcience. “ 5 
Tue governor fits i wag preſides over riches tegiffative cole ad has 
e vote in their debates. His privy or executive council Weom- 
poſed of any three members of the legiſſative council; and the governor _ 
_ and any ſeven members of the council are a'conrt of appeals i w the l e. 
fort, as to points of la in civil caſes,” and poſſeſs' + power of pardonin 3 
eriminals in all caſes whatſoever; The couneil chooſe ing of their e 5 | 
to be vice preſident; who; when the governor” is abſent from the ſkate, pof- 
ſeſſes che ſupteme executive power. The couneil may originate any bills, 
Excepting preparing and altering any ere bill, which is the ſole preroga· 
tive of the aſſembly. In every other reſpect their powers are equal. Ev- 
ery bill is read three times in each th None of the judges of the PF | 
_ preme'coutt, or other courts, ſheriffs, or any perſon poſſe ed of any poſt of 
Proſit under the governor, except juſtices of the peace, 18 entire W4 
; fear in erg mea The altes of e fue i nos eie þ. 


.. offences: e e , Pp) g 8 
| e cont bf liter is this'ſtate 


"Cooks oF fooviows 1 451 Th 
te; rfl Puflices? comurtse- A competent number of perſons are appointed in 
* __ - each county by the council and aſſembly, in joint meeting, who are called _ 
6s ices: © "the x pe: ce, and continue” in office five'y years, who; beſides being | 
iſevvat peice, agrecably to the Englith laws) are anthorized 
| hold Courts for the trial of cauſes utidet twelve dunds: From this court, 
[ns aggrieved, niay-appeal te che quarter ſeſhons; '"Secantily; Courtr of 
guaptey' len © ee eee, ly in evefy cbunty, by at lea 
35 of the j This eourt takes copnizance of breaches: ef the 
= and is en regulated by the rates * the Engliſk la:. 
"Thirdly, Courts of Common Pleas, which are held — oy by naar 3 
 Uppointed for that pürpoſe, in the ſame manner as the'fuſtices of the peace; 
ane wa ate commonly of their number, and hold their commiſſions ge 
Fears. This court thay be held by a fingle judge,” and Has copnizance of 
1 1 to a — and is conſtructöd a and xorerved by We Prin 4 
Mc 4 of the Engliſh laws." e | 
 Fourthly,” Supreme Court hich ara) held four: mes i 2 „ei, 
Preston, 5 three judges appointed for that purpoſe, who bold their ofices = 
three years, but one judge only ix neceffary' to the ho \&f this' court“) 
hie court has cognizance of all actions, both civil and erifaindt through» = 
dn he ſtate, having the unſted author N the Touts of king's bench), 
common pleas and exchequer in En "The courts of yer . e 0 
miner arid niſi prius, commonly held onck a year. in each county, for the 
a of conſes ariſing in thte county, and brought | to-ifſde js wn fuprens s 
3 court, are properly branches of this court, and are held by one of the judg. 
es of it, except that in the courts of oyer and terminer, ſome of the gen- 5 
5 Vie of the county are always added in” the cm e ants - 
L n ee but they cannot hold the court: without Him. 
Piſchly, Onphans” courts, lately eſtabliſhed by act of . ORR are 8% 
255 the judge of the court of common pleas, e 22 5 and R 
al matters N nn 6 
ee 2 * 2 2 Ok 05 13 
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©. Sixthly, Cour: of Chancery held by the nnn 
7 1 is a court of law and equity, founded on the ſame e di aud n 
erned by the fame rules as the court of chancery in Engl a 

Seventhly High Court f Errors and Appeals, eompoſed of the governor, | 

* 5 the vue, ang 3 is a ones 8 an ny all 

e$ 0 : . 1. 95 „ 


Ds Whore 8 aeente all the RY, 5 12515 of 9/4 
oe: Krav STRENGTH: ]. The militie-6f this . 1793» amount- 
ed do — ito between the ages of 18 and 4, years. The companies in uni- 

form, incia is number, are 14 Artillery, 2 1 horſe, 1.1-grenadiers;. 
and 26 — N he whole number of men capable of bearing arma, 

mount to bet eem 30 and 4, ieren 
F „His roar. . e iſtory . x Now ge- Tazard's 
tei 0 ere Her loſſes both of, men Ev) 
property, in rogortion.40 the population anch wealth of the ſtate, was greater 
an that of any other of, the thirteen ſtates: When General Waſhington | | 
was retreating. throughthe Jetfies, almolt:forfaken by all others, her.mili= — | 
tis were at all times bedient ta his arders.z. andy; for. a. confiderable times, — | 
_ compoſed the ſwengeh of his army. There is hardly a town in che ſtare | ö 
that lay i in the progreſs, of the Bitiſf army: that wWas not rendered ſignal 
Jome enterpriſe.or. exploit. At Trentos dhe enemy received a check 
which, may de ad wich huſtige to. have-turned the tide, of the war. At 

Princeton, the {ext of the muſes, they received andther, whieh, united, obli- |; 

ged them to retire. with precipitation,/and.take refuge in diſgraceful winter 

quarters. But whatever honour this ſtate might derive fromthe xelation, it 
is not our buſineſs: to. give a particular! ar” gr the 3 Pr oe 

| 2 chis 9 rian, and only obi 


e | 25 

8 . - TT | | | "aye d 71 

to a mare of de accompliſhment of the low glariows-revolutins 

* denn * ar tober ac, r 9 210 nine 
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'S William Burngt, 
+ John Montgomery, | 
er William Croſby, * | 7 31 to 17 36; died and the oe 
| of | devolved to 
Jobs Anderſon, Preſident of te San 1736, by whoſe death, e 
c two weeks after, the government devolved 
Jabs Hamid Prefs dent of tlie Council, 1736 te 4738 | 


Thoſe marked + were Governors in chief, and down to this ane 5 $ | 


Governors of New Vork and New: Jerſey 3 but from q 738 forward, 
New Jerſey has had a ſeparate governor,” 

F Lewis Nerf 8 ” 3739 to 1749; died and hes gore 

5 devolved to 9 

Ichg iron Preſident, wa —— by whoſe death 1 it devoly d 

John Reading, Preſrdent, 1746 to 1797. "IM 

'H Jonathan Belcher,” 3747 1 to 1757 died aal the prrernmne 


| agam devolved to 9 4 
John Reading, Preſident, 1757 to 17/58. : 
Thomas Pownall, then Gomernor of Maſehotetts, | 
Gore arrived on the death of Gayernor' RerYerA ot 
the province a few e 4 
1 Francis Bernard, 


27 58 to 1 1760, removed to Bolton 
28 #ucceeded by 
4 760 to 1201 removed to South C Carolina 

| and ſucceeded by 

1761 to 1763, removed und ſucceeded by 
+ 4763 to 1776, removed and ſucceedetFby 
+ William Liyingſton, 776 to-1790, died and ſucceeded by. > 
+ William Patterſon, 1791 to 1794, rehgnetl and Jucceeded: by 
+. Richard Howell. 4794 | 


+ Thomas Sand.” 


F Joſiah Hardy, 
William Franklin, 


| 
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| | BirvarION AND ExTzxr. By, : [4 
1 Miles. | a, 11 | . Miles. 
ength 288 oo 20th and g we ongitude. 
Breadth 1 564d dernen I 39 55 and 42 north latitude. 44-900 | 


We B eaſt, by Delaware river, which | 


divides it from New Jerſey 3 north, by New. 
York and Lake Erie; northweſt, by a part of Lake Erie, where there is 
a good port; weſt, by the Northweſtern Territory, and a part of Virginia; 
ſouth, by a part of Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. The ſtate (except 
the purchaſe mentioned below) lies in the form of a parallelogram. The 
northweſt corner of this ſtate,” containing about 2023000 acres, was lately 
purchaſed of Congreſs by this Tate, 
ivil Divisioxs. ] Pennſylvania is divided: into 22 counties, — ER 


With their county towns, ſituation, &C. are mentioned in the A n 
able, as. 0 the various kinds of mines and 8 the ſtate. bi 
FS aki 1 K k 3. a n "TABLE. 
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1 720⸗˙ to 19277 removed and ſucceeded by. 
1728 to 1731, died and was ſucceeded by 
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TP A B Ts E. 64: MODES 55 of; 
chief Towns. Situation. J. 
Philadelphia On Delaware R Au ; 
Weſt Cheſter On Delaware RAll Iron ore. 
DVelaware 9,48. Cheſter On Delaware RIAl| „ 
Bucks . 18 $4011Newtown { 0 eee. RjAll Iron ore & lead. 
Montgomery 22, 929 Norriſton ae RfAll [Iron ore. 
Lancaſter {36,147 Lancaſter uſqueha. RAU I. ore & copper 
Dauphin _ [18,777 Harriſburg ; Dag: aetra. Rl 4 {Iron ore. 
pas 30,179|Reading jOn Schuylkill R + I. ore, coal mig, 
Northampton 24, 250 Eaſton On Delaware R. 4 [Iron ore, [&c; 
L e 4,904 Wilkſburg On Suſqueha. R 4 Lore, co. mines 
Vork 37% % Vork n Suſqueha. R 4 1 ore. L&c. 
Cumberland [18,243:Carlile JOn Suſqueha. R[ + Lore, lead min, 
Northumber- [1 7161 Bunbury bow. bran. Suſ. g. n ü 
Franklin. land] 5,655 Chamberſton On Suſqueha. Rl 4. [Iron ore | 
Bedford 13,124 [Bedford On Juniata R| 4 [Iron 8 
Huntingdon 7,565 Huntingdon On Juniata RI + Coal & lead mi, 
Mifflin . 7,562) Lewiſburg On Juniata RI + Iron ore. 
Weſtmoreland 16, 18 Greenſburg Qn Allegany RI + Coal mines. 
Fayette 113,325 Union On Monongati. | 1 Coal & iron mi, 
Waſhington (23-565 Waſhington |S S. W. corn, ſtate] + Coal & iron mi, 
Allegany 10, 309 abe On Jn Allegany R + Coal & iron mi, 


Total 43373 h = 

4 CAxAIs, ccc. J There are fix conſiderable riyers e Gl 
their numerous branches, peninſulate the whole ſtates viz. The Delaware, 
maj e Suſquchannah, Youghiogeny, Monongahela, and Allegany, 
he bay and river Delaware are navigable from the ſea up to the great 

or lower falls aß Trenton, 155 miles; and are accommodated with a light- 
houſe, on Cape Henlopen, and with buoys and peirs for the direction and 
ſafety of ſhips. The diſtance of Philadelphia from the ſea, is about 60 
miles acroſs the land in a S. E. courſe, to New Jerſey coaſt; and 120 
miles by the ſhip channel of the Dolomite, So far it is navigable for a 


74 gun ſhip. Sloops go 35 miles farther, to Trenton falls. The rirer 


is navigable for boats that carry eight or nine = an hundred miles fur» 
ther, and for Indian canoes, except ſeveral {mall falls or portages, one 
hundred and fifty miles, At Eaſton, it receives the Lehigh from the weſt, 


which is navigable thirty miles. The tide ſets up as high as Prenton Falls, 


and at Philadelphia riſes generally, about. five or fix rt. A northeaſt 


and eaſt wind 3 it higher. 
Between Cape Henlopen and Cape May, i is . entrance inta the Del. 
aware bay. le entrance into the river is twenty miles farther up, at 


Bombay Hook, where the river is four or five miles wide. From Bom- 


bay Hook, to Reedy Iſland is twenty miles. This ifland is the rendez- 
vous 
wind. The courſe from this to the ſea is S. 


Which is the prevailing wind in theſe ſeaſons, is fair for veſſels to put 6 
= ſea. 5 5 river 8. generally es one ot two months i in the year at 
| Philadelphia, 


ke = large 2 ney 5 FW cant Facts” in the ſtate are in this anten, ; 


(Horthinmberland) 1 to e amount Mes about Fight milfions of acres. 


#7 8 1 . 
4 b 5 vhs 91 3% 05 
” 


f ovitward bound ſhips in autumn and 879. 5 * aiting I; favourable © 
o that a N. W. Wind, 


5 
| 
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Philadelphia, ſo as to prevent navigation, but veſſels may, at all. times, make 
a ſecure harbour at Port Penn, at Reedy Iſland, where piers: have been 
erected by the State. Veſſels are generally from 12 to 24. hours in aſcend-- 
ing this beautiful river to Philadelphia; and the navigation is ſafe, and ia 
the milder ſeaſons, eſpecially. in the ſummer, is indeſcribably pleaſant. 

From Chelter to Philadelphia, 20 miles by water and 15 by land, the 
channel of the river is narrowed by iſlands of marſh, which are generally 
:banked and turned into rich and valuable meadows. 

- Billingſport, twelve miles below, Philadelphia, on the Jetſey: ſhore, was 
Ffortivied 3 in the late war for the defence of the channel. :Oppoſite this 
fort, ſeveral large frames of timber, headed with iron ſpikes, called be- 
vaude -defrixcs, were Junk to prevent the Britiſh ſhips from paſſing. Since | 
the peace, a curious machine has been employed to raiſe them. | 

The Schuylkill riſes northwelt of the Kittatinny mountains, N 
* which it paſſes, into a fine champaign country, and runs, from its ſource, 
upwards of one hundred and twenty miles in a foutheaſt direction, and 
paſſing through the limits of the city of Philadelphia falls into the Dela- 
ware oppoſite Mud Land, 6 or 7 miles below the city. At- will be navi- 
gable from above Reading, eighty re or ninety miles to its mouth, when 
the canal begun at Norriſtown is completeil. This will paſs by. the falls, 
and alſo form a communication with: the Delaware above the city. There 
are 4 floating bridges thrown acroſs it, made of logs faſtened together, Low 
yin g upon the water, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. | 

The N. E. branch of the Suſquehannah-river riſes in lakes og h 
Otego, in the ſtate of New Vork, and runs in ſuch a winding courſe as to 
croſs the boundary line between New York and Pennſylvania three times. 
It receives 'Tyoga river, one of its principal branches, in lat. 41 575 three 
miles ſouth of the boundary ling... The Suiquehannah branch is naviga- 
ble for batteaux to its ſource, whence, to Mehawk river, is but twenty 
miles. The Tyoga branch is navigable ſiſty miles, for batteaux ; and its 
Lource is but a few miles from the Chenbſſee, or Genneſſee Ebich empties 
into lake Ontario. From Tyoga point, the river proceeds ſoutheaſt to 
Wyoming, without any obſtruction: by falls, and then ſoutheaſt, over Wy- 
oming falls, till at Sunbury, f in bout lat. 41, it meets the weſt branch of 
Suſquehannah, which is navigable go miles from its mouth, and ſome” of 
the branches of it are navigable 50 miles, and approach very near ſome of 
the boatable branches of the Allegany river. This noble river is paſſable 
ito Middletown, {below Harris ferry) with boats, carrying ſeveral hun- 
dred buſhels, and with rafts of boards &c. from the ſtate of New York, as 
well as down the Tyoga, and Juniata branches, ſeveral hundred miles, in 
their different windings, but it is attended with difficulty and danger on 
account of the numerous falls -helow Middletown. Sic fifteen miles 
above Harriſburg it receives the Juniata, from the northweſt, proceeding 
from the Allegany mountains, and flowing through a mountainous, brok- 
en, yet cultivable country. This river is navigable, 120 miles from its 
mouth. 1 
The Wen which falls into the Suſquehannah from the 5 
* {navigable fifteen miles. About half a mile from the mouth of this river, 
-and/a mile from Midaletown, is a griſt- mill which merits particular notice. 
It is a very large and handſome ſtone building, has fou pair of ſtones, and 
gs: in every * rp of the molt complete iu * ſtate. But the 


moſt 


vavigation is undertaken, and the works commenced, by an i 


branches of the Suſquehannah, which water at le 
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ZNO: "PR circumſtance relative to it, is the race, which is à canal 
from 20 to 30 feet wide, and carried with ſuch a degree of boldneſs to 4 
length of 476 rods. or perches, through rocks and hills, and every obſta- 


dle in its courſe, as cannot fail to excite a very high idea of the-enterprife 


and perſevering induſtry of Mr. George Frey, the undertaker and owner. 
From Swetara to the Tulpehoken branch of Schuylkill, a canal and lock 
orated 

company whoſe capital is 400, ooo dollars. This leads th 5 the 


Schuylkill to Philadelphia. When this ſhall be effected, a paſſage will 


be open to Philadelphia from the Juniata, the 'Fyo 72 and the eaſt and weſt 
I 5,002,000" of acres. 
From thi junction, the general courſe of the Suſquehannah is about ſouth- 


eaſt, until it falls into the head of Cheſapeak bay at Havre de Grace. Tv 


is above a mile wide at its mouth, and is navigable for ſea veſſels but about 
five miles, on account of its rapids. ' The banks of this river are very ro- 
mantic, particularly where it paſſes through the mountains. This paſſage 
has every appearance pf having been forced through by the Preſſure of the 
water, or of having been burſt open by ſome convulſion in nature 
The ſeveral branches of the Youghtogeny river riſe on the weſt fide of 
the Allegany mountains, After running a ſhort diſtance, they unite and 
form a large beautiful river, which, in paſſing ſome*of the moſt weſtern 
ridges of the mountains, precipitates itſelf over a level edge of rocks, lying 
nearly at right angles to the courſe of the river. 'Thele falls, called the 
Ohiopyle falls, are about twenty feet in perpendicular height, and the riv- 
er is perbaps eighty; yards wide. For à conſiderable diſtance below the 
falls, the water is very rapid, and boils and foams vehemently, occaſioning 
2 centinual miſt to "if. from it, even at noon day, and in fair weather. The 
river at this place runs to the ſouthweſt, but preſently winds round to the 
northweſt, and, continuing this courſe for thirty or forty miles, it loſes its 


name by uniting with the Monongahela, which comes from the ſouthward, 


and contains, perhaps, twice ag much water, Theſe united ſtreams, ſhort- 
ly after their junction, mingle with the waters of the Allegaiy : at Finds 


burg, and together form the grand river Ohio. 


The Monongahela has been already e en deſorited, and ſome ob- | 
ſerrations made on the navigation of the Allegany. © In addition it may 
be obſerved, that the junction of French Creek Which comes from the 


northweſt) with the Allegany, are the remains af a Britiſh fortification 3 


and about a mile above is fort F ranklin, builtin 1787, and then guarded 
by 2 company of American ſoldiers. | 'I'he Pennſylvania north line, croſ- 
ſes French Creck about three miles above Le Bœuf, where there was for- 

merly a fort. From Le Beeuf to Freſqueiſle, 15 or 156 miles, in an old 

waggon road, cut by the French in the war of 1955. The lands on 

French Creek are very rich, and moſtly cleared, which is an evidence 
that its former Indian inhabitants were numerous. Fourteen miles from 
the mouth of this creek is a gentle rapid; thence to its mouth, it is 2 
deep and ſmooth. 

I bere is ſaid to be a pradticable communication between the loathing 
branch of the · Tyoga and a branch of the Allegany, the head waterg pf 
which, are but a ſhort: diſtance from each other. The Seneca Indians 


ay they can walk four times in a day, from the boatable waters of the AM | 
| ben to thoſe * at the place now mentioned Auen ; 


1 4 1. | 9 
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Seen the Suſqehannah, juſt” before it croſſes into Pennſylvania the fir | | 
time, and the Delaware, is a portage of only twelve miles. Rafts of tim- | 
ber, plank, boards and ſtaves, with other articles upon them, can be bronght 
down the Delaware from the counties of Monty omery and Otſego in New 85 | 
Vork, 200 miles above the city by the courſe of the river... Some money | 
was expended' by the government and landholders in improving the navi: | 
gation u towards the ſource, before the revolution; and there has been a 1 
furvey linde made, for the purpoſe ol proceeding in the improvement of 
this and the other prineipal rivers of Pennſylvania, and for making commu- | 
nications by canals in the improved part, and by roads in the unimproved | 
parts of the ſtate. Great progreſs has already been made in theſe improve- 
ments, and the exertions for their completion are ſtill continued.“ The I; 
Pennſylvanians are much inclined to ſueh enterpriſes, having found great 4 
benefit from them. On the completion of the preſent plans, the ſtate wil 
be as conveniently interſected by roads as any other of its ſize in the union, ul 

which will greatly facilitate the ſettlement” of its new lands. A {light 0 | 
view of the map of Pennſylvania will-ſhew how finely this ſtate is watered | 
by the Delaware and its branches, the Schuylkill, the Juniata, Salquehannti = 
and its branches, the Ohio, Allegany, Youghiogeny, and Monongahela, 
The Patomak and lake Erie alſo afford proſpects of conſiderable benefit | | | 
from their navigation. Nature has done muel for Pennſylvania in regard | 
9 carriage, Which is i exemplified by this fact, chat | | 
; 
; 


9 —— 


ough Philadelphia and lake Erie are diſtant from each other above 300 | 
miles,' there is no doubt but that the rivers of the ſtate may be ſo improved; | | 
as to reduce the land earriage between them nine-tenths. Tn the ſame | 
way the navigation to Pittſburg, after due improrement, may be uſed in- |! 
ſtead of land carriage for the whole diſtance except 23 miles. By theſe i 
routes it is clear, that a large proportion of che foreign articles uſed on the * g 
weſtern waters mult be tranſported, and their furs, ſkins, ginſeng, hemp, | 
flax, pot- aſn, and other valuable commodities brought to Philadelphia. | 
The —— and oak timber for the Ruſſian na is tranſported by inland i! 
navigation 1,200 miles, and yet hemp i is ſhipped fi that kingdom on low= na 
er terms than from any other part of the known world. Ruſſia, 1008 | 
ſince the ſettlement of Pennſylvania by civilized and enlightened peopley - ns 
was in a ſtate of abſolute. barbarih m, and deſtitute of theſe improvements. | | 
Much therefore is to be expected from the continued exertions of the pro«' 1 
dent, induſtrious and ſenſible inhabitants of Penvſylvania, f in the courſe 11 1 
the preſent century. x. } 

- One remark aſk not be W dave} and that is, that in all the winds [ 
country waters of this ſtate, even in thoſe high up in s e 4 marine = 
petri ifactions are found in great abundance. © + n A 

Swans. ] The only ſwamps worth noticing, ure, the Great Sonne | 
between Northampton and Luzerne counties; and Buffalove Swamp in the 1 
northweſtern parts of Northumberland county, near the head waters of the | 

_ weſt branch of the Suſquehannah. Theſe ſwamps, on examination and 
2 are found to be e of farm ee thickly covered with oo 


and ſugar maple. n {12 b KS. 1043 a7. 
{Movnraixs, FACE OF THE Coonrar,Som } 4 A — avs 
LI © ND NaTURAL ADVANTAGE 6. 1 portion of this ſtate may 


| be called mountainous; particularly the ahh of Bedford, Huntingdon; 
Gemen * 0 franklin Dauphin, and * of Bucks and North- 
ampton, | 
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ampton, through which paſs, under various names, the numerous ridges and 

urs, which collectively form what we chooſe to call, for'the ſake of clear- 
neſs, Tus GREAT RANGE, of ALLEGAny MouxnrAixs. The principal 
ridges in this range, in Pennſylvania, are the Kittatinny, or Blue moun- 
tains, which paſs north of Nazareth in Northampton county, and purſue à 
ſouthweſt courſe, acroſs the Lehigh, through Dauphin county, juſt above- 
Harriſburg, thence on the weſt {ide of the Suſquehannah, through Cumber- 
Jand and Franklin counties. Back of theſe, and nearly parallel with them, 
gere Peters, Tuſcarora, and Nefcopek mountains, on the eaſt of rhe Suf- 
quehannah; and on the weſt, Shareman's hills, Sideling hills, Ragged, 
= Warriors, Evits and Will's mountains; then the great Allegany 
ridge, which being the largeſt, gives its name to the whole range; welt of 
this are the Cheſaut ridges. Between the Juniata and the weſt branch 
of the Suſquehannah are Jacks, Tuſſys, Nittiny and Bald Eagle mour- 
tains. - The vales between theſe, mountains are generally of a rich, black 
Joil, ſuited to the, various kinds of grains and graſs. Some of the moun- 
tains. will admit of cultivation almoſt to their tops. The other parts- 
of the ſtate are generally level, or agrecably variegated with, hills and 


vallies. Ait e An en ee, Att 1. IE e 
Tube foil of Pennſylvania is of various kinds ; in ſome parts it is barren'; 
3 great proportion of the ftate.is good land, and no ineonſiderable part is 
very good. Perhaps the proportion of firſt rate land is not greater in any 
of the thirteen ſtates., The richeſt, part of the ſtate that is ſettled is Lan- 
> dn pe and the valley through Cumberland, York and Franklin. 
he richeſt that is unſettled, is between Allegany. zivex and Lake Erie, in 
the northweſt corner af the ſtate, and in the country on the heads of the 
eaſtern branches ofthe. Allegan yy, RE Ht 


en,, 46111472 £225. 0 * 4 <4" 4 

In general, the ſoil is more fit for grain chan for graſs. The turf of 
ynimproved grounds is not equal to that in the northern ſtates. But the 
borders of ftrcams and rivulets are good meadow grounds. Theſe abound 
throughout the ſtate. They have alſo a great number of falls, ſuitable 
for every kind of mill- works, and lahqur-ſaving machines: a great advan- 
tage to a country with plenty of raw — for manufactures, but un- 
ger a comparative ſcarcity,of hands V ˙— on 
Pennſylvania includes the greater part of the kinds of trees, ſhrubs, and 
plants, that grow within the United States, as it has 4 central fituation and 
conſiderable extent, with hills and vallies. Oaks of ſeveral fpecies, form 
the bulk of the woods. Hickory and walnut make a greater proportion: 
than in the northern ſtates, Saſſafras, mulberry, and tulip trees, are fre- 
Auent and grow to perfection. The magnolia glauca occurs in low: 
.prounds ; and the acuminata grows very tall about the weſtern mountains. 
Grapes of feveral ſorts are common: the late kind, when mellowed by 
Froſt, make, with the addition of ſugar, good wine. The white pine pi- 
nu firobus ) and white cedar cædrus ihyoiides) grow well in ſome. parts. 
Red cedars, of tolerable ſize, are not rare on high grounds. Elms, and 
linds are not here ſo ſtately as further north. The ſugar maple is plenty 
in the weſtern and northern parts of the ſtate, and yields a conſiderable 
Jupply of ſugar for the uſe of the inhabitan s. 
Iron ore is diſtributed in conſiderable quantities. through the ſtate : cop- 
per, lead, and allum appear in ſome places. Lime-ftone quarries are found! 
in many pere, and allo ſeveral kinds of marble ;- as ht, ſpeckled, pro wa 


% 
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and river-coloured. They are uſed for chimney-pieces, tables, ſteps in 
buildings, and tomb-{tones. Mill-ſtones, of a coarſe grain, are hewn in 
Bucks county. In the middle and weſtern country is abundance of coal. 
In the vicinity of Wyoming, on the Suſquehannah, is a bed of the open, 
burning kind, which gives very intenſe heat. On the head waters of 
Schuylkill and Lehigh are ſome conſiderable bodies. At the head of the 
weſtern branch of Suſquehannah is an extenſive bed, which ſtretches over 
the er ſouthweſtwardly, ſo as to be found in the greateſt plenty about 
Pittſburg. VVV | e 

Wild turkeys, which formerly abounded, are now ſcarcely ever ſeen 
in the old ſettlements ; but in the new, there are large flocks. Partridges 
are yet numerous, though the late hard winters have deſtroyed many. 
Pheaſants are become dear. Grouſe are found only in ſome diſtricts. 
Great numbers of pigeons come from the north in the cold ſeaſons, In ſpring 
and autumn, ſeveral kinds of ducks, and ſome wild geeſe are found on the 
_ rivers. Pennſylvania has a great number of ſinging birds, as many mi- 
grate to it from north and ſouth, in certain ſeaſons. | I NE 


Trouts are common in the rivnlets; in length, ſeldom above a foot. In 
the eaſtern rivers, the principal fiſh are rock and ſheep's-head, with ſhad 
and herring, which, in the ſpring, come up from the ſea in great ſhoals. 
Theſe are not found in the weſtern waters, which are ſaid to have their 
own valuable kinds, eſpecially a ſpecies of cathſh, weighing from 50 to 
100 pounds. Yellow perch and pike are alſo in them much larger and 
more numerous. oO | | „ OG 
Uſeful quadrupedes, in the new diſtricts, are, deer, in great numbers, 
deavers, otters, racoons and martins. Buffaloes rarely croſs the Ohio. 
Elks but ſeldom advance from the north. Panthers, wild-cats, bears, fox- 
es and wolves are not rare :. the laſt do moſt miſchief, eſpecially in the 
winter; but the fur of all is valuable. In the thick ſettlements, rabbits and 
ſquirrels are frequent; alſo minks and muſk-rats in marſhes ;' opoſſums 
and ground-hogs are rare. | e oe gig iy | 2 
The ſouth ſide of Pennſylvania is the beſt ſettled land throughout, 'ow- 
ing entirely to the circumſtance of the weſtern road having been run by the 
- armies, prior to 1762, through the towns of Lancaſter, Carliſle, and Bed - 
ford, and thence to Pittſburg, For the purpoſe of turning the tide of ſet- 
tlers from this old channel into the unſettled parts of the ſtate, the govern» 
ment and landed intereſt of Pennſylvania have been and are itil} buſy in 
cutting convenient roads. During the ſummer of 1788 they laid out a 
road north, from the former roads beyond Bethlehem, to the north portage 
between Delaware and Suſquehannah ; and thence north, eighty degrees 
weſt, to the mouth of the Tyoga, the firit ſeventy miles, and the laſt 
above ſixty. It is now in contemplation to cut a road from Sunbery, at 
the forks of the eaſt and weſt branches of Suſquehannah, weſt, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles, to the mouth of Toby's creek, which empties into the 
Allegany river from the eaſt. A road is alſo cut from the mouth of the 
Tyoga, ſouthward, to the mouth of Loyal, which empties into the weſt 
branch of Suſquehannah. Another road is cut from Huntingdon town, on 
Franks town: branch of the Juniata, weſtward thirty miles, to Conemagh, a 
navigable branch of the Allegan .. 
The populous parts of the ſtate can, at preſent, bear the expenſe of turn- 
nee a a 2 6 
[Rm | | e pleted, 
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pleted, which ſhortens the diſtance between theſe ee 8 miles; ;" and oths- 
ein Contemplagon,” 775 none ne rt 

The ſales of _ lands have, anfortunaicly; been' too o quick aud . 
regular. Confuſion in grants, and enormous land. jobbing have been the 
conſequence. The legiſlature has lately prohibited further ſales, until it 
is known what land remains. Happily, wy 8 acres have 20 


— for public ſchools. 
'— AGRICULTURE, Manvracrurrs, | Wheat i is the principal grain 
AND COMMERCE. I of very general cultivation. 


The Heſſian fly has, in this Rate; as well as much farther northeaſt and ſouth, 


_ cauſed great damage to it for ſeveral years paſt. Indian corn is the next 


in value, and attains full maturity, except in the mountainous tracts, where 


the early September froſts are more common and ſevere.  Buck-wheat is 


frequently ſomewhat injured by theſe and by the preceding heats. in Au- 
guſt ; but yields, nevertheleſs, a conſiderable crop throughout the country. 
Rye has, of late years, been more cultivated, and a great proportion of it 
is, in the weſtern parts diftilled into whiſky. Crops of barley will increaſe 
with the pregreſſive .uſe of beer. Qats are raiſed ſufficient for demand. 
Spelts are cultivated by the Germans, chiefly.as food for horſes. . Potatoes 
are plenty.  Turnips, cabbage, parſnips, carrots, and the ſmall wo Pens 
are common: the Bermudian potatoe thrives in a looſe mould. 
The culture of meadows is a eonſiderable object: the marſhes on riv- 
ers are banked, drained, tuſſocked, ploughed, and harrowed; then ſown 
with timothy and clover : the laſt graſs is alſo, in many places, a rotation 
crop, on" ſuitable upland. Trials of lucerne, faintfoin,” and ſuch artificial 
graſſes, are yet rare. The ſummer is Jong enough for two mowings, and 
even three in rich ground; but in- dry ſeaſons, the laſt yields little. On 
farms that have ſprings or ſtreams, dairies are built over them ſo as to 
place the milk-veſſels in the water: without ſuch convenience, the heat is 
prejudicial. Unimproved woodlands are ſuitable for = very of cattle. 
5 5 is moſt profitable on extenſive low lands. 

es are raiſed beyond the proper uſe; for-pxen might be ſubſtitiited 


ay generally; and the former are liable, as in other parts, to the fatal 
| diſtempers of botts and ſwellings in the throat. The beſt for teams are 


dred in Lancaſter county, and elegant ſaddle and carriage horſes have 
more or leſs of the blood ef ſtallions imported from Englanc. 

The number of ſheep is already conſiderable in the improved country, 
and increaſes. Hogs exceed home- conſumption: the woods of oak and 


. beech afford a great part of their food. "Mules and aſſes are yet very rare. 


Poultry abounds: turkies are in this (and generally through the ſtates) ve- 


ry cheap comparatively to the prices in Europe. Flax has a portion of 


ground on moſt farms. The culture of hemp is increaſing in the fertile 


mimland counties. waer en are yet inconſiderable. Bees receive ahve | 


good attention. 
In the old ſettlements, all kinds of north European ase are common 3 
though choice of varieties and attentive cultivation are rare. Late froſts in 


che ſpring often cauſe great damage, but the warm autumn ripens the lateſt 
forts.” Theſe are alſo better than the early kinds, which are liable to flat- 
neſs and ſpecks, eſpecially when the ſeaſon is hot and wet. | Caterpillars | 


and worms, likewiſe, damage the orchards. ' Peach-trees were, forty years 


ag, K hy and laſtings but have gradually I and, of late, decay 


er 


— 


* 
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very ſoon. Plums -are- infeſted by a fly, whoſe ſting makes them ſhrivel 


and fall unripe. In favourable ſeaſons, cherries, apples and cider abound, 
Recent attempts: at vineyards, within eleven miles of Philadelphia, are 
promiſing: eſpaliers of European grapes in gardens have long ago been in- 
trodueed. The Italian mulherry-wee: thrives well; buts as vet. ſilk worme 
are merely a curioſity in this State. 8 
Improved farms and roomy lots in the eee hank be apa 

which common. vegetables, | Sal fruits, and ſome flowers are eee 


Ornamental planting and gardening is yet admired by few, but progreſſive- 


The general ſtyle of architecture in this ſtate is neat and ſolid. Stone 
buildings are moſt common in the old ſettlements; log and frame-houſes 
in the new; the latter are naturally of the rough kind, uſual in infant 
improvements: Towns have a. conſiderable proportion of brick houſes ; 
in Philadelphia they make four- ſifths. Shingles cover the roofs ;- thoſe of 
White · cedar are preferred when they can be obtained. White-oak, cheſ- 


nut, and cedar make the beſt wood fences. Stones are not often eee 


m fencing, even where they abound, and where wood is valuable. 

Neceſſary tradefmen and mechanies, viz. ſhoemakers, taylors, wea- 
vers, carpenters, joiners, maſons, coopers, ſmiths, cartwrights, tannners 
and ſaddlers are ſettled on ſmall farms or lots throughout the improved 
country; ſeveral are alſo found together. in villages ; but this mode is more 
cuſtomary in the thickly peopled parts, which: cannot ſupport many of a 
fort, Manufacturers, for whom there is leſs comparative demand, dwelt 
chiefly" in the towns, as cabinet-makers, whiteſmiths, tinners, / potters, 
hatters, dyers, rope-makers, nailors, ſilverſmiths, brewers, diſtillers, kee. 
* 15 many of theſe trades- people are ſeattered through the country. 

In the midland cousties, many valuable manufactures have reſulted 1 
a flouriſhing agriculture, and immediately from their birth, have promo- 


ted the proſperity of the culzivators. Lancaſter, which-is the largeſt inland 


town in the United States, is 58 miles from à ſeaport, and 10 from any 
practiſed boat- navigation. The number of families was, in 1786, about 
700, of whom 234 were manufacturers ; among theſe were 14 hatters, 17 


ſaddlers, 25 weavers. of woollen, linen and cotton cloth, three brewers, 


three copperſmiths, io printers, in Engliſh and German, fix clock and 
watch- makers, five ſilvereſmiths. There were alſo, in 1786, within 39 
miles of the town 1% furnaces, forges, rolling and flitting-mills ; and 
within 10 miles of it, 18 grain-mills, x6 ſaw- mills, one falling · mill, four 


oil-mills, five men two boring and. n for gun-barrels, and 


eight tanneries. 


A new, article. is kkely: to be added. to. the liſt of productions in this 


Rate, which is a wholeſome: and well taſted maple /ugar®* mage m the 


(ap of the maple. tree, which abounds in this ſlate. 
The products of domeſtic female induſtry is ieee The wives - 


and daughters of even opulent farmers knit and ſpin. In the towns, ſome 
ladies do the ſame. Woollen ſtockings are made ſufficient for uſe: a large 
quantity, of excellent quality, are wove by the Germans, eſpecially i in Ger- 
ar 1 is aſs l in We a for a * ap- 


*,The 8 of 5 ſugar has wes Wa a3 an bare diſcovery 
of the Whites ; but Brickell, in his hiſtory of North Carolina, publiſhed. about the 
* £735 gives «deſcription af the Indian mathe, of making the maple ſugar. * 
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parel, bags, l nets, &c. A great quantity is manufactured into 


cordage, Cables and ropes z but of theſe, a large portion is imported. 
Lron- Works are of long ſtanding, and their products increaſe in quantity, 


and improve in quality. The furnaces are ſixteen, and the forges thirty- 


ſeven. The ſliteing and rolling-mills are ſaid to cut and roll fifteen hun- 
dred tons per annum. Among the fabricated articles are great numbers of 


ſtoves, both open and cloſe, the uſe of which conſtantly inereaſes; tongs, 


ſhovels, andirons; pots, kettles, ovens, pans, ladles; plough-irons, ſpades, 


hoes, ſheet-ifon,, hoops; iron and fteet work for pleafure and wor 


carriages ; nails, - bolts, ſpikes; various pieces for ſhips, mills, and buikc 


_ ings; "cancion; balls, and ſome muſquets-; ſcythes, fickles, AXCSy draving- 
Knives, ſome ſaws and planes, with other tools. 


Manufactures of leather, ſkins, and fur, are very ente ve and good. | 


Shoes and boots, faddles and bridles, houſings, holſters, ſaddle· bags, ork | 


mantcaus,-whips, harneſs and leather materials for carriages, are made, not 

only for home-uſe, but for exportation. Deerſkin breeches, drawers, and 
men's gloves, anſwer full demand. Trunks covered with feal, deer, and 
other ſkins ;/ with ſlings, belts, cartouch-boxes, and ſcabbards, are, of late, 


cConſiderable articles. Hatting is a buſineſs Tong eſtabliſhed, n at preſ- | 


ent under ſome difficulty; from ſcarcity of the fine northern fur: 8 
hatters, diſtributed over the tate, make annually above 54,500 fur, and 
161,000 wool hats;  'Maffs, tippets; linings, &c. ure of increaling demand. x 
The moſt reſpectable trades employed on materials of wood, are cab- 
inet-making, houſe-earpemtry, coack-making, and ſbip-building. - "Tables, 
chairs; ſofas; bureaux, and: all forts of houſehold furniture, are made to 
any demand, neat and elegant: walnut, maple; and wild y- wood 
are the beſt natiue materials: mahogany is imported, and gener y uſed 
by the; wealihier people, eſpecially in towns. Commodious and very ele- 
gant chariots, phaetons, chaiſes, and ſulkeys, are conſtructed for domeſtie 


| — foreign uſe; particularly in Philadelphia, and the adjacent boroughs, 


The inward barperury- worte, on private and public buildings, is, in gener- 
al, well anghed, and ſuperior to the plan itſelf. The port of Philadelphia 


as a me firſt in the world for (naval architecture. Maſts, fpars, tim- 


ber, an plank, from all the country up and down the Delaware, are con- 
dandy for Aale in its market. The mulberry of the Cheſapen, and the 
Jive oak and red codar of the Carolinas and Georgia, are fo abundant, 
that ſeren-eighths of the veſſels are built of them. Theſe are of a fape- 
rior. quality, and come eheaper than the beſt oak. fps ig European ports. 
A live oak and cedar ſhip of 200 tons, carpenter's meafuremem, can be 
fitted to talte in a cargo for leſs than 50 Spaniſh dollars per ton. The re- 
turn of new veſſels built in Philadelphia during 1793, was Boas tons. 
About 20 years ago the annual average was only 2,300. eden 
form of the veſſels is ao generally ad mir. 

| Papers, of moſt kinds, form a beneßeial branch. The ntfs 1 . 
Fo, and cheir annual product i is computed at 25, 00 dollars. Writing 


and printing paper, of various qualities, except the Jatpeſt and maſt coftly, 


theathing and wrapping paper, paſteboards, cards, and ſome paper yori 
ings, are fabricated. Gunpowder is become a t. t 25 mil 


have been erected ſince the year 1770. 

Manufactories in ſtone, clays and ſoſſils, are ee _ the ew | 

en pieces in . doth fufficient for demand; common carthen 
ware; 
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Ware; grind-ſtones; mill-ſtones of an inferior ſort. French burrs muſt 
be imported for good grain-mills. Glaſs works are only in contemplation, 
Pot and pearl aſnes make a good progrefs. Our limits permit only a fort 
account of the trades employed in foreign materials. Tin wares are well 
executed for various domeſtic utenſils, eanteens, &e. Copper is manu- 
factured into utenſils for diſtillers, brewers, ſugar-refiners, and other man- 
uffcturers, ſome domeſtic uſes, articles in ſhips, &c. 8 for 
the furniture of houſes and carriages, eabin ſtoves, technical inſtruments, 
&c. Lead is worked into ball and ſhot, ſheets, and door and window- 
weights, &c. Pewter ſuits for diſtillers worms, plates, baſons, &c. Sil- 
ver plate, in ſpoons and tea-table articles, is very common, alſo buckles 
and other ſmall articles. Gold and ornamental toys are of fmall account. 
Watches are moſtly imported; thoſe: fabricated here, are conſtructed in 
part from foreign materials. Much cotton is worked up in families: the 


Philadelphia cotton factory was burnt four years ago; but new ones are 


defigned. Linens imported are now printed, and in an increaſing degree. 
Sugar refineries, and diftilleries. of molaſſes, and various preparations of 
tobacco, employ many hands. ee e 
The manufactures of Pennfylvania have greatly increafed within a feu 
years, as well by maſter workmen and journeymen from abroad, as by the: 
ill and induftry of the natives. Some perfons have begun to preſs oil 
from hickory- nuts. The Meſſrs. Marſhalls of Philadelphia, have com- 
menced the making of Glauber's ſalt, ſal ammpnize; and volatile ſalts; 
chey already ſupply the whole union with the/firſt article, and export a 
part of the others. A mill of ee improvement of Barker's) 
pear this city, grinds, by water, flour, chocolate; ſnuff, hair - powder; and 
muſtard z ſhells choctlate nuts; preſſeꝝ and cuts tobacco for chewing and 
fnioaking ; and bolts meal. The water-works near the falls of Trenton, 
which grind grain; roll and {ht iron; and pound plaſter of Paris, exhibit 
great mechaniſm. Gard manufactories are lately Tet up. The hand ma- 
_chines for carding and fpinaing cotton have been introduced and improv- 
ed. Sir Richard Arkwripht's famous water mill for ſpinning cotton yarn 
has been obtained; alſo the machinery to fliver,; rove, and ſpin flax and 
| kemp'into thread fn fot linen of thirty cuts to the pound; which will alſo 
ſerve for the roving and ſpinniag combed wool into worſted yarn. Screws 
for paper-mills are no. cut from ſolid caft iron. Lanterns for light-houſes 
are made by Mr. Wheeler of Philadelphia; who alſo executes work for 
_ Gagar-mills in the Weſt Indies: during the war he made cannon from 
wrought - iron. 777. ĩͤ 3 AG $25 OUTEOITG 2 29.1 T9101 
The commerce. of Pennſylvania with the eaſtern and fouthern ſtates is, 
in great part, an exchange of ſtaple commodities. Wheat-flour and bar- 
irom are exported to New England for 'whale-oil and bone, fpermaceti,. 
feal-ſkins, mackrel, codfiſh'and/ falmon, Rhode Iftand and Connecticut 
cheeſe; to South Carolina and Georgia far live-oak, cedar, cotton, rice, 
and indigo; to North Carolina for tar, pitch, turpentine, and lumber. 
Nluch of the trade with the ſouthern ſtates ariſes from the ſuperiority of 
Pennſylvania in manufactures and commerce; Great quantities of deter- 
fins, with thoſe of otters, racoons, foxes, muſk-rats, and beavers are import. 
ed from the back country. Virginia ſends a great deal of wheat, and un- 
manufactured tobacco. In return, ſhe receives many articles of clothing, 
furniture, farming utenkids, equipage; ſome Eaſt. India and European 
e ; | e M8 7 
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goods; and even Weſt. India produce; of all theſe, more or leſs, bern 


ing to the local i improvement and ſituation. . Hats, ſaddlery, ſhoes, wind- 


ſor chairs, carriages, hewn ſtones, iron ; caſtings For domeſtic uſe, wheel 
tire, ſpades, hoes, axes, paper, books, ti tin- ware, and us conſtitutes: 
great proportion of the exports to the ſoutbward- 


Numerous droves of lean cattle. come from the ſtew parts. of abeſe 


ſtates, where they have a wide range, but want.meadow; Virginia ſends 
f. late a conſiderable; deal of coal, ſome lead, and peach brandy. This 
:quor,alſa comes from Maryland; but from both in quantity very ſmall; 
conſidering its value, and the facility of raiſing the fruit. The eaſtern 
ſhore of faryland ſends to Philadelphia conſiderable quantities of wheat, 


and Indian corn: from the weſtern comes the kitefoot tobacco. This 
ſtate has alſo ſome trade with the ſouth of Pennſylvania, by the way of 


Cheſapeak bay; ſome parts of it roverep the ſame: ae en i as Wera 


eſpecially pleaſure carriages. A Wo nope. 


The trade with New) Vork nn elvely. on .the Wannen of the 
market: Awerican and foreign goods, of the fame kinds, axe carried be: 
tween the two capital cities, as their prices falli/and riſe. Albany peas and 
craw-filh./ ares howeyer, articles in regular demand from New York. 


| Great part of New Jerſey and Delaware ſtate have, as neighbours, much 


intercgurſe with Pennſylyania. - The firſt ſupports in a great meaſure the 
market of Philadelphia, futniſhes rye- meal, mack Indian corn and lumber) 
and ſome iron bloomery: the other ſends great quantities of excellent flour 


from che mills of Brandy wine, lumber from the diſtrict bord the bay, and fat 
theſe, and:ofthoſe - 

fattened in the vicinity of Philadelphia, are brought from, che fouth: and 

alſo From the countries on the Noth: and. Connecticut -rivers; afar ar | 


cattle from the Paſtures adjoining Delaware: Many o 


Vermont and Maſſachuſetts. | ff PS l 

_ The commerce of taut in 5 weſtois! e Otto: 8 0k 
and by the lakes with the Britiſn dominlons; and both Ways 
with the Indian tribess.; is trade will probably de confiderable, fince com. 


mercial ſtipulations are formed. with thoſe powers, and peace is concluded 


with the Indians. At preſent nearly the pr foreign commerce is car 


ried on by the port; of Philadelphia. Its diſtance from the fea, and its clo- 


ſigg by ice in the, winter, are diſadvantages 3 but the: urſt i is leſſened by inns 
proxed 3 the other by the eouſtt uẽtioh af: the piers below, and by 
the occaſional thaws/which, permit veſſels to eltar- their way during the 
gt In, common ſeaſons the navigation is obſtructed fix weeks; a 
ſhorter period is as probable as a longer; though in the late hard winters 
Nas of wood mk pate the river, near the: city; in the elt _ of 
. Ts ISI IF (3% 
Philadelphia 1 is, in EY commercial xt iN the 4 all the country 
around Delaware. It is alſo: by. its reſources, by the peculiar improves 


ments of Pennſylvania, and by its eentral ſituation, an emporium of the 


United States. Its market is, therefore, at all times, ſtocked with Ameri- 
gan, European, and, of late, Eaſt India products. This accounts for the 
great amount of exports from Philadelphia, which, at preſent, are nearly 
oneefounth® of the total. a, 'the United States. The value of the 


** 4 » * 5 F by 
it 1s: 35 2221 — of ann 25 exports \ 


ol The: ke ee eu from: al i United States the year evdiog Septetaber 


30, 1795. was 47, e 44 cents; of which the exports. from Penuſylva- 


nia were e I1,518,2 o dollars, 
” "+ 


ro 
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exports from this ſtate in the year ending September 30, 1791, was 
3,436,092 dollars 58 cents; 1792, 3, 820, 652 dollars; 1793, 6595 8,838 
dollars; 1794, 6,5643092“; 1795, 11,518, 260 dollars. | 
The exiſting war has occaſioned ſome extraordinary articles in the ex- 
rtation of late: coffee has been carried to Philadelphia, arid from thence” 
to Hambtirg, as neutral ports. On the other hand, the quantity of flour? 
though great, will be much increaſed; if the Heſſian fly ceaſes to ravage 
the Went feld? EE VVV 
On importation it is to be temarked, that it is very great; both for the 
conſumption of Pennſylvaniaz and of the diſtricts ſupplied from Philadel- 
phia; that common and. fine imported linetts and woollens are uſed to a2 
great amount, notwithſtanding the quantity of home - made; that murn 
Sweediſh iron, and Ruſſian hemp is imported; atid that Engliſh hard ware 
is in-prodt ! ]˙² w ẽ⁵•ũÜw . 9 re wenn RN | ET INT, 
 PorvLaT1ON and CHakacrer.] The population of this' ſlate is 
mentioned in the table. It is nearly ten for every ſquare nile. The 
number of militia is eſtimated at upwards of g0z000, between 18 and 53 
years of age: V // ĩ N08 IN 
The inhabitants are priticipally the deſcendahts of Engliſi, Iriſh, and 
Germans, with ſome Scotch, Welſh, Swedes, and a few Dutch. There 
are alſo many of the Iriſh and Germans, who emigrated when young or 
middle aged. The friends and epiſcopalians are chiefly of the Engliſh - 


extraction, arid compoſe about -dne-third of the inhabitants: They live 


principally in the city of Philadelphia, and in the counties of Cheſter, 
| Philadelphia, Bucks, and Montgomery« The Frifh and deſcendants -of * 
Iriſh, are chiefty fettled in the weſterh and frontier cotmries ; a large 
proportion of them art pteſbyterians from the north of Ireland. There 
are likewiſe many Roman catholies from this nation? . 
The Germans compoſe about one quartet of the inhabitants of Penn- 
ſylvania: They ate moſt numerqus in the north part of the city of Phita=> 
delphia, and iti. the counties of Philadelphia; Montgomery, Bucks, Dau- 
phin, Lancaſter, Vork and Northampton; chiefly iti the four laſt; but 
are ſpreading in other, parts. They conſiſt of Lutherans, (who are the 
moſt numerous ſe) Calviniſts or reformed church, Moravians, Catholics, 
Mennoniſts, Tunkers (corruptly called Dunkers) and Zwingfelters, Wu 
are a ſpecies of quakers: Theſe are all diſtinguiſhed for their tempefance, 
induſtry and een, d OL 
_ The Germans have uſually about a fourth of the members in the af” 
ſembly ; and ſome of them have ariſen to the firſt honours ifi the Rate; ' 
and now fill a number of the higher offices. e HTS 
| Pennſylvania is much obli | 


| fliged to the Germans for improvements In ag⸗ 
riculture; but their imperfect knowledge of the Engliſh language makes 
them deficient in literature and politics. This diſadvantage is diminiſn- 


inn *wN-—-⸗ a5 TReNT >» e ee RE 
The Baptiſts (except the Mennoniſt and Tunker-baptiſts, Who are Ger | 
mans) are chiefly the. deſcendants of emigrants from Wales, and are nob 
»The malady that ſwept off fo many of the citizens of Philadelphia, in the autumn 
of 1793, and the embargo, the following ſpring, interrupted the commerce of this 
city for nearly five months. pa | ay ; 


EI 


numerous. 
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The original Swedes. came. in the year 1638, as z colony, under the: 


- . governmient and protection of Sweden. Their poſſeſſions extended on the 
- weſtern ſhore of Delaware, from the capes up to the falls of Trenton, 30 


miles beyond the ſite of Philadelphia, and inland towards Suſquehannab.. 


They had a regular civil and military eſtabliſhment, which (as appears from 


the 0 Swediflf ordinances} was founded on wiſe and good princi- 
ples: It was earneſtly enjoined, to make fair purchaſes from the Indians, 
as the juſt owners of the land, and to treat them with all manner of kind- 


neſs; to ſupport religion and good manners; to explore and cultivate val- 


uable materials. for agriculture, manufactures, and commerce- A few bad 
characters came out with the firſt emigrants; but, by a ſubſequent. edict, 
perſons of that deſcription were ſtrictly reſtrained. The ſmall colony waͤs 


im a thriving ſtate, until the diſpute with the Dutch, who were already eſ- 


tabliſhed in New York, and: pretended a prior claim to the Delaware. 
Unſupported by a diſtant mother-country,. then involved in war with five” 
principal powers of Europe, it was conquered 'in the year $05.46 ane after- 
wards became, with the other Dutch poſſeſſions in North America, part 
of the Britiſh: dominions. Sweden has hitherto furniſhed the deſcend- 
ants of the colony with miſſionaries. Their language is now nearly ex- 

tinct. Very few Swediſſr emigrants. have come ſince the firſt colony. 

This people have uniformly had the character of probity, mildneſs, and 
hoſpitality ;- but have been careleſs of theix lands and intereſt. . 


More than qne-half of all the European and other emigrants to the Upit-. © 
ed States enter the Delaware. No difficulty lies in the way of any per- 


ſon, who deſſres 10 become a free and equal citizen. On the day of 


his landing, he may buy a farm, a houſe, merchandize, or raw materi- 
als; he may open a work-ſhop, a counting-houſe, an office, or any 
other place of lawful buſineſs, and purſue. his occupation without any hin- 
drance, or the payment of any ſum of money to the public. The right. 


af electing and being elected, is granted aſter the expiration of two years. 


A privilege, almoſt peculiar to this ſtate, has been granted to foreigners 
by the legiſlature—that of buying and holding lands and houſes. withim this 
commonwealth,. without relinquiſhing their allegiance- to the country in 
which they were born. They can ſell or bequeath lands, receive the rents, 


and, in ſhort, have every territorial and pecuniary right, that a natural born 


Pennſylvanian has; but no civil rights. As they profeſs to owe allegiance 
to a foreign prince or government, and reſide in à foreign country, where 


* 


tbey of courſe have civil rights, they cannot claim» them, nor ought they 


to deſire them here; ſince no man can ſerve two maſters. T5 they chooſe, 
at any time after purchaſe, to come out to this country, and make them- 
ſelves. citizens; or if they chooſe to give their eftate to a child, or other 
perſon, who will do ſo, either of them may become citizens to all intents 

The character of the Pennſylvanians is naturally diverſified by differ- 


ence of extraction, various degrees of education, and of opulence. The 


„ - * - 


they generally aſſimilate to the manners of the ſtate. The enterprizing 


„ FHs Fi iii 


þait of the character leads frequently to over«rading, and produces nuin- 


bus conſequences, which, however, are at preſent iis frequent than for- 
merly. ä OY 5 F „ F RS 1 7 
Religious liberty has always been on « more reſpetable eſtabliſhment 


in Pennſylyania than in the other parts of America. However, even here 


it was y until the late revolution 5 for Roman Catholics and Jews 
were excluded from a ſhare in the government. The latter continued un- 
der this diſadyantage; until the new conſtitution gave them, and all people of 
whatever nation and religion, unlimited liberty of conſcience; with capacity 
for all civil rights e e age lt hi pn EO ibs, 
LireRary, Humans, anD oTHER I Theſe ire more pumerous and 
USEFUL Boeigrizxs. ] flouriſhing in Pennſylvania, than 

in any of the 15 ſtates. The names of theſe improving inſtitutions, the 
times when they were eſtabliſhed, and, a ſummary of the beneyglent 


deſigns they were'imended to acconipliſh, will be-mentioned in their 


1. The American Philoſophical Society, held at Philadelphia, for 


* 


y the union of two other literary focieties that had fuhſiſted for ſome 


time in Philadelphia; and were created one body corporate and politic, 
with fuch powers, privileges; and immunities as are neceffary for anſwer» . 


ing the valuable purpoſes which the ſociety had originally in view, by a 
charter granted by the commonwealth of Pennſylvania, om the 15th of 
March, 1780. This ſociety have already publiſhed three very valuable 
volumes of their tranſactions; the firſt in 17) L, the ſecond in 1786, and 
he third in 1793. Ig nts tar fo oy 

In #777, this ſociety conſiſted of tiearly 300 members f and upwards 
of 120 have ſince been added; a Targe proportion of whom are foreigners 
of the firſt diſtinction in Europe. Formetly, memberſhip was laviſhed ve- 
ry pri ; but at preſent more diſcrimination is obferved. ; 


Their charter allows them to hold lands, gifts, Sc. to the amodnt of 


the clear yearly value of 20,000 buſhels of wheat. The number of mem- 
bers is not limited. | | 


bers, inſtituted zu February, 178) e 
3. The college of Phyſicians, inſtitated in 1787, fot the promotion 
of medical, atiatoinical, and chemical knowledge, incorpotated by act of 


- "(45 This Prninbplvqnia tog 2 humafe inflitution, which was firſt 
into effect by means of a liberal ſubfcription 


meditated in 1750, and carrie 
of abont 3000 pounds, and by the afiftance of the aſſembly, who in x75 15 
granted az much more for the purpoſe. The preſent building was begun 
in 1754, and finiſned in 1756. This hofpitat is under the direction gf 
12 managers, choſen annually, and is vifited every year by a committee 
of the aſſembly. The accounts of the managers are ſubmitted to the in- 
ſpection of the legiſlature. Six phyficians attend gratis, and —_—_ pre- 
ſoribe twice or three times in a week, in their turns. This hoſpital is the 
general receptacle of lunatics and madmen, and of thoſe affected with oth- 
er diſorders, and unable to ſupport themſelves, Here they are humanely 
treated and well provided for. RT ee ee eee 
om DE DR | e on 5. The. 5 


agg e. ufeful knowledge. This ſociety was formed January. 2, 1969. 


2. The ſociety for promoting political inquiries, confiſting of 50 mem -· 
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. The Philadelphia Diſpenſary, for the medical relief of tlie poor.“ 

This benevolent · inſtitution was eſtabliſhed on the 12th of April, 1786, and 
is ſupported by annual ſubſcriptions of 35 ſhillings each perſon. No leſs 
than 1, 800 patients · were admittedꝭ within 16 months after the firſt open- 
ing of the diſpenſary. It is under the direction of 12 managers and ix. 
phyſicians; all of - whom attend gratis: This inſtitution exhibits an appli- 

cention of ſomething like the mechanical powers, to the purpoſes . af human- 
ity. The greateſt quantity of good is produced this way, with the leaſt 
money. Five hundred pounds a year defray all the expenſes of the inſti- 
tutiop. The poor are taken care of in their own houſes, and provide eve- 

ry —_— themſelves, except medicines, cordial drinks, &c. 2 
6. Phe Pennſylvania Society for promoting the abolition of ſlavery, 
and the relief of Free Negroes. . 5 held in bondage. This ſociety 
was begun · in 1774, and enlarged en the 23d of April, 1787. The offs 
cers of this ſociety conſiſt of a preſident, do vice-prefidents, two ſecreta- 
ries, a treaſurer, four counſellors, an electing committee of 12, and an act- 

ing committee of ſi members; all of whom,--except the- laſt, are to be 
choſen annually by ballot, on the firſt Monday in January. The ſociety 
meet quarterly, and each member contributes: 10 ſhillings annually, to- 
wards defraying its contingent expenſe. 5 
The legiſlature of this ſtate have favoured the humane deſigns of this 
ſociety, by an act for the gradual abolition of ſlavery, paſſed on the 
firſt of March, 5780, wherein, among other things, it is ordained, that no 
perſon born within the ſtate after paſſing of the act, ſhall be conſidered as a 
ſervant for life; and all perpetual ſlavery is, by this. act, forever aboliſſied. 
The act provides, that thoſe who would, in caſe this act had not been 
made, have been born ſervants or flaves,. ſhalt'be deemed ſuch, till they 
ſnall attain to+ the age of 28 years; but they are-to be treated, in all re- 
ſpects, as ſervants, hound by indenture, for a term of years. de 

Some years ago, the ſociety extended its original plan to improving the 
condition of free negroes. & committee of 24 conducts this buſineſs, of 
Which the four great parts are, to protect them from wrongs; to inſpect 
their manners; to procure them employment; and to educate their chil - 
dren: for this laſt parpoſe, particular fchools are kept. r. 
7. The ſociety for alleviating the miſeries of -priſons, has effected dn- · 
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admirable reform in the gaol of wr yer tm It is become a regular work- 
houſe, with ſome oells for the vecafional-cotre&ion of che refractory. The 
clergy preach there at convenient times. The priſoners may procure. a, 
diminution of the term of their confinement by good beliaviour. The 
gaol is under the conſtant care of 12 inſpectors.. 
8. The ſociety. of United Brethren for propagating the gofpel a- 
mong che heathens, inſtituted in 1787 meet ſtatedly at Bethlehem. An 
act incorporating this ſoeiety, and inveſting it with all neceſſary powers 
and privileges for accompliſhing its pious deſigns, was paſſed by the legiſla- 
ture of the ſtate, on the 27th. of February, 1788. They can hold lands, 
Houſes, &. to the annual amount of 2,000 pounds. 
Pneſe pious brethren, commonly called Moravians, began a -miſſon 
among the Mahikan, Wampano, Delaware, Shawanoe, Nantikok, and. 
other Indians, about 50 years ago, and were ſo ſueceſsful as to add mote 
than 1,906 fouls to the Chriſtian church by baptiſm. Six hundredoof th -» "i 
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Have died in the Chriſtian faith; about :300.live with the miſſionaries near 


Lake Erie, and the reſt are either dead or apoſtates in the wilderneſs. 


230. 1 L213 # ! 
ſupport would render this inſtitution ſtill more re ectabbe. Certain ſciences 5 
demand alſo warmer patronage ; as, political economy, American juriſ- 


and literary 1 


9. The Pennſylvania Society for the encouragement of manufactures 
zen in the United States, who will fulfil the engagements of a member of 
the ſame. This ſociety is under the direction of a preſident, four vice - 
preſidents, and 12 managers, beſides ſubordinate officers. Each member, 


on his admiſſion, pays ten ſhillings into the general fund; and the ſame _ 
_ ſum, annually, till he ſhall ceaſe to be a member. | 


10. The Philadelphia Society for the information and aſſiſtance of 


, perſons emigrating from foreign countries, inſtituted in the year 1794- 


Beſides theſe, there are two reſpectable inſurance companies eſtablithed 
in Philadelphia. There is alſo a humane ſociety, for the recovering and 
reſtoring to life the bodies of drayned perſons, inſtituted in 1970, under 


the direction of 13 managers. . | 33 
Alſo, an agricultural ſociety; & ſociety for the relief of German, and 
another for the relief of Iriſh emigrants ; a marine ſociety, confiſting of 


captains of veſſels ; a charitable ſociety for the ſupport of widows and 


families of preſbyterian clergymen ; and St. George's, and.St. Andrew's 
charitable ſocieties, Moſt of theſe ſocieties are in the city of Philadel- 


Phia. „5 Ty 53 | 3 
COLLEGES, ACAnDEMIES AND Schools. ] From the enterprizing 


* 


what is fact, that theſe are numerous. 


The Univerſity of Pennſylvania, founded and endowed . by the legiſla · | 


ture during the late war, was lately united with the college of Philadel- 
Phia, by the agreement of the truſtees on, both ſides, and with the ſanction 
of the gorernment. This, college was founded by charter about 40 years 
Tue univerſity is eſtabliſhed in eee e Additional public 

5 


* 


prudence, and natural hiſtory. In the laſt, indeed, there is a profeſſor- 
thip but without ſalary,; nor is the ſtudy. of this important ſcience required 


for medical degrees . 


Dickinſon College, at Carliſſe, in the zveſtern part of the ſtate, was 


founded in 1783, and has a principal, three profeſſors, 2 philoſophical ap- 


( 


Paratus, a library, .conkilting of nearly 3,000 volumes, 4,000 pounds in 


funded certificates, and 10,000, acres of land; the laſt, the donation of 


the ſtate. In 1787, there were 80 ſtudents belonging to this college. 
This number is annually increaſing. It was named after his excellency._ . 
John Dickinſon, author of the Pennſylvania Farmer's.letters, and former- 
y Fegg of the fupreme executive council of this ſtate. _ . | 


n 1787, a college was founded at Lancaſter, and honoured with the 
name of Franklin College, after Dr, Franklin, This college is for the 
Germans; in which they may educate their youth in their awn language, 
and in conformity to their own habits. The Engliſh language, however, 


is taught in it. Its endowments are nearly the ſame as thoſe of Dickinſon 
college. Its truſtees conſiſt of Lutherans, - Preſbyterians, aud Calviniſts, 


German and Engliſh ; of each, an equal number. The principal is a Lu- 


theran, and the vice- principal is a Calviniſt. 
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zuted in,1787, is. open for the reception of every citi- 


pirit of the Pennſylvanians, we ſhould naturally conclude, 
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The Epiſcopalians have an academy at Yorktown, in York county, 
There are alſo academies at Germantown, at Pittſburg, at Waſhington, at 


Allen's town, and other places ; theſe are endowed by donations from 


the legiſlature, and by liberal contributions of individuals. | 
The fchools for young men and women in Bethlehem and wy 
| beſt eff 


under the direction of the people called Moravians, are upon the 


tzbliſhment of any ſchools in America. Beſides theſe, there are numerous 


Private ſchools in different parts of the ſtate ; and, to promote the educa- 


tion of poor children, the legiſlature has appropriated a large tract of land 
for the eſtabliſhment of free ſchools. A bill for eſtabliſhing aa 
out this commonwealth, paſſed the houſe of repreſentatives, (February, 
1796) and will probably paſs the other branch of the legiflature. 

8 pe The city of Philadelphia, capital of the ſtate of 
Pennfylvania, and reſent feat of goyernment of the United States of 
America, lies in latitude 399 5% 8 0 and longitude 75 8“ weſt from 
the meridian of London, upon the weſtern bank of the river Delaware, 
which is here hut a mile in breadth, about 1 20 miles from the Atlantic 


ocean, by the courſe of the bay and river, and about 55 or 60 miles from 


the ſea, in a ſoutheaſtward direction. 


It was laid out by William Penn, the firſt proprietary and founder of 


7 * 


the province, in the year 168 3, and ſettled by a colony from England, 


which arrived in that and the preceding years; and was increaſed by a 
conftant and regular influx of foreigrjers, to ſo great a degree, that in leſs 
than a century, and within the life-time of the firſt perſon born within it 
of European parents, it was computed to contaiz 6,000 houſes and 40,000 
iohaviradts in the ĩ²ᷣ v ET IT is 

Tue ground plot of the city is an oblong ſquare, about one mile north 


1 and fouth, and two miles caſt and weſt, lying in the narroweſt part of the 


iſthmus between the Delaware and Schuylkill rivers, about five milgs in a 
Tight line above their confluence“ The plain is ſo nearly level, except 
upon the bank of the Delaware, that art and labour were neceſfary to dig 
common ſewers and 'water-cotirſes in many places to drain the ſtreets. 
In the beginning of this ſettlement it was expected that the fronts on 
both rivers would be firſt improved for the conyenience of trade and nav- 
igation, and that the buildings would extend gradually in the rear of each, 
until they would meet and form one town, extending from eaſt to welt ; 
but = eu oon convinced the ſettlers, | tt the Delaware front was 
alone ſufficient for quays and landing-places, and that the Schuylkill lay 
at too great a diſtance to form part of the town on its banks; whence it 
followed that the town increaſed northward and fouthward of the original 
plot, on the Delaware front, and now occupies à ſpace near three miles in 
length, north and ſouth, While the buildings in the middle, where they are 


_ moſt extended, do not reach*a mile from the Delaware. 


Tue city bas been twice incorporated, and the limits thereof reſtrained 
to the oblong, originally laid out by William Penn, without including the 


northern or ſouthern ſuburbs. This plot is interſected by a number of 


ſtreets at right angles with each other, nine of which run eaſt and welt 
from Delaware to Schuylkill, and twenty-three north and ſouth, croſſing 
the firſt at right angles, forming one hundred and eighty-four ſquares of 
ots for buildings. The ſtreets running eaſt and welt are named (except 
High- ſtreet, near the middle of the city) from the trees found in the coun- 
ö * 1 ; 1 N a 3 e ny 
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try upon the arrival of the colony; Vine, Saſſafras, Mulberry, High, 
Cheſnut, Walnut, Spruce, Pine, and Cedar ſtreets; and thoſe running 


north and ſouth, from their numeral order, Front, Second, Third, Fourth, 


&c. to Broad-ſtreet, which is midway between the two rivers, In deeds 
and other deſcriptive writings which require exactneſs, theſe ſtreets have 
the Delaware or Schuylkill prefixed to their numeral names, to diſtinguiſh 
which they belong to; as Delaware Second-ftreet &c. but, as there are 


very few buildings weſtward of Broad ſtreet, this addition is never made 


in common converſation; but when they are named, they are underſtood 
of the Delaware front, unleſs Schuylkill be added. 28 
Of theſe, High-ſtreet is 400 feet, Broad- ſtreet 1 13, Mulberry 60, and 


> 


all the other 50 feet wide. Within the improved parts of the city, they 


are paved, with pebble-{tones, in the middle, which uſually contains three- 
fifths of the whole breadth, and on each fide with bricks ; between the 
brick and ſtone pavements, ate gutters, paved with brick, to carry off the 
water; and the foot-ways are defended from the approach of carriages, by 
rows of poſts placed without the gutters, at the diſtance of 10 or 12 feet 
from each other. | * | 5% Wt bg 

Beſides the forementioned main ſtreets, there are many · others not orig- 
inally laid down in the plot, the moſt public of which are Water: ſtreet and 
Doek-ſtreet. Water- ſtreet is 30 feet wide, running below the bank, at 


the diſtance of about 40 feet eaſtward from and parallel to Front- ſtreet, ex- 


tending from the north line of the city, ſouthward to the bridge over the 
dock, which was formerly a draw bridge, and retains that name in com- 
mon uſe, although it Was converted into a ſtone arch above 30 years ſince 
from the bridge it is 40 feet wide in a right line to Pine: ſtreet, and leaves 
a row of houſes without yards, on the bank, in its whole length, between 


it and Front- ſtreet; ſouthward of Pine- ſtreet, there is an offset of about 


8o feet eaſtward, and the ſtreet from thence to Cedar-ſtreet is 45 feet wide, 
and called Penn- ſtreet. This ſtreet, in the original plan, was intended 
 -only for a cart-way, to accommodate the wharves and ſtores to be erect- 
ed under the bank, and not to riſe more than four feet above it, ſo as to 
leave the rer open to the view from the weſt fide of Front-ſtreet z but 
che inhabitants were ſoon convinced that the ground, on both ſtreets, was 
Too valuable to be kept unimproved, in any degree, merely, for the ſake of 
a proſpect ; and it is cloſely built with lofty houſes (except a very few va- 
cancies here and there) throughout the whole front on both fides, and 
commodious wharves are extended into the river, at which the largeſt 
hips, that uſe the port, can lie in ſafety» to diſcharge and receive their 
cargoes; and are defended from the ice, in winter, by the piers, made of 
Jogs, extending into the river, funk with ſtone and Rlled with earth, ſo as 


- to be equally firm with the main land: | 
 _  Dock-ſtreet is the only crooked ſtreet in the city; beginning at the 


| bridge in Front-ſtreet, extending northweſtward in a ſerpentine tract, through 


two ſquares, acroſs Second and Walnut-ſtreets, and terminating at Third- 
ſtreet : another branch of it extends ſouthweſtward acroſs Spruce-ſtreet, - 


and terminates at Second- ſtreet. The ground occupied by this ſtreet, and 
dy an open ſpace between it and Spruce-ſtreet, below the bridge, was for- 


merly a ſwamp, and was given by William Penn to the corporation, for the 


uſe of the city; it was intended as a place to dig a baſon and docks to 
Kelter the ſhipping ; * 1 proved that ſhips could be 8 
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from the ice by the piers extended into the riyer, and that the noch could 
not be kept 
Was neglected till it became a nuiſance, offenſive 'to the ſmell and injurions 


ean, but at an expenſe far beyond its utility, wherefore it 


to the health of the inhabitants, and was, by a& of afſembly, ordered to be 
arched oyer and covered with earth, whereby the city acquired a beanti- 
ful ſtreet, more than 100 feet in breadth towards the water, and 1 chorpd 


than 90 in the narroweſt part. 


The number of the ſtreets, lanes and alleys, laid ont by the owners of 


che lots, before they were built on, is too great to be enumerated here; 
there being ſcarce a ſquare that is not interſected by one or more of them; 


fore of them, continued in a = ne through ſeveral ſquares; and fo ſpa- 

cvs as to be eaſily miſtaken or main * others only through one 
uare. 

25 The common council confilts of two Wande 3 Abteen Aae | are 904 

ſen by the freeholders, to continue in office for ſeven years; they chooſe a. 
recorder from the citizens at large, for ſeven years, and a mayor from 


| their own number for one year. Thirty common councilmen are choſen | 


by the citizens at large, entitled to vote for repreſentatives i in aſſembly, to 
continue in office for three years. Eight aldermen and fixteen common 
councilmen form. à quorum or board, to tranſa& buſineſs, at which the 
mayor or recorder preſides ; they fit and deliberate together, but no act 
is legal unleſs a majority of the aldermen, a majority of the common ts tough 
cilmen preſent, and the mayor or recorder concut. 

A city-court is held by the mayor, recorder, and aldermen four times 
a year, and has cognizatice"s of 7's erimes s and miſdemeanours committed 
within the cit. 

A eourt of aldermen havin e of Fn above forty ſhillings, . 
and not exceeding ten pounds, 1 is held every week, beginning on Monday 
man and ſitting by neee om the bulinels of the week i is 
finiſhe 

Rach alderman has Crone copnizance of debts under forty ſhillings. | 

The number of inhabitants withit the city and ſuburbs (including the 
diſtrict of Southwark and the compactly built part of the northern liberties, 
which, to every purpoſe but as to their government, are eonſidered as parts 
of the city) was found, by the cenſus of 1790, to be 42,520, and the 
number of honſes 6, 65 1, and ſtores or workſhops: 415. They have 
greatly increaſed ſince this period. 4" | 

The houſes for public worſhip: are numerous, and are as follows: the 
friends or quakers, have ſive *; preſbyterians and ſeceders, fix ; the epiſ- 
copalians; three ; the German Lutherans, two; the German Calviniſts, 


one; the catholics, three; the Swediſh Latherans, one f; ; the Moravi- 


ans, one; the baptiſts, one; the univerſal baptiſts, one ; the methodiſts, 


two; the Jews, one; the univerfalifts, one; and the Aficuns; one: this 


was built by the: ſubſcription of thoſe citizens Who conſidered a ſeparate 


houſe of worſhip bene cial to this race. Clergymen of various profeſs 


ſions preach in it; as yet _ teachers of their own colour are want- 
ing It was opened in the ſummer of 179. The 


One of theſe houſes is for thoſe quakers who took up arms in defence” of thei 
country, in the late war, contrary to the eſtabliſhed Hooray TON friends. hes 


gall themſelves Free guakers, 
+ This i is n . tea on che rivorz in in ebe, 


4393 5 * 
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The other public buildings in this city, beſides the univerfity and col+ 
lege already mentioned, are the following, viz. a ſtate-houſe and offices, 
two city . court-houſes, a county court-houſe, the philoſophical ſociety's 
hall, a diſpenſary, an hoſpital and offices, an alms- houſe, three incorpora- 
ted banks, two dramatic theatres, a public library, medical theatre and la- 
boratory, three brick market-houſes, a fiſh-market, a public gaol, a houſe of 
correction, cc. ; | | So 
he ſtate-houſe in Cheſnut-ſtreet, between Fifth and Sixth ſtreets, was 
erected as early as 1735, within 53 years after the firſt European cabin 
was built in Pennſylvania. © Its architecture is, in this reſpect, juſtly admi- 
red. The ſtate-houſe yard is a neat, elegant, and ſpacious public walk, 
ornamented with rows of trees ; but a high brick wall, which encloſes it, 
limits the proſpect. © F 

In 1787, an elegant eourt-houſe was erected on the weſt of the ſtate- 
houſe ; and, on the eaſt, the town-hall or new court-houſe, and a philo- 
ſophical hall. Oppoſite theſe is the library. Theſe add much to the 


» 


beauty of the ſquare. | | | 5 
South of the ſtate-houſe is the public gaol, built of ſtone. It has a 
ground half ſtory, and two ſtories aboye it. Every apartment is arched 
with ſtone, againſt fire and force. It is a hollow ſquare, one hundred feet 
in front, and is the neateſt and moſt ſecure building of the kind in Amer. 
ica. To the gaol is annexed a work-houſe, with yards to each, to ſepa- 
rate the ſexes, and criminals from the debtors. There haye lately been 
added apartments in the yards for ſolitary confinement of eriminals, accord- 
ing to the-new penal code. Of 4060 debtors, and 4000 criminals, who 
were confined in this gaol, between the 28th of September 1780, and the 
5th of September 1790, only twelve died a natural death. | 
The German church, lately erected, is one of the moſt elegant church- 
es in America. Mr. D. Taneberger, one of the united brethren's ſoci- 


a» © 
— 


ety, at Litiz, a great mechanical genius, has completed and erected a large 
organ for this church“ „„ R 

The market-honſe, in High- ſtreet, is hardly exceeded by any market 
whatever, in extent, neatneſs, variety and abundance of proviſions. 

There are two other rover eas in the city; one north in Callow- 
hill-ſtreet, the other ſouth in Second-ſtreet, _—_ 

The new theatre, in Cheſnut-ſtreet, near the ſtate-houſe, is large and 
convenient: it was finiſhed in 1793. Further welt is a ſpacious bulding, 
intended for the accommodation of the Preſident of the United States, but 
is not yet finiſhed. © R | S 


The city is provided with a number of public and priyate charitable in- 
ſtitutions; among which is, the houſe of employment, a large commodi- | 
ous building, where the poor of the city, and ſome adjoining townſhips, 
are ſupported and employed in coarſe manufactures, to aid in defraying 
their expenſes, under the care of the overſeers and guardians of the poor, 
who are a corporate body, created for this purpole by act of aſſembly, with 
power to lay taxes for its further ſupport, © 55 
The quakers? alms-houſe is ſupported by that ſociety, for the uſe of its 
| own poor; it is divided into a number of ſeparate houſes and rooms for. 

families or ſingle perſons who have fallen into decay. Moſt of them con- 
b IRON was unfortunately hurnt in the year 17959 but hay fince been fe- 


tribute, by their induſtry, towards their .own ſupport 3 hut are ſupplied 
with whatever their induſtry falls ſhort of procuring, by a eee, the 
ſociety; and Eve more comfortably than many, Who, in full health, and 
unhurt by accident, provide for their own ſubſiſtence. There is a conſid- 
| erable garden belonging to this houſe, from which the city is ſupplied, at 
very moderate prices, with almoſt every kind of medicinal herbs common to 
che climate. | e ee 
A houſe, founded by the late Dr. John Kearſley, the elder, for the 
ſupport of twelve elderly widows, of the proteſtant epiſcopal communion, 
in which a number of perſons of that deſcription, who. have ſeen better 
days, are very comfortably and decently provided for. 
We have already noticed the humane ſociety, and the various ſocietios 
tor the relief of emigrants. | 90 5 
Seminaries of learning are eſtabliſhed upon the moſt enlarged and liber- 
al principles, of which the principal is the Univerſity of Pennſylvania. 
. - Almoſt every religious ſociety has one or more ſchools under its, im- 
mediate direction, for the education of its own youth of. both ſexes, as 
well of the rich, who are able to pay, as of the poor, who are taught and 
E with books and ſtationary gratis; beſides which, there are a num- 
ber of private ſchools under the direction of maſters and miſtreſſes, inde- 
pendent of any public body; and there are ſeveral private academies for 
the inſtruction of young ladies in all the branches of polite literature 
ſuitable to the ſex. There is no individual, whoſe parents or guardians, 
maſter or miſtreſs, will take the trouble to apply, but will be admitted in- 
to ſome one of theſe ſchools; and, if they are unable to pay, will be taught 
ati... | 5 | Td ane 
” The African ſchools; into which flaves as well as free perſons, of 
Whatever age; of both ſexes, are admitted gratis, and taught reading, wri- 
ting, arithmetic, &c. Theſe ſchools. are particularly foſtered by the 
friends, who took the firſt lead in the cauſe of the Africans, The lega- 
cy of the late benevolent Anthony Benezet, donations from England, and 
occaſional charities from the citizens, are, with the regular aid of the ſo- 
ciety before-mentioned, ſufficient for the ſupport of theſe ſchools. ' 1 
Saunday-ſchools, for the inſtruction of children who would otherwiſe 
ſpend that day in idleneſs or miſchief, have lately been inſtituted, and have 
a tendeney to amend the morals and conduct of the riſing generation. 
The public library of Philadelphia is a moſt uſeful inſtitution: it contains 
nearly 10,000 volumes, well ſelected, for the information and improvement 
of all ranks of the citizens. They are. depoſited: in an elegant building 
lately erected, in a modern ſtyle ; and are acceſſible every day in the week, 


 .  exccpt Sunday. The company conſiſts of ſome hundreds of proprietors, 


incorporated by charter, who pay ten ſhillings annually for the purchaſe 
of new books and defraying incidental expenſes ; twelve directors are 
annually choſen, who manage the concerns of the company, and keep 

a correſpondence with . from whence they are regularly ſappli- 
ed with new publications © reputation and merit. The Loganian li- 
|  brary is now incorporated with it. This precious collection of claſſical 
: and rare books. of antiquity in various kinds, was. bequeathed to | 
the citizens by James Logan, ſecretary. of the proprietary govern- | 
ment. | In froat of the elegant building lately erected by and onging 


40 the library company ef Philadelphia, is now placed-{in a niche _ 
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ue door) a bandſome ſtatue of Dr. Franklin, the donation of William 

Bingham, Efq. to the company. It is of white marble, about ſeven feet 
high, executed in Italy. 

_A muſeum was commenced ſome years ago by Mr. Peale, and has now 

a great and various collection of American and foreign ſpecimens; as, 


420 _— of birds, ſome living animals, &c. It 1 1 kept in the hall of the f 


ophical ſociety. 
Southw-ark will ſoon be paved, and chen lighted with lamps. Two | 
aſſociated companies watch againſt dangers from fire. 
The police of the port extends to the inſpection of flour, and con- 


* gemmns whateyer is not perfect in its kind; though various qualities, more 


or leſs fine, are permitted, and properly marked. The Philadelphians 

prudently . e in a meaſure ſo neceſſary for the reputation of a ſta- 

le egg which is annually exported to the amount of 350,00) 
els. 

Few cities can boaſt of more uſeful improvements in users, in 
the mechanical arts, in the art of healing, and e in the ſeiencs 
of humanity, than Philadelphia. 

. - The bank of North America, eftabliſhed in the year 178 1—that of the 
United States, in 1 792—and that of Pennſylvania, in 1793, give a great 
ſpring to the trade of the city.* Philadelphia will, for ſeveral years, con- 

tinue to be the ſeat of the federal eee Congreſs are accommo. 

dated with apartments in the two new court-bouſes.. The national mint 
is alſo eſtabliſhed here. 


Iꝗ3„be enyirons of Philadelphia, between the two rivers, are finely culti- 
vated. In the northern are Kenſington, near the ſuburbs on Pelaware, 


noted for ſhip building; Germantown, a populous, neat village; with 
two German churches ; and Frankfort, another pretty v illage; both 
within ſeven miles; beſides many country ſeats. In the ſouth is Derby, 


a ſmall, pleaſant borough, above ſeven miles diſtant ; and, on Schuylkill, 


four miles from the city, the botanical garden of Meſirs. Bartram. In the 
weſt, on the ſame river, 18 acres of Women have been lately deſtined for 


A public botanical garden. | The 
* 'The following is ſaid to be an aFcurate lift of arrivals at the port of Philadels 
FI for the your 1795: | 
| hips FI Op 138 
Wadde and ſnows . 26 
ne: | 405 
Schooners Tg x 50 
Sloops e : 480 
| 5 | 
Total 1575 
| | Clearances for the _- „ 
15 Ships 158 
. 3 and non e | 3 
Briggs | ES 411 
Schooners 5 1 : „ 
| ba | ET 582 
Total 1770 4 
New veſſels built in the year 1795 3 Ships 10; Brigs, 133 Schooners,'s ; Dae 


20; Toral Fd 

New raiſed in the) year 1795: Brigs, 6; Schooners, 2; Total . 

American veſfels meaſured in the port of Philadelphia, 1795: Ships, 13 Brigs, 
. 9; Schooners, 16; Sloops, 20; Total 46. 


Foreign veſſels meaſured in the year 1795 : Ships, 17; Beige 36; Schooners, | 


18; Sloops, 10; Total 8 ; Six or ſeven on the ſtocks at Kenſington. 
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The borough of LAxcAs TEA is the largeſt inland town in the United 
States. It is 0 ſeat of juſtice in Lancaſter county, and ſtands on Con- 


eſtoga creeks 58 miles, as the new turnpike-road now. runs, a little north. 


welt from Philadelphia. Its trade is already great, and muſt increaſe, in 
Proportion as the ee country populates. It contains about 7 or 
Boo. houſes, and about 5, oo0 people. The legiſlature is to meet n 
future, till a permanent ſeat of government ſhall be eſtabliſhed. 755 

CRUISE is · the ſeat of juſtice in Oumberland county, and is 120 miles 
weſtward, with one-fourth of a degree north of Philadelphia. It contains 
upwards of 4, 500 inhabitants; has more than 300 ſtone houſes, three 


churches, a court-houſe, and a college. Forty years ago this ſpot was a 

wilderneſs, and inhabited by Indians and wild beaſts. A like inſtance 

_ of-the rapid progreſs of the arts of civilized life is ſcarcely. to be found in 
h 


ifery,.. -- 
ber, on the wm ide of the Allegany moumains, 320 miles 


weſtward of Philadelphia, is beautifully ſituated on-a large plain, which is 
the point of land between the Allegany and Monongahela aivers, and about 
A quarter of a mile above their confluence, in latitude 40 26 north. It 
contains about 200 houſes, ſtores, and ſhops, and 8 or goo inhabitants. 
The ſurrounding country-is very hilly, but good land, and well Rored with 
excellent coal. The rivers abound with fine fiſh, ſuch as pike, perch, cat- 


fiſh, and others of uncertain names. This town. is laid out on . Penn's 


plan, and is a thoroughfare for the travellers from the an and mid- 


| Ale ſtates, to the ſettlements on the Ohio. 


Sunsurr, the county town of Northumberland e is ſituated 1 
che eaſt fide of uſquehannah river, juſt below the junction of the eaſt and 
welt branches, in about latitude 40 52', and about 120 miles northwelt 
from Philadelphia. It contains about 100 houſes. 

BETHLEHEM is fituated on the river Lebigh, a weltern book of the 
Delaware, 53 miles north of Philadelphia, in latitude 40 37'.. The town 
being built partly on high, riſing ground, and partly on the lower banks 
of the Monocacy, (a fine creck, which affords trout and other fiſh) has 
a very pleaſant and healthy ſituation, and is frequently viſited. in the ſum- 
mer ſeaſon by perſons. from different partg. The proſpect is not exten- 
Gre, being bounded very near by the chain of the Lehigh hills. To the 


northward is a tract of land called the dry lands. 


In the year 1787, the number of inhabitarts dne to between 
and 600, and the houſes were about 60 in number, moſtly good west | 
Hüildings of limeſtone. The town has fince conſiderably increaſed. 

Beſides the church or ow meeting-hall, there are three large, ſpa- 
cious buildings, viz. 

1. The ſingle brethren's or young meni's houſe, facing the main ſtreet 


or public road. Here the greateſt part of the ſingle tradeſmen, journey- 


men, and apprentices of the town are boarded at a moderate rate, under 
the inſpection of an elder and warden; and have, beſides their public 
meetings, their houſe for morning and evening devotions. Different 
ww are carried on in the houſe for the benefit of the ſame. 

The ſingle ſiſters“, or young women's houſe, where they live up- 
| wg, care of female inſpectors. Such as are not employed in private | 
Families, earn their eee moſtly by Tas ſerving, ke needle ws - 
Knitting, and other female e 4 ä = 

4 e 
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The ladies are at liberty to go about their buſineſs 3 in the town, or to 


rake a walk for recreation ;. and ſome are employed in private families, ot... 


hve with their parents; neither are they bound to remain fingle 3 for eve- 
ry year ſome of them enter into the married ſtate. 
As to their almoſt uniform dreſs, the women in general, for the fake of" 


avoiding extravagance and the follies of fafhion, have hitherto Fetajnad a 


| gen dreſs, introdũced among them in Germany, many years ago. 
3. The houſe for the widows ;- where thoſe who have not a houſe af 


their own, or means to have their own houfe furniſhed, live nearly the ſame ' 


way as do the ſingle ſiſters. Such as are poor, infirm, er ſuperannuated, 


are aſſiſted or maintained by the congregation ; as is the caſe with other 


members of the ſame, that are not ahle to obtain ſubſiſtenee for themſelves. 


In the houſe adjoining the church, is the ſchool for girls; and, ſines 


the year 1787, a boarding ſchool for young ladies from different parts, 


who are inſtructed in reading and writing, (both Engliſh and German) 


graihindr, arithmetic, hiſtory, geography, needle- work, muſic, &c. 


The miniſter of the place has the ſpecial care and inſpection of this as 
well as of the boys? fchool, which is kept in a ſeparate houfe, fitted for 


that purpoſe; where are taught reading and writing, in both gn 


the icon of the Latin tongue, arithmetic, Kc. Theſe ſchools, eſpe- 


cially that for the young ladies, are deſervedly in very high repute ;- and 


| ſcholars, more than care oy accommodated, are-offerad from all pans: of 


the United Sates. 
The ferry, acroſs the river; 18 of fuch odetiontin contrivanice; a lat, 


large enough to carry a team of fix horſes, runs on a ſtrong rope, fixec 
and ſtretched acroſs; and, by the mere force of the ſtream, without any 
2 aſſiſtance, croſſes the river backwards and forwards ; the flat always 


put in an oblique direction, with its foremoſt end verging —_— 
— Ls deſcribed by the rope. 


Weihe greater part of the — as well 2 d people i in the hs | 


2333 being of German extraction, this language is more in uſe than 


the Enghth. The latter, however, is taught in the ſchools, and divine | 


ſervice performed in both languages. 

NazaxRTH is 10 miles north from Bethlehem, ond 63 u aw 

Philadelphia. It is a tract of good land, containing about 5,000 acres, 
purchaſed- originally by the Rev. Mr. George Whitfield, in 1740, and 

fold two years after to the brethren. - The town was laid out almoſt in 

the centre of the tract, in 1772. Two ſtreets croſs. each other at ri 

angles and form a ſquare in the middle, of 340 by 200 feet. The lar- 


_ geſt building is a — houſe, erected in 1755, named Nazareth-Hall, 98 | 
feet by 46 long, and 54. in height. In the loweſt ſtory is a ſpacious meet- 


ing hall, or church. The upper part of the houſe is chiefly. fitted for a 
boarding ſchool ; Where youth, from different parts, are under the care 
and inſpection of the miniſter. of the place and ſeveral. tutors; and are 


inſtructed in the Engliſh, German, elements of the Latin and French 


languages; book- Keeping, ſurveying, and other practical knowledge. Ax 


other good building, on the eaſt ſide of Nazareth hall, is inhabited by ſingle 


ſiſters, Who have the ſame regalation and mode of living as thoſe in Beth- 


lehem. Beſides their principal manufactory. for en and twiſting Cote 
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LI i is in Lancaſter county ; wind Warwick in; eight-miles font 
er, and 70 miles weſt of Philadelphia, "This: ettlement was be- 
gan in the yeat I757. There are now, belides an elegant church, and 
the houſes of the ſingle brethren and filters, which form a large ſquare, a 
number of houſes for private families, with a ſtore and tavern, all in one 
ſtreet. There is alſo a er farm and ſeveral mill works belonging to the 
de. The number of inhabitants, including thoſe that belong to Litiz 
| eongrepation, liring on their farms in the neighbourhood, amounted, in 
1787, to upwards of 300. The three laſt mentioned towns are ſettled 
chiefly by Moravians, or the United Brethren. - 

Rrap1NnG, the capital of Berks county, is is diſtant about 60 miles north- 
weſt of Philadelphia, in latitude 40? 42. It is a flouriſhing town, chiefly | 

#nhabited by Germans. Au elegant Lutheran church was erected in 1593. 
In its vicinity are ten fulling mills, and ſeveral iron works: in the Whale 
county of Berks are five furnaces, and as many forges. 

Yorx-Town, diſtant nearly eighty-eight miles weſt, 40 ſoutty from 
Philadelphia, is probably next to Lancaſter in importance. It is inhabited 
chiefl y by Germans. The Lutheraris and Calviniſts wa e pre i nn s 
that. X the firſt is elegant. 

HarxisbuRG, as if is commonly called, but legally (fyled Louifs 

| bag is the principal town in Dauphin county, is a very flouriſhing places 
about 100 miles W. by N. from Philadelphia. It contained in 1789, 130 
dwelling houſes, a ſtone gaol, and a German church. At that period it 
had been ſettled but about three years. | 

WasninGTON, 300 miles welt of Philadelphis, and beyond the: Ohio) 
bas been ſettled ſince the war, and is remarkable for the variety of its manu- 

antes, for ſo young 1 interior a town. It bas 37 waar, of 
22 different kinds. 

Cuxiovs Sram. 7 1 this beigbbew bud f Reading is © firing 
about fourteen feet deep, and about 100 feet ſquare. A full hillary 
iſſues from it. The waters are clear and full of fiſhes. | From a | 

it is probable that this ſpring is the outlet of a very conſiderable. et, 
which in a mile and an ee miles above this place, ales into the 
earthy and. j is conveyed to this outlet in a fubterrancam channel. 

In the northern parts of Pennſylvania there is a creek called On creek, 
Which empties into the Allegany river. It iſſues from a ſpring, on the 
top of which floats an oil, ſimilat to that calleil Barbadoes tar; and from 
N er ſeveral gallons in a day. The troops ſent to 

the weſtern poſts, halted at this ſpring, collected ſome of the oil, and 
thed their joints with it. jen ny them great relief from the rhey- 
-matic complaints with which 8 were affficted. The waters, of which 
he troops drank freely, op a gentle cathartic. © 

-RemanxabLe Caves.) There are three remarkable prottos or caves 
in this ſkate; one near Carliſle, in Cumberland county; one in the town- 
ſhip of Durham; in Bucks county, arid the other at Swetara, in Lancaſter | 
county. The latter is on the eaſt bank of Swetara river, about two miles 
aboye its confluence with the . Suſquehannah. - Its aperture is under a 
1 and from 15 to 20 feet wide; and from ſeven to ten in 
height. You enter, by a gradaal deſcent, ſo low as that the ſurface of the 

river is rather higher than the bottom of the cave, and in your _ 
pals through INES * — ICON _ ns, 
| ome 
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ſome low and narrow, others very high and ſpacious, vaulted by magnifi- 
cent canopies, fretted with a variety of depending petrifactions, ſome of 
which. are drawn to a great length by means of the conſtant exudation and 
accretion of petrifying matter, till fond pillars have been gradually formed- 


[Theſe appear as fupports to the roof, which is of ſolid limeſtone, perhaps 
20 feet thick. Thirty = age there were ten ſueh pillars, each ſix 
x fee 


inches in diameter, and 
cloſed refembled a fanctuary in a Roman church. No royal throne ever 
exhibited more grandeur than this /n/us natyre. The reſemblance of ſev- 
eral monuments are found indented in the walls on the fides of the cave, 


which appear like the tombs of departed heroes. Sufpen a : 


roof is the bell,” (which is nothing more than a ſtone N in an un- 
uſual form) ſo called from the ſound it occafions when ſtruck, which is 
fimilar to that of a hell. Pn IP | e > 


Some of the ſtalactites are of a colour like fugar candy, and others re- 
ſemble loaf ſugar; but their beauty is much defaced by the ſmoke of the 
torches which are frequently employed in conducting the curious traveller 
through this gloomy receſs. The water which is exudated through the 
roof, runs down the deelivity, and is both pleafant and wholefome to drink: 
There are ſeveral holes in the bottom of the cave, defcending perpendic- 
ularly, perhaps, into an abyſs below, which renders it dangerous to walk 
without a light. At the end of che cave is a pretty brook, which, after 
2 ſhort courſe, loſes itſelf among the rocks. Beyond this brook is am 
outlet from the cave by a very narrow aperture. Through this the va- 
pours continually paſs outwards with a ſtrong current of air, and aſcend, 
refembling, at night, the ſmoke of a furnace. Part. of theſe vapours and 
fogs appear, on aſcending, to be condenſed at the head of this great alem- 
dic, and the more volatile parts to be carried off through the aperture 
communicating with the exterior air before mentioned, by the force of the 
- air iu alles AA tra ttc be: ie nds by oe 
__ AnTiqQuiries. | On a high hal, near the Tyoga river, a lintle to che 
_ fouthward of the line which divides New Fork from Pennſylvania, are ta 
be ſeem the remains of an ancient fortification. The form of it is circu- 
lar, and it is encompaſſed with an entrenchment. The entrenchment on- 
lx remains, The Indians are entirely ignorant of the origin of theſe works. 
The hilt is an excellent ſituation for a fort, and commands a delightfuł 
view of the country around it, which is low and fertile. There is a for- 


© no ores. 
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ing to the number of taxable inhabitants. There can be never fewer 
than fixty, nor more than, one hundred repreſentatives... The number of 
ſenators cannot be leſs than one · fourth, nor greater than one-third of the 
repreſentatives. The elections are made on the ſecond Tueſday of Octo- 
ber. The general aſſembly meets on the firſt Tueſday of December, in 
each year, unleſs ſooner convened by the goyernor. A majority of each 
| houſe makes a quorum to do buſineſs, and a leſs number may adjourn from 
day to day and compel the attendance of members, - Each houſe cheoſes 
its ſpeaker and other officers, judges of the qualiſications of its members, 
and eſtabliſhes the rules of its proceedings. Impeachments are made by 
the houſe of repreſentatiyes, and tried by the fenate. All bills for raiſing 
revenue originate in the lower houſe, but the ſenate may propoſe amend- 
ments. The ſenators and repreſentatives are free from arreſts, while at- 
tending the public buſineſs, except in caſes of treaſon; felony, and breach 
of the peace; and are not liable to be queſtioned concerning any thing 
faid in public debate. They are compenſated out of the public treaſury, 
from which no money can be drawn. but in conſequence of appropriation 
by law. The journals of both houſes are publiſhed weekly, and their 
doors kept Nut unleſs the buſinefs require ſecrecy. All bills which have 
paſſed both houſes, muſt be preſented to the governof. If he approve he 
mult ſign. them, but if he does not approve he muſt return them within ten 
days, with his objections, to the houſe. in which they originated. No bills 
ſo returned ſhall become a law, unleſs it be erg by two-thirds of both - 
houſes. The governor is commander in chief of the military force; may 
remit ſines and forfeitures, and grant reprieves and pardons, except in ca- 
ſes of impeachment; may require information from all executive officers; 
may, on extraordinary occaſions, convene the general aſſembly, and ad- 
joutii it, for any term not exceeding four months, in caſe the two branches 
cannot agree on the time themſelves. He muſt inform the general afſem- _ 
bly of the ſtate of the commonwealth ; recommend ſuch meaſures as he 
ſhall judge expedient ; and ſee that the laws are faithfully executed. In 
Eaſe of vacancy. in the office of governor, tlie ſpeaker. of che ſenate exer- | 
ciſes that office. The judicial power is yeſted in a ſupreme and inferior 
court, the judges of which, and juſtices of the peace, are appointed by the 
governor, and commiſſioned during good behaviour ; but are removeabls * 
on the addreſs of both houſes. The other officers of the ſtate are ap- 
pointed, ſome by the governor, ſome by the gederal aflembly; and ſome by 
the people. The qualifications for an elector are 21 years of age, 2 years 
reſidence, and payment of taxes. They are privileged from arreſts in 
civil actions, while attending elections. Thoſe for a 2 epreſentative * 2s 
21 years of age, and three years inhabitancy. For a ſenator, 25 years of - 
age, and 4 —.— md. For a governor, 30 years of age, and 7 years 
inhabitancy. The governor can no other office. The fenators and 
repreſentatives none, but of attarney at law, and in che militia. No per- 
ſon, holding an office of truſt, or proſit, under the United States, can hold 
any office in this ſtate, to which a ſalary is by law annexed. All the offi- 
cers of the ſtate are liable to impeachment, and are bound by oath, or afs - 
I, to ſupport the conſtitution, and perſorm the duties of their 
nis. oe oe word OT ot teins” ĩðx er etnies | 
The declaration of rights aſſerts the natural freedom and equality of all 5 | | 
liberty of conſcience ; freedom of election, and of the preſs ; ſubordita. = 
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fon of the military to the civil powers 3 trial by jury ; ſecurity from un⸗ 


reaſonable ſearches and ſeizures; a right to an equal diſtribution of jaſtice; 


to be heard in criminal proſecutions; to petition for the redreſs of grievan- 


ces; to bear arms; and to emigrate from the ſtate. It declares that all 


power is inherent in the people, and that they may, at any time, alter 


their form of government; that no perſon ſhall be obliged to maintain 


religious worſhip, or ſupport any miniltry ; that all perſons believing in the 


being of a God, and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, are eli- 
gible to office ; that laws cannot be ſuſpended but by the legiſlature ; that 
all perſons ſhall be bailable, unleſs for capital offences, when the proof is 


evident, or preſumption ſtrong ; that every debtor. ſhall be releaſed from 


priſon, on delivering his eſtate to his creditors, according to law, except 
there be ſtrong preſumption of fraud; that the privileges of the writ of ha- 


beas corpus ſhall not be ſuſpended but in time of rebellion, or public dan- 


ger; that no ex poſt fads law ſhall be made; that no perſon ſhall be attaint-. 
ed by the legiſlature, or forfeit his eſtate for longer term than his own life; 
that no title of nobility, or hereditary diſtinction, ſhall ever be granted. 


The foregoing conſtitution was ratified in 1790. 


Among other uſeful laws of this ſtate, of a public nature, are, one that 


declares all rivers and creeks to be highways—a law for the emancipation. 


of negroes, already mentioned—a bankrupt law, nearly on the model of 


the bankrupt laws of England—a law commuting hard labour for a long. 


term of years, for death, as a puniſhment for many crimes which are made 
capital by the laws of England. Murder, arſon, and one or two other 


crimes, are yet puniſhed with death. 


Fons, &c.] On Mud Ifland is a citadel, and a fort not completed. 


Oppoſite Mud Ifland, on a ſand bar, a 11 pier has been erected, as the 


foundation for a battery, to make a croſs 


manding ſpot, juſt oppoſite the entrance of the bay. 


re. The garriſon about to be 
erected by the United States, at Preſque Iſle, will be 55 2 very com- 
e town com- 


mences thirty yards welt of the old Britiſh. fort, ng a vacancy of 600 
yards, which. will ſerve for a mili parade and public walk, and add 5 
much to the beauty of the Pact he town, which is now building, will 


extend nearly three miles along the lake and one mile back. 


New InvenTions.] Theſe have been numerous and uſeful. Ame . 
ethers are the following: A new model of the planetary worlds, by Mr. 


Rittenhouſe, commonly, but improperly called an orrery—a quadrant, by 


Mr. Godfrey, called by the plagiary name of Hadley's quadrant a ſteam 


* 
> 


boat, ſo conſtructed, as that by the aſſiſtance of ſteam, operating on cer- 
tain machinery within the boat, it moves. with conſiderable rapidity againſt 


the ſtream, without the aid of hands. Meſſrs. Fitch and Rumſay con- 


. 


* 


7 
; 


* 


tend with each other, for the honour of this invention. Beſides theſe 
there have been invented many manufacturing machines, for carding, ſpin- 


ning, winnowing, &c. Which perform an immenſe deal of work with very 


little manual aſſiſtance.“ Dr. Franklin the great improver of electrical ſci- 
ence had great merit as a promoter of general uſeful knowledge. : 


His rokv.] Pennſylvania was granted by king Charles II. to Mr. : 
William Penn, fon of the famous admiral Penn, in conſideration of his a- 
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— See Philoſophical TranſaGtions for further accounts of uſeful diſcoveries and in- 
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ther's ſeryices to the crown. Mr. Penn's petition for the grant was pre- 
ſented to the king in 1680; and after conſiderable delays, occaſioned by 
Lord Baltimore's agent, who apprehended it might interfere with the 
Maryland patent, the charter of Pennſylvania received the royal ſignature 
on the 4th of March, 1681. To ſecure his title againſt all claims, and pre- 
vent future altercation, Mr. Penn procured a quit claim deed from the 
duke of York, of all the lands, covered by his own patent; to which the 
duke could have the leaſt pretenſions. This deed bears date, Auguſt 21; 
1682. On the 24th of the ſame month, he obtained from the duke, by 
deed of feoffment, Newcaſtle, with twelve miles of the adjacent territory, 
and the lands ſouth to the Hoarkilts. In December following, Mr. Penn 
effected a union of the lower counties with the province of Pennſylvania. 
The firſt frame of government for Pennſylyania is dated in 1682. By 
this form, all legiſfative powers were veſted in the governor and freemen 
of the province, in the provincial council, and a general aſſembly. © The 
council was to conſiſt of ſeyenty-two members, choſen by the freemen; of 
which the governor. or his deputy was perpetual preſident, with a; treble 
vote. One-third of this council went out of office every year, and their 
ſeats were ſupplied by new elections. F 
The general aſſembly was at firſt to conſiſt of all the freemen, after- 


wards of two hundred, and never to exceed ſive hundred. 

In 1683 Mr. Penn offered another frame of government, in which 
me number of repreſentatives was reduced, and the governor veſted with 
a negative upon all bills, paſſed in aſſembly. By ſeveral ſpecious argu- 

ments the people were perſuaded to accept this frame of government. 

Not Ion ce nb a diſpnte between Mr. Penn and Lord Baltimore re- 
quired the former to go to England, and he committed the adminiſtration 
of government to five commiſfioners, taken from the council. In 1686, 
Mr. Penn required the commiſſioners to diſſolve the frame of government; 
but not being able to effect his purpoſe, he, in 1688, appointed Capt. John 

Blackwell his deputy. From this period, the proprietors uſually reſided 
in England, and adminiſtered the government by deputies, who were de- 
voted to their intereſt. Jealouſies arofe between the people and their 
governors, which never ceaſed till the late revolution. The primary 
cauſe of their jealouſies, was an attempt of the proprietary to extend his 
ewn power, and abridge that of the aſſembly; and the confequence was, 
inceſſant diſputes and difſenfions in the legiſſature, _ 55 
In 1689, governor Blackwell, finding Hink(-1F oppoſed in his views, had 
recourſe to artifice, and prevailed on certain members of the council to 
withdraw themſelves from the houſe ; thus defeating the meaſures of the 
legillature,} The houſe voted this to be treachery, and addreſſed the 


governor on the occaſion. 1 


. A large debt was. due from the crown to Mr. Penn, a part of which he offered 
to remit, on condition he obtained his grant. This, whatever benevolent motives 
are held out to the world, muſt have been a principal conſideration with the king in 
making the grant. . 8 ky LEONE g 
See Dr. Franklin's hiſtorical review of the conſtitution and government of 
e „ . | pag 2 V2 
t Two inſtances of a ſeceſſion of members from the affembly, with fimilar views, 
have taken place ſince the revolution, aud ſeems to have been capied from the 
exawple in 1689. Er e 2 5 , 


I 


tn 1693, the king and queen aſſumed the government into their own 
bands. Col. Fletcher was appointed 2 of New York and Penn- 
fylvania by one and the ſame commiſhon, with equal powers in both 


provinces. By this commiſſion, the number of counſellors in Pennſylva- 


nia was reduced. | | 4 „ : | 
Under the adminiſtration of governor Markham in 1696, a new form 
of government was eſtabliſhed in Pennſylvania. The election of the coun- 


cil and aſſembly now became annual, and the legiſlature, with their pow» 


ers and forms of proceeding, was new modelled, nt Th 
In 1699, the proprietary arrived from England and aſſumed the reins 


of government. While he remained in Pennſylvania, the laſt charter of | 


privileges or frame of government, which continued till the revolution; 
was agreed upon and eſtabliſhed: This was completed and delivered to 
the people by the proprietary, October 18; 1701, juſt on his embarking 
for England. The inhabitants of the Territory, as it was then called, or 
the lower counties, refuſed to accept this charter, and thus ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the province of Pennſylvania, They afterwards had their 
own aſſembly, in which the governor of Pengſylvania uſed to preſide. 

In September, 1700, the Suſquehannah Indians granted to Mr. Penn 
all their lands on both ſides the river. The Suſquehannah, Shawaneſe 
and Patomak Iadians, however, entered into articles of agreement with 
Mr. Penn, by which, on certain conditions of peaceable and friendly be- 
haviour, they were permitted to ſettle about the head of Patomak, in the 
province of Pennſylvania The Conoſtoga chiefs alfo, in 1701, ratified 
the grant of the Suſquehannah Indians, made the preceding year. 

In 1708, Mr. Penn obtained from the Sachems of the country, a con- 
firmation of the grants made by former Indiatis, of all the laids from 
Duck Creek to the mountains, and from the Delaware to the Suſquehan- 
nah. In this deed, the Sachems declared that they had ſeen, an heard 
8 prior deeds which had been given to Mr. Penn by former 
chiefs. 2 | 

While Mr. Penn was in America, he ete&ed Philadelphia into a cor- 
23 The charter was dated October 25, 1701; by which the po- 
lice of the city. was veſted in a mayor, recorder, aldermen and common 
council, with power to inquite into treaſons, murders and bther felonies z 


and t inquire into and puniſh ſmaller-crimes. The corporation had alſo | 


extenſive civil juriſdiction ; but it was diſſolved at the late revolution, and 
Philadelphia was governed like other counties in the ſtate, till 1789, when 


it was again incorporated. 


By the favourable terms which Mr. Penn offered to ſettlers, and an 


unlimited toleration of all religious denominations, the population of the 


province was extremely rapid. Notwithſtanding the attempts of the pro- 


prietary or his governors, to extend his own power, and accumulate pfbp- 


erty: by procuring grants from the people, and exempting his lands from 


taxation, the government was N mild, and the burdens of the peo- 
ple by no means oppreſſive. The ſelfiſh deſigns of the proprietaries were 
vigorouſly and conſtantly oppoſed by the aſſembly, whoſe firmneſs pre- 
ſerved the charter rights of the province. 7 | 

From the firſt eſtabliſhment of Pennſylvania, a ſpirit of diſpute appears 
to have prevailed among its inhabitants. During the life time of William 


Penn, the conſtitution had been three times altered. After this period, the 
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hiſtory of Pennſylvania is little elſe than the recital of the quarrels between 
the proprietaries, or their governors, and the aſſembly. The proprietaries 
contended for the right of exempting their lands from taxes ; to which the 
aſſembly would by no means conſent. This ſubject of diſpute interfered in 
almoſt every queſtion, and prevented the moſt falutary laws from being 
enacted. This, at times, ſubjected the people to great inconveniences, _ 
At the revolution, the government was aboliſhed. The proprietaries 
were abfent, and the people, by their repreſentatives, formed new conſti- 
tution on republican principles. The proprietaries were excluded fron 
all ſhare in the government, and the legiſlature offered them one hundred 
and thirty 3 pounds in lieu of all quit rents, which was finally ac- 
eepted. The proprictaries however ſtill poſſeſs. in Pennſylvania many 


0 


large tracts of excellent land. 


The conſtitution eſtabliſhed at the revolution was a ſource of party 
fpirit. The chief objection of thoſe who diſapproved it, was to a legiflaturs 
compoſed of one branch. This party was ſtyled republicans ; the other, 
conſtitutionaliſts. Their efforts were inceflantly exerted to render each 
other odious, and to fruſtrate and thwart the meaſures brought forward 
by their opponents. Truth calls on us to declare, that in many import- 
ant inſtances, the deareſt intereſts of the community were ſacrificed to 
gratify the ſpirit of faction, and that neither party could lay juſt claim to 
an exemption from the charge. The reins of government were alternate- 
ly poſſeſſed by thefe parties, according as their reſpectiye meaſitres were 
popular or otherwike. At length the republicans · acquired the aſcendancy, 
and the conſtitution' nnderwent an alteration that aſſimilated it nearly to 
the federal conſtitutions © „„ oe 

At preſent! the ſtate enjoys a high degree of proſperity. Her popula- 
tiom has greatly increaſed. Her commerce flouriſhes: New ſettlements 
are ſpreading in various directions. , 
In 1793, Philadelphia was vifited with a ſevere ſcourge, the yellow 
fever, which raged with uncommon violence for above three months, and 
in that ſhort time ſwept off nearly five thouſand inhabitants: The humane 
efforts of a committee of health, appointed by the citizens, were highly 
inſtrumental in-diminiſhing the calamity. A few weeks after this diſor- 
der ceaſed to rage, the trade of the city was reſtored im a manner-incred- 
ible to any but eye witneſſes. BE i | ON A 
The year 1794 was diſtinguiſhed by an 177 ing inſurrection of the in- 
habjtants im the weſtern eounties in this ſtate, be oftenfible eauſe of which 
was © diſcontent with an exciſe upon Whiſkey.“ The real cauſe was not 
thay generally known. Much light has been thrown on this affair, (which. 
OB time threatened us with all the calamities of civil war) by the inter: 
ed letter of Mr. Fauchet. From this letter, this inſurrection appears 
o Rave been but a part of a deep laid ſcheme to involve this country in 
ſome great calamity. But by the wiſe, ſeaſonable and deciſive meaſures 
the ſupreme executive, and the other officers of government, which. 
uo eonfine the preſent eriſis to the ſimple queſtion of the exciſe, is to reduce it 
far below its true ſcale ; it is indubitably connected with a general exploſion fon 
ſome time prepared in the public mind, but which this local and precipitate erup- 
tion will cauſe to miſcarry, or at leaft check for a long time. In order to ſee the 
real cauſe, iu order to calculate the effect and the conſequences, we muſt aſcend to 


the origin of the parties exiſting. in the ſtate, and retrace their progreſs.” ? 
: * 1 $4 hg 3 > | | £auchet's Letter, 
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were warmly ſupported by the great body of enlightened citizens through- 
out the United States, this daring inſurrection was quelled almoſt without 


bloodſhed ; tranquillity was reſtored, and the confidence of the people 
increaſed in the ſtability, energy, and promptneſs of the federal government. 
It is to be regretted that among all the able writers in this important 

Nate, none has yet gratified the public with its intereſting hiſtory. As 
that is nofofeſſedly the province of a geographer, a more particular de- 
tail of hiſti cal facts, than has already 'been given, will not be expected. 
We ſhall therefore conclude with the folloying liſt of governors. 


A Lift of the ſeveral PRoeriETORSs, GoveRNORS, LIEUTENANT Goy- 
\ © ERNORs, and PRESIDENTS of the Province, with the times of their 
 -  » Jeſpedtive adminiſtration | „ 
V \ PROPRIETORS. | | 
The Hoparable William Penn, born 1644, died 1718. 
Ray, Thomas Penn, and Pa. 
Richard Penn, died 1771. 
John Penn, ſen. and 5 e 
John Penn, jun. 5 
1 55 VVVVVTTT &c | 1 
Lieutenant Governor, William Penn, Propr. from Oct. 1682, to Aug. 1684. 
Preſident, Thomas Lloyd, Aug. 1684, to Dec. 1688. 
Dept. Lt. Governor, John Blackwell, Nec. 1688, to Feb. 1689-90. 
Preſident and. Council governed, Feb. 4689-90 to April 26, 1693. 
Deputy Governor, Benjamin Fletcher, 26 April 1693, ta 3 June 1693. 
Lieutenant Governor, William Markham, 3 June 1693, to Dec. 1699. 
Lieutenant Governor, William Penn. Prop. 3 Dec. 1699 to 1 Nov. 1701. 
Dept. Lt. Governor, Andrew Hamilton, 1 Nov. 1701, to Feb. 1702-3 
Preſident and Council governed Feb. 1702-3 to Feb. 1 703-44... 
Depe., Lt. Governor, John Evans, Feb. 1793-4, to Feb, 1708-9. 
OO + =» ® © Charles Gobkin, March 1708-9, to 1717. 
Sir William Keith, Bart. 1717 to June 1726: 
Patrick Gordon, June 1726 to 1736. 
_ "George Thomas, 1738 to 1747. 
Anthony Palmer, 1747 to 1748. 
"Governors, James Hamilton, 1748 to Oct. 1754. Ro 
Robert Hunter Morris, Oct. 1754 to 19 Aug. 1 
William Denny, 19 Auguſt 1756 to'17 Nov. 19. 
| James Hamilton 17 Nov. 1759 to 31 Oct. 176 
| John Penn, 31 OR. 1563 to 6 May 1771. 
 Prefiden, James Hamilton, 6 May 1771 to 16 Oct. 17 
Lieutenant Governor, Richard Penn, 16 Oct. 17717. "0 
I Thomas Wharton, March 1777, to April 178 
Preſidents of the | Joſeph Reed; Oct. 1778 to Oct. 17817. 
Supreme Exccutive | William Moore, Nov. 1781 to Nov. 1782. 
Council of the Stats \ John Dickinſon, Nov. 1782 to Oct. 17889. 
of Pennſylvania, | Benjamin Franklin, Oct. 1785 to Oct. 1788. 
ol one 2+ rhom Millin, O&”7788 ( 9” 
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— Containing 2,090 ſquare miles, or 1,209,000 , 
| QUNDED on the the river 
Bovnpariss AND Nawe.] B 2nd bay of the 2 a 
Atlantic Ocean; on the ſouth, by a line from Fenewick's 1 en in lati- 


tude 38 29“ 30”, drawn welt till it interfeQs what is . y 2 
the rangent line, dividing i it from the ſtate of Maryland; on the weſt, by 
the ſaid tangent 1 50 paſſing northward; pt r il it touches the 
weſtern part of the territorial cirele; hence on the north, by the 
ſaid circle, deſcribed with a radius aftwelve miles about the town ok 
Neweaſtle, which diyides this ſtate from Pennſylvania. | 
This ſtate appears to have derived its name from Lord Delawar, who 
completed the ſettlement of Virginia. 
Ct Diviſions. ] This Rate | is 9 divided into tree 6 counties which | 


. into og | | SR 
No. bus. BYE _—_ Chief Towns, 
| New Ca 1 19,688 2562 Newcaſtle 
[Kane 18,920 2300 | Dover. 
Sossz . 20,488 4027 Lewes 7 . 
| Total ogg 8887 15 4 „ . 


| | | 
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lower counties,” | 
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Tge number of bas or en rivers, which —_ have a- ſhort, 8 
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07 , d Fer the creek pe e to the e cape. ” This py Som the 
I completed when the Britiſh ſhips hilt eame into the road of 
p 4 es. In order 10 prevent tog ealy a communication, they partial 
| " Pc eg it; and it being afterwards neglected, it was in complete ruins 
fiele, of the war. A bridge upon the fame plan, but upon a ne, 
n, has lately been erected, at the ſole expenſe of individuals. It 
| about a uarter of 2 mile, from the town to the beach, over a 
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| Several canals, in different parts of the ſtate, are contemplated, one 
of which is Yown the waters of the Brandywine. 992 
Fc or rn Country; 80 1 The ſtate of Delaware, the upper 
_ AND/PRODUcCTIONS. parts of the county of Newcaſtle ex- 
cepted, is, to ſpeak generally, extremely low and level. Large quantities 
of ſtagnant watel; at particular ſeaſons of the year, overſpreading a great 
proportion aff the land, render it equally unfit for the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture, and injutious to the health of the inhabitants. The ſpine, or higheſt 
ridpe of the peninſula, runs through the ſtate of Delaware, inclined to the 
1 r Delaware ſide. It is deſignated in Suſſex, Kent, and part of 
: Newcalſle county, by a remarkable chain of ſwamps, from which the wa- 
| ters deſcend on each fide, paſſing, on the eaſt, to the Delaware, and on 
/ the well to the Cheſapeak. Many of the ſhrubs and plants, growing in 
a theſe ſwamps, are ſimilar to thoſe found on the higheſt mountains. | 
Delaware is chiefly an agricultural {tate, It. includes a very fertile 
tract of country; and rely any part of the union can be ſettled more 
adapted to the different purpoſes of agriculture, or in which a great vari- 
ety of the moſt uſeful productions can be fo conveniently and plentifully 
reared. The ſoil along the Delaware river, and from 8 to 10 miles in- 
to the interior country, is generally a rich clay,” producing large timber, 
and well adapted to the various purpoſes of agriculture. From thence to 
the 1 8 above mentioned, the ſoil is light, ſandy and of an inferior 
be e eee 0 TS e eee . 
The general aſpect of the country is very favourable for cultivation. 
Excepting Tome of the upper parts of the county of Newcaſte, the ſur- 
face of the ſtate is very little broken or irregular. The heights of Chriſ- 
tiana are lofty and commanding ; ſome of the hills of Brandywine are 
rough and ſtony ; but deſcending from theſe, and a few others, the lower 
Country is ſo little diverſified as almoſt to form one extended plain. In 
the county of Newcaſtle, the ſoil conſiſts of a ſtrong clay; in Kent, there 
zs a conſider: ble mixture of ſand ; and in Suffex, the quantity of ſand al- 
together predominates. Wheat is the ſtaple of this ſtate. It grows here 
in ſuch perfection as not only to be particularly ſought by the manufact- 
| urerg of flour throughout the unjon, Put alſo to be diſtinguiſhed and pre- 
. fei or its ſuperior qualities, in foreign markets. This wheat poſſeſ- 
| { common ſoftneſs and whiteneſs, very favourable to the many- 
actures of -ſuperfine flour, and in other reſpects far exceeds the hard and 
* Alinty grains raiſed in general on the higher lands. Beſides wheat, this 
ſtate generally produces plentiful crops of Indian corn, barley, rye, os, — 
flax, buckwheat, and potatoes. It abounds in natural and artificial manldl- 
dos, containing a large variety of graſſes. Hemp, cotton, and ſilk, if ps 
erly attended to, doubtleſs would flouriſh very well. 1 
The county of Suffex, beſides producing a conſiderable quantity pf 
grain, particularly of Indian corn, poſſeſſes excellent grazing lands. 'This 
_ county alſo exports very large quantities of lumber, obtained chiefly fram * 
an extenſive ſwamp, called the Indian River or Cypreſs Swamp, lying 
partly within this Mie, and partly in the ſtate of Maryland. This 1 
extends ſix miles from eaſt to weſt, and nearly twelve from north to ſouth, 
including an area of nearly fifty thouſand acres of land. The whole of. 
this ſwamp is a high and level baſon, very wet, though undoubtedly the 
bigheſt land between the ſea and the bay, whence the Pokomoke deſcends 
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on one fide, and Indian River and St. Martin's on the other. This ſwamp 
contains a great variety of plants, trees, wild beaſts, birds and reptiles. 
. Crier Towns.] WILMINGTON is a pleaſant town, north latitude 390 


43 18”, 27 miles ſouthweſt of Philadelphia, containing about 500 hou- 
Jes moſtly brick, and 3,000 inhabitants. It is ſituated twofmiles weſt of 
the river Delaware, between Chriſtiana and Brandywine creeks, which, 
at this place, are about one mile from each other; but, uniting below the 


town, they join the Delaware in one ſtream, 400 yards at the mouth— 
the ſite of the principal part of the town is the ſouthweſt fide of a hill, 


which riſes 109 feet above the tide. On the northeaſt ſide of the fame 
dill, there are 13 mills for grain, and a conſiderable number of handſome 
dwelling houſes, which form a beautiful appendage to the town. 'The 
Chriſtiana admits veſſels of 14 feet draught of water to the town, and thoſe 


of ſix feet draught eight miles further, where the navigation ends; and 
the Brandywine admits thoſe of ſeyen feet draught to the mills. About 
the year 1735, the firſt houſes were built at this place; and the town was 
incorporated a few years afterwards. Its officers are two burgeſſes, ſix 
aſſiſtants, and two conſtables, all of whom are choſen annually. There 
are ſix places of public worſhip, viz. two of Preſbyterians, one of Friends, 


one of Epiſcopalians, one of Methodiſts, and one of Baptiſts. There is al- 


ſo a public edifice, built of ſtone, 120 feet in front, and 40 feet in depth, 
three ſtories high, for the reception of the paupers of Newcaſtle county. 
There is alſo another ſtone building, which was originally intended for an 


Academy, where a ſchool was ſupported ſome time with conſiderable rep- 


utation; but, through a defect in the conſtitution of the ſeminary, or 


ſome other cauſes, this building has, of late, been entirely neglected as a 
place of tuition. There are, however, nearly 300 children in the differ- 


ent ſchools of the town, A market is held twice a week, and is well 
ſupplied with proviſions. Almoſt the whole of the foreign exports af 
Delaware are from this place: the trade from this ſtate to Philadelphia is 


great, being the principal ſource whence that city draws its ſtaple com- 
modity. No leſs than 265,000 barrels of flour, 300, ooo buſhels of wheat, 


170, ooo buſhels of Indian corn, beſides barley, oats, flaxſeed, paper, ſlit 


iron, ſnuff, ſalted provifions, &c. &c. to a very conſiderable amount, are 
"annually ſent from the waters of the Delaware ſtate ; of which the 
tiana is by far the moſt productive, and probably many times as 


Chriſ- 
ich ſo 

as any other creek or river of like magnitude in the union —245, ooo bar- 
rels of flour, and other articles, to the amount of 80, ooo dollars more, 


being from this creek; of which, to the value of 550,000 dollars, are 


manufactured on its northern bank, within two or three miles of the nav- 
zation. Among other branches of induſtry exerciſed in and near Wil- 


1 ö . J EO OE £ 
_  Minpton, are, a cotton manufactory in conſiderable forwardneſs : a bolt- 


Ig cloth manufaRtory has lately been eſtabliſhed by an ingenious Euro- 


|; 5 both of which promiſe fair to be a laſting advantage to the country. 
In 


the county of Newcaſtle are ſeveral fulling-mills, two ſnuff-mills, one 


Mitting-mill, four paper-mills, and ſixty mills for grinding grain, all of which 


are turned by water. But though Wilmington and its neighbourhood are 
probably already the greateſt ſeat of manufactures in the United States, 


Fet, they are capable of being much improved in this reſpect, as the coun- 
try is hilly and abounds with running water; the Brandywine alone might, 
with a moderate expenſe, when compared with the object, be brough 
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the top of the hill upon which Wilmington is ſituated, whereby a fall ſuf- 
ficient for forty mills, in addition to thoſe already built, would be obtain- 
ed. The heights near Wilmington afford a number of agreeable proſ- 
pets; from ſome of which may be ſeen the town, the adjacent meadows, 
and four adjoining ſtates. No regular account of the births and burials 
| has been kept, but the place is healthy. The number of children under 
ſixtcen, is probably equal to that of any town which is not more populons, 
and, according to an accurate account taken the year, 1794, there were 
upwards of 160 perſons above 60 years old. The legiſlature of this ſtate, 
in 1796, paſſed an act to incorporate a bank in this town. 
Dovxx, in the county of Kent, is the ſeat of government. It ſtands on 
Jones? creek, a few miles from the Delaware river, and conſiſts of about 
100 houles, aye a4 of brick. Four ſtreets interſe& each other at 
right angles, whoſe incidencies form a ſpacious parade, on the eaſt fide 
of which is an elegant ſtate houſe of brick. The town has a lively ap- 
pearance and drives on a conſiderable trade with Philadelphia. Wheat is 
the principal article of export, The landing is five or ſix miles from the 
town of Dover, | . 
Newest x is 35 miles below Philadelphia, and agreeably ſituated on 
the welt bank of Delaware river. It was firſt ſettled by the Swedes, about 
the year 1627, and called Stockholm. It was afterwards taken by the 
Dutch, and called New Amſterdam. When it fell into the hands of the 
Engliſh, it was called by its preſent name. It contains about 60 houſes 
which have the aſpect of decay, and was formerly the ſeat of government. 
This is the firſt town that was ſettled on Delaware river. 

M1LrosD is ſituated at the ſource of a ſmall river, 15 miles from Del- 
aware bay, and 150 ſouthward of Philadelphia. This town, which con- 
tains about 80 houſes, has been built, except one houſe, fince the revolu- 
tion. It is laid out with much good taſte, and is by no means diſagreea- 

ble. The mhabitants are Epiſcopalians, Quakers and Methodiſts. 
Ducx Cx EER Cross Roads, is 12 miles northweſt from Dover, and 
has 80 or go houſes, which ſtand on one ſtreet. It carries on a conſider- 
able trade with Philadelphia, and is one of the largeſt wheat markets in the 
ſtate. Kent is alſo a place of conſiderable trade. 

Por Pexnw is ſituated upon the ſhore of the Delaware, ten miles ſouth 
of Newcaſtle. It contains but few inhabitants; and its commerce is ſmall. 
" Newreokr is ſituated upon the Chriſtiana Creek, three miles weſt of 
Wilmington. It contains about 200 inhabitants. The principal buſineſs 
is to tranſport flour to Philadelphia, and to bring in return foreign articles 
for the conſumption of the country, : 
Chhriſtiana bridge is at the head of the navigable part of the Chriſtiana, 
eight miles ſouthweſt of Wilmington. It contains about 200 inhabitants. 
Its commeree is ſimilar to that of Newport, but ſomewhat more conſider- 
able ; being the greateſt carrying-place between the navigable waters of the 

Delaware, and Cheſapeak, which are 13 miles afunder at this place. 
Ajppoquinimink bridge is 23 miles ſouth of Wilmington; the village 
contains about 200 inhabitants. The principal buſineſs is the tranſporta- 
eion of flour and grain to Philadelphia and Brandywine, and the ſale of 
foreign goods for the conſumption. of the neighbourhood. 
Lzwes is ſituated a few miles above the light-houſe, on Cape Henlo- 
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pen, It contains about 150 houſes, built chiefly on a ſtreet which is more 
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than three miles in length, and extending along a creek which ſeparates 
the town from the pitch of the cape. The ſituation is high, and com- 
mands a full proſpect of the light-houſe, and the ſea. The court-houſe 


and gaol are commodious buildings, and give an air of importance to the 


town. The ſituation of this place muſt at ſome future time render it of 


conſiderable importance. Placed at the entrance of a bay, which is crowd- 
ed with veſſels from all parts of the world, and which is frequently cloſed 
with ice a part of the winter ſeaſon, neceſſity ſeems to require, and nature 
ſeems to ſuggeſt, the forming this port into a harbour for ſhipping. Noth- 
ing has preyented this heretofore, but the deficiency of water in the creek, 
This want can be eheaply and eafily ſupplied by a ſmall canal, ſo as to 
afford a paſſage for the waters of Rehoboth into Lewes creek, which would 
enſure an adequate ſupply. The circumjacent country is beautifully di- 
verſified with hills, wood, ſtreams and lakes, forming an agreeable con- 
traſt to the naked ſandy heach, which terminates in the cape ; but it is 
greatly infeſted with muſſtetoes and ſand flies. 5 ; 
 LirerATURE, ] There is no college in this ſtate. There is an acad- 
emy at Newark, incorporated in 1769. The legiſlature, during their 
ſeſſion in January, 1796, paſſed an act to create a fund for the eſtab, 


liſhment of ſchools throughout the ſtate. 


Tak DE Aux D ManvfacTUuREs.] We have already mentioned wheat 
as the ſtaple commodity of this ſtate. This is manufactured into flour 
and exported in large quantitigs, The exports from the port of Wil- 
mington, where a number of ſquare rigged veſſels are owned, for the year 
1786, in the article of flour, was 20,783 barrels ſuperfine, 457 do. com, 
mon, 256 do. middling, and 346 do. ſhip ſtuff. The manufacture of 
flour is carried to a higher degree of perfection in this ſtate than in any 
others in the Union. Beſides the well conſtrued mills on Red clay and 
White clay creeks, and other ſtreams in different parts of the ſtate, the 
celebrated collection of mills at Brandywine merit a particular deſcription. 
Here are to be ſeen, at one view, 12 merchant mills (beſides a ſaw mill) 


which have double that number gf pairs of ſtones; all of fuperior dimen- 


ſions, and excellent conſtruction. eſe miils are 3 miles from the mouth 
of the creek on which they ſtand, half a mile from Wilmington, and 27 
from Philadelphia, on the poſt road from the eaſtern to the ſouthern ſtates. 


They are called the Brandywine mills, from the ſtream on which they 
are erected. This ſtream riſes near the Welch mountains in Pennſylva- 


nia, and, after a winding courſe of 30 or 40 miles through falls, which 
furniſh numerous ſeats ( 130 of which are already occupied) for every ſpe- 


cies of water works, empties into Chriſtiana creek, near Wilmington. 


The quantity of wheat manufactured at thele mills, annually, is not accu- 


_ . rately aſcertained. It is eſtimated, however, by the beſt informed on the 
ſubject, that theſe mills can grind 400,000 buſhels in a year. But al- 
though they are capable of manufacturing this Gm yearly, yet from 


the difficulty of ' procuring a permanent ſupply of grain, the inſtability of 
the flour market and other circumſtances, there are not commonly more 
than from about 290 to 300,000 buſhels of wheat and corn manufactured 


here annually. In the fall of 1789, and ſpring of 1790, there were made 


at the Brandywine mills 50,000 barrels of ſuperfine flour, 1,354 do. of 


common, 400 do. middling, as many of ſhip ſtuff, and 2,000 do. corn 
meal. The quantity of Wheat and corn ground, from which this flour, &c. 
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Was made, was 308,000 buſhels, equal to the export in thoſe articles 
from the port of Philadelphia for the ſame year. 


Theſe mills give employ to about 200 perſons, viz. about 40 to tend 


the mills, from 50 to 70 coopers to make caſks for the flour, a ſufficient 


number to man 12 loops of about 30 tons each, which are employed in 
the tranſportation of the wheat and flour, the reſt in various other occupa- 


tions connected with the mills, The navigation quite to theſe mills is 


ſuch, that a veſſel carrying 1,000 buſhels of wheat may be laid along ſide 
of any of theſe mills ; and beſide ſome of them the water is of ſufficient 


depth to admit veſſels of twice the above fize. The veſſels are unloaded 
with aſtoniſhing expedition, There have been inſtances of 1,009 buſhels 


being carried to the height of 4 ſtories in 4 hours. It is frequently the 
_ caſe that veſſels with 1,000 buſhels of wheat come up with flood tide, un- 
lade and go away the ſucceeding ebb with 300 barrels of flour on board, 


In conſequence of the machines introduced by the ingenious Mr. Oliver 


Evans, three-quarters of the manual labour before found neceſſary is now 
ſufficient for every purpoſe, By means of theſe machines, when made 
uſe of in the full extent propoſed þy the inyentor, the wheat will be re. 


ceived on the ſhallop's deck—thence carried to the upper loft of the mill 
——and a conſiderable portion of the ſame returped in flour on the lower 


floor, ready for packing, without the aſſiſtance of manual labour but in a 
very {mall degree, in proportion to the buſineſs done. The tranſportation 
of flour from the mills to the port of Wilmington, does not require half an 
hour, and it is frequently the caſe that a cargo is raken from the mulls and 
delivered at Philadelphia the ſame day. The ſituation of theſe mills is 
very pleaſant and healthful, The firſt mill was built here about 50 years 
ſince. There is now a ſmall town of 40 houſes, principally ſtone and 
brick, which, together with the mills. and the veſſels loading and unload- 
ing beſide them, furniſh à charming proſpect from the bridge, from whence 
they are all in full vew. © © 5 
Heeſides the wheat and flour trade, this ſtate exports lumber and various 
other articles. The amount of exports for the year ending September 
Zoth, 1791, was 119, 878 dollars, 93 cents, ditto 1792, 133,972 dol- 
lars, 27 cents, —ditto 1793, 93,559 dollars, 45 cents, —ditto 1794, 
207,985 dollars, 33 cents, ditto 1795, 158,041 dollars, 21 cents. | 

 _Licxrt-Hovss.] The light-houſe, near the town of Lewes, was 
| burnt in 1977. Since the war it has been completed and handſomely re- 
of which is eſtimated at about 65o/. currency. 

RETIGIOx. ] In this ftate therę is a variety of religious denomina- 
tions. Of the Preſbyterian ſect, there are 24 churches—of the Epiſcopal, 
14—of the Baptiſt, of the Methodiſt, a conſiderable number, eſpecial- 
ly in the two lower counties of Kent and Suſſex: the number of their 
churches is not exactly aſcertained, © Beſides theſe there is a Swediſh 
Church at Wilmington, which is one of the oldeſt churches in the United 


paired. It is a fine ſtone ſtructure, 8'ſtories high; the annual expenſe | 


Porvrariox.] See table of diviſions. VVV 
MirirIiA.] The militia of this ſtate conſtitute” one diviſion, contain- 


ing three brigades, one in each county. Fach brigade contains three regi 
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mall judge expedient, and ſee that the laws are fi 
ſpeaker of the ſenate, and, after him, the ſpeaker 
atives, ſhall exerciſe the office of governor, in 
judicial power is veſted in a court of chancery, 
courts. The judges are appointed by the govern 
ring good behaviour, and the juſtices of the peac 
movable on the addrefs of two-thirds of both h. 
other officers of the ftate are appointed, fome b 
the general aſſembly, and fome by the people. 
any army or navy contract, or holding any office, 
eral, officers ufually appointed by the courts of 
and officers in the militia, can be a ſenator, or r 
ernor can hold no other office. No federal off 
this ſtate to which a ſalary is by law annexed.” 
from all civil offices. All officers are beach 
bath or affirmation to fupport the conſtitution, a 


| their offices. All free White men, 21 years ol 


inhabitants, and paid taxes, arè electors; and à 
in ciyil actions while attending elections. Fh. 
the approbation of the governor, have a right une 
reſtriftions, to make amendments to this con 
may alſo be called where 2 e of the peop 
for it. 

The en en conflitition was rmciſied on the 
His roxr. ] The reader will find a well wri 
on s ſlate in the American edition of the En 
AE 2 8 8105 in ee . 
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by part of the northe 


Unt ed States; eaſt, 2 V the lakes and Pennſylv 


river; welt, by the VMiHGppi. Mr. Hutchins, 


Uni d States, eftimates that this tract contains 26: 
,040,000 art water; this deducted, there 1 
acres, helongin hi the federal government, to 
| except a narrow {trip of la 
Lake Erie, and ſtretching 120 miles welt of 


| 5 which belonged to Connecticut. See 


ut 2 ſmall proportion of theſe lands is yet 


« 


and to be diſpoſed of by Congrefs. Begitining o 


forms the weſtern-boundary-of Pennſylvania, f 
my Ou ſurveyed and laid aff by: order of Cc 
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ws are faithfully executed. The 
ſpeaker of the houſe of repreſent- 
rnor, in caſe of vacancy. The 
ancery, and ſeveral common law 
e governor, and commithoned du- 
the peace for feven years; all re- 


both houfes of affembly. The 
, fome by the governor, ſome by 


\cople. No perfon concerned in 


1y office, except the attorney gen- 


Durts of juftice, attornies at law, 


tor, or reprefentative. The gov- 


deral officer can hold an office in 
exed. © The clergy are excluded 
impeachable, and are bound by _ 
tution, and perform the duties of 


years old, having been two years | 


; and are privileged from arreſts | 


ns. The general aſſembly, witk 
right under certain regulations and 


this conſtitution. A convention 


the people ſhal gnify their wang 


don the ech of June, 1792. | 
well written ſketch of the hiſtory | 
f wr 5 OY * | 
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karre 
. | : Sq. Miles, | 
59 N. . Le 
23 W. longitude. 


le northern boundary line of the 
Pennſylvania ; fouth, by the Ohio 
utchins, the late geographer of the 
tains 263,040,000acres, of which 
„there will remain 2 20, ooo, ooo 
nent; to be ſold for the diſcharge | 
trip of land bordering on the ſouth 
welt of the weſtern limit of Penn 
t. See hiſtory of Connecticut. 
Is is yet purchaſes bf the natives, 
ginning on the meridian line, which 
lvania, ſeyen_ ranges of townſhips 
der of Congreſs. As a north and 
W 


{ 


411,000 | . 
tract of country is bounded north, | 
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ſouth line ſtrikes the Ohio in an oblique direction, the termination of the 


ſeventh range falls upon that river nine miles aboye the Muſkingum, which 
is the firſt large river that falls into the Ohio. It forms this junction 172 
miles below Fort Pitt; including the windings of the Ohio, though in a 
direct line it is but go miles 35 „ | 

The lands in which the Indian title is extitjguiſhed, and which are now 
purchaſing under the United States, are defined within the limits men- 
tioned page 164, to which the reader is referred. On theſe lands ſeveral 
ſettlements are commencing, one at Marietta, at the mouth of Muſkingum, 


under the direction of the Ohio company; another between the Miami 


rivers, under the direction of colonel Symmes ; and a French ſettlement 
at Galliopolis. There are ſevetal other tracts, delineated on the map, 
which have been granted by Congreſs to particular companies, and other 


tracts for particular uſes, which femain without any Engliſh ſettlements; 


.  Civis, Divisions.] That part of this territory in which the Indian 
title is extinguiſhed, and which is ſettling under the government of the 


United States, is divided into four tounties as follows; „ 
| Counties. When erected. Counties. 1 When erected. 


Waſhington 1788 fuly 26th | St. Claif 1790 April 27th 


Hamilton 1790 Jan. 2d Knox 1790 June 20th 
: Theſe counties have been organized with the pfoper civil and military 


8 officers.. The county of St. Clair is divided into three diſtricts, viz. the 
diſtrict of Cahokia, the diſtrict of Prairie-du-rochers, and the diſtrict of 


Kafſkaſkias. Courts of general quarter ſeſſions of the peace, county courts 
of common pleas, and courts of probate, to be held. in each of theſe diſ- 


tricts, as if each was a diſtinct county; the officers of the county to act by 


— 


deputy, except in the diſtrict where they ,, 2G 
Rivers.} The Muſkingum is a gentle river, confined by banks ſo high 


as to prevent its overflowitig. It is 150 yards wide at its confluence with 


the Ohio, and navigable by large batteaux and barges to the Three 
Legs; and, by ſmall ones, to the lake at its head. From thence, by a 
portage. of about one mile, a communication is opened to Lake Erie, 
through the Cayahoga, Which is a ſtream of great utility, navigable the 


- "whole length, without any obſtructions from falls. From Lake Erie, the 


avenue is well known to the Hudſon, in the ſtate of New York. 
The Hockhocking reſembles the Muſkingum, though ſome what inferi- 


or in fize. It is navigable for large boats about 70 miles, and for ſmall 


ones much further. On the banks of this very uſeful ſtream are found in- 


_  exhauſtible quarries of free ſtone, large beds of iron ore, and ſome rich 


mines of lead. Coal mines and ſalt ſprings are frequent in the neigh- 


bourhood of this ſtream, as they are in every part of the weſtern —_— 


The ſalt that may be obtained from thbſe ſprings will afford an inexhau 
ble ſtore of that neceſſary article. Beds of white and blue clay, of an 


excellent quality, are likewiſe found here, ſuitable for the manufacture of 
© glaſs, crockery and other earthen wares. Red bole and many other uſeful 


' foffils have been obſerved on the branches of this river. | | 


The Scioto is a larger river than either of the preceding, and opens a 


more extenſive navigation. It is paſſable for large barges for 200 miles, 
with a portage of only 4 miles to the Sanduſky, a good navigable ſtream 
that falls into e Erie. Through the Sanduſky and Scioto lies 


f 


the 
, 4 
7 . i 
1 
t : 


the moſt common paſs from Canada to the Ohio and Miſſiſippi ; one of 


Fd 
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the moſt extenſive and uſeful communications that are to he found in any 
country. Prodigious extenſions of territory are here connected; and, 
from the rapidity. with which the weſtern parts of Canada, Lake Erie and 
the Kentucky countries axe ſettling, we may anticipate an immenſe inter- 
courſe between them. The lands on the borders of theſe middle ſtreams, 
from this circumſtance alone, aſide from their natural fertility, muſt be ren- 
dered vaſtly valuable. The flour, corn, flax, hemp, &c. raiſed for ex- 
portation in that great country between the Lakes e and Ontario, 
will find an outlet through Lake Erie and theſe rivers, or down the Miſſi- 
lippi. The Ohio merchant can give a higher price than thoſe of Quebec, 
for theſe commodities; as they may be tranſported from the former to 
Florida and the Weſt India. iſlands, with leſs expenſe, riſk and inſurance, 
than from the latter; While the expenſe from the place of growth to the 
Ohio will not be one-fourth of What it would be to Quebec, and much leſs 
than even to the Oneida lake; The ſtream of Stioto is gentle, no where 
broken by falls; at ſome places, in the ſpring of the year, it overflows its 
banks, providing for large natural rice plantations. Salt ſprings, coal 
Ns OY 44 blue clay and free ſtone, abound in the country adjoining 

TIED: | | on ; 

The Little Miami is too ſmall for batteaux navigation. Its banks are 

good land; and fo high as to prevent, in common, the overflowing of the 
wa. e | 

The Great Miami has a very ſtony channel, and a ſwift ſtream, but 

no falls. It is formed of ſeveral large branches, which are paſſable for 


boats a great diſtance. One branch comes from the well, and riſes in the l 
Wabaſh country: atiother riſes near the head waters of Miami river, 1 


which runs into Lake Erie; and a ſhort portage divides another branch 
of Sanduſky river, It alſo interlocks with the Scioto. | 


7 . 


The Wabaſh is a beautiful river, with high and fertile banks. It emp- 
ties into the Ohio, by a mouth 270 yards wide, 1,020 miles below Fort 
Pitt. In the ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, it is paſſable with batteaux 
drawing three feet water, 412 miles, to Ouiatanon, a ſmall French ſettle- 
ment, on the weſt ſide of the river ; and for large canoes 197 miles fur- | 
ther, to the Miami carrying place, nine miles from Miami village. This | 
village ſtands on Miami river, which empties into the ſouthweſt | q 
part of Lake Erie. The communication between Detroit and the Illi- 
nois and Ohio countries, is up Miami river to Miami village, thence, by 
land, nine miles, when the rivers are high, and from 18 to 30 when 
they are low, through a level country to the Wabaſh, and through the va- 

- ious branches of the Wabaſh to the places of deſtination. 
A ſilver mine has been diſcoyered about 28 miles aboye. Ouiatanon, on 
the northern fide, of the Wabaſh. Salt ſprings, lime, free-ſtone, blue, 
yellow and white clay, are found in plenty upon this rive. 

The rivers A. Vaſe and Kaſkaſkias empty into the Miſſiſippi from the 
northeaſt; the former is navigable for boats 60, and the latter about 130 
miles. They both run through a rich country, which has extenſive 
J 1 7 | 
Between the Kaſkaſkias and Illinois rivers, which are 84 miles apart, 
is an extenſive tract of level rich land, which terminates in a high ridge, 
about 15 miles before you reach the Illinois river. In this delightful vale 
are a number of French villages, which, together with thoſe of St. Gene- 


Nee 
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vieve and St. Louis, on the weſtern fide of the Miſfſippi, contained in 
£771, 1,273 fencible men. YE 7g ES eP 
One hundred and ſeventy- ſix miles above the Ohio, and 18 miles above 
the Miſſouri, the Illinois empties into the Miſſiſippi from the northeaſt. 
by a mouth about 400 yards wide. This river is bordered with fine mead- 
ows, which. in ſome places extend as far as the eye can reach. This riv- 
er furniſhes a communication with Lake Michigan, by the Chicago river, 
between which and the Illinois, are two portages, the longeſt of which 
does not exceed four miles. It receives a number of rivers which are from 
20 to 100 yards wide, and navigable for boats from 15 to 180 miles. 
On the northweſtern fide of this river is a coal mine, which extends for 
half a mile along the middle of the bank of the river, and about the ſame 
diſtanee below the coal mine are two falt ponds, 100 yards in circumfer- 
| ence, and ſeveral feet in depth. 1 he water is ſtagnant, and of a ycllow-- 
1 ih colour; but the French and natives make good ſalt from it. The 
| ſoil of the Illinois country is, in general, of a ſuperior quality: its natur- 
al growth conſiſts of oak, hickory, cedar, mulberry, &c. hops, dying drugs, 
medicinal plants of ſeveral kinds, and excellent wild grapes. fn the year 
1769, the French ſettlers made 110 hogſheads of ſtrong wine from theſe 
grapes. There are many other rivers of equal ſize and importance with 
thoſe ve have been defcribing, which are not ſufficiently known for accu- 
, Es | F . 
PorurAriox. ] The number of ſouls in this large tract of country has 
not been aſcertained. From the beſt date the author has received, the 


* 


population may be eſtimated as follows. 


| : Indians, ( ſuppoſe) 1 „ 65,000* 1792 | 
| Ohio company purchaſe, EG 2, 500 do. 
3 Col. Symmes ſettlements d fo - le” 8 
ieee e nee Kuan ee ide; 
Vincennes and its vicinity, on the Wabaſh, 135, 50 do. 
| Kalkallies nbd 558585880 1190. 
| At Grand Ruiſfeau, village of St. Phillip and} _. 
| E „ ß pag 
| In 1790, there were, in the town of Vincennes, about 40 Ametican 


5 families, and 31 flaves; and on the Miſfifippi 40 American families and 


| 23 ſlaves, all included in the above eſtimate. On the Spaniſh or weſtern | 


fide of the Miſſiſippi there were, in 1790, about 1,800 ſouls, principally 
1 L097 ST ß ET nal oo ey 
Fack or THE CounTRY, Soi 1 To the remarks on theſe heads, 
| and PRopucTioxs. | | interſperſed in the deſcription of the 
rivers, we will add ſome obſervations from an anonymous pamphlet pub- 
liſhed not long fince, which we preſume are the moſt authentic, reſpect- 
ing that part of the country which has been purchaſed of the Indians, of 
any that have been given. OL TW. a 
© * The tribes which inhabit this country are the Piantias, on both fides the Miſſiſip- 
i—the Caſqueraſquias, on the Ilinois—the Piankaſhaws and other tribes on the 
| « abaſh—the.Shawaneſe, on the Scivto—the Delawares—the Miamas—the Ouit. 
| cons, Maſcontens, Sakies, Sioux, Mekekouakis—the Pilans, Powtowatamis, Meta, 
- , ques, Ottawas, Chipewas and Wiandots. The whole amounting to the above num- 
25 der. i | . a b ö N „ 
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The undiſtioguiſhed terms of admiration, that are commonly uſed in 
ſpeaking of the natural fertility of the country on the weſtern waters of 
| the United States, would render it difficult, without accufate attention in 

the ſurveys, to aſcribe a preference to any particular part; or to give 4 
;jaſt e e of the territory under conſideration, without the hazard 

of being ſuſpected of exaggeratiom: but in th we have the united opin- 
. Jon of the geographer, the ſurveyors, and every traveller that has been in- 

timately acquainted with the country, and marked every natural object 
with the moſt ſerupulous 'exaQrieſs—That flo part of the federal territory 

. unites ſo many advantages, in point of health, fertility, variety of produc- 
tion, and foreign intercourſe, as that tract which ſtretehes from the Muſ- 
Kingum to the Scioto and the Great Miami fivers“ . 


Colonel Gordon, in his journal, ſpeaking of a much larger ge 
of et 


country, in which this is incladed, and'makes unqueſtionably the 
part, has the following obſervation :—The country on the Ohio is ory 
where pleaſant, with large level ſpots of rich land; and remarkably heal- 
thy. One general remark of this nature will ſerve for the whole tract of 
the globe comprehended between the weſtern ſkirts of the Allegany moun- 
tains ; thence running ſouthweſtwardly to the diſtance of 500 miles to the 
Ohio falls; then croffing them northerly to the head of the rivers that 
empty themſelves into the Ohio; thence eaſt along the ridge that ſepa- 
rates the lakes and Ohio ſtreams, to French Creek. This country may, 
from a proper knowledge, be affirmed to be the moſt healthy, the moſt 
pleaſant, the moſt commodious and moſt fertile ſpot of earth, known to 
the European people“... F — et en LT. 
The lands on the various ſtreams above mentioned, which fall into 
the Ohio, are now more accurately known, and may be deſcribed with 
confidence and preciſion; They are interſperſed with all the variety of 
ſoil which conduces to pleaſantneſs of fituation, and lays the foundation fer 
the wealth of an agricultural and manufacturing people. Large level 
bottoms, or natural meadows, from 20 td 50 a in circuit, are every 
Where found bordeting the rivers, and variegating the country in the inte- 
| rior parts. Theſe afford as rich a foil as can be imagined, and may be re- 


duced to proper cultivation with very little labour. Tt is ſaid, that in 


many of theſe bottoms, a man may cleat af acre a day, fit for planting 
with Indian corn; there being no under wood; and the trees, grow- 
ing very bigh and large, but not thick together, need nothing but gird- 
FFC 28 234/20 n e ; UF TRE ord £45 


eG 2 The prevailing growth of timber and the more uſeful trees are, maple 
or ſugar tree, ſycamore, black and white taalberry, black and white walnut, 
duttefnut, cheſuut; White, black, Spaniſh, mar Worn hiecory, cher- 
ry, buckwood or horſe cheſuut, 3 elm, eucumber tree, lynn 
tree, gum tree, iron wood, aſh; aſpin, ſaffafras, crab apple tree, paypaw or 
cuſtard apple, a variety of plum trees, nine bark ſpice, and leather wood 
buſhes. - "Dit Parſotis meafured' a black walnut tree, near the Muſ- 
Ekingum, whoſe circumference;'at five feet from the ground, was 22 feet. 
1 * A gentleman who has vitited this country ſuppoſes this account is a little. too 

| highly embelliſhed. He acknowledges that it is a very fine country, but thinks that 
there are other parts of the weſtern unſettled country wl ich udite at leaf as mauy 


if not more advantages, than the tract above mentiones.” ' 


Nn 


bk 
4 
b 


4 . that this commueation or route, is chimerical,. 
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| A Geamore, near the ame N meafured 44 foet 4n * 
e diſtance from the ground. White and black oak, and cheſnut, with 
molt of the above-mentioned timbers, grow large and plenty npon the þigh 
grounds. Both the high and low lands produce vaſt quantities of natural 
rapes of various kinds, of which the ſettlers univerſally make a ſufficiency 
25 their own confumprion o rich red vine, It ĩs aſſerted i in the old ſet · 
tlement of St. Vincent, where they have had e to try it, that 
e will render this wine preferable to moſt of the European wines, 
eh is faid to be the natural pradu&ion 1 en and te AD 
in great perfection. os | 
The fagar maple i is the moſt valuable tree, for ; an inland _ | 
Any number of inhabitants may be forever ſupplied with a ſufficienc 
ſugar, by pr eſerving a few. trees. for the uſe of each family. A tree will 
ield 5 ten pounds of ſugar a year, and the ow + is very trifling, 
| mes ſap i is extracted in the months of February and March, and granu- 
lated, * the ſimple operation. of boiling, "9. a ſugar equal 10 flavour and 
whitene $.t0. the beſt Muſeovado-. 
Spring jp. of excellent water abound in every part of. this territory i and 
ſmall and large ſtreams, for mills and other purpoſes, are aftyally interſperſ- 
. n 98% hex here: þ5 wo eee 1 of the-conveniencies of 


EN: little waſte land is to he found in any part of this pet of coun- 
There are no ſwamps. but ſuch as ena be readily drained, and made 

| into arable and meadow cet and though the hills are frequent, they are 
gentle and ſwelling, no where high or incapable of tillage. They are of 2 


deep, eee e = 


to the prodection of wheat, rye, indigo, tobacco, &c. . 
The communications between this uur and the fra, will be dia- 
cipally 1 =; be four a Ny ee it Tak wn 
i © route through the Scioto 5 to Erie, 
fo to the riyer Hudſon ; which has been already deſeribed- 
2. The paſſage up the Ohio and Mon to the portage aboxe-- 
mentioned, which leads to the navigable waters of the Potomack. This 
portage is thirty miles, and will probably be rendered much leſs by the 
execution of the plans now, on Pot for peng the navigation of thoſe 
| W . . 
3. The Great Kankewas, — 5 falls jo the Ohio from the Yin . 
ginia W between the Hockhockitg and the Scioto, opens an extenſixe 
cg from the ſoutheaſt, and leaves M4 118 es portage from the 
navigabl e waters of James River, 1 in Vi his communication, for 
the country between Muſkingum and $dioto, ) will probably be more uſed 
than any other, for the exportation of manufactures, and other light and 
valuable articles; and, eſpecially, for the importation of foreign. commodi- 
ties, which may he brought from the Cheſapeak to the Ohio much cheaper 
than they are now carried. from en to Carliſſe, and the orher 
thick lettled back counties of Pennſylvania . 
; But the eurrent down the Ohio and Milliippi, For heavy — 16 | 
tha uit the Florida and Wa ind markets, fack « as b dann, flour, beef, 
4 lumber, 
OS | rn of .muc ſerie, and 2 great ware in this county wer 
n "4 * 
1 VV 
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Jamber,: &c. will be ware frequently loaded than any ſtreams on etch 


The diſtance from the Scioto to the Miſhfippi js 8c miles; from theace 
10 the ſea is 900. This whole courſe is eafily fun ip 15 days; and the 
paſſage up thoſe rivers is not {ſo difficult as las uſually been repreſented. 
It is found, by late experiments, that ſails are ufed to great advantage 
againſt the current of the Qhio; and it is worthy of obſervation, that 


in all probability ſteam boats will be found to do iafibite {ervice is all dur 


extenſive river navigation. L e , OW ISy LANES 

„Phe deſgs of Congreſs and of the Ohio Company is, chat the ſet- 
tlemepts ſhall proceed tegularly down the Ohio; and narthward to Lake 
Erie. And it is probable that nat many years will elapſe; before the 
whole country above Miami will he te 66-16 degree of cultivation, 
which will exhibit all its latent beanties, and: juſtify thoſe deſcriptions" of 


travellers which have ſo often made it the garden of the world, the feat of 


weak, and the centre of a gieat empire 
Animals; &c.] # No country is better ſtocked with wild game of 

every kind. Innumetable herds of deer and wild cattle are ſheltered 
in the groves; and fed in the extenſive bottoms that every where abaund-; 


an unqueſtionable proof of the great fertility of the ſail. , Turkies, geaſe, 


. ducks; fwans; teal; pheaſants; partridges, & c. are, from obſervatian, believ- 


<d to be in greatet plenty here, than the tame poultry are in any part of 


the old ſettlements iy America. 


The rivers are well Goped with äh of various kinds, and many of 


them of afi excellent quality: They are generally large, thaugh of differ- 
"ent ſizes 5 the car fiſh; yhich, is the largeſt; and of a delicious flavour, 
innighs Ga eee, 4.04 3 iba be 


AnTievitins and Queodrtins.} The fumbes of old farts; found 


in this weſtern country, are the admiration” of the curious, and à matter 
of much ſpeculation! They are moſtly of an oblang farm; ſiniated on 
ftrang; well choſen ground, and contigidus to waters When, by whom, 

ang for, what parpoſty theſe were thtown up, is uncertain. They are un- 
doubtedly der y ancient; às there is nat the leaſt viſible difference in the 
ige or fize-of thie timber growing ot or within theſe farts, and that which 
. grows without; and the oldeſt-natives bays Joſt all tradition reſpectiag 
them. . Dr. Cutler, who has acchrately examined the trees on theſe forts, 
and which he thinks, from appeatances, are the ſecond grouth, is of opin- 
jon that they: fnuſt haye been' built upwards of 1000 years ago! They 
- tauſt have been the efforts of a people much more devoted io lahaur than 
the preſent race of Indians; and it is difficult to conceiye bow they could. 
be Conſtructed without the uſe of ifon fools: At à confenient diſtance 


tom cheſe always ſtands a mall monzd of earth thrown hp in the fotmh of 


n pyramid, and ſeems in ſome meaſure proportioned to the ſie of its ag 
| jaceat Cane. Qn examination, they e been found. to 7 A 
challey fubſtance, ſüppoſed to he bones, and of the huipay kind , 
Under this head we may mention theextenſitengadaws; of as the French 
_ fall them Prairie; which anſwet to What, im the fouthera ſtates, are call- 
ed Savaninas: They ate à fich plain;-without trees, and. covered with 
graſs: Some of theſe, between Sts Vincennes and the Miſfippi, are 30 
dar 40 miles in extent. In paſſing thegi, as fat as the eye can reach there 
is act a tree th be feen ; hub there is plenty of lest, wild cattle, bears, and 
e . e wolves, 
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Wolves, and innanterable: Soo of turkies ; theſe with tie. green gaſh 
rr pro | 

- FoxTs.]- The poſts Liv rt for the — of the frontiers, are 
as follow, viz. Lawrence, Wayne, Recovery, and perhaps a number more, 
Franklin, on French creek—Harmar, at the mouth of Muſkingum Stu- 
ben, at the rapids of the Ohio Fayette, Hamilton, Knox, ee St. 
Clair, Marietta, and St. Vincennes. See tke map. 

GovERrNMENT, &c.] By an ordinance of PP. paſſed on the 
5 1th of July, 1787, this country, for the purpoſes of temporary govern- 
ment, was erected into one diſtrict, ſubject, however, 10 a ben when | 
-eircumſtances ſhall make it expedient. 
In the ſame ordinance it is provided, chat Congiels ſhall appoint a | gov- | 
_ ernor, whoſe: commiſſion. mall continue in force three years, unleſs foon- 
er revoked. 

The governor woſt reſide im the. dil, and have a Geehold eſtate 
therein, in roo0-acres of land, while in the exercife of his office. © 
Congreſs, from time to time; are to appoint a ſecretary, to continue in 
office four years, unleſs ſooner removed, who muſt reſide in the diſtrict, 

and have an eſtate of 500 acres. of land, while in office. 
I The buſinefs of the ſecretary is, to keep and preſerve the acts and laws 
5 of the legiſlature, and the public records of the diſtrict, and the proceed- 
ings of the governor, in his executive department; and to tranſmit au- 
chentic copies of ſuch aQts en ee War fix months, to the ſec- 
-retaty- of Congrefs. | 
i The ordinance provides that Congrels ſhall appoint: three dans poſſeſl. 
ed each of 500 acres of land in the diſtrict in Which they are to reſide, and 
to hold their commiſſions during good behaviour, any two of whom ſhall 
form a court, which ſhall have a common lau juriſdiction. Tbe 
governor and judges are authorized to adopt and publiſh in the diſ- 
trict, ſuch laws of the original ſtates, criminal and civil, as may be 
- neceſſary and beſt ſuited to the circumſtances of the diſtrict, and report 
them to _ Congrets, and, if approved, they ſhall. continue in force, till the 
organization of the ge ral aſſembly of the diſtrict, who ſhall have author- 
ity to alter them. 8 governor is to command the militia, and appoint 
and commiſſion their officers, except en. officers, uhy are to be — 
pound; and commiſhoned by Congreſs. | 

Previouſly to the organization. of the n the ——— 1 to ap- 
point ſuch magiſtrates and civil officers; as ſhall be e eee for 

dhe preſervation of peace and order.. 

So ſoon as there ſhall. be 5000 free male inhabitants of full age, in the 
diltria, they ſhall: receive authority to elect repreſentatives, one for every 
oo free male inhabitants, to repreſent them in the general aſſembly; the 
repreſentation to increaſe progreſſively with the number of free male in- 
habitants till there be 25 repreſentatives; aſter which the number and 
proportion of the repreſentatives ſhall be regulated by the legiſlature. A 
- repreſentative mult poſſeſs, in fee ſimple, 200 acres of land, and be a refi- 
dient in the diſtrict, and muſt have been a citizen of the United States, 
or a reſident in the diſtrict, three years preceding his election. An elector 
+ mult have 50 acres of land in the diſtrict, muſt have been a citizen of one 

„ W reſident in the _—_ or muſt my the ſame. 


_ 
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Freehold and have been two years a reſident in the diſtri. The erke. - 


atives, when duly elected, are to continue in office two years. 
The general afſembly, or legiſlature, ſhall confiſt of the governor, login © 
lative council and 4 of repreſentatives. Phe legiflative council ſhalt 
conſiſt of five members, to continue in office five years, unleſs ſooner re- 
moved by Congreſs. Three make a quorum. © The council are to be 


thus appointed : the governor and repreſentatives, when met, ſhall nom- - 


inate ten perſons, refidents in the diſtrict, and each poſſeſſed: of a freehold 


in 500 acres of land, and return their names te OPEN who ſhall _—_ 


and commiſſion five of them to ſerve as aforeſaid. 

All bills paſſed by a majority in the houſe, and in bunch mall be re · 
r, to the governor for his aſſent; but no bill, or legiſſative act whatever | 
ſhall be of force without his aſſent. The governor ſhall have power to 
convene, prorogue, and diſſolve the e alſam bl, when, in his e 
it ſhall be expedient. 

The legiflature, when organized, ſhall have authority, 105 joint ballot, 

to elect a delegate to Congreſs, who ſhall have a ſeat in Congreſs with * 
right of debating; but nat of voting, during this temporary government. 
And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and els 
liberty, which form the baſis whereon theſe republics, their Jaws and con- 
ſtitutions, are erected; to fix and eſtabliſh thoſe principles as the baſis of 

all laws, conftitutions and governments, which forever hereafter ſhall be 


formed inthe ſaid territory; te provide alſo for the eftabliſhment of ſtate . 


and pernianent government therein, and for their admiſfion to ſhare in the 
federal councils on an equal footing with the original ſtates, at as 1 _ 
riods as may be conſiſtent with the general intereſt; - 

+ © Tt is hereby ordained and declared by the authority: e That 
the following makes ſhall be confidered as articles of compact, between 
the original lates and the people, and ſtates in the ſaid territory; and for- 
ever remain unalterable, unleſs by common conſent; to wit: 

1 « Article 1ſt. No perſon, demeaning himſelf in a peaceable and order. 


1 manner, ſhall ever he moleſted on een af hrs den of worlhip or re- 


ligious ſentiments in the hid territery. 

„ Article 2d. The inhabitants of the ſaid. territory wall always be en-. 
titled to the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus, and of the trial by jury, 
of a proportionate repreſentation of the people in the legiſlature,” and of ju- 
dicial proceedings, according to the courſe of the common law: all 


ſhall be bailable unleſs for capital offences, where the proof ſhall be evident 


or the preſumption great: all fines ſhall be moderate, and no cruel or unuſual 
puniſhment ſhall be inflicted; no man ſhall be deprived of his liberty or p 


erty but by the judgment of his peers, or of the law of the land; and ſhot "I 


| the public exigences make it neceſſary for the common preſervation to take 
any perſon's property, or to demand his particular ſervices, full compen- 
fation ſhall be made for the fame ; and in the juſt preſervation of the rights 
and property, it is underſtood and declared, that no law ought ever to be 
made, or have force in the ſaid territory, that ſhall in any manner whatever - 
Interfere with, or affect private contracts or engagements bona fide ne 
without fraud previouſly formed. 
«© Article 3d. Reli 
a government and the happineſs of mankind, ſchools and the means of 
3 * E the utmoſt good faith ſhall my 
ke 0 3 Ja: 


gion, morality and knowledge, being e to 


. 


r 


te. The thhabitarits and ſettlers j in the 
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be dbſeryed towards the. Lädlians; their lands and property ſhall 66yer bs 
A taken from them without their conſent; and in their propetty, rights and 
Tiberiy, they final never Be inyaded or diſturhed,, unleſs in jult waa la vfl 
Wars authorized by Congreſs ; but laws founded in juſtice and h 
| ſhall from dme to time be made; for preventing wrongs being done 26 r 
| and for: preſerying peace and friendſhip with then. 
„ Aiticle 4th.” The faid territory; and the States which Fe be bannt, | 
14 wherein, ſhall foreyer remain à part of this eonfederacy of the United 
Brates of America, ſuhzeck to the articles of confederation, and to ſach al- 
terations therein as ſhall be conſtitutionally made j and to all the acts and 
Wee of the United States in 3 aſſembled; con formible there- | 
id territory ſhall he ſubje&-tb pay 
2 pare of the federal — contratted, of to be contracted, and a we | 
 kwonab of the £5. of government tb be apportioned on them by 
ankle po of 0 Fe "the ſame common rule nd enki rev aps 
pertiohments thereof ſhall be made ön the other ſtates; and the taxes for 
paying their proportion, ſhall be laid and jevitd by the authority and direcs 
3 the legiſlatures of the diftri& ox giſtricts, 'or new ſtates, a8 in the 
nal ſtates, within the time agreed npom ws the United States, in Con- 
| gre Aſfempled. The legiſlatures of thoſe i „ or new-ſtates; ſhall ne. 
er interfere with the primaty diſpofal of the foi by the Vaited States, ift 
Obugreſs aſſembled; nor with any. regulations Cbngreſs may find neceſſary 
for ſecuring tlie title in ſuch ſoil to the bona; fide purchaſets. No tak ſhall 
be impoſed on lands the property uf the United — and in no cafe ſhall 
- nonreſident proprietots be taxed higher than reſidents, The navigabld 
waters leading into the Miſhſippi and St. Lawrende, and the 5 
| paces between the ſame; ſhall be eommon highways, : and forever free; as 
well 16 the inhabitants of the ſaid territory, 28 to the citizens of the Uni- 
tedl States; and thoſe of any gthef ſtates that may be admitted. arne 
confederacy, without any tax, impoſt or duty thergfar. 
Aftiele sch. There ſhall Je formed is the faid fertitoryy a6t eſs 
| chun three, nor more than five ſtates; and the boundaries of the ſtates, 
AS Wes as * inia ſhall alter her act of ſeſſton and conſent to the fame; 
| fixed and eſtablilbed as follows, vize the weſters fate in 
4 ad ver territory, ſhall be bounded 6n the Miſhſippi, the Ohio aid 
Wibalh rivers ; 'a direct line drawn from "the Wabaſh and Poſh 
Vincents due north to the territorial line between the United Statey 
and Canada, and by the ſaid territorial Une to the Lake of the Woods 5 
zad Mißlippi. Ie middle "Rate ſhall be bounded by the fad direcb 
line; the Wabaſh from Poll Vincents to the Ohio; by the Ohio by 
4 direkt line 'drawn due north from the -month of the Great Miami to 
the ſaicl territorial line; and by the ſaid territorial line. The eaſtern ſlats 
ſhall be bounded by the laſt mentioned ditect line, the Ohio, Pennfylva⸗ 
nia, and the faid Se line : Provided however, and it is further un- 
derſtood and declared, that the boundaries bf theſe three ſtates Kall be 
object ſo far to be altered, that if Congreſs herenfter ſhall ſind it expedis 
em; they ſhall Have authority to form one or (two ſtates, in that part of 
che faid territory which lies north of an eaſt and weſt line drawn through 
the foutherly bend or extreme H Lake Michigan; änd when any of the by 
- id fates hall have 60000 free inhabitants thereib fuck tate ſhall bg 
_ acnitipet 1 Ore? ger are . N — a” 
#3454 -« # AN — Nr 
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equal ſooting with the original ſtates in all reſpects whatever; and ſhall be 
at liberty to form a permanent conſtitution and ſtate government: Provi- 
died the conſtitution and government ſo to be formed ſhall be xepablican, 
and in conformity to the principles contained in theſe articles, and ſo far 
as it can be conſiſtent wich the general intereſt of the confederaey, ſuch. ad- 
miſſlon ſhall be allowed at an earlier period, and when there may be a leſs 
number of free iuliabitunts in the ſtate than 60, 00. e e HU 
Article 6th, There ſhall be neither ſlavery nor involuntary ſervi- 
tude im the ſaid territoty, otherwiſe than in the puniſhment of crimes, 
whereof the party ſtrall have beed duly convicted: Provided always, that 
er e eſcaping into the fame, from whom labour or ſervice is lawful- 
iy clalmed in any 6ne of the original Rates, ſuch/fugitive-may be lawfully 
reclaimed and eofiveyedt to the perſon claiming his or her or ſex- 
Buch is tHe preſent govetnment of the Weſtern Territory, and ſuch the 
tical obligations of the adventurers into this fertile and delightful part 
of the United States. rn e e 8 
In the ordinance of Congreſs, for the govetament of this territory, it d 
provided, that after the ſaid territory acquires à certain degree of popula- 
tion, it ſhall be divided. into ſtates. The eaſtern Rate, that is thus provi- 
ded to be made, is bounded on the great Miami on the welt, and by the 
Pennſylrania line on the eaſt. The centre of this ſtate will fall between 
the Scioto and the Hockhocking: At che mouth of one of theſe rivers 
will probably be the feat of government for this ſtate: and, if we may 
_ indulge the ſublime eontemplation of beholding' the whole territory of the 
. United States ſettled by an enlightened people, and continued under one 
extended government—on the rwer Ohio, and not far from this ſpot, will 
be the ſeat of empire for the whole dominion. This is central to the -. 
whole; it wilf beft accommodate every patt; iis the moſt pleaſant, ang 
probably the moſt MHH... A 
Fnhe ſettlement of this country has been checked, for ſeveral years paſt, 
by the unhappy, Indian war, an amicable termination of which took place 
on the 3d of Auguſt, 1795, when a treaty was formed at Grenville, be- 
tween major general Anthony Wayne, on the part of the United States, 
and the Chiefs of the following tribes of Indians, viz. the Wyandots, Del- 
awares, Shawanoes, Ottawas, Chippewas, Putawatimes, Mianus, Eelriver, 
Weeas, Kiekapoos, Pian-Kaſhaws and Kaſkaſkias... 
By the third article of this treaty the Indians cede to the United States, 
for a valuable conſideration, all lands lying. eaſtward and ſouthward-of 
a a line © beginning at the mouth of Cayahoga river, and running thenee up 
the ſame to the portage between that and the Tuſcarawas branch of the 
Muſkingum; thence down. that branch to the croſſing place above Fort 
Lawrence; thence weſterly to a fork of that branch of the great Miami 
river, running into the Ohio, where commences the portage between the 
Miami of the Ohio, and St. Mary's river, which is a branch of the Mia. 
mi of the lake; thence a weſterly courſe to Fort Recovery, which ſtands 
on a branch of the Wabaſh, then e e in a direct line to the Ohio, 
ſo as to interſect that river oppoſite the mouth of Kentucky or Cattawa 
river. Sixteen tracts of land of ſix and twelve miles ſquare, interſperſ- 
Ee at convenient diſtances in the Indian country were by the fame treaty 
geded to the 2 for the convenience of keeping up * 
| 5 n 4 1 and 


ee e eee between the parties. For the hugo of theſe 
Hach, &c. ſee the map. 1 l ins. 
The United States on their. parts 4 reling ans er price to "ods 
Fa lands northward of the river Ohio, — of the Miſſiſppi, and 
weſtward and ſouthward of the Great Lakes and the waters uniting them 
according to the boundary line agreed on by the United States and the 
king of Great Britain, in the treaty of peace made between them in the 
year 1783: But from this relinquifhment by the United States the fol- 
owing tracts of land are explicitly excepted.: 1ſt. The tract of 1 5% 
acres near the rapids of the Ohio river, which has been aſſigned to general 
Clark, for the uſe of himſelf and his warriors. 2d. The poſt of St. Vin- 
cennes on the river Wabaſh; and the lands adjacent; of hich the Indian 
title has been extinguiſhed; gd. The land at — other places in poſſeſſion of 
the French people and other white ſettlers among them, "of which the Indian 
title has been | extinguiſhed, as mentioned in the third article; and 4th. 
The poſt of Fort Maſſac towards the mouth of the Ohio. To which, kv. 
eral parcels of land ſo excepted, the ſaid. tribes relinquiſh all che title and 
claim which they or any of them may have. 
Goods to the value of 20,009 dollars were delivered. the kene at the 
time this treaty was made ; and thence forward every year, goods, to the 
amount of q, 500 dollars, at ſirſt coſt in the United States, are to be de- 
livered to the Indians at ſome convenient place porthward of the Ohio. 
A trade has been opened, ſince this treaty, by a law of Congreſs, with 
the forementioned tribes of Indians, on a liberal footing, whieh promiſes to 
dive eee to 5 175 and een 9 to 5 a Ahahitants. 
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"HIS extenfiye diviſion is bolded monk; by Penn, wits md 1 he 
| ' Ohio river ; weſt, by the Miſhlippi ; ſouth by Eat and Weſt Flor- 
2 z eaſt, by the Atlantic Ocean and the Delaware ſtate. It is interſeQ- 
ed in a N. E. and 8, W. direction by the range of Allezany mountains, 
Which give riſe to many noble rivers, which fall either into the Atlantic 
on the eaſt, of the Miſfilippi on the welt. From the ſea-eoaſt, 60, 80, 2 and 
51 ſome parts 100 miles back towards the mountains, the country, general. 
ly ſpeaking, is nearly a dead Jevel, and 4 oy large proportion of it is cove 5 
ered, in its natural ſtate, with pitch pines. In tlie neighbourhood of 5 
nant waters, which abound in this level country, the inhabitants are fickly, 5 
In the back, hilly and mountainous country, they's are as Spree as in * 5 
ed © re he Þ e 155 ; 
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number of- ſlaves in the United States. The influence of ſlavery has 

duced a very diſtinguiſhing feature in the general character of the in- 

ts, which, though now diſcernible to their diſadvantage, has been 

| eee. and meliorated by the benign effects of the revolution, and the 
reſs of liberty and humanity. 

Pe The following may be conſidered as the Wee productions of this di. 
2 tobacco, rice, indigo, wheat,” corn, cotton, tar, pitch, ITO 
1 lumber. 

In this diſtri is fixed the permanent fear of hag” goverament. 


hits 
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| Strvarion AND Exrenr, x 
Miles... ; Sg. Miles. 


Length 134 37* 3, and 39% 44 N. lat. 14.0 
- Breadth Pena 2 and 4 30' W. ba. 5 SR. 


OUNDED north, by Pennſylvania; eaſt, by 


| Bounpanits.] B Delaware ſtate, and the Adantic Occan ; fourh | 


and well, by Virginia. 


- Civic Divisions _ Thi State is divided into 19 counties, 11 


Porr Arion. which are on the We rn and 885 on the 
Eaſtern ſhore of Cheſapeak Bay. 


* Counties. Wo. Inhab. Counties, = - 15% Me Inka. 
"Harford 1ᷣ4,976 bel. 5555 Ia 
| Baltimore 25,434 Kent 54136 
I ͤDo. Town & Preeincts 13,593 | 2 Queen Ann 15,46 
Ann Arundel 22,598 3 Caroline 9,5 
Frederick 30,91 8 Tabor 13,084 
340 | Allegany e 8 Somerſet 15,610 
Waſhington : SEO | Dorcheſter 15,875 
Montgomery 18,0 0 ⁵ [l Worceſter 11,640 
8 Prince George 211,344 yr F — 
I Calvert 38. 6582 Eaſtern Shore 107,639 
Charles Ob Walen Shore 212,089 


[St. Mary's 15,344 — 
1 1 80 Torl i in the Rate eee 
10 Total A 212,089 e 


Number of Slaves in the ſtate £04,046, * 
Each of the counties ſends four repreſentatives to the houſe of dele. 


| Eee eee city of Apnapolis, and down of Baltimore, . 


each two. 

Bars and Rivess.] Cheſapeak Bay, as, we hae already bibel, di 
vides this ſtate into the eaſtern and weſtern diviſions... This bay, re 
3s the largeſt in the United States, was particularly deſcribed. in the gener. 
al account of the United States. It affords many good fiſheries, and is 


remarkable for the excellency of i its crabs, and alſo for a particular ſpecies | | 


S wh lack, called canvas back, In a ems view, it is of; im. 
| menſe 


This diſtrict of the Union contains upwards: of 1,900,000 inhabitants, 
of whom 648,439 are flaves, which is thirteen-fourteenths of the whole 


and Patomak half of which is in Maryland and hi 


586 MARTLAND. 


_ menle * to the ſtate; It reee ves a number of th Mom 


the eaſtetn ſhore ia Maryland, among other ſmaller ones; it — 
moke, Nanticoke, e ee Cheſter aud Elk riters From the forth, 
the rapid Sufquelianhah from the welt; Patapſeo,: Severn, Patuxent 
in Vitginia. Except 
che Suſquehanfiah and As theſe are ſmall. rivers. Patapfeo river 
is but about 30 or 40 yards wide at the ferry juſt before it empties into 

the baſon upoh which Baltimore ſtands: Its: — is in Volk county in 


Fennſylvania. Tts-courſe is ſquthwardlyz till it reaches Elkridge landing, 


about eight miles weſtward of Baltimore; it then turns eaſtwardy in à broad 
bay - like fireainy by Baltimore, which it leaves or! thEnortli; tad pales Into | 


the Cheſapeak. 


Phe entrance into Bantimore Härböür, ae 2 mile below Fell's Point, 
is hardly piſtol ſhot. acroſs, and of courſe may be eaſily defended: againſt 
naval force. 

Severn is 2 ſhort, 1 FRG" % river, paſſing. by Annapolis, which it 
leaves to the ſouth, emptyitg,” by à bfoad mduth, into the Cheſapeak. 

"Patuxent is a larger river than the Patapſco. It riſes in Ahn Arundel 
county, and runs ſouthdaftwaidly; and then. ealt into the bay, 15 or 20 


miles north of the mouth of Patomak. There are ſeveral fmall rivers, 


ſuch as: Wicocomico Eaſtern Brauch, Mondcafy and Cotcgocheague, 


which empty into Patomak river from the Maryland fide. 


Fact or THE CounTay, CLiMATE, | Eaſt of the blut ridge of 
+: - Sor. any PxoDuUcrTiONs;. r swains, which ſtretches 
beet he ana dar yr var. hard like 2 the Dathorn 

ſtates, is generally level and free of ſtones ; ind appears to have beer made 
much in the ſame way; of courſe the ſoil mult be ſimilar, and the. natural 
ann not remarkably different. | 

The ground is unifotmly level and low; i moſt of the esdeties on the 


 eaſterri ſhore, and conſequently coveretl id many places with ſtagnutt wa- 
ter; except where it is interſełtett by nufittou creeks. Here allo ate large 


tracts df marſh, which during the day; Mad the atmoſphere with vapout, 
that falls in dew, in the'cloſe of the furamer and fall ſeaſous whielt afe 
fickly.. The fpring and fainmer are moſt healthy, 

I be ſoil of the god land in Marylagd is of Tok a hablite afid q quality 


as to produce from 12 to 16 buſhels of wheat, or from 20 to 30 Label | 
of Indian corn pet aerei Ten buſhels of wheat, and 15 buſhels of corn 


yo acre may be the annual average crops ih the ſtate at large. 


Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple cbtamotlities. Tobaces'is- y 
tnktifuted i in ſets, by negroes in the following manner: the ſeed is 1 4 


in beds of fine mould, and tranſplanted the beginning of May. The plants 
| are ſer ar the diſh@n> bf Mes d. folr/fter Rom each other, and are hilled 
and kept continually free of weeds, When us navy leaves have ſhot out 
bes the foil will noutifh to advantages, the top of the plam is broken off, 
Which prevents its growing higher. It is ey kept clear of Votms, 
and the ſuckers, which put up Between the leaves, 2 taken off at proper 


times, till the plant arrives at perſdckion; which-is in Auguſt. When the 


leaves turn of a brewäiſh colour; and begin to be ſpotted; the plant is cut 
do and hung sp te dry, after Raving ſweat in heaps one night. When 


it dan be handed without cruinbling, which is always in moiſt weather, the = 


e e from the ſtalks ad tied in bundles and packed for oi 


pormtien 
' | \ 


tation in hogſhtads. contaidifig; doo or 90 pounds. No' fuckers: nor 
ound jeayes are allowed to be merchantable; Am indaſtrious perſon may 
— 4 6, ne of toþaces) {which yigld :) ane four —_— 
corn. p ee 
In the interior e on the eplands,, confiderable quantities of 


| ant fide are raiſed: As long ago as 175 lc in the month of October, no 


leſd than 60 Wagons, once with faxieede came down to Baltimore froin 
the back country, 


Two articles are lid to de . to 8 viz. the genuine tohit 
x Wen which grows in Kent, Queen Ann's and Talbot eeunties, on the 


eaſtern ſhore, and which degenerates in other places ; and the bright dite's 


Foot tobacco, which is produced at Ellcidge, on the Patuxent, on the 
weſtern ſhore. | 


A ai ght grain and eafily rives into ſtaves, for exportation. . The black 
1 is in demand fot eabigets, tables, and other furnitute. The ap- 


ples of this ſtate are large, but mealy; their peaches plenty and od. | 


From theſe the inhabitants diſtil cyder brandy and peneli brandy : 
The foreſts abound with nuts of various kinds, which are colledively 
cilled nal. On this maſt vaſt numbers of ſwine are fed, which-run-wild 
in the woods. Theſe ſwine, when fatted, are caught;.. killed, barrelied 
and-exported in great quantities. This traffie formerly was carried on to 
a very confidefable extent. Douglas ſays, that * in the year 1733, which 
| Was 2 good. maſting year, one gentleman, a . and merchant, i in en 
ginin, ſalted up 3,000 barrels of pork; _ 
| e and CARAT EA.] The population of this ſtate i b 0006 
kibited in the foregoitig table. By that it appears that the number of in- 


habitants in tile ſtats, including the negroes, is 319,728 ; which-is nearly 


23 for every ſquare mile; The inhabitants, except in the populous towns, 
| liveon their plantations, often ſeveral miles diſtant from each ether. T's 

an inhabitant of the middle, and eſpecially of the eaſtern ates; which are 
thiekly populyced, they appear to liye very retired and unſocial lives. The 
effects of this comparative ſolitude are viſible in the countenances, as well 
as in the manners and greſs of many of the country people. The inhab- 


itants of the populous towns, and thoſe from the country who have inter- 


_ Eourſe with them are in their manners and cuſtoms genteel and agreeable. 
That pride Which grows on ſlavery, and is habitual to thoſe, who, from 
thats infancy are taught to believe and to feel their ſuperiority, is a viſible 


c haracteriſtie of the iijhabitants of Maryland. But with this character: 
iſtic we muſt not fail to connect chat of hoſpitality to ſtrangers, which is 


_ equally tmiverſal and obribus. Many of the women poſſeſs. all the amia- 
* and mariy of the elegant accbmpliſnments of their ſex. 

The inhabitants are made up of various nations of many di ferent relig- 
tous ſentiments; few general obſervations, therefore, of a characteriſtical 
kind Will apply. It may be ſaid, however, with great truth, that they are 


| in general very federal, and friends to good government. They owe little 


money as a ſtate, and are willing and able to tliſcharge their debts... Their 


eredit is very good q and Aihenh they haye ſo great a proportion of flaves, 
| yet a nümbier of influential gentlemen have evinced their humanity: and 
. - their diſpoſition to aboliſh ſo * a traffic, by forming themielves 


ym Welety for the abolition of "_ ſlavery. 


Can 
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Cuter Towns. ] Axvaroris (city) is the capital of Maryland, 1 
we wealthieſt town of its ſize in America. It is ſituated at the mouth 
| Severn river, on a healthy ſpot, 30 miles ſonth of Baltimore. It is a 
plate of little note in the commercial world. The houſes, about 260 in 
number, are generally'large and elegant; indicative of great wealth. The 
number of inhabitants does not exceed 2000. The defign of thoſe who | 
planned the city, was to have the whole in the form of a circle, with 
the ſtreets like radii, begi nning at the centre where the ſtate-houſe 
ſtands ; and thence diverging in every direction. The principal part of 
the buildings are arranged. chewed to this plow: "TW" Wr ouſe is Fat 
a e building. LE. þ 25 
. TIMORE has had che moſt: rapic growth « any town on uhh 9 
| nent, and is the fourth in fize in the United States. It lies in lat. 
211, on the north fide of Patapſco river, around what is called the B fo, 
in which the water, at common tides, is about five or ſix feet deep. 
timore is divided into the town and Fell's Point, by a creek, over Moot 
are th bridges; but the houſes extend, in'a ſparſe ſituation, from one to 
the other. At Fell's Point the water is deep enough for ſhips of burden; 
but ſmall veſſels only go up to the town. The ſituation of the town is 
low and was formerly unhealthy; but the increaſe of houſes, and of courſe} 
of ſmoke, the tendency of which is to deſtroy or to diſpel damp and un- 
þ ve rye vapours;' and the improvements that have been made, partic- 
ly that of paving the ftreets, have rendered it tolerably healthy. The 
| ſes were numbered in 1787, and found to be 1955 3 aboũt 1200 of 
— were in the town, and the reſt at Fell's Point. The preſent num - 
ber much exceeds this. Tbe nuinber of warechouſes/and ſtores in 1787 
was 164, and of churches nine, which „ to German Calviniſts and 
Lutherans, ' Epiſcopalians, Preſ Catholies, Baptiſts, 
Methodiſts, Quakers, Nicolites or New "or New Grier The number of 1 in- 
habitants in the town and precincts, according to the cenſus of 1790 was 
13, 503. There are many very reſpectable families in Baltimore, who 
live genteely, are hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and maintain a friendly and im- 
proving intercourſe with each other. The majority of the inhabitants, 
recently collected from almoſt all quarters of the world, e in their hab- 
its, their manners and their religion. FH 
Market-ſtreet is the principal ſtreet in the townz and runs nearly eaſt 
and weſt, a mile in length, pms with the water. This is croſſed by 
ſeveral other ſtreets leading from the water, a aumber of which, particu- 
Jarly Calvert, South, and Gay ſtreets, are ae built. North and eaſt of 
the towu the land riſes and affords a ine —_ & of the town and bay. 
Belvidere, the ſeat of Col. Howard, exhibits a eie The town 
che point— the ſhipping both in the baſon and at Fell's Point the bay 
as far as the eye can reach riſing ground on the right and left of the har. 
bour a grove of trees on the declivity at the right—a ſtream of water 
—_— over the rocks at the foot of the hill on the left, al ee to | 
mplete the beauty and grandeur of the proſpe&t. | 
ere is a bank eſtabliſhed in this town with a capital of $00,000 dol- 
Rath. eds the name of The Maryland Bank. There is, Lolide, a branch of the 
Bank of the United Sw 4 225 r has bear been ted in 


his town. | N 
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Some judgment. may be formed of the amazing trade of this place from 
the number of veſſels which were obſerved to paſs up to Baltimore in the 
year 1795, which were 109 ſhips, 162 brigs and ſnows, 350 ſchooners 
and [loops, 5464 bay craft.“ A battery and barracks have been con- 
- ah and ſome guns mounted, for the defence of this town, in caſe of 
anVanon. . ; NY Din Oey . CC 
. GzoRGETOWN ſtands on the bank of the River Patomak, about 160 
miles from its entrance into Cheſapeak Bay. The ground on which it 
ſtands is very broken, being a cluſter of little hills, which, though at preſs 
ent elevated conſiderably above the ſurface of the river, were probably at 
ſome former period overflowed, as at the depth of 8 or 10 feet below the 
ſurface, marine ſhells have been found. Dr. Martin concludes an ac- 
count of the climate and- diſeaſes: of this town, in the following words: 
T Upon the. whole, Georgetown and its vicinity may be conſidered as 
2 healthy part of America; and in any diſputes about the propriety-of the 

ſeat of the general government being fixed here, no objection can be 
urged againſt it on account of its diſeaſes .. 
FarpkRI CR TO Wx is a fine flouriſhing inland town, of upwards of 300 
houſes, built principally of brick and ſtone, and moſtly on one broad ſtreet. 
It is ſituated in a fertile country, about four miles ſouth of Catokton moun- 
tain, and is a place of conſiderable trade. It has four places for public 
worſhip, one for Preſbyterians, two for Dutch Lutherans and Calviniſts, 
and one for Baptiſts; beſides a public gaol, and a brick market-houſe. 
„Hacaxsrows is but little inferior to Eredericktown, and is ſituated in 
the beautiful and well cultivated valley of Conegocheague, and carries on 
a conſiderable trade with the weſtern country. Sin Log et 
Exxon is ſituated near the head of Cheſapeak Bay, on a ſmall river 
which bears the name of the town. It enjoys great advantages from the 


carrying trade between Baltimore and Philadelphia. The nude - waters ex- 


" Send to ³ð Q poop; 25, DES res nr 
- The city of Wag#1nGToON, in the territory of CoLumBra, was ceded, 
by the ſtate of Virginia and Maryland, to the United States, and by them 
eſtabliſhed as the ſeat of their government, aſter the year 1800. This city, 
which is now building, ſtands at the junction of the river Patomak and the 
Eaſtern Branch, latitude 380 53' north, extending nearly four miles up each, 
and including a tract of territory, exceeded, in point of convenience, ſa- 
lubrity, and beauty, by none in America. For although the land in 
general appears level, yet by gentle and gradual: ſwellings, a variety of 
elegant proſpects are produced, and a ſufficient deſcent formed for convey- 


ing off the water occaſioned by rain. Within the limits of the city e | 


great number of excellent ſprings; and by digging wells water of the 
quality may readily be had. Beſides, the never failing ſtreams, that now 
run through that territory; may alſo be collected for the uſe of: the-city. 
The waters of Reedy Branch, and of Tiber Creek, may be conveyed to the 
Prefident's houſe. The ſource of Tiber Creek is elevated about 236 feet 
above the level of the tide in ſaid creek. The perpendicular height of the 
ground on which the capital is to ſtand, is 78 feet above the 20 "pi 


* 3 3 5 . 3 "8 "Ho 
The value of exports from this thriving town increaſed, from the year ending . 


” "September 30, 1791, to that ending September 30, 1795, from 1,576,588 dollars 
+3% cents, to 5,542,051 dallars ba cents. „„ by ka Pro = WP 9 1 
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tide in Tiber Creek. W of Fiber Creek may, therefore, be con 
veyed to che capital, and, after watering that part of the city, may be def- 
eee purpoſes, 
; J b 
in America, being ſufficiently deep for the largeſt ſhips, for about four 
miles above its mouth, while the channel lies cloſe along the bank adjoia- 
ing the city, and affords à large and convenient hatbour. The Patomak, 
although only navigable for ſmall craft, for a conſiderable diſtande from its, 
banks net to the city (excepting about half 3 mile above the junction of 
the rivers) will neverthelefs/afford a capacious ſummer harbour; as — | 
inimenſe number eee ee channel, oppoſite to, and 
below: the city. 

The ſituation of this metrapolis is upon the great poſt road, 1 | 
from the northern and ſouthern extremities of the Union, and nearly ſo 
from the Atlantic and Pittſburg, upon the beſt navigation, and in the midſt 
of a commercial territory, probably the richeſt, and commanding the moſt 
extenſive internal reſource of any in America, It has therefqte many 
advantages to recommend it, as any eligible place for the permanent ſeat 
of the general government; and as. it 18 likely to be ſpeedily built, and 
otherwiſe improved, by the public ſpirited enterprize of the people of the 
United States, and even by foreigners, it may be expected to grow up with 
| hg of rapidity hitherto unparalleled in the annals of cities | 

The plan of this city appears to contaip ſome important improvements 
— the beſt Planned cities in the world, combining, in a nk 
able degree, convenience, «regularity, elegance of proſpe&, and a 

circulation of air. The poſitions of the different public edifices, and wes 
the ſereral | ſquares and areas of different ſhapes as they are laid down; 
were-firſt determined on the maſt advantageous s ground, commanding the 
moſt - extenſive proſpocts, and from their ſituation, ſuſceptible of ach 
| ements as either uſe or ornament may hereafter require, The 
wer will be ſituated on a moſt beautiful eminenee, commanding a 
complete view of every part of the city, and of a conſiderable part of yy 
country around. The Prefident's houſe will ſtand on a riſing: ground, 
 poſleſing a delightful water proſpect, together with oy view of 
che capitol, and the moſt material parts of the eity. Lines or avenues of 
direct communication, have been Cer — moſt diftant and 
important objects. Theſe tranſuerſe avenues, or diagonal ſtreets, are laid 
out on the moſt advantageous ground for pro and een, and . 
are caleulated not only to ee charming ts, but 
ee tn eee 9 > ore A orth and 
2 lines, interſected by others rutmibg due eaſt and weſt, make the 
diſtribution of the city into ſtreets, ſquares, &c. and thoſe lines have been 
fo combined as to meet at certain: en points, mitte the divergevt rennen, 
nee NLO the different ſquares or areas. 
The grand avenues and ſuch ſtreets as lead immediately to public places, 
are from 130 to 160 feet wide, and may be ee ker divided into 
foot-ways, 2 walk- planted with trees on each fide, ard a paved way far 
es. The other ſtreets are from 90 to 1 ro feet wide. ; 
xecute. this plan Mr. Ellicott drew a tree pievidioial line 
1 Obſerxation, whieh paſſes through the ares intended for che 5 
N capitol. This line he croſſed by e HO due eb pond, 
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1793, 3.665,05 5 dolls. 50 cents; 2794, 5.686, 190 dolls. 50 cents ; 
2797 5817,37 dolls 85 cents. by ae 


Rer1ic10n.] The Roman Catholics, who were the- Guſt ſettlers in 


+ BEMIN&RIES OF LiBAgNING, &c.] Waſhington academy in Somerſee | 


ment to the law, polled in 7784, increaſed the number of truſtees from x 


MAD $6 ole ti Heal x e OT bars e wh ty 
Ia 1982, 2 college was inſfitutef at Cheſtertown, in Kent county, and 
was honoured with che name of WASsUsrOA ColLsox, aker Preſident 


Waſhington. It is under the management of 24 viſitors" or governors; 


with eee Vacancies, and bold eſtates whoſe yearly: value ſhall 


Not. exceed 6,000). current money. By a law enacted in 1589, a perma- 
dent fund Mas granted to this lemon ion of 1, 250l. a year, currency; out 
of the monies ariſing from marriage licenſes, ines and forfeitures un tlie 
Err, wn hey frothy We 


- -$t. Jchm z College was jnſfituted in 2784, an have allo 24 truſtees; with 


pomer te deep up ne ſueceſnon by ſupplying vacancies, and to'receive an 
annual income of 9, .. A permanent fand is aſbgned this college; of 
2,7 Jol. a year, ont of the monies ariſing from marriage licenſesy ordinary 


Fconſes, fines ant forſeitures on the Weſtern Bhare. This college is f 
be at Annapolis, where a building is now prepared for it. Very Rberal 


Qubſeniptions were obtained towards founding and carrying on theſe ſemi. 
games. The two colleges gonſtitute . the name of '** the 


| Vniverlity of Maryland. ayhe bein 
: 1 * e 15 


41 WEEDS . 8 
DEI : * See the plamof this city. 
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being, is PORNO and the principal of one of them Sicechancltle 


either by ſeniority or by election, as may hereaſter be provided for by rule 
or by law. The chancellor is wered to call a meeting of the truſs 
tees, or a repreſentation of re den exc, and two of the members of the 
faculty of each, (the princi ng one) which meeting is ſtyled © The 
Convocation of the Univerſity of ryland,” who are to frame the lawsy 
preſerve uniformity of manners and literature i in the colleges, confer bond 
higher degrees, determine appeals, &c.  * 

The Roman Catholics have alſo erected a college at Georgedows; on 
Patomak river, for the promotion of general literature, which is at preſent 
in a very flouriſhing ſtate. ' It being found inadequate to contain che num- 
ber of ſtudents thaw applied, a large addition is now building to it. 

In 1785, the Methodiſts inſtituted a college at Abington, in Harford 

county, by the name of Cokeſbury college, after Thomas Coke, and 

rancis Aſbury, biſhops of the Methodiſt Epiſcopal church. The college 
edifice is of brick, handſomely built, on a healthy pot enjoying a 25 
air, and a very extenſive proſpect. 

The ſtudents, who are to conſiſt of ths fake of travelling qreachers; the 
ſons of annual ſubſcribers, the ſons of the members — the Methodiſt 


ſociety, and orphans, are inſtructed in Engliſh, Latin, Greek, logic, 


rhetoric, hiſtory, geography, natural philoſophy, and aftronomy 5 and 
when the finances of the college will admit, they are to ne ano the * 


brew, French and German languages. 8 


The college was erected and i is ſupported wholly by fubleripeion and 


3 donations. 


The ſtudents have regular hours for riſing, for prayers, for their Henke; 


for ſtudy, and for recreation. © They are all to be in bed preciſely at nine 


o'clock. Their recreation, (for they are to'be © indulged/in nothing which 
the world calls play) are gardening, walking, riding and bathing without 
doors; and within doors, the carpenters, j joiners, cabinet- makers or turn- 

ers buſineſs. Suitable © proviſion is 9 for theſe ſeveral occupations, 
which are to be conſidered, not as matters of drudgery and conſtraint, but 
as pleaſing and healthful recreations, both for the body and mind.  Anoth- 


er of their rules, which though new and ſingular; is fayourable to the health 


and vigour of the body and mind, is, that the ſtudents ſhall not ſleep on 
feather beds, but on mattreſſes, and each one by himſelf. Ferticlar ar- 
tention is paid to the morals and religion of the ſtudents. 

There are a few other literary inſtitutions, of inferior note, in differvns 
pane of of the ſtate, and proviſion is made for free ſchools in moſt of the 


+ ws ſome are. entirely neglected, and very few carried. on 
| —— any ſucceſs; 2 


Ae that a great proportion of the lower os hh of people, a 
few years ago, were ignorant. 1 revolation, among other ha PY 
effects, has Scuba the ſpirit of education, which is faſt ſpreading i its 
tary. influences over this and the other ſouthern ftates.- 

Narva CuxiosriEs.] There are ſeveral remurkeble Caves in 1 | 
weſtern part of this ſtate, but pegs end wocurne deſcriptions of them. 
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Consrirurion. ] The legiſlature is compoſed of two diſtin& branch- 
es, a ſenate and houſe of delegates, and ſtyled * The General Aſſembly 


of Maryland.” The ſenators are ele&ed in the following manner. On 


the firſt of September, every fifth year, the freemen chooſe two men in 
each county to be electors of the ſenate, and one elector for the city of 


Annapolis, and one for the town of Baltimore. Theſe electors mult have 


the qualifications neceſſary for county delegates. Theſe electors meet at 

Annapolis, or ſuch other place as ſhall be appointed for convening the 
legiſlature, on the third Monday in September, every fifth year, and elect 
by ballot fifteen ſenators out of their own body or from the people at 
large. Nine of theſe muſt be reſidents on the weſtern ſhore, and ſix on 
the eaſtern; they muſt be more than twenty - five years of age; mult have 
reſided in the ſtate more than three years next preceding the election, and 


have real and perſonal property above the value of a thouſand. pounds. 
The ſenate may originate any bills, except money bills, to which they can 
only give their aſſent or diſſent. The ſenate chooſe their preſident by 


ballot. The houſe of delegates is compoſed of four members for each 
county, choſen annually the firſt Monday in October. The city of An- 
napolis and town of Baltimore ſend each two delegates. The qualifica- 
tions of a delegate, are, full age, one year's reſidence in the county where 
he is choſen, and real and perſonal property above the value of five hun- 
Ared pounds. Beth houſes. chooſe their own officers, and judge of the 


election of their members. A majority of each is a quorum. The elec- 


tion of ſenators and delegates is viva voce, and ſheriffs the returning offi- 
cers, except in Baltimore town, where the commiſſioners ſuperintend the 
elections and make returns. The ſtated ſeſſion of the legiſlature is on the 
{rſt Monday in November. The qualifications of a freeman are, full age, 
_ a freehold eſtate of fifty acres of land, and actual reſidence in the county 
where he offers to vote, property to the value of thirty pounds in any part 
of the ſtate, and a year's reſidence in the county where he offers to vote. 
On the ſecond Monday in November, annually, a governor is appoint- 
ed by the joint ballot of both houſes, taken in each houſe reſpectively, and 
Aepoſited in a conference room; where the boxes are examined by a joint 
Committee of both houſes, and the number of votes ſeverally reported. 
The governor cannot continue in office longer than three years ſucceſſive- 
ly, nor be re- lected until the expiration of four years after he has been out 
. of office. The qualifications 70 ä 
years of age, ſive years? reſidence in the ſtate, next preceding the elec- 
tion, and real and perſonal eſtate above the value of ſive thouſand pounds, 
one thouſand of which muſt be freehold eſtate. On the ſecond Tueſday 
of November, annually, the ſenators and delegates elect by joint ballot, five 
able and diſcreet men, above twenty- ſive years of age, reſidents in the ſtate 
three years next preceding the election, and poſſeſſing a freehold of lands 
and tenements above the value of a. thouſand: pounds, to be a Council for 
aſſiſting the governor in the duties of his office, Senators, delegates and 
members of council, - whilft ſuch; can hold no other office of profit, nor 
receive the profits of any office exerciſed by another. The governor, with 
the advice of his council, appoints. the chancellor, all judges and juſtices, 
the attorney general, naval and militia officers, regiſters of the land office, 
ſurveyors, and all other civil officers, except conſtables, aſſeſſors and over- 
ſeers of the roads. re of appeals is eſtabliſhed for the final deter- 
1 „ DO mination 


r the chief magiſtracy, are, twenty-ive 
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. mination of all cauſes, which may be brought from the general court® of 
admiralty, or of chancery. oe inde | 4d „ 
This conſtitution was eſtabliſhed by a convention of delegates, at An- 
| * Auguſt 14, 1776. 4 | | 5 
15TORY.] Maryland was granted by king Charles I. to George 
' Calverty+ baron of Baltimore, in Ireland, June 20, 1632. It was called: 
Maryland, in honour of the queen, and was the firſt colony which was. 
erected into a province of the Engliſh empire, and governed by laws en- 
acted in a provincial legiſlature. | e | 
Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic, and was induced: to under- 
take this ſettlement in America, from the hope of enjoying liberty of cen- 
ſcience, for himſelf and ſuch of his friends as might prefer an eaſy baniſh- 
ment from England, embittered. as they were by the ſharpneſs of the laws, 
and the popular odium which hung over them. The court, at that time, 
was very little inclined to treat the Roman Cathelics in a harſh manner; 
neither had they any reafon to do it; but the laws were of a rigorous 
complexion, and however the court might be inclined to relax them, they 
could not in policy do it but with great reſerve- 1 
The firſt emigration, conſiſting of about 200 gentlemen of conſiderable: 
fortune and rank, with their adherents, chiefly Roman Catholics, failed: 
from England in November, 8632-3. and after a proſperous voyage, land- 
ed in Maryland, near the mouth of Patomak river, the beginning of the 
next year. Calvert, their leader, purchaſed the rights of. the aborigines,. 
for a conſideration which feems to have been ſatisfactory; and, with their 
free conſent, in the following March, he took poſſeſhon of their town 
which he called St. Mary's. Prudence, as well as juſtice, dictated the con- 
tinuation of this ſalutary policy with 11 5 to the Indians; and having 
carefully cultivated their friendſhip, he lived with them on terms of per- 
2 Fe till it was interrupted by the intereſted intrigues of one William. 
Cleyborne. _ 2 85 N 5 
_ The providing of food and habitations, neceſſarily engroſſed much of 
the attention of the firſt ſettlers. They lived, for ſome time, rather un- 
der the domeſtic regimen of a family, than according to the diffuſive reg- 
ulations of a provincial eſtabliſtument. The Indian women taught the emi- | 
* In: me of the eaſtern ſtates the legiſla ture is called the General Count, In ſome * 
of the ſouthern, the General Court is the Supreme Judicial Curt. 
+ George: Calvert, lord Balti 


Baltimore, the founder of Maryland, born in; 1582, was 
educated at Oxford: univerſity, was knighted in 1617, by James I. and two years af- 
ter was appointed one. of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, which. office he diſcharg- 
ed with great induftry and fidelity, and was rewarded by the king with a. penfion of 
a thoufand pounds a year. Having enjoyed this office about five years, he reſigned. 
it in 1624, abt I. 26%, to bis majeſty, tþgs he: was become a Roman Catholic. 
This honeſt confellion ſo affected the king, that he continued him privy counſellor. 
during his reign, and in 1625, created him (by the name of Sir George Calvert, of 
Danbywiſke in Yorkſhire, Knight) baron of Baltimore, in the county of Longford, 
in Ireland. While he was ſecretary, he obtained a patent of the Province of Aval- 
on in Newfoundland, where he built an houſe, and ſpent 25,000/: in advancing this 
w_ Plantation; but finding it expoſed to the French, was obliged at laſt. to abandon 


D pon this he came over to Virginia „and having taken a view of the country re- 
turned to England, and obtained from Charles I. ho was his friend; a patent, to 
him and his heirs, for Maryland. He died in London, April 1, 16434. 


det g copy of this patent in Hazard's Hiltorical Colleions, page 3277. 
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new. ſettlers had a ſort of town already built, ground ready cleared for 
their cultivation, and no enemy to haraſs them. They had alſo pru- 


2 dently commenced their ſettlement at that ſeaſon when the operations of 


agriculture naturally begin. Food was therefore eaſily provided for thoſe, 
whom they expected to follow them from England. | | 
Lord Baltimore laid the foundation of this province on the broad baſis 
of ſecurity to property, and libertyein religion; granting, in abſolute fee, 


50 acres of land to every emigrant ; eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity, agreeably to - 


the old common law, without allowing pre-eminence to any particular ſect. 
'The wiſdom of his choice and meaſures ſoon converted a dreary wilder- 


Heſs into a proſperous colony. The tranſportation of people, and neceſ- 
' fary ſtores and proviſions, during the firſt two years, coſt lord Baltimore 
| . upwards of £.40,000. The freemen of the province, even during the 


youthful ſtate of the colony, granted him a ſubſidy of 15 pounds of tobac- 
co on every poll, “as a teſtimony of their gratitude for his great charge 
and ſolicitude in maintaining the government, in protecting their inhabit- 


ants in their rights, and for reimburſing his · vaſt charge. This donation 


does equal honour to both; as it ſhows that the one had merited, and that 
the others poſſeſſed gratitude. | ” 


Ibe firlt aſſembly, of which any record remains, compoſed probably of 
the whole freemen of the province, becauſe their numbers were few. 


convened in February, 1634-5. Little of their proceedings are now 
known. It is certain, however, that among other wholeſome laws, it was 


then enacted, © that offenders in all murders and felonies ſhall ſuffer the | 


ſame pains and forfeitures, as for the ſame crimes in England.” 

As emigrants. arrived and extended themſelves at a greater diſtance 
- from St. Mary's, the metropolis, legiſlative regulations became more ne- 
ceſſary. With a view chiefly to procure the aſſent of the freemen to a 
body of laws which the proprietary had tranſmitted, Calvert, the gover - 
nor, called a new aſſembly, in January 1637-8. But rejecting theſe with a 
becoming ſpirit, they prepared a collection of regulations, which demon- 
ſtrated equally. their good ſenſe and the ſtate of their affairs. The prov- 
- Ince was divided into baromes and manors, the privileges of which were 

carefully regulated. 5 SER: | 
A third aſſembly was held at St. John's, in February, 1638-9, at which 
time a conſiderable change took place. While the fewneſs of their num- 
bers continued, the whole body of freemen ſeem to have conſented, in 
perſon, to every law. But now an act paſſed, © for eſtabliſhing the houſe 
of aſſembly. It enacted that thoſe who ſhouid be elected, purſuant to 
writs iſſued, ſhould be called burge/es, and ſhould ſupply the place of the 
freemen, who choſe them in the ſame manner, and to the 4 purpol: 
as the repreſentatives. in the parliament of England—that the gentlemen 


ſummoned by the ſpecial writ of the proprietary, and thoſe freemen who 


ſhould not have voted at any of the elections, together with the governor 


and ſecretary, ſhould be called, © the: bouſe of aſſembly. That all acts 


aſſented to by that body, ſhould be deemed of the ſame force, as if the 


proprietary and freemen had been perſonally preſent. The legiſlative . 


power being thus erected, the aſſembly paſſed a code of laws, till a com- 
V „ N plete 
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Prants how to make bread af their corn; cheir men went out to hunt and 
fiſh with the Engliſh ; they aſſiſted them in the chace, and fold them the 
game they took for themſelves, for a trifing conſideration ; ſo that the 
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plete ſyſtem of juriſprudence mould be eſtabliſhed. Holy church, ſaid 
the good Catholics, ſhall have all her rights and liberties.” All inhab- 
itants were required to take the oath of allegiance to his majeſty ; the 
prerogatives of the proprietary were recognized ; and it was declared, that 
the coloniſts ſhould enjoy their liberties, according to the great charter 
of England. The acts of aſſembly of Maryland demonſtrate that none of 
the Engliſh provincials better underſtood the nature of their rights, or were 
more ready to OED WIN" their duties, than were the people of that 
PRONE Fa; 

- Slavery ſeems to have rooted in Maryland with. its firſt inhabitants, as 

an act of this aſſembly deſcribes * the: i to conſiſt of all Chriſtian 
3 « ſlaves only excepted.” _ 

In the beginning of the parliament, which aſſembled i in 1640, an at- 
tempt was made to eſtabliſh once more over Virginia the government of 
the ancient corporation, and thereby to annul the charter of Maryland. 
But owing partly to the vigorous oppoſition of the aſſembly of that ancient 
dominion, which had now learned, from experience, that more real liber- 
ty was enjoyed under any form of government, than beneath the rule of a 

commercial company, but more to the injuſtice and difficulty of the meal. 
ure, that project was dropped; and thus, what Weber in ne; 
ended in diſappointment. if 
Never did a people enjoy more real 3 or were more grateful for 
it, than the inhabitants of Maryland under Cecilius, the excellent founder 
of that province. The ſpirit which the emigrants diſplayed on all occa- 
ſions, as well as their legiſlative talents, evince that they underſtood their 
intereſt, and purſued it; that while they cheriſhed the juſt aol of .. 
the proprietary, they never loſt ſight of the rights of freemen.1 
| The wiſe and prudent meaſures of the governor, with regard to the In- 


dians, had hitherto! enſured a peace, which had proved extremely benefi- | 


cial to the province, during its weakneſs. The intrigues of Cleyborne, 
however, infuſed a ere that was never altogether eradicated. The 
rapid increaſe of ſtrangers, which threatened their own annihilation as a 
people, and the donation of their lands, without the authority of govern- 
ment, for trifling conſiderations, gave them the greateſt diſſatisfaction. All 
theſe: cauſes brought on an Indian war, in 1642, which laſted for ſeveral 
years, and was attended with the cultomary evils. A peace was at length 

eee on che uſual ORSON, of PRE ſubmiſhon and of future 
W 

+ HA woo 8 0 A mak to on in an the 3 of the 

1 cauſes. All purchaſes of lands from the Indians, without the con- 
ſent of the proprietary, were declared jillegal and void. It was made 
2 felony of death”. for any perſon © to fell ot tranſport any friendly In- 
dians.” And it was declared to be highly penal to deliver any arms or 
ammunition to them. Theſe ſalutary regulations, with the prudent conduct 
of the goyernory One A long and adrantageots peace with the abo- 
8 3 
A The public tranquillity. was ſcarcely reſtored, when it was diſturbed by 
miſchiefs of greater magnitude and more malignant effects. The reſtle 


5 Cleyborne, joined by Richard Ingle, Who had been proclaimed A traitor 


A againit his lang, in 1643, aided by the tui bulent ſpirit of the times, raiſed 
2 e in this Province, in the — 10 5 Poe 1645s. 15 wer dg 
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Calvert, the governor, to: flee into Virginia for protection. The ad- 
miniſtration, which he had been conſtrained to relinquiſh, Cleyborne's 
adherents inſtantly ſeized: on as fallen to them, and exerciſed it with great 
violence. And, notwithſtanding Calvert's moſt rigorous exertions, the 
revolt was not ſuppreſſed, nor quiet reſtored, till Auguſt, 1646. The 
calamities of that period are ſufficiently deſeribed by the aſſembly, when 
they ſay, © that the province had been waſted by a miſerable diſſention 
| ol unhappy war, which had been eloſed by a happy reſtitution of a bleſſ- 


4 1 de revolt being thus ſuppreſſed, and order reſtored in the ſtate, the 


aſſembly endeavoured, with a laudable anxiety, to preſerve the peace of 
the church; and though compoſed: chiefly of Roman Catholics, which 
would have enabled it to have paſſed any regulation peculiarly favourable te 
that denomination, the act which it paſſed, © concerning religion, breathes 
a ſpirit of liberality uncommon at that period. It recited that the enforee- 
ment of conſcience had ever been of dangerous conſequence in thoſe 
countries in which it had been practiſed. And it was enacted, that no 


perſons, profeſſing to believe in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould. be moleſted in reſpect 


of their religion, or in the free exerciſe thereof, or be compelled to the 


exerciſe of any other religion, againſt their conſent; ſo that they be 


not unfaithful to the proprietary, or conſpire againſt the civil government. 
That any perſon moleſting another in reſpect of his religious tenets, ſnould 
pay treble damages to the party aggrieved, and twenty ſhillings to the pro- 
prietary; that thoſe reproaching any with opprobrious names of religious 
diſtinction, ſhould forfeit ten ſhillings to the perſons injured; that any one 
ſpeaking reproachfully againſt the bleſſed virgin, or the apoſtles, ſhould 
forfeit five pounds. But blaſphemy againſt God ſhould be puniſhed with 
death. This act paſſed | 1649, and was confirmed in 1676, among the 
perpetual laws of the province... es eee SEP; 
- Virginia, at this period, animated by a very different Siri paſſed ſe- 
yere laws againſt the puritans, whoſe miniſters were not ſuffered to preach. 
This occaſioned. numbers to emigrate to Maryland. *' | 


Extraordinary ſcenes were, at this time, exhibited on the colonial the- 


atres. In Maſſachuſetts, the Congregationaliſts, intolerant towards the 
Epiſcopalians, and every other ſe& ; the Epiſcopal church retaliating upon 


them in Virginia; and the Roman Catholics of Maryland, tolerating and 


protecting all. | 


The year 1650 is remarkable in the hiſtory of Maryland, for the final 
5 eſtabliſhment of that conſtitution, which continued, with ſome ſhort inter- 


ruption, till the preſent one was adopted in 1776. The burgeſfes, who 


convened in 164, “ deſired that they might be ſeparated and fit by th 

ſelves, and have a negative. The governor did not grant their tos 4 
They, however, afterwards availed themſelves of the diſtr action which 
took place, about this time, and the aſſembly, in 1649, divided into two 


branches, and tranſacted affairs in form of upper and lower houſe. A law - | 


was now (1650) paſſed “ for ſettling this preſent aſſembly. It enacted, 
that thoſe, Who were called by ſpecial writ, ſhould conſtitute the upper 
houſe j/ thoſe choſen by the hundreds. ſhould form the lower houſe ; and 
that all bills, which ſhould be aſſented to by the two branches of the le- 
giſlature, and confirmed by the governor, ſhould, be deenied the laws of the 
province, and have the * effect as if the freemen were perſonally * 
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It is from this epoch of its exiſtence, that the deinoeratic: part of the aſ- 
ſembly, conſiſting of fourteen delegates, muſt date the origin of-its/peculiar 
immunities or excluſive privileges An act of recognition of the undoubt- 
ed right of lord Baltimore to the province, was paffed at the ſame ſeffion; 

The province, at this time, was divided into three counties: viz. St. 
Mary's, the iſle of Kent, and Ano-Arundel, Theſe counties were fub- 
e e into eight hundreds. 

In September, 1651, commillnersyere appointed by the then ruling 
Pere in England, “ for reducing and governing the provinces within the 
= of 8 5” which truſt they executed with great attention and 

aorny. | 

The following year, the commiſſioners iſued a variety of n with 
reſpe@ to Maryland. Vet, while they eſtabliſhed the authority of the 
gommonwealth, they permitted the proprietary, who had acknowledged 
its authority, to rule the province, as formerly; though, in the name of 
the keepers of the liberties of England. But in 1654, the year after he 
was made protector for life, Cromwell ſeized the government. Conten- 
tions iſſded between the Roman Catholics and the puritans ; the former 
adhering to their old conſtitution, the latter to the new eltabliſhed author- 
8 of che common wealth; which, at length, iſſued in a civil war; 

ſleirmiſnes were fought with various ſucceſs, till, finally, a deci- 
five engagement took place, and the Roman Catholics were v 
the governor, Stone, was taken priſoner; and ordered to be executed ah 
cording to martial law'; but the mildneſs-of his adminiſtration had ſo en- 
2 him to the ſoldiers af his adverſaries, that, by their interceſfion, his 

ntence was 1 He, howevery Rae a og and r 

nement. 

In July, 1654, . Ado Ea deer 0 osten Ker de as the 
evil genius of Maryland, appointed Fuller, Preſton and 'others,' commit: 
fioners . for directing the affairs of Maryland, under His highneſs, the 
lord protector. And theſe men called an aſſembly to meet in the next 
GAcber, The burgeſſes, returned for St. Mary's e van ors to ſerve, 
deeming it *inconliſtent way the onths: hoe N 8 ad taken: to lord 
— Baltimore,” 8 

This aſſembly Aſt paſſed «an act 6f- recognition of *Cromwell's juſt 
ſe; and authority, as from him it had derived its power. It next paſſ- 

ed * an act concerning religion,” declaring, that none who, profeſſed the 
popiſn religion, could be protected in this province, by the laws of Eng- 
land, formerly eſtabliſhed and yet unrepealed ; nor by the government 
of the commonwealth. That fich 1 rolelſed faith 1 in 7 G04. by Jeſus 
Cult, though differing in judgment frdm the doctrine and diſcipline pub- 
Hickly held forth, ſhould not be reſtrained from the exerciſe of their re- 


gion, provided ſuch liberty was not extended to popery or prelacy, or 


to ſuch as under the profeſſion of Chriſt, practiſed licentiouſneſs.” The 


c.ontraſt between this and the act of afſembly»of 1649, relative to religion, 


refledts reat honour on the liberality and good ſenſe of the Roman Catholics. 

In March, 1658, the government was ſurrendered, by the commiſſion- 
ers, to Joſſah Fendall, Eſq. who had been appointed governor hy the pro- 
Prietaty. During his adminiſtration, the burgeſſes of the aſſembly, which 
met in February, 1659, by his connivance or direction, diſſolved the up- 
Per eee e Into cheir bands, he 
9 N * 
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rreacherouſly ſurrendered what had ſo lately been entruſted to him by the 
proprietary, and from them he accepted a new commiſfion as governor. 
The Hon. Philip Calvert, Eſq. being appointed governor, by the propri- 
etary, in June, 1660, aſſumed the adminiſtration, the December following. 

Notwithſtanding theſe various diſtractions, and revolutions, Maryland 
continued to increaſe in population and wealth. At the epoch of the | 
reſtoration (1660) this province contained about 12,000 ſouls.* 

In 1662, Charles Calvert, eldeſt ſon of the proprietary, aſſumed, by 
appointment of his father, the adminiſtration of the government of Mary- 
land; and, if we may decide from the various acts of gratitude” which 
were paſſed by the aſſembly, he followed, with the greateſt ſucceſs, the ſal- 
aitary maxims of his father. VVV 
In the beginning of the year 1676, died Cecilius, the father of his prov- 
ance, covered with age and reputation, in the forty- fourth year of his gov- 
ernment. He lived to ſee his province, divided into ten counties, con- 
taining about 16,0004 inhabitants, of whom, the Roman Catholics were, 
to the number of proteſtants, in the proportion of an hundred to one. 
But there were no pariſhes laid ont, nor churches ęręcted, nor public main- 
tenance granted, for the ſupport of the miniſtry. And there were then 
in Maryland only three clergymen of the church of England. h 
Charles Calvert, who had governed the province with great ability, pru- 

dence and reputation, from the year 1661, ſucceeded his father as pro- 
_ prietary, in the year 1676. He immediately convened an affembly in 
Which he preſided in perſon. They carefully reyiſed the whole code of laws, 

_ Fepealed the unneceſſary, explained the obſeure, and conſirmed the ſalutary. 
Early in the year 1689, a rumour was artfully diſſeminated, which fac- 
tion had framed; and credulity believed, © that a popiſh adminiſtration, ſup- 
ported by papiſts, had leagued with Indians, to cut off all the proteſtants 
in the province.” Confuſion, diſmay, and indignation, inſtantly ſeized 
the people. Every art was tried to ſatisfy chem of the falſchood, the folly 
and abſurdity of the report; but in vain, An aſſociation in arms, for 
the defence of the proteſtant religion, and for aſſerting the right of King 
William and Queen Mary to that province, and all the Engliſh domin- 
ions, was formed in April, 1689, The aſſociation placed at their head, 
John Coode, a ſeditious, proffigate character, who, in 1681, had been 
tried and condemned for ſeditious practices, but had been pardoned. The 
deputies, at firſt, endeayoured to oppoſe the aſſociation with force; but meet- 
ing few ſupporters, they were conſtrained to deliver up the fort, with the 
powers of government, by gapitulation ; and à revolution in government 
Of great extent and duration, enſued in Maryland. 3 

Thus were the prerogatives of the proprietary, which he had exerted 
with an ynexampled attention to the rights of the people, together with 
the privileges of the Roman Catholics, which they+ had hitherto enjoyed 
under the mildeſt of laws, oyerwhelmed at once by the provincial popiſh 
plot, and buried in the ſame graye, William approved the revolution, and 
tranſmitted orders to thoſe who had thus acquired the power, to exer- 
ciſe it, in his name, for the preſervation of peace; and, for the ſucceed- 
ing 27 years, the government of the province remained in the crown of 
England. In 1692; the proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed by law in this 
1 Britiſh Empire in America, Vol. I. p. 191. e 
1 + Other acgounts ſay there were, at this period, twenty thouſand ſouls at haſt, 
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Ia the year 1716, the government was reſtored to Charles, lord Balti- 
more, the then proprietary, and continued in his, and his ſucceffors' hands, 

till the late revolution; when, though a minor, the proprietary's proper- 
ty in the lands, was confiſcated, and the government aſſumed by the free- 
men of the province, who framed their preſent. conſtitution . 
In regard to the American revolution, which. ſeparated Britain and her 
colonies, Maryland was not behind her ſiſter ſtates in its-accompliſhment. 
In July, 1775, the Maryland convention met at Annapolis, and unan- 
imouſly reſolved upon an aſſociation to be ſigned by its members, and by 
all the freemen of the then province. They ſaid, we do unite as one 
band, and ſolemnly pledge ourſelves to each other, and to America, that 
we will, to the utmoſt of our powers, ſupport the preſent oppoſition, car- 
rying on, as well by arms, as by the continental aſſociation, reſtraining our 
commerce, &. They alſo reſolved, that there be forty companies of 
minute men, enrolled as foon as might be, that every able-bodied, effective 
freeman, within the province, between 16 and 50, (with the uſual excep- 
tion in ſuch caſes). as ſoon as might be, and at furtheft before the 15th 
of September, ſhould enroll himfelf in ſome company of militia.?” They 
eſtabliſhed a council of ſafety, conſiſting of 16 perſons, wha were to regu- 
late the operations of the minute men and militia, and alſo, during the re- 
| Cels, to do all other matters for ſecuring the province, and for providing 
for its defence. They ordered committees of obſervation and of correſpond... 
ence to be choſen, and bills of credit, to the amount of 266,666 dollars, 
to be ſtruck off, with all convenient ſpeed, for the ſervice of the province. 
_ Maryland was the laſt to fign the articles of confederation, publiſhed. by 
Congreſs aſter the declaration of independence. The reaſon ſhe. aſſigned - 
for her delay, was, “that ſhe had no vacant, unappropriated weſtern ter- 
. ritory, of which there were large tracts in the United States, and which, 
ſhe contended, with great juſtice, ought to be deemed the common prop- 
erty of the Union, and pledged as a fund for ſinking the national debt.“ 
Till, therefore, ſame ſatisfaction ſhould be given on the ſubject, ſhe de- 
clined acceding to the confederation. Congreſs having recommended 
to the ſeveral ſtates, claiming ſuch country, to relinquiſh their claims to 
the Union, which being complied: with. on the part of ſome of the ſtates, 
the legiſlature of Maryland, by. the earneſt requeſt of Congreſs, empow- 
ered their delegates. in Congreſs, by an act for that purpoſe, to ſubſcribe 
and ratify the articles of confederation > and this they did, as well from 

a4 deſire to perpetuate and ſtrengthen. the union, as from a confidence in 

the juſtice and generoſity of the larger ſtares; and from a belief, that, ri - 

ſing ſuperior to local intereits, they would conſent to ſuch arrangements 
of the unappropriated lands, included ii. the reſpective charters, as good 
policy required, and the great exertions of their own ſtate, in the com- 
mon cauſe, had ſo highly deſerved.. On the firſt of March, 1781, they | 
ſigned the articles of confederation, and they were thus finally ratified. 
At the cloſe of the war, Henry Har ford, Eſq. the natural ſon and heir of 
lord Baltimore, petitioned: the legiſlature of Maryland for his eſtate ; his 
petition; however was not granted, for reaſons which we are not able to aſ- 

ſign: He eſtimated his loſs of quit rents, valued at 20 years purchaſe, and 
including arrears, at C. 259,488, five ſhillings, Maryland currency; and the 
value of his manors and reſerved lands at C. 32, 441 of the ſame money. 

PDuring the rage of the paper currency mania, in many, of che ſtates, 
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MARYLAND. 60 


Toon after the peace, Maryland eſcaped the calamity. The wth of del” 


Egates brought forward a bill for the emiſſion of bills of credit to a large 
amount; but the ſenate firmly and ſucceſsfully reſiſted the pernicious 
ſcheme. The oppoſition between the two houſes was violent and tumult- 


uous; it threatened the ſtate, for a while, with anarchy ; but the queſtion 
Was carried to the Kerne and the good ſenſe of the ſenate finally prevailed. 


When the preſent federal conſtitution came before the convention of 
Maryland, ; in April, 1788, ſeveral men of talents appeared in oppolition to 


it, and were unremitted in their endeavours, before, as well as during the 


ſitting of the convention, to perſuade the people, that the propoſed plan of 


government was artfully calculated to deprive them of their deareſt rights. 
But on taking the voice of the convention, there appeared in favour of 


adopting it, 63 againſt 12. 
In the report of the commiſſioners for ſettling the accounts of the Uni- 


ted States with the individual ſtates, Maryland appears on the ſide of, the 
debtor ſtates, charged with a debt to the Union of 151,640 dollars. | 


Lier of Goreznons, with the dates of their e 


Hon. Leonard Calvert, Eſq. appointed Governor, f 1637 
| Thomas Green, Eſq. | ; 1647 
William Stone, Eſq. 1649 


The government remained in the hab of the 1 DP com- 


miſſioners, during the time of Oliver Cromwell's urpation 1 1654 | 


The commiſſioners; by certain articles of agreement then enter- 


edi into, delivered up the government into the hands of 1 Fen- . 


dall, Eſq; then governor: | | 1658 
Fon. Philip Calvert made Governor OILS Ls a 
Charles Calvert, Efq. 1 ; 2662 | 
—_— the death of Cecilius, i goventment, deſcended to EE. 
Lord Baltimore, who came into the province Stn 167 
9 Notly, Eig. Governor 78 
Who continued til his gangs returned a ſecond time to ne | 
province in 1687 
King William . ueen Macy took upon chem the government, 
and appointed 3 opley, Eſq, Governor Ce Went 692 
Francis Nicholſon, Eſq. 1694 
Upon the death boy ueen.Mary, the government v was eee 5 
in the hands of King William III. | . | 
Nathaniel Blackiſton, Eſq. governor 1699 
By the death of King Wllam III. 3 Ans took upon ade > 5 
the government and the ſame governor was continued, 1701-2 
Thomas Finch, Eſq. Preſicent | 6 ROT 
John Seymour, = G 433533 ap 0 | 
Edward Lloyd, Efq. Prefidert | e N 1704 
| ak Hart, Eſq. e 3 714 
Dpon the death of Queen Aw King 8 I. — upon. | 
kim the government and the ſame governor was continued: | 1715 
The government was reſtored to Charles, Lord Baer who 
iſſued à new commiſſion to John Hart, Eſq- 3 1716 
Charles Calvert, Eſq. Governor | | | 1 Hf20 
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ath of Charles, Lord Ringers we province ee, 
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Civiy, Drvisions AND PoevLaTiON.]- This ſtate is divided | into 84 
counties, (and by another diviſion into pariſhes) which, with the number 
of inhabitants, MT att to the e cenſus 91 17905 are Þ ned in 82 
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Counties, | Slaves. Tor. Inhab, 
Loudoun | 4039 
Fauquier | „ 17892 

Culpepper | t 
Spotſylrania 5933 11252 

Orange 44 [992 
Louiſa . 4573"  Þ. -: 8467: 
Goochland 145... 5 ; . 90 
Flavania . W 3921 
Albemarle 5579 | 12585 

_ Amherſt | 1... $4007 A 24008” 
| Buckingham „ oo 

Daedage 23754 10531 

Henry i „„ 
Pittſylvania . ; 11579 
E 5565 1 

Charlotte 1 4816 10078 
Prince Edward ds A 
- Cumberland _. 4434 8153 
4 aries 25 „ 6822 
Lunenburg EP en ee ff 

Mecklenburg E 14733 

Brunſwick _ 6 11 

2 3 | | : 3620 | 6362 

3 Dinwiddie e 13934 
8 [Ohͤneſterfield „ EE BEES 

, ee ee, e, e 

FEC 
SH | Southumtm | 5999 | 1286 
Iſle of Wigh!k [3867 | 9028 
Nanſemoneg 155 3817 eee 

Norfolk r I 
| a; | INS 1 00 
| A | = oo 14954.” 
New Kent e e, ee TOOL 
e, 7 6 "ST4T | 5518 
Fill ns} | J - 2405 | | ou | 
Elizabeth cy 0 „ee 

Caroline ee, þ 7 Rn 
oh King: William „„ ‚%%%ͤ;éÜCſ Ü 
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5 g Counties, CES Slaves. Tot. Inbab. 
> ſ Fairfax “f 5, £12320 
| | Prince William | 7: 4904 | nn, 
_— e 4036 ᷣð f 9588 
* K King George | 4177 1760 
Q J- \ | 
„%%% Ü — hh 
5 = 3 Weſtmoreland ; VV] 7 
6 5 by e 0a | | 4460 „ 9163 | 
in Lancaſter ///. 4. 5638 
51 eee J 8889 i 
ING. The id wing are new courities "© Ed 
Counties. Siebel. Total Inbab. Counties. "Slaves. 7 Tatal lubabs 
Campbell IE 2488 | 7685 || Hardy | 369 7336 
Franklin | 1073 6842 Pendleton „ 
Farriſon 1 125 5 Ruſſel! | 190 3 32338 
* 5 | | 7 — 
Tera amount 5 292, 627 434,983 
— — * 


8 whole . of inhabitants "1 747,610 


Kentucky, which till lately belonged to this ſtates contained, at this pe- 
riod, 73,677 inhabitants, yehich, added to 747, 610, made 821,287. N 

In the year 1781, a very inaccurate cenſus was taken, ſeveral counties 

made no return; but ſupplying by conjecture the deficiencies, the po 55 | 

tion of Virginia was then computed at 567,61. "The increaſe this 

258,613, and is as 9 to 13 in 10 years. | s 

The increaſe of flaves, during thoſe 10 years, as heels Ie 15 75 it 32 

deen obſerved for a century before. The reaſon is, that about 30, %;, 

| flaves periſhed with the ſmall pox or camp fever caught from the Britiſſi 

| is or went off with them while Lord Cornwallis was 1 our that | 
OS 5 

| Ciimare. 7 In an Ws country, it will 5 expected that the eli | 
mate is not the ſame in all its parts. It is remarkable-that, proceeding on 
-  . the fame parallel of latitude weltwardly, the climate becomes. colder in like 
manner as when you proceed no 8 This continues to be the'caſe 

| till you attain the ſummit, of the Allegany, which is the higheſt land be- 
tween the oecan and the Miſfiſippi. From thence, deſcending in the ſame ö 
latitude to the Miſfiſippi, the change reverſes; and, if we may believe travel- 
lers, it beeomes warmer. there than it is in the ſame latitude on the ſea 

' fide. Their teſtimony is ſtrengthened, the vegetables and animals which 
ſubſiſt and multiply there naturally, an Tok do not on the ſea coaft. © Thus 
catalpas grow ſpontaneouſly on the' Milſkfppi, as far as the latitude of 37%. 

and reeds as far as 38%. Paroquets even winter on the Seto, in the | 
pork. degree of latitude. . - 25 

7 8. W. winds, eaſt of the mountains, are moll predominant. 1 50 | 
to 5 on the ſca con the N. E. and at the mountains, the N. W. 
winds prevail. The difference between theſe: winds is very great. The 
N. E. is loaded with vapour, inſomuch that the ſalt manufacturers have . 
found that their chryſtals would not ſhoot while that blows:: it occaſions | 
- — a e it and a heavineſs and Seprelſion. of the "_ The Ni W. : 
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is dry, cooling, elaſtic and animating. The E. and S. E. breezes come 
on generally in the afternoon. They have advanced into the country 
very ſenſibly within the memory of people now living. Mr. Jefferſon 
reckons the extremes of heat and cold to be 98 above, and 6 below o, 
in Farenheit's thermometer. 5 ! 5 
That fluctuation between heat and cold, fo deſtructive to fruit, prevails 
leſs in Virginia than in Pennſylvania, in the ſpring ſeaſon ; nor is the over- 
flowing of the rivers in Virginia ſo extenfive or ſo frequent at that ſeaſon, 
as thoſe of the New England ſtates; becauſe the ſnows in the former do 
not lie accumulating all winter, to be diſſolved all at once in the ſpring, as 
they do ſometimes in the latter. In Virginia, below the mountains, ſnow 
ſeldom lies more than a day or two, and ſeldom a week; and the large 
rivers ſeldom freeze over. This fluctuation of weather, however, is ſuffi- 
_ cient to render the winters and ſprings very unwholeſome, as the inhabit. 


ants have to walk in almoſt perpetual flop. - 


The months of June and July, though often the hotteſt, are the moſt 
healthy in the year. The weather is then dry and leſs liable to change 
than in Auguſt and September, when the rain commences, and anden va- 

riations take place. 7 5 ; | 
On the ſea coaſt, the land is low, generally within 12 feet of the level 
of the ſea, interſected in all directions with falt creeks and rivers, the heads 
of which form ſwamps and' marſhes, and fenny ground, covered with wa- 
ter, in wet ſeaſons. The uncultivated lands are covered with large trees, 
and thick underwood. 'The vicinity of the ſea, and falt creeks and rivers, 
occaſion a conſtant moiſture and warmth of the atmoſphere, ſo that although 
under the ſame latitude, 100 or 150 miles in the country, deep ſnows, 
and frozen rivers frequently happen, for a ſhort ſeaſon, yet here, ſuch oc- 
currences are conſidered as phenomena; for theſe reaſons, the trees are of- 
ten in bloom as early as the laſt of February ; from this period, however, 
till the end of April, the inhabitants arè incommoded by cold rains, pier- 
cing winds, and ſharp froſts, which ſubje&s them to the inflammatory dif- 
eaſes, known here under the names of pleuriſy and peripneumony. 
' Rivers and Canars.] An inſpection of the map of Virginia will 
give a better idea of the geography of its rivers, than any deſcription in 
writing. Their navigation may be imperfectly noted. _ N 
ERoanole, fo far as it lies within this ſtate, is no where navigable, but for 
canoes, or light batteaux ; and even for theſe, in ſuch detached parcels as 
to have prevented the inhabitants from availing themſelves of it at all. 
James River, and its waters, afford navigation as follows: The whole 
of Elizabeth River, the loweſt of thoſe which run into James River, is a 
harbour and would contain upwards of 300 ſhips. The channel is from 
150 to 200 fathoms wide, and, at common flood tide, affords 18 feet Wa- 
ter to Norfolk. The Strafford, a 60 gun ſhip, went there, lightening her- 
ſelf to eroſs the bar at Soweli's Point. The Fier Rodrigue, pierced for 
64 guns, and carrying 50, went there without lightening. Craney Wand, 
at the mouth of this river, commands its channel tolerably well. 
MWanſemond River is navigable to Sleepy Hole, for veſſels of 250 tons; 
to Suffolk, for thoſe of 100 tons; and to Milner's, for thoſe of 25. 
Pagan Creek affords 8 or 10 feet water to Smithfield, which admits vef- 
ſels of 20 tons. Chickahominy has at its mouth a bar, on which is only 12 
feet water at common flood tide. ' Veſſels paſſing that, may go 8 miles un 
EE 1 | | of the  -* 
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tte river; thoſe of 10 feet draught may go four miles further, and thoſe 
| of 6 tons burthen, 20 miles further. — OE Ne a 
3 Appamatitox may be [navigated as far as Broadways, by any veſſel which 
has croſſed Harriſon's Bar in James River; it keeps 8 or g feet water a 
mile or two higher up. to Fiſher's bar, and four feet on that and upwards 
to Peterſburg, where all navigation ceaſes. . | : agg 
James River itſelf affords harbour for veſſels of any ſize in Hampton 
Road, but not in ſafety through the whole winter; and there is navigable 
water for them as far as Mulberry Iſland. A forty gun ſhip goes to Jameſ- 
town, and lightening herſelf, may paſs to Harriſon's Bar, on which there 
is only 15 feet water. Veſſels of 250 tons may go to Warwick; thoſe 
of 125 go to Rocket's, a mile below Richmond; from thence is about 
ſeven feet water to Richmond ; and about the centre of the town, four 
feet and-a half, where the navigation is interrupted by falls, which, in a 
courſe of fix miles, deſcend about 80 feet perpendicular.“ Above theſe 
it is reſumed in canoes and batteaux, and is proſecuted ſafely and advan- 
tageouſly to within 10 miles of the Blue Ridge; and even through the 
Blue Ridge a ton weight has been brought; and the expenſe would not be 
great, when compared with its object, to open a tolerable navigation up 
| Jackſon's River and Carpenter's Creek, to within 25 miles of Howard's 
creek of Green Briar, both of which have then water enough to float 
veſſels into the great Kanhaway. In fome future ſtate of population, it 
is poſſible that its navigation. may alſo be made to interlock with that of 
Patomak, and through that to communicate by a ſhort portage with the 
Ohio. It is to be noted, that this river is called in the maps James River, 
only to its: confluence with the Rivanna; thence to the Blue Ridge it is 
called the Fluvanna, and thence to its ſource ; Jackſon's River. But in 
common ſpeech it is called James River to its ſource. e 
The Nivanna, a branch of James River, is navigable for canoes and bat- 
teaux to its interſection with the Southweſt Mountains, which is about 
22 miles; and may eaſily be opened to navigation through thoſe moun- 
tains, to its fork above Charlotteſville. 1 5 
Tor River, at Yorktown, affords the beſt harbour in the ſlate for veſ- * 
ſels of the largeſt ſize. The river there narrows to the width of a mile, 
and is contained within very high banks, cloſe under which the veſſels may 
ride. It holds four fathoms water at high tide for 25 miles above York 
to the month of Poropotank, where the river is a mile and a half wide, 
and the channel only 75 fathoms, paſſing under a high bank, At the 
confluence of Pamunkey and Mattapony, it is reduced to three fathoms 
depth, which continues up Pamunkey to Cumberland, where the width is 
100 yards, and up Mattapony tq within two miles of Frazier's ferry, 
where it becomes two and a half fathoms deep, and holds that about five 
miles. Pamunkey is then capable of navigation for loaded floats to Brock- 
man's bridge, 50 miles above Hanover town, and Mattapony to Downer's 
bridge, 70 miles above its mouth. „„ e 
HPianlatanł, the little rivers making out of Mobjack Bay and thoſe of 
the Eaſtern ſhore, receive only very ſmall veſſels, and theſe can but enter 
them. Rappahannot affords four fathoms water to Hobb's Hole, and 
two fathoms from thence to Frederickſburg, 110 mile. 
N 4 canal is nearly or quite campleted for the yaſing of boats by theſe fals. 
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Aquia; 1% at Hallooing Point; 14 at Alexandria. Its ſoundings are, 
7 fathoms at the month; 5 at St. George's Iſland; 4+ at Lower Mat- 


chodic; 3 at Swan's Paint, and thence up to Alexandria; thence 10 


feet water to the falls, which are 13 miles above Alexandria. The tides 
in the Patomak are not very ſtrong, excepting after great rains, when the 


ebb is pretty ſtrong; then there'is little or no'ffood z and there is never 


more than four or five hours flood, except with long and ſtrong ſouth 
ww... ; 85 1 7 
Te diſtance from the Capes of Virginia to the termination of the tide 
water in this river is above 300 miles; and navigable for ſhips of the 
greateſt burthen, nearly that diſtance. From therice this river, obſtructed 
by four conſiderable falls, extends through a vaſt tract of inhabited coun- 


try towards its ſource. Theſe falls are, xt, the Lil Fall, three miles 


above tide water, in which diſtance there is a fall of 36 feet; 2d, the 
Great Falls, ſix miles higher, where is a fall of 76 feet in one mile and a 
quarter; 3d, the Seneca Falls, fix miles above the former, which form 
ſhort irregular rapids, with a fall of about 10 feet; and 4th, the Shenan- 
doah Falls, 60 miles, from the Seneca, where is a fall of about 30 feet in 


three miles: from which laſt, Fort Cumberland, is about 120 miles diſtant. 


The obſtrugians, which are oppoſed to the navigation above and between 
theſe falls, are of little conſequence. ; | 
Early in the year 27835, the legiſlatures of Virginia and Maryland paſſ- 
ed acts to encourage pre the navigation of this river. It was eſtimat- 
ed that the nes f the works would amount to 50,000. ſterling, and 
10 years were allowed for their completion. The preſident and directors 
of the incorporated company have ſince ſuppoſed that 45,0001. would be 
adequate to the operation, and that it will be accompliſhed in a ſhorter pe- 
riod than was ſtipulated. Their calculations are founded on the progreſs 
already made, and the ſummary mode eſtabliſhed for enforcing the collec- 
tion of the dividends, as the money may become neceſſary. e 
According to the opinion of the preſident and directors, lachs will be 
neceſſary at no more than two places the Great and Little Falls ſix at 
the former, and three at the latter. At the latter nothing had been at- 
tempted in 1789. At the Great Falls, where the difficulties were judg- 
ed by many to be infurmountable, the work is nearly or quite completed. 
At the Seneca Falls the laborious part of the bufinefs is entirely accom- 


liſhed, by removing the obſtacles and making the deſcent more gradual; 
b that nothing remained, in 4789, but to finiſh the channel for this gen- 


A lock is a bafon placed lengthwiſe in a river or canal, lined with walls of ma- 
fonry on each fide, and terminated by two gates, placed where there is a cafcade/or 


natural fall of the country; and fo conſtrued that the baſon being filled with water 


by an upper ſluice, to the level of the waters above, a veſſel may aſcend through the 
upper gate; or the water in the lock being reduced to the level of the water at the 
| bottom of the caſcace, the veſſel may deſcend. through the lower gate; for when the 
waters are brought to a level on either fide, the gate on that fide may be eaſily open 


ed. But as the lower gate is ſtrained in proportion to the depth of water it ſupports 


when the perpendicular height of the water exceeds twelve or thirteen feet, more 
locks than one become neceſſary. Thus if the fall be feventeen feet, two locks are 


required, each having dz feet fall; and if the fall be 26 et, three lacks are neceſſa- 
ry, each having eight feet eight inches tall. The fide walls of the locks ought to be 


very ſtrong. Where the natural foundation is bad, they ſhould be founded on piles. 
and platforms of wood; they ſhould likewiſe flope outwards, in order tu refit che 
preſſure of the earth from behind. FE 


* 
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\ Patomab is z miles wide at the mouth ; 42 at Nona Bay; 3 at 
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tle. carne + in a ane manner. At the Shenandoah, where the 
river breaks through the Blue Ridge, though a prodigious quantity of la- 
bour has been beſtowed, yet the paſſage is not yet perfected. Such pro- 
Kiciency has been made, however, that an avenue for a partial navigation 
das been opened from Fort Cumberland to the S n which are 
within nine miles of a ſhipping port. 

©... By an eſtimate. of the toll made many years ago; 5 it was calculated that 
- the amount, in the commencement, would be at the rate of 11,8751. Vir- 
ginia currency, per annum. The toll malt every year become more pro- 
ductive; as the quantity of articles for exportation will be augmented in 
a rapid ratio, with the increaſe of population and the extenſion of ſettle- 
ments. In the mean time the effect will be immediately ſeen in the agri- 
culture of the interior country; for the multitude of horſes now employed 
in carrying produce to market, will then be uſed altogether for the pur. 
poles of tillage. But, in order to form juſt conceptions of the utility of this 


| inland navigation, it would be requiſite to notice the long rivers which 


empty into the Patomak, and even to take a e of che besten 
poſition of the eveftern- waters, | 
The Shenandoah, which empties jun ok the Blue Mountains f may, 

according to report, be made navigable, at a trifling e wwe more than 
150 miles from its confluence with the Patomak; and will receive and bear 

the produce of the richeſt part of the ſtate. Commiſſioners have been ap- 
| Pointed to form a plan, and to eſtimate the expenſe of opening the chan- 
nel of this river, if on examination it ſhould be found prackicable. The 
South Branch, {till higher, is navigable in its actual condition nearly or 
quite 100 miles, through exceedingly fertile lands. Between theſe on 
the Virginia fide, are ſeveral ſmaller rivers, that may with eaſe be improv- 
ed, ſo as to afford a paſſage for boats. On the Maryland fide are the 
E Antietam and Conegocheague, ſome of which pats through tl the 

of Maryland, and have their ſources in Pennſylvania. 

From Fort Gumberland, (or Wills“ Creek) one or two good Anggon 
roads may be had (where the diſtance is ſaid by fome to be 35, and by oth- 
ers 40 miles) to the Youghiogany, a large and navigable branch of the 

Monongahela, which laſt forms a junction with the Allegany at Fort Pitt. 

But, by paſſing farther up the. Patomak than Fort Cumberland, which 
may very eafily be done, a portage by a good waggon road to Cheat River, 
another large branch of the Monongahela, can be obtained through a ſpace 
| which ſome fay is 20, others 22, others'25, and none more than 30 miles. 
When we have arrived at either of theſe weſtern waters, the navigation 
through that immenſe region is opened by a thouſand directions, and to 
the lakes in · ſeveral places by portages of leſs than 10 miles; and by one 
portage, it is aſſerted, of not more than a ſingle mile. 
c Notwithſtanding i it was ſneeringly ſaid by ſome A See at the begin- 
ning of this undertaking, that the Americans are fond of engaging in ſplen- 
4 Projects which they could never rho gat yet it is hoped 7 30 
„ 

5 The 3 of the Patomak Ae — vill * 3 finiſhed, within 


two years from March, 1796, n to n . of the op to a e Patomak 
Company. 


2 tract of 30 acres of land, at the 8 of hs Seb ee and ne 
has been purchaſed by the pings intended as a fite for the n of the 
Dnited States. 5 e 
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beſs of this firſt eſſay towards improving their inland navigation, will, in 
ſome degree, reſcue them from the reproach intended to have been ſixcd 
upon their national, character, by the upmerited imputation. 
The Great Kanhanca is à river of conſiderable note for the fertility of 
its lands, and ſtill more, as leading towards the head waters of James rivers 
Nevertheleſs, it is doubtful whether its great and numerous rapids will ad- 
mit a navigation but at an expenſe to which it will require ages to render 
its inhabitants equal. The great obſtacles begin at. what are called the 
Great Falls, go, miles above the mouth, below which are only five or {:x 
rapids, and theſe paſſable, with ſome difficulty even at low water. From 
the falls to the. mouth of Green Briar is. 100 miles, and thenee to the lead 
mines 12Qc , It is 280 yards wide at its month. ud 
The Litth Kanhawa js 150 yards wide at the mouth. Tt yields a navy 
igation of 10 miles only; Perhaps its northern branch, called Junius? 
Creek, which interlocks with the weſtern waters of Menongahela, may 
one day admit a ſhorter paffage from the latter into the Ohio. 
MovxrAtxs.] 15 is worthy notice, that the mountains are not ſolita- 
ry and ſcattered codfuſedly oyer the fate of the country ; but commence 
at about 150 miles from the ſea coaſt, are diſpoſed in ridges! one behind 
another, running nearly parallel with the ſea coaſt, thongh rather apprœach- 
ing it as they advance northeaſtwardly. , To the ſouthweſt, as the tract of 
country between the ſea coaſt and the Miſſiſippi becomes narrower, the 
mountains converge into a ſingle ridge, which, as it approaches the Gulf 
of Mexico, ſubſides into plain country, and gives riſe to ſome of the waters 
of that gulf, and particularly to'a river called Apalachicola, probably from 
the Apalachies, an Indian nation formerly refiding on it. Hence the 
mountains giving riſe to that river, and ſeen from its various parts, were 
called the Apalachian Mountains, being in fact the end or termination on- 
ly. of the great ridges paſſing through the continent. European geogra- 
phers, howeyer, extended the name. northwardly as, far as the mountaizs 
Extended; forhe giving it after their ſeparation into different ridges, t&the 
Blue Ridge, others, to the North: Mountains, others to the Allegany, oth- 
ers to the Laurel Ridge, as may be ſeen in theif different maps. Bat none 
of thefe ridges were, ever known by that name to the inhabitants, either 
native or emigrant, but as they faw them fo called in European maps. In 
the ſame difection generally are the veins of lime ſtone,” coal and other 
minerals hitherto ae, and ſo range the falls of the great rivers. 
But the courſes of the great rivers are at right angles with theſe. James 
and Patornak penetrate through all the ridges of mountains eaſtward of the 
Allegany that is broken by no water — 5 it is, in fact, the ſpine of the 
country between the Atlantic gn one fide, and che Miſſiſippi and St. Law 
rence on the other. The paſſage of the Patomak through the Blue Bid ge 
is perhaps one of the molt ſtupendous ſcenes in nature, You ftand on æ 
very high point of land. On your right comes up the Shenandoah, haying 
ranged along the foot of the mountain an hundred milęs to ſeek a vent. 
On your left approaches the Patomak, in queſt of à paſiage alſo. In the 
moment of their junctiom they ruſh together agaiaſt the mountain, rend it 
aſunder, and paſs off to the ſea. The firſt glance of this ſcene hurries our 
ſenſes into the opinion, that this earth has been created in time, that the 
mountains were formed firſt, that the rivers began to flow afterwards, that 
in this place particularly they have been dammed up by the Blue ridge of 


} 
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mountains, and have formed an ocean, which filled the whole valley 5 tliat 
continuing to riſe they have at length broken over at this ſpot, and have 
torn the mountain down from its ſummit to its baſe. The piles of rock 
en each hand, but particularly on the Shenandoah, the evident marks of 
their diſruption and avulſion from their beds by the moſt powerful agents 
of nature, corroborate the impreſſion. But the diſtant finiſhing which na- 
ture has given to the picture, is of a very different character. It is a trae 
contraſt to the fore ground. It is as placid and delightful, as that is wild 
and tremendous. For the mountain, being cloven aſunder, preſents to the 
eye, through the cleft, a ſmall catch of ſmooth blue horizon, at an infinite 
diſtance, in the plain country, inviting you, as it were, from the riot and 
tumult roaring around, tg paſs through the breach and participate of the 
calm below. Here the eye ultimately compoſes itſelf ; and that way too, 
the road actually leads. You crofs the Patomak above the junction, paſs 
along its ſide through the baſe of the mountain for three miles, its terrible 
precipices hanging in fragments over you, and within about twenty miles 
reach Fredericktown and the fine country round that. This ſcene is worth 
a voyage acrofs the Atlantic. Yet here, as in the neighbourhood of the 
Natural Bridge, are people who have paſſed their lives within half a dozen. 
miles, and have never been to ſurvey theſe monuments of war between riv- 
ers and mountains, which muſt have ſhaken the earth itſelf to its centre. 
The height of the mountains has not yet been eſtimated with any degree 
of exactneſs. The Allegany being the great ridge which divides the wa- 
ters of the Atlantic from of: of the Miſhſippi, its ſummit is doubtleſs more 
elevated above the ocean than that of any ather mountain. But its rela- 
tive height, compared with the baſe on which it ſtands, . is not fo great as 
that of . the country riſing behind the ſucceſſive ridges like the 
Reps of ſtairs. The mountains of the Blue Ridge, and of theſe, the Peaks. 
of Otter are thought to be of a greater height, meafured from their baſe, 
than any others in Virginia, and perhaps in North America. From data, 
which may found a tolerable conjecture, we ſuppoſe the higheft peak to be 
about 4,000 feet perpendicular, which is not a 15 part of the height of the 
mountains of South America, nor one-third of the height which would be 
neceſſary in our latitude to preſerve ice in the open air unmelted through 
the year. 'The ridge of mountains next beyond the Blue Ridge, called 
the North Mountain, is of the greateſt extent ; for which reaſon they are 
named by the Indians the Endleſs Mountains. ; 
The Ouaſioto mountains are 50 or 60 miles wide at the Gap. Theſe 
mountains abound in coal, lime and free ſtone; the ſummits of them are 
i ee covered with a good foil, and a variety of timber ; and the low 

tervale lands are rich, and deny J — ʃ 5 
Fc or ruf CounTtay, Soir,' The whole country below the 
Puopucrions, &. I mountains, which are about '150, 
ſome ſay 200 miles from the ſea, is level, and-feems from various appear- 
ances to have been once waſhed by the ſea. The land between York and 
James riyers is very level, and its ſurface about 40 feet above high water 
mark. Tt appears from obſervation, to have ariſen to its preſent height at 
different” periods far diſtant from each other, and that at theſe periods it 
Was waſhed by the ſea; for near Yorktown, where the banks are perpen- 
dicular, you firſt ſee a fratum, intermixed with ſmall ſhells refembling a 

_ mixture of clay and ſand, and about fire feet. thick; on this lies, horizon» 
, = ; 3 | weve 
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tally; ſmall white ſhells, cockle, clam, &c. an inch of two thick; then 4 
body of earth ſimilar to that firſt mentioned, 18 inches thick; then a layer 
bf ſhells and another body of earth; on this a layer of 3 ſeet of white 
*  thells mixed with fand, on which lay a body of oyller ſhells ſix feet thick} 
which were covered with earth to the ſurface. The oyfter ſhells are fo 
united by a very ſtrong cement that they fall, only when undermined, and 
then in large bodies from one to twenty tons weight. They have the ap- 
pearance of large rocks dn the ſhore,*® _ 3338 
© Theſe appearances continue in a greater or leſs degree in the banks of 
James river, 100 miles from the ſea; the appearances then vary, and the 
banks are filled with ſharks teeth, bones of large and ſmall. fiſh, petribed, 
and marty other petrifactions, ſome reſembling the bones of land and oth- 
er animals, others, vegetable ſubſtances. Theſe appearatices. are not con- 
fined to the river banks, but are ſeep i various places in gallies at conſtd- 
erable diftarices from the rivers. In one part of the ſtate for 50 miles 
in length, by finking a well, you apparently come to the bottom of what 
was formerly a water conrfe, And even as high up as Botetourt county, | 
among the Allegafy mountains, there is 4 tract of land, judged to be 
40,000 acres, furrountled on every fide by mountains, which is entirely 
covered with, vyſter and cotkle ſhells, and, from ſome ae they appeat 
to be of conſiderable depth. A plantation at Day's Point, on James riv- 
Fo of as many as f000 acres; appears at a diſtance as if coyered with ſnow;. 
ut on examination the white appearance is found to ariſe from a bed of, 
Elam ſhells, Which by repeated ploughing have become fine and mixed 
with earth. _ © T e 6. 
ne foil below the fiiountains, ſeems to hate icquired ü character for 
goodneſs which it by no means deſerves. Though not rich; it is well ſuit- 
ed to the growth of tobacco and Indian corn, and parts of it for wheat. 
Good crops of cotton, flax and hemp are alfo raiſed x and it fome coun- 
| ties they have plenty of cyder, and exquiſite brandy, diſtilled from peach- 
es, which grow in great abundance pon the rfimerous rivers of the Cheſ- 


The planters, before the War, paid their principal ,attefition to the cul- 
ture of tobacco, of which there üſed fo be exported, generally, $5,000 
_hogſheads a year. Since the revplution, they are turning their attention 
more to the cultivation of wheat, Indian corn, barley, flax and hemp. It 

is expected that this ſtate will add the article of rice to the liſt of her ex- 
ports; as it is ſappoled, a large body of ſwamp in the eaſternmoſt coun- 
ties, is capable of produeing it. F 
Horned or feat cattle are bred, ir? great numbers ift the. weſtern coun- 

ties of Virginia, as well as in the ſtates ſottth of it; where they have an ex- 

_ tenfive range, and mild winters, without any permanent ſnows. They 
run at large, ate not houfed, and multiply very faſt. © In the lower parts 
of the ſtate a diſeaſe prevails among the neat cattle, which proves fatal to 

all that are not bred there. The oxen, from the more forthern ſtates, 
which were employed at the ſiege of Yorktown in October, 1781, Almoſt 
all died, ſometimes 40 of them in a night, and often fadden fc. | 
down dead in the roads. It is ſaid that the ſeeds of this 41 Were 
brought from the Havanna to South Carolina or Georgia in ſome hides, 
and that the diſeaſe has progreſſed northward to Virginia. Lord Duns | 

General Lincoln. | 


— 
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more ipod ſome cattle from Rhode Iſland, and kept them confined 


in a fmall paſture, near his ſeat, where no cattle had been for ſome years, 
| where they could not intermix with other cattle, and yet they ſoon 


died. 


©. The gentlemen, being fond of pleaſure, have taken much pains to raiſe 
a good breed of horſes, and have ſueceeded in it beyond any of the ſtates, 
They will give 10co/. ſterling for a good feed horſe. Horſe racing has 


Dad a great tendency to encourage the breeding of good horſes, as it af- 


fords an opportunity of putting them to the trial of their ſpeed, They 
are. more ts and will perform more ſervice, than the horſes of the 
northern ſtates. To ot HT: EE 

An intelligent gentleman, an inhabitant of Virginia, informs, that caves 


among the mountains have lately been diſcovered which yield ſalt-petre 


in ſuch abundance, that he judges 500,000 pounds of it might be collected 


< 


from them annually. 


This ſtate does not abound with good fiſh. Sturgeon, ſhad, and herring 


are the moſt plenty; perch, ſheepſhead, drum, rock ſiſn and trout, are 


common. Befides theſe they have oyſters in abundance, crabs, ſhrimps, &c. 
_ Cascapes, CuriosIiTIES AND Caverns.] The only remarkable caſ- 


| eade in this ſtate is that of Falling Spring, in A It is a water of 


James river, where it is called Jackſon's river, rifing in the warm ſpring 


mountains about 20 miles fouthweſt of the warm ſpring, and flowing into 


chat valley. About three-quarters of a mile from its ſource, it falls over 


2 rock 200 feet into the valley below. The ſheet of water is broken in 


its breadth by the rock in two or three places, but not at all in its height. 
Between the ſheet and rock, at the bottom, you may walk acroſs dry. 


— 


This cataract wilt bear no comparifon with that of Niagara, as to the quan- 


„ 


55 tity of water compoſing it; the ſheet being only 12 or 15 feet wide abave, 


and ſomewhat more fpread below ; but it is half as high again. 5 
In the lime ſtone country, there are many caverns of very conſiderable 
extent. The moſt noted is called Madiſon's Cave, and is on the north 
fide of the Blue Ridge, near the interſection of the Rockingham and Au- 
guſta, line with the ſouth fork of the ſouthern river of Shenandoah. It is 


in a hill of about 200 feet perpendicular height, the aſcent of which, on 


one fide, is ſo ſteep that you may pitch a biſcuit from its ſummit into the 
river which waſhes its baſe. The entrance of the cave is, in this fide, 


about two-thirds of the way up. Tt extends into the earth about 300 feet, 


branching into ſubordinate caverns, ſometimes aſcending a little, but more 
generally deſcending, and at length terminates in two different places, at- 


baſons of water of unknown extent, and which appear to be nearly on a 
level with the water of the river. ſis probably one of the many reſer- 
f th 


voirs with which the interior parts e earth are ſuppoſed to abound, 
and which yield fupplies to the fountains of water, diſtinguiſhed from oth- 


ers only by its being acceſhible. The vault of this cave is of folid lime 


fone, from 20 to 40 or 50 feet high, through which water is continually 


|  exudating.. This, trickling down the fides of the cave, has incruſted them 
ever in the form of elegant wh ; and dripping from the top of the 
Fault, generates on that, and on the baſ 


bp nd on tl below, ſtalactites of a conical form, 
me of which hiye met and formed maſſive columns. . 


* * 
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Another of theſe caves is near the North Mountain, in che county of 
Frederick. The entrance into this is on the top of an extenſive ridge. 
You deſcend 30 or 40 feet, as into a well, from whence the cave then 
extends, nearly horizontally, 400 feet into the earth, preſerving a breadth 
of from 20 to 50 feet, and a height of from 5 to 12 feet. After enterin 

this cave a few feet, the mercury, which in the open air was at 5055 roſs 


to 57 of Farenheit's thermometer. 8 


At the Panther Gap, in the ridge which divides the waters of the Cow 
and the Calf paſture, is what is called the Blowing Cave. It is in the 
fide of a hill, is of about 100 feet diameter, and emits conſtantly a current 
of air of ſuch force, as to keep the weeds proſtrate to the diſtance of 20 
er before it. This current is ſtrongeſt in dry froſty weather, and in 
long ſpells of rain weakeſt. Regular inſpirations and expirations of air, 
by carerns and fiſſures, have been probably enough accounted. for, by 
ſuppoſing them combined with intermitting fountains, as they muſt of 
_ courſe inhale the air- while the reſervoirs are emptying themſelves, and 
again emit it while they are filling. But a conſtant iflue of air, only va- 
rying in its force as the weather is drier or damper, will require a new 
hypotheſis. There is another blowing cave in the Cumberland Mountain, 
about a mile from where it croſſes the Carolina line. All we know of 
this is, that it is not conſtant, and that a fountain of water iſſues from it. 
The Natural Bridge is the moſt ſublime of Nature's works. It is on 
the aſcent of a hill, which ſeems to have been cloven through its length 
by ſome great convulſion. The fiſſure, juſt at the bridge, is by ſome ad- 
meaſurements, 270 feet deep, by others only 205, It is about 45 feet 
wide at the bottom, and go feet at the top; this of courſe determines the 
length of the bridge, and its height from the water. Its breadth in the 
middle is about 60 feet, but more at the ends, and the thickneſs of *the 
_ maſs at the ſummit of the arch, about 40 feet. A part of this thickneſs 
is conſtituted by a coat of earth, which gives growth to many large trees. 
The reſidue, with the hill on both ſides, is ſolid rock of lime ſtone.” The 


arch approaches the ſemi-elliptical form; but the larger axis of the ellipſis, 
which would be the cord of the arch, is many times longer than the tranſ- 85 


verſe. Though the ſides of this bridge are provided in ſome parts with 2 
parapet of fixed rocks, yet few men have reſolution to walk to them and 
Took over into the abyſs. You involuntarily fall on your hands and feet, 
creep, to the parapet and peep over it. If the view from the top be pain- 
ful and intolerable, that from below is delightful in an equal extreme. It 
is impoſſible for the emotions ariſing from the ſublime, to be felt beyond 
what they are here: ſo beautiful an arch, ſo elevated, ſo light, and fpring. 
ing as it were up to heaven, the rapture of the ſpectator is really inde. 
{cribable ! The fiſſure continuing narrow, deep, and ſtraight for a conſid- 
erable diſtance above and below the bridge, opens a ſhort but very pleaſing 
view. of the North Mountain on one ſide, and Blue Ridge on the other, 
at the diſtance. each of them of about five miles. This bridge is in the 

county of Rockbridge, to which it has given name, and affords a public 
and commodious paſſage over a valley, which cannot be croſſed elſewhere 


for a conſiderable diſtance. The ſtream paſſing under it is called Cedar 


- Creek. It is a water of James Riyer, and ſufficient in the drieſt ſeaſons to 
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Learn a gtiſt. mill, though its fountain is not more than two miles above. 
There is a natural bridge ſimilar to the above over Stock Creek, a branch 


82 


of Peleſon river, in Waſhington county. 


4 Remains of ancient fortifications are feattered thick through the 
weltern parts of this ſtate, and in Kentucky, embracing from two to ten 
acres each, One of theſe is fituated on a high bank, on the eaſt fide of 
Voughiogany river, about 20 mules from its conflnence with the Monon- 
= cla. les Sgure is ſomewhat like that of an horſe-ſhoe, It is en. 
compaiſed with a ditch, except at one narrow paſs, left. probably for 2 
pate-way. There are no leſs than ten of theſe ancient forts within ten 
miles of the one above deſcribed, The Indians ſay they are the work 
pf people of ancient. time, before the days of their fathers.” TP“. 
* Mixes aud Minzeats.] Virginia is the moſt pregnant with minerals 
id follils of any ſtate in the Union. A. fingle lump of gold ore has been 
und near the falls of Rappahanngc river, which yielded x7dwt. of 
gold, of extraordinary - ductility. No other indication of gold has been. 


* 


diſcovered in its neighbourhood. 


Oo the Great Kanhawa, oppoſite to the mouth of Cripple Creek, and 
alſo about 25 miles from the ſouthern boundary of the ſtate, in the county 
of Montgomery, are mines of lead. 'Phe metal is mixed ſometimes with 
earth, and ſometimes with rock, which requires the force of gunpowder to - 
open it; and is accompanied with a portion of filyer, too ſmall to be 
worth ſeparation under any proceſs hitherto attempted there, The 2 
ed 


portioi a yiel ded. is from 50 to Bolh. of pure metal from roolb. of w 
ore. The moſt common is that of 60 to the 10olb, The yeins are at 


F TT.. Taddenly gud rotally, 


hey enter the fide of the hill, and proceed horizontally. Two of them 
have been wrqught by the public. Theſe would employ about 50 labour- 


ers to advantage, Thirty men, who have at the fame time raiſed their 


quantity is from 20 to 25 tons, Phe preſent furnace is a mile from the 
ore bank, and on the oppoſite ſide of the river, The ore is firſt waggoned 
to the river, a quarter of a mile, then laden on board of canoes and carri, 


own corn, have produced 60 tons of lead in the year; but the general 


ed acroſs the riyer, which is there about 200 yards wide, and then again 


taken into waggons and carried to the furnace. This mode was originally 
adopted, that they might avail themſelves of a good ſituation on a creek, 
for a pounding- mill; but it would be eaſy to haye the furnace and pound- 


ing - mill on the ſame! fide of the river, which would yield water, without 


any dam. by f canal of about half a/guile in length. From the furnace the 
lead is tranſported 130 miles along a good road, leading through the peaks 


of Otter to Lynch's Ferry, or Winſtop's, on James river, from whence 
it is carried by water about the ſame \ ſtance to Weſtham. This land 
catriage may be grealy ſhortened, by deliyering the lead on James river, 
above the Blue Ridge, from whence a ton weight has been brought in two 
canocs. The Great Kanhawa kas conſiderable falls in the neighbourhood 
of the mines. About ſeven miles below are three falls, of three. or four 
feet perpehdieukar each; and three miles above is a rapid of three miles 
»» Don Uoa mentiony a break, fimilar to*this, in the province of Angaraez, in 
South America. It is from 16 to 22 feet wide, 11 deep, and of 14 miles continu... 


7 ance, Engliſh, meafure. Its breadth at top is not ſenſibly greater than at bottom. 
I Mp. Attmore's MS. letter to the Author. JJ Tardia 
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eontimmnce, which has been compared in its deſcent to the great fall of 
James river. Yet it is the opinion, that they may be laid open for uſeful 
navigation, ſo as to "IgE very much the portage between the Kanhawa 
and James river. 

A. mine of copper was opened in the county of Amherſt, on the north 
ſide of James river, and another in the eppofite county, on the ſouth fide. 
However, either from bad management or the poverty of the veins, they 
were diſcontinued. A few years ago there were ſix iron mines worked 
in this ſtate. Two of them made-about 150 tons of bar-iron each ; the 
others made each from 600 to 1,600 tons of pig- iron annually. Beſides 
theſe, a forge at Frederickſburg, made about 300 tons a year of bar-iron, 
| from pigs imported from Maryland; and a forge on Neapſco of Patomak, 

worked in the fame way. The indications of iron in other places are 
numerous, and diſperſed through all the middle country. The toughneſs 
| y ho caſt-iron of ſome of the furnaces is very remarkable. Pots and 
er utenſils, caft thinner than uſual, of this won, may be ſafely thrown 
into-or out of the waggons in which they are tranſported. Salt pans 
made of the ſame, and no longer wanted for that purpoſe, cannot be 
broken up in order to be melted again, unleſs enen drilled 1 in ny 
arts. | 
. In the weſtern part of the Me, we are told of iren mines on Cheſaut 
Creek, a branch of the Great Kanhaway, near where it croffes the Caro» 
lina line ; and in other places. 

Conſiderable antities of black lead are taken N for uſe from 
Winterham, f in ay county of Amelia, There is no work eſtapliſned at 
it, thoſe who want, going and procuring it for themſelves. . 

The country on both fides of James river, from 15 to 20 miles a 
Richmond, and for ſeveral miles northwerd and ſouthward, is replete with 
mineral coal of a very excellent quality. Being in the hands of many 
| Lk gh og 8 have been opened, and worked to an extent equal to the 
demand. pits which have been opened, lie 150 or 200 feet above 
che bed of the A net and have been very little incommoded with water. 
| The firſt diſcovery of the coal, is flid to have been made by a boy, dig- 
ging after a cray-fiſh 3 it has Alo been found on the bottom of trees blown 
up. In many nlaces | it lies within three. or four feet of the ſurface of the 
ground. It is conjectured that $00,000 buſhels might be raiſed frogs gue 
Pit in 12 months. 

In the weſtern country coal is known to be in ſo many places, as to 
have induced an opinion, that the whole tract between the Laurel Moun: 

tain, Miſfifippi, and Ohio, yields coal. It is alſo known in many places 
on the — ide of the Ohio. The coal at Pittſburg is of a very ſuperior 
quality. A bed of it at that place bas been on fire ſince the year 1765. 
Another coal hill on the Pike Run of Monongahela has been on fire ten 5 


e it has burnt away about twenty yards only. 


1 have known one inſtance, fays Mr. Jefferſon, of an med bnd i in 
this country. Amethyſts have been frequent, and chryſtals common: 
pet not in ach numbers any of them as to be worth-ſeeking. 

There is very good marble, and in very 5 abundance, on James 
river, at the mouth of Rockfiſh. Some white, and as pure a8 one A 5 
eee e e | 

| red, 
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Ted, blue, and purple. None of it has ever been worked. It forms a 
very large precipice, which hangs over a navigable part of the river. 
But one vein of lime ſtone is known below the Blue Ridge. Its firſt 
appearance is in Prince William, two miles below the Pignut ridge of 
mountains; thence it paſſes on nearly parallel with that, and croſſes the 
Rivanna about five miles below it, where it 1s called the Southweſt Ridge, 
It then croſſes Hardware, above the mouth of Hudſon's creek,. James 
Tiver at the mouth of Rockßſh, at the marble quarry before ſpoken of 
probably runs up that river to where it appears again at Roſs's iron-works, 
and fo paſſes off fouthweltwardly by Flat Creek of Otter riyer. It is 
never more than 100 yards wide. From the Blye Ridge weſtwardly the 
Whole country ſeems to be foynfded on a rock of lime ſtone, beſides infi- 
nite quintities on the ſurface, both looſe and fixed. This is cut into 
beds, * range, as the mountains and ſea-coaſt do, from ſouthweſt to 
| nort ea ES £24 38, „ © F x 7 : | 7 | 1 50 | 
Mevicinar SerxINGs.] There are ſeveral medicinal ſprings, ſome of 
which are indubitably efficacious, while others ſeem to owe their reputa- 
tion as much to fancy, and change of air and regimen, as to their real 
viriues. None af them have undergone 4 chymical analyſis in ſkilful 
hands, nor been ſo far the ſubje& of obſervations as to have produced a 
reduction into claſſes of the diſorders which they relieye; it is in my 
power to give little more than gn enumeration af them. 
The molt efficacious of theſe are two ſprings in Auguſta, near the 
ſources of James river, where it is called Jackſon's river. They riſe near 
the foot of the ridge of mountains, generally called the Warm Spring 
Mountain, but in the maps Jackſon's Mountains. The one is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the name of the Warm Spring, and the other af the Hot Spring. 


The Warm Spring iſſues with a very hold ſtream, ſufficient to work 2. 


griſt- mill, and to keep the Waters of ity haſon, which is go feet in diam- 
eter, at the vital warmth, yiz, 962 . of Farenheit's thermameter. The 
matter with which theſe waters is allied is very volatile; its ſmell indi- 
cates-it to be fulphureous, as alſo does the circumſtance of turping filver 
black. They relieye rheumatiſms. Other complaints alſo of very differ- 
ent natures have been remayed or leſſened by them. It rains hete four 
ob ſedi ery week Oo oo dt ol i og 
The Hot Spring is about fix miles from the Warm, is much ſmaller, 
and has been 15 hot as to have boiled an egg. Some believe its degree 
of heat to be leſſened. It raiſes the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer 
to 112 degrees, Which is feyer heat. It ſometimes relieves where the 
Warm Spring fails. A fountain of common water, iſſuing within a few 
inches of its margin, gives it a fingylay appearance, Comparing the tem- 
perature of - theſe with that of the hot ſprings of Kamchatka, of which 
Krachinianikow gives an account; the difference is very great, the latter 
raiſing the mercury to 200 degrees, which is within 12 degrees of boiling 
water. Theſe. ſprings are very much reſorted to in ſpite of a total want 
of accommodation for the ſick. . Their waters are ſtrongeſt in the hotteſt 
months, which occaſions their being viſited in July and Avguſt principally. 
The Sweet Springs are in the county of Botetourt, at the eaſtern" foot 
of the Allegany, about 42 miles from the warm ſprings. They are ſtill 
leſs known. Having been found to relieve caſes in which the others bag 
” been ineffectually tried, it is probable their compaſition is different. They 
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are differen alſo; in their temperature, being as cold as common vater; 
which | is not mentioned, however, as a proof of. a diſtinct i impregnanen. 
This is among the firſt ſources of James river. 

On Patomak river, in Berkley county, above the North Mountain, 
are medicinal ſprings, much more frequented than thoſe of Auguſta, 
Their powers, however, are leſs, the waters weakly mineralized, and 

| ſcarcely warm. They are more viſited, becauſe. ſituated in a fertile, plen- 
tifal, and populous country, provided with better accommodations, always 
ſafe from the Indians, and neareſt to the more populous ſtates. 

In Louiſa copnty, on the head waters of the South Anna branch of 

York river, are ſprings of ſome medicinal virtue, They are however not 
much uſed. There is a weak chalybeate at Richmond; and many oth- 
ers in various parts of the country, which are of too little worth, or too 
little note to be enumerated after thoſe before mentioned. 

Me are told of a Sulphur Spring on Howard's Creek of Green Briar, | 
In the low grounds of the Great Kanhaway, ſeven miles above the 
mouth of Elk river, and 67 above that of the Kanhaway itſelf, is a hole 

in the earth, of the capacity of 30. or 40 gallons, from which iſſues con- 
ſtantly 2 bituminous vapour in ſo ſtrong a current, as to give to the fand 
about its orifice the motion which it has in a boiling ſpring. On preſent- | 

ing a lighted candle or torch within 18 inches of the hole, it flames 

2 column of 18 inches diameter, and four or five feet in height, w. . 40 
ſometimes burns out in 20 minutes, and at other times has been known to 
continue three days, and then has been left burning. The flame is un- 
ſteady, of the denſity of that of burning ſpirits, and ſmells like burning pit 

coal. Water ſometimes collects in the baſon, which is remarkably cold, 

and is kept in ebullition by the vapour iſſuing through it. If the vapour 
be fired in that ſtate, the water ſoon becomes ſo, warm that the hand can- 
not bear it, and evaporates wholly in a ſhort time. This, with the cir- 

6 nn lands, is the n of Frede Waſhington and of General 

ewis. 

There is a ſimilar one on Bandy river, the flame of which is a _ 
of about 12 inches diameter, and three feet high. General Clarke Kind- 
led the vapour, ftaid about an hour, and left it burning. 8 

- Phe mention of uncommon ſprings. leads to that of Syphon fountains. 

There is one of theſe near the interſection of lord Fairfax's boundary 

With the North mountain, not far from Brock's gap, on the ſtream of which 

is a griſt mill; which grinds two buſhels of grain at every. flood of the ſpring. 

Another near the Cow paſture river, a mile and a half below its conflu- 
ence with the Bull paſture river, and 16 or 17 miles from the Hot Springs, 

which intermits once in every twelve hours, One alſo. near the mouth 
of the North Holſton. | 

- After theſe may be mentioned the Natural Well, on the land: of a Mr. 
| Lewis i in Frederick county. It is ſomewhat larger than a common well; 
the water riſes in it as near the ſurface of the carth as in the neighbouring 
artificial wells, and is of a depth as yet unknown. It is faid there is a 
current in it tending ſenſibly downwards. If this be true, it robably 

feeds ſome fountain, of which it is the natural reſervoir, dilt ae from 

Others, like that of Madiſon's cave, by being lle It is wed. with a 

bucket and windlaſs as an 3 well Pa ee NE | 
2 Tae 9 See table. 85 
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che lower parts of the country they are entirely diſarmed. 
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viſions, Every -nble-bodied freeman, between the ages of 18 and 45, is _ 


enrolled in the militia, 'Thoſe of every county are formed into compa- 
nies, and theſe again into one or more battalions, according to the num- 
bers in the county. They are commanded by colonels, and other ſubor- 
dinate officers, as in the regular ſervice. In every county is a county 
lieutenant, who commands the whole militia in his county, but ranks only 
as a colonel .in the field. They have no general officers always exiſting. 
Theſe are appointed occaſionally, when an invaſion or inſurrection hap- 


ns, and their commiſſion terminates with the occaſion. The governor | 
is head of the military as well as civil power. The law requires every 


militia man to provide himſelf with the arms uſual in the regular fervice. 
But this injunction was always indifferently complied with, and the arms 
they had have been ſo frequently called for t arm the regulars, that in 

In the middle 
country a fourth or fifth part of them may have ſuch firelocks as they had 


provided to deftroy the noxious animals which infeſt their farms; and on 
the weſtern fide of the Blue Ridge they are generally armed with rifles. 


The interſection of Virginia by ſo many navigable rivers, renders it al- 
moſt incapable of defence. * As the land will not ſupport a great number 


of people, a force cannot ſoon be collected to repel a ſudden invaſion, 
If the militia bear the ſame proportion to the number of inhabitants now, 


as in 1782, they amount to about 68, 0 0 0. „ 
Cnier Towns.] Virginia is not divided into #92vn/bips, like the north- 
ern ſtates. The towns are ſmall, owing probably to the interſection of the 
country by navigable rivers, which brings the trade to the doors of the in- 
habitants, and prevents the neceſſity of their going in queſt of it to a dif. 
tance. 'The towns, or more F villages or hamlets, are as follows: 


On James River and its waters, Norfolk, Portſmouth, Hampton, Suffolk, 
Smithfield, Williamſburg, Peterſburg, Richmond the ſeat of government, 


Mancheſter, Charlotteſville, New London. On York River and its wa« 
ters, York, Newcaſtle, Hanover. On Rappahannock, Urbanna, Port 
Royal, Frederickſburg, Falmouth. On Patomak and its waters, Dum- 
fries; Colcheſter, Alexandria, Wincheſter, Staun to. 


There are places, at which, like ſome of the foregoing, the laws have 


ſaid there ſhall be towns; but nature has faid there ſhall not; and they re- 
main unworthy of enumeration. Norfolk and Portſmouth will certainly 


become the emporium of all the bulky articles imported from foreign coun- 


tries, from whence they will be diſtributed for retail to all the towns in the 


ſtate, as well as thoſe in North Carolina ſouth of Newbern ; as a canal is 
now cutting from the north branch F Albemarle found in North Caroli- 
na, to the waters of the ſouth branch of Elizabeth river; this canal will 
be 16 miles in length, through a leyel, low country: it will empty the 
waters of Albemarle found, which are rather hipher than thoſe of Eliza- 
beth river in Virginia, about nine miles from Portſmouth, which lies op 

Pte to Norfolk, on the ſame fide of Elizabeth river with the canal. To 


the place where the canal empties into Elizabeth, merchant veſſels of the 


largeſt fize may go within a mile: bere the water will be continually freſh, 


ſo much fo that the worm; the greateſt enemy to the ſhipping of the har- 


bour of Norfolk and Portſmouth, and which does great injury in the months | 


ol July, Auge?, and September, will not affect them, if they run up near 


de canal, 


| Peterſburg 
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FPeterſburg now receives a great portion of the tobacco it ſhips from | 

orth e Zo and the counties of Virginia bordering on the North Car- ! 
plina line. When the canal is completed, which will be in two years, | Z 
and the little and great falls of the Roanoke, and thoſe of Dan and Staun-+ 1 


ton rivers, are cleared, not only the produce of North Carolina, that 
no goes to Peterſburg, will be ak na to the Norfolk and Portſmouth 
' channel, but the produce of the valuable counties of Dan and Staunton | 
rivers in Virginia, will naturally purſue the ſame courſe, as the water carriage 
will be much cheaper than a land one of one hundred miles, which is now ; 
impoſed on them; but at Norfolk and Portſmouth they will certainly pro- 5 
cure their goods cheaper, being the fountain head, than from any of the 
extraneous ſources  _ | 5 225 
Ass an evidence of the importance of theſe toyns to the United States, 
Congreſs paſfed a law, laſt ſeſſion, for fortifying the port and harbour of 
Norfolk and Portſmouth. 'T'wo ſtrong batteries are now nearly completed, 
and another is ſaid to be in contemplation; when completed, it is ſuppo- 
ſed the harbour will be perfectly ſecure from any depredation from naval 
operations alone ; a forty-four gun frigate is now building at that part of 
Portſmouth, called Goſport, which was formerly the king of Great Brit- 
ain's rendezvous for his ſhips of war, for the protection of the trade of the 
middle colonies. It is ſuppoſed to be one of the beſt harbours in the 
world; it begins at the mouth of the ſouth branch of Elizabeth river, 
which is not a quarter of 2 mile over, and has fix fathoms water within 
thirty yards of the ſhore, 125 | SIEM 
Secondary to this place, are the towns at the head of the tide waters, 
yiz. Peterſburg on Appamattox, Richmond on James river, Newcaſtle on 
York river, Frederick{burg on Rappahannock, and Alexandria on Patomak. 
From theſe the diſtribution will be to ſubordinate ſituations of the country. 
Accidental circumſtances, however, may control the indications of nature, 
and in no inſtances more frequently than in the riſe and fall of towns. 
To the foregoing general account, we add the following more particular 


deſcriptions. | | | | 
AxkxAxpalA ſands on the ſouth bank of Patomak river in Fairfax | 
county. Its ſituation is elevated and pleafant. The foil is clay. The þ 
original ſettlers, anticipating its future growth and importance, laid out the | 
ſtreets upon the plan of Philadelphia. It contains about 400. hou'es, 1 
many of which are handſomely built, and nearly 3000 inhabitants. This 
town, upon opening the navigation of Patomak river, and in conſe- | 
quence of its vicinity to the city of Waſhington, will probably be one of 2 
the moſt thriving commercial places on the continent. | 
MovunTt Vtrnon, the celebrated ſeat of Preſident Waſhington, is 
pleaſantly ſituated on the Virginia bank of the river Patomak, where it ig | 


nearly two miles wide, and is about 280 miles from the ſea, and 127 
from Point Look Out, at the mouth of the river, It is nine miles below 
Alexandria, and four above the beautiful ſeat of the late Col. Fairfax, 
called Bellevoir. The area of the mount is 200 feet above the ſurface 
of the riyer ; and, after furniſhing a lawn of five acres in front, and about 
the ſame in rear of the buildings, falls off rather abruptly on thoſe two 
quarters. Qn the north end it ſubſides gradually into extenſive paſture 
grounds ; while on the ſouth it ſlopes more ſteeply, in a ſhorter diſtance, 
| knd terminates with the coach-houſe, ſtables, vineyard and nurſeries. On 
e 1 705 ; : either 


either wing is a thick grove. of different flowering foreſt trees. Parallel 
with them, on the land ſide, are two ſpacious gardens, into which one is 
led by two ſerpentine gravel walks, planted with weeping willows and 
ſhady ſhrubs. - The manſion houſe itfelf (though much embelliſhed by, yet 
not perfectly ſatisfactory to the chaſte taſte of the preſent poſſeſſor) appears 
venerable and convenient. The ſuperb banqueting-room has been finiſh- 

ed ſince he returned home from the army. A lofty portico, 96 feet in 
length, ſupported by eight pillars, has 4 . effect when viewed from 
the water; the whole aſſemblage of the green-houſe, ſchool-houſe, offices 
and ſervants* halls, when ſeen from the land fide, bears a reſemblance to 
a rural village; eſpecially as the lands on that fide are laid out ſomewhat 
in the form of Engliſh gardens, in meadows and graſs- grounds, ornament- | 
ed with little copſes, circular clumps and fingle trees. A ſmall park on 
the margin of the river, where the Englith fallow deer and the American 
wild deer are ſeen through the thickets, alternately with the veſſels as they 
are failing along, add a romantic and pictureſque appearance to the whole 
ſcenery. On the oppoſite ſide of a ſmall creek to the northward, an ex: 
tenſive plain, exhibiting corn- ſields and cattle grazing, affords in ſummer 
a luxuriant landſcape ; while the blended verdure of wood lands and 
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cultivated deehvities, on the Maryland ſhore, variegates the proſpect in a 


charming manner. Such are the philoſophic ſhades to which the late 
Commander in chief of the American armies retired from the tumultuous. 
ſcenes of a buſy world, and which he has fince left to dignify, his 
unequalled abilities, the moſt important office in the giſt of his fellow 
citizens. JJ tia nai rt tb rtf p rs 
 FarperIcksBURG,. in the county of Spotſylvania, is ſituated on the 
ſouth fide of Rappahannock river, 110 miles from its mouth ; and con- 
tains about 200 houſes, principally on one ſtreet, which runs nearly paral- 
jel with the river, and 1, 500 inhabitants, 5 
Richuonp, in the county of Henrico, is the preſent ſeat of govern- 
ment, and ſtands on the north ſide of James river, juſt at the foot of the 
falls, and contains between 400 and 500 houſes, and nearly 4000 inhab- 
itants. Part of the houſes are built upon the margin of the river, con- 
venient for buſineſs; the reſi are upon a hill which overlooks the lower 
part of the town, and commands an extenſive proſpect of the river and 
adjacent country. The new bouſes are well built. A large ſtate-houſe 
or capitol, has lately been erected on the hill. The lower part of the 
town is divided by a creek, over which is a convenient bridge. A bridge 
between 300 and 400 yards in length, has lately been thrown acroſs 
James river at the foot of the fall, by Col. Mayo. That part from Man- 
cheſter to the iſland is built on 15 boats. From the iſland to the rocks 
was formerly a floating- bridge of akt; but Col. Mayo has now built it of 
framed log piers, filled with ſtopes. From the rocks to the landing at 
Richmond, the bridge is continued on framed piers filled with ſtones. 
This bridge connects Richmond with Mancheſter; and as the paſſengers 
pay toll, it produces a handſome revenue to Col. Mayo, who is the ſole 
V% ĩ c Pia ona 1s 
he falls above the bridge are {even miles in length. A noble canal is 
cutting and nearly completed on the north fide of the river, which is to 
terminate in a baſon of about two acres, in the town of Richmond. From 
this baſon to the wharres in the riyer, will be a land carriage of about a 
} 


\ ; 
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mile. This canal is cutting under the direction of a company, who have 
calculated the expenſe at zo, ocol. Virginia money. This they have 
divided into 500 ſhares of 60l. each. The opening of this eanal prom- 
iſes the addition of much wealth to Richmond. 3 5 

PETERSBURG, 25 miles ſouthward of Richmond, ſtands on the ſouth 


fide of Appamattox river, and contains upwards of 300 houſes in two 


diviſions ; one is upon a clay cold ſoil, and is very dirty, the other upon a 
lain of ſand or loam. There is no regularity and very little elegance in 
eterſburg, it is merely a place of buſineſs. The Free Maſons have a 

hall tolerably elegant.“ Like Richmond, Williamſburg, Alexandria, and 


Norfolk, it is a corporation; and what is ſingular, Peterſburg city com- 


prehends a part of three counties. The celebrated Indian queen, Poca- 
hontas, from whom deſcended the Randolph and Bowling families, for- 
merly reſided at this place. Peterſburg and its ſuburbs contain upwards 
of 3,000 inhabitants. 3 5 5 

The trade of this place is very conſiderable. From the inſpector's 


books it appears, that upwards of 20,000 hogſheads of tobacco have an- 
af, been received here, and 60,000 barrels of flour - 


nually, for ten years p 8 
Add to theſe 12,000 barrels of bread, 3,000bbs. Indian meal, 60,000 
buſhels of wheat, 30,000 do. Indian corn, 2,000 do. peas, 2, ooobbs. 


pork, 500 do. beef, 200, ooolb. bacon, 500 kegs of hog's lard, 3, 00 


do. butter, 20, ooolb. tallow, 6, ooolb. bees-wax, 100 tons of hemp, 
10, ooo deer-{kins ; amounting, in total value, to 1,389,300 dollars; be- 
ſides peach and apple brandy, whiſkey, &c. to a conſiderable amount. 
The | Sou eſtimate, ſaid to have been made by reſpectable merchants 
in this place, exhibits the great commercal-importance' of Peterſburg. 
 WiLL1iaM$BURG is 60 miles eaſtward of Richmond, fituated between 
two creeks ; one falling into James, the other into York river. The 
diſtance of each landing place is about a mile from the town. Pang 
the regal government it was propoſed to unite theſe creeks by a canal 
paſſing through the centre of the town; but the removal of ths ſeat of 
government rendered it no longer an object of importance. It contains 


about 200 houſes, going many of them to decay, and has about 1, 400 


. | 3 inhabitants. 
pPeterſburg has been reputed to be a very unhealthy place, though ſome of the 
inhabitants feem unwilling to admit it as a truth, and aſſert it to be as © healthy as 
any town in Virginia.“ It is poſſible this place may have become more healthful 
than it was fix years ſince. Ther, (Dec. 8, 1790) one of their own phyſicians writes 


thus to Dr, Currie of Philadelphia: The lowneſs of our fituation, and the long 


continued and exceſſive heats to which we are fuhject, render us amazingly infirm, 


and occaſion a diatheſis of ſo lax a tenure; that an inflammatory affe ction cannot 


exiſt many days without terminating in a gangrene. From the ſummer ſolſtice 
till after the middle of September, choleras and diarrhzas are epidemic here, ar d 
are ſa mortal among children, that it has given riſe to a common, but very errone- 
- ous notion, that none born here ever arrive td manhood, whereas 1 am very certain, 
that more than two-thirds of the number born here annually do not die the fame 
Jear; what proportion arrive to 'manhood I have not been able to afcertain.”” 
The heat of our climate, and our confined fituation, (being ſhut out from the ac- 
ceſs of the winds) has fuch an effect on our conſtitutions, chat tfey very nearly re- 
ſemble thoſe of hard drinkers; hence we require a conſiderable quantity of ſti mu- 
lafing aliment, and vinous drinks, to keep up a balance between the feveral func- 
tious of the Body.“ + | * 8 hoy 33 BI 
See b ; | ers, | „February 

reflecting 1 . a8 7b vn A reſpecting the eds of 
this place) well known to de zroun | xo 2 
e © Hiſtorical Acc 


4. _ b | | | 
of the. Clirnates ad Dileaſes of the Unizes Svates,” p. 253, 274 | 
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inhabitants: It is regulatly laid out in parallel ſtreets, with a pfeafant 
ſquare in the centre of about ten acres, through which runs the principal 
ſtreet eaſt and weſt, about a mile in length, and more than 100 feet wide: 
At the ends of this ſtrect are two public buildings, the college and capitol. 
Beſides theſe there is an Epiſcopal church, a priſon, a court-houſe, a 
magazine, now oecupied as a market, and a hoſpital for lunatics, calculated 
to accommodate between 20 and 30 patients in. ſeparate rooms or cells: 

The houſe is neatly kept, and the patients well attended; but convaleſ- 
ccnts have not ſufficient room for free air and exerciſe without making 
their eſcape. Not far from the ſquare ſtood the governor's houſe, or 
palace, as it was called. This was burnt during the war, -while it was 
occupied as an American hoſpital. The houſe of the preſident of the 
college, occupied alſo as an hoſpital by the French army, ſhared the ſame 
fate. This has ſince been rebuilt at the expenſe of the French govern- 
ment. In the capitol is a large tharble ſtatue, in the likenefs of Narbone 
Berkley, Lord Botetourt, a man diſtinguiſhed for his love of piety, litera- 
ture, and good government, and formerly governor of Virginia. It was 
erected at the expenſe of the ſtate, ſome time ſince the year 1771 The 
capitol is little better than in ruins, and this elegant ſtatue is expoſed to 
the rudeneſs of negroes and boys, and is ſhamefully defaced. A late a& 
of the affembly authoriſes the pulling down one half of this building, to 
defray the charge of keeping the other half in repair. . 
Vox rowx, 13 miles eaſtward from Williamſburg, and 14 from 


Monday's Point at the mouth of the river, is a place of about 100 houſes, 


ſituarsd on the ſouth fide of Vork river, and contains about 700 inhabit- 
ants. It was rendered famous by the capture of lord Cornwallis and 
bis army, on the 19th of October, 1781, by the united forces of France 
and America. Jͤrĩ—U e 
Corrs, Acaptmits, &c.] The college of William and Mary 
was founded in the time of King William and Queen Mary, who granted 
to it 20,000 acres of land, and a penny 2 pound duty on certain tobaccoes 
exported from Virginia and Maryland, which had been levied by the 
ſtatute of 25 Car. 2. The afſembly alſo gave it, by temporary laws, a 
duty on Equors imported, and fkins. and furs exported. From theſe 
refources it received upwards of 3,000/. The buildings are of brick, 
ſufficient for an indifferent acommodation of perhaps 100 ftudents. By 
its charter it was to be under the government of 20 viſitors, who were to 
be its legiſlators, and to have a preſident and fix profeſſors, who were 
incorporated. It was allowed a repreſentative in the general aſſembly. 
. Under this charter, a profeſſorſhip of the Greek and Latin languages, a 
profefforſhip of mathematics, one of moral philoſophy, and two of divinity, 
were eſtabliſhed; To theſe were annexed, for a fixth profeſſorſhip, a 
conſiderable donation by a Mr. Boyle of England, for the inſtruction of 
the Indians, and their converſion to Chriſtianity. This was called the 
profeſſorſhip of Brafferton, from an eſtate of that name in England, pur- 
chaſed with the monies given. The admiſſion of the learners of Latin 
and Greek filled the college with children. This rendering it difagreea- 
ble and degrading to young gentlemen already prepared for entering on 
the ſciences, they were diſcouraged from reſorting to it, and thus the 
| ſchools for mathematics and moral philoſophy, which might have been 
dl ſome ſervice, became of very little. The revenues too were exhauſted 


g 


* n nia at 


in accommodating - thoſe who came only to acquire the rudiments of 
ſciences After the preſent revolution, the viſitors, having no power to 


change thoſe circumſtances in the conftitution of the college which were 


fixed by the charter, and being therefore confined in the number of pro- 
ſeſſorſhips, undertook to change the objects of the profeflorſhips. They 


excluded the two ſchools for divinity, and that for the Greek and Latin 
languages, and ſubſtituted others; ſo that in 1787 they ſtood thus -A 
profeſſorſhip for law and police — anatomy and medicine — natural philoſo- 
phy and mathematics moral philoſophy, the law of nature and nations, 
the ſine arts modern languages for the Brafferton. There are now 


ſix profcſſorſhips, one of moral philoſophy, natural philoſophy and the 


belles lettres; one of mathematics, one of law, one of modern languages, 


and two of humanity. The philoſophical apparatus is complete, and the 


library extenſive. ERS : 
| Meaſures have been taken to increaſe the number of profeflorſhips, as 


well for the purpofe of ſubdividing thoſe already inftituted, as of adding 
others for other branches of ſcience. To the profeſforſhips uſually eſtab- 


hihed in the univerſities of Europe, it would ſeem proper to add one for 


the ancient languages and literature of the North, on account of their con- 


nexion with our own language, laws, cuſtoms, and hiſtory. The purpo- 


ſes of the Brafferton inſtitution would be better anſwered by maintaining 
a perpetual miſſion among the Indian tribes; the object of which, beſides 


inſtructing them in the principles of Chriſtianity, as the founder requires, 
Mould be to collect their traditions, laws, cuſtoms, languages, and other 
circumſtances which might lead to a diſcovery of their relation to one an- 


other, or deſcent from other nations. When theſe objects are accompliſhed 
with one tribe, the miffionary might paſs on to another. The number of 


ſtudents at this college appears to be increaſing at preſent. The grammar 
ſchool, which was for a time diſeontinued, has been revived in the college. 
There are about 50 or 60 boys in this ſchool, who are inſtructed by two 
profeſſors, and an uſher. The annual expenfe of their board, waſhing and 
tuition, is about twenty guineas. 100 „„ | 
The Academy in Prince Edward county has been erected into a col- 


* ge by the name of © Hampden Sydney College.” It has been a floutiſh- 


ing ſeminary, but is now ſaid to be on the decline. 
There are ſeveral academies in Virginia—one at Alexandria—one at 
Norfolk—one at Hanover, and others in other places. | To 
Since the declaration of independence, the laws of Virginia have been 


reviſed by a committee appointed for the purpoſe, who have reported their 
work to the aſſembly ; one object of this reviſal was, to diffuſe knowledge 


more generally through the maſs of the people. The bil ſor this purpoſe 
«* propoſes to lay off every county into ſmall diſtricts of ſive or ſix miles 
{quare, called hundreds, and in each of them to eſtabliſh a fchool for teach- 


ing reading, writing, and arithmetic. The tutor to be ſupported by the 


hundred, and all perſons in it entitled to ſend their children three years 


gratis, and as much longer as on pleaſe, paying for it. Theſe ſchools to 


be under a viſitor, who is ann to chooſe the boy of beſt genius in the 


ſchool, of thoſe whoſe parents are too poor to give them further education, 
and to ſend him forward to one of the grammar ſchools, of which twenty 


are propoſed to be erected in different parts of the country, for teaching 
Greek, Latin, Geography, and the higher branches of nrmerieal arithme- 
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tic. Of the boys thus ſent in æny one year, trial is to be made at the 
grammar ſchools one or two years, and the beſt genius of the whole ſelect- 
ed and continued fix years; and the reſidue diſmiſſed; by this means 
twenty of the beſt geniuſſes will be raked from the rubbiſh annually, and 
inſtructed, at the public expenſe, ſo far as the grammar ſchools go. At 
the end of fix years inſtruction, one half are to be diſcontitued, (from 
among whom the grammar ſchools will probably be ſupplied with future 
maſters) and the other half, who are to be choſen for the ſuperiority of 
their parts and diſpoſition, are to be ſent and continued three years in the 
ſtudy of ſuch ſciences as they ſhall chooſe, at William and Mary college, 
the plan of which is propoſed to be enlarged, as will be hereafter explain 
ed, and extended to all the uſeful ſciences. The nltimate reſult of the 
whole ſcheme of education would be the teaching all the children of the ſtate 
reading, writing, and common arithmetic ; turning out ten annually of ſupe= 
rior genius, well taught in Greek, Latin, Geography, and the higher branch- 
es of arithmetic ; turning out ten others, annually, of ſtill ſuperior parts; 
who, to thoſe branches of learning, ſhall have added ſuch of the ſciences 
as their genius ſhall have led them to; the furniſhing to the wealthier part 
of the people convenient ſchools, at which their children may be educated, 
at their own expenſe. The general objects of this law. are to provide an 
education adapted to the years, to the capacity, and the condition of every 
one, and directed to their freedom and happineſs. 3 details were 
not proper for the law. Theſe muſt be the buſineſs of the viſitors entruſt- 
ed with its execution. The firſt ſtage of this education being the ſchools 
of the hundreds, wherein the great maſs of the people will reeceide their 
inſtruction, the principal foundations of future order will de laid here. 
The firſt elements of morality may be inſtilled into their minds; ſuch as; 
. when further developed as their judgments advance in ſtrength, may teach 
them how to promote their own greateſt happineſs, by ſhewing them that it 
does not depend on the condition of life in which chance has placed. them, 
but is always the reſult of a good conſcience, good health, occupation, and 
freedom in all juſt purſuits. Thoſe whom either the wealth of their pa- 
| Fents or the adoption of the ſtate ſhall deſtine to higher degrees of learning, 
will go on to the grammar ſchools, which conſtitute the next ſtage, there 
to be inſtructed in the languages. As ſoon as they are of a ſufficient age, 
it is ſuppoſed they will be {ent on from the grammar ſchools to the univer- 
ſity, which conſtitutes the third and laſt ſtage, there to ſtudy thoſe ſeiences 
which may be adapted to their views. By that part of the plan Which 
preſcribes the ſelection of the youths of genius from among the claſſes of 
the poor, the ſtate will ayail itfelf of thoſe talents which nature has ſown as 
liberally. among the poor as the ri pope which periſh without uſe, if not 
fought for and cultivated. But of all the views of this law. none is more 
important, none more legitimate, than that of tendering the people the ſafe, 
as they are the ultimate, guardians of their own liberty. For this pur- 
poſe, the reading in the firſt tage, where they will receive their whole ed- 
ucation, is propoſed, as has been ſaid, to be chiefly hiſtorical. Hiſtory, b. 
apprizing them of the paſt, will enable them to judge of the future; it wil 
avail them of the experience of other times and other nations; it will 
aualiſy them as judges of the actions and deſigns of men; it will enable 
them to know ambition under every diſguiſe it may aſſume; and, knowing 
it, to defeat its views. In eyery government on earth is ſome trace of hu- 
IS NS. | man 


way of their univerſal operation. 


man weakneſs, ſome germ of corruption and degeneracy, which cunning 


_ - mill diſeoyer, and wickedneſs inſenſibly open, cultivate and improve. Ev- 
ery government degenerates when truſted to the rulers of the people alone. 


The people themſelves therefore are its only ſafe depoſitories. And to 


render even them ſafe, their minds muſt be improved to a certain degree. 
This indeed is not all that is neceſſary, though it be eſſentially neceſfary. 
The influence over government muſt be ſhared among all the people. If 


every individual which compoſes their maſs participates of the ultimate au- 
thority, the government will be ſafe ; becauſe the- corrupting the whole 
maſs will exceed any private reſources of wealth; and public ones cannot 
be provided but by levies on the people. In this caſe, every man would 


have to pay his own price. The government of Great Britain has been 


corrupted becauſe but one man in ten has a right to vote for members of 


parliament. The ſellers of che government therefore get nine· ten ths of their 


price clear. 5 * 
. The excellent meaſures for the diffuſion of uſeful knowledge, which the 
forementioned bill propoſes, have not yet been carried into effect. And it 
will be happy if the great inequality in the circumſtances of the citizens 
the pride, the independence, and the indolence of one claſs—and the pov- 
erty and depreſſion of the other, do not prove inſuperable difficulties in the 
ELIGION-] The firſt ſettlers in this country were emigrants from 
England, of the Engliſh church, juſt at a poinb of time when it was fluſh- 
ed with complete victory over the religious of all other perſuaſions. Poſ- 


ſeſſed, as they became, of the powers of making} adminiſtering and execu- 


ting the laws, they ſhewed equal intolerance” in this country with their 
Preſbyterian brethren, who had emigrated tv the northern government. 


The Quakers were flying from perſecution in England. They caſt their 
eyes on theſe new countries, as aſylums of civil and religious freedom; 


but they found them free only for the reigning ſect. Several acts of the 


Virginia aſſembly of 1659, 1662, and 1663, had made it penal in their pa- 


rents to refuſe to have their children baptized 3 had prohibited the unlaw- 


ful aſſembling of Quakers ; had made it penal for any maſter of a veſſel to 
bring a Quaker into the ſtate; had ordered thoſe already here, and ſuch as 


ſhould come thereafter, to be impriſoned till they ſhould abjure the coun- 


try; provided a milder puniſhment for their firſt and ſecond return, but 


| death for the third ; had inhibited all perſons from ſuffering their meetings 
in or near_ their houſes, entertaining them. individually, or diſpoſing of 


books which ſupported their tenets. If no capital execution took pl ce 
here, as did ia'New England, it was not owing to the moderation of 
church, or ſpirit of the legiſlature, as may be inferred from the law itfelf'; 
but to hiſtorical circumſtances which have not been handed down to us. 
The Epiſcopalians retained full poſſeſſion of the country about a century. 


Other opinions began to creep in; and the great care of the government 
to ſupport their own church, having begotten an equal degree of indolence 
in its clergy, two-thirds of the people had become diſſenters at the com- 


mencement of the preſent revolution. The laws indeed were ſtill oppreſ- 


ſiwe on them, but the ſpirit of the one paFty had ſubſided into moderation, 
and of the other had riſen to a degree of deterinination whick commanded 


relpe. 
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The preſent denominations of Chriſtians in Virginia are, Preſbyterians, 
who ng molt numerous, and inhabit the mi: parts of the ſtate ; 
Epiſcopalians, who are the moſt ancient ſettlers, and occupy the eaſtern 
and firſt ſettled parts of the ſtate. Intermingled with theſe are great 
numbers of Baptiſls and Methodiſts. | e e 1 Pr 

_ CrnarnscTER, Manxers | Virginia has produced: ſome of the moſt 
8 Anp Cusrous. diſtinguiſhed and influential men that have 
been active in effecting the two late grand and important revolutions in A- 
merica. Her political and military character will rank among the firſt in 
the page of hiſtory. Some of the moſt illaſtrious characters that America 
Can boaſt, either of thoſe who now guide her councils, or of thoſe who live 
but on the records of hiſtory, derive their birth from this ſtate. But the diſ- 

ity of fortunes and of intellectual acquirements is very great here, and 
it is to be regretted, that the maſs of the people are-unenlightened. Induſ- 
try is not ſo general asto the northward of them; diſfipation in various forms, 
as horſe-racing, cock-fighting, and gaming, is more prevalent in this ſtate, 
man perhaps in any other in the Union. However, the ſtate of things is rap- 
_ tdly ameliorating. A taſte for reading is ſpreadinig-in almoſt every direc- 
tion. And ſhould the wiſe plan of education, which wWe have mentioned, 
be carried into effect, there is ground to hope that the ſhades on the Virgin- 
tan character will be totally diſpelied, and that the State will ſliine forth- 
with a ſplendour commenſurate to its ancient dignity, and the extent of its 
On. „ | , To 
er, A fat 2 2 The executive powers are 
odped in the hands of a governor, choſen annually, and incapable of acting 
— than three years ly coi He is + — — mem- 
bers. Fhe judiciary powers are divided among ſeveral eoufts, as will be 
hereafter explained. 3 is exerciſed by two houſes of affembly;,- 
| the one called the houfe of delegates, compoſed of two members from each 
eounty, choſen annually by the citizens, poſſeſſing an eſtate for life in 10 
acres of uninhabited land, or 25 acres with a houſe on it, or in a houſe or 
It in ſome town; the other called the ſenate, conſiſting of 24 members, 

_ choſen quadrennially by the fame electors, who-for this purpoſe are diſtrib- 
ted into 24 diſtricts. The concurrence of both houſes is neceſſary to the 
paſſing of a law. They have tlie appointment of the governor and council; 
the judges of the fuperior courts, auditors, attorney general, treaſurer, and 
— the MES ¼ fe RR inet 3 nds wn tar: 

This conſtitution was the firſt that was formed in any of the United: 


| | There are three ſuperior courts, to which appeals lie from the. courts- 
below, viz: the high court of ehanpery, the general court, and court of 


admiralty. The firſt and ſecond of theſe receive appeals from the coum- 


ty courts, and alfo have original juriſdiction where the fubje& of contro- 
verſy is of the value of ten pounds ſterling, or where it concerns the title- 
or bounds of land. The juriſdiction of the admiralty is original altogether. 
The. high. court of chancery is compoſed of three judges, the general court 
of five, and. the court of admiralty of three, The two firſt hold their ſef- 
fions at Richmond at ſtated times, the chancery twice in the year, and the 
general court twice for buſineſs civil and criminal, and twice more for 
criminal only. The court of admiralty fits at Williamſburg whenever: a: 
on.” I 85 0 


which they have few others of conſequence, 
ed to agriculture, and 1 foreign manufa 
ee 
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here is one ſupreme court; called the Court of Appeals, compoſed of 
the judges of the three ſuperior courts, aſſembling twice a year at ſtated 
times at Richmond. This court receives appeals in all civil cafes from 


each of the ſuperior courts, and determines them finally. But it has nd 
vriginal juriſdiction. * | 


All public accounts ate ſettled with a board of auditors, conſiſting of 
three members, appointed by the general afſembly; any two of whom may 
act. But an individual, diflatisfiedtiyith the determination of that board; 
may carry his caſe into the proper ſuperior court. 1 118 
In 1661, the laws of England were expreſsly adopted by an act of the 
aſſembly of Virginia, except ſo far as © a difference of condition? render 
them inapplicable. To theſe were added a nuniber of acts of aſſembly, 
ed during the monarchy, and ordinances of convention, and acts of aſ- 


lembly fince the eſtabliſſiment of the republic. The following variations 


from the Britiſh model are worthy of notice: 1 15 
Debtors unable to pay their debts, and making faithful delivery of their 


1 4 


 Wholeeffets, are releaſed from their confinement, and their perſons forever 


diſcharged from reſtraint for ſuch previous debts : but any property they 
may afterwards acquire will be ſubje& to their creditors. e poor, una- 
ble to ſupport themſelves, are maintained by an aſſeſſment on the titheable 


perſons in their pariſh. A. foreigner of any nation, not in open war, be- 


comes naturalized by retnovitig to the ſtate to reſide, and taking an oath 


of fidelity; and thereby acquires every tight of a native citizen Slaves 


pals by deſcent and dower as lands do. Slaves as well as lands were en- 
ailable during the monarchy ; but, by an act of the firſt republican aſſem- 


bly, all donees in tail, preſent and future, were veſted with the abſolute do- 
minion of the entailed ſubje&; Fong debts are made void, and monies 


actually paid to diſcharge ſuch debts (if they exceed 40 ſhillings) may be 


. Tecoveret by the payer within three months, or by any. other petſon after- 
vaſt, Ki; e flour, beef, potk, tar, pitch and tutpeiitine, muſt be in- 
ſpected by perſons 
In 1785, the aſſembly enacted tliat no man ſhould be compelled to ſup- 
port any religious worſhip, place or miniſter whatſoever, nor be enforced, 


publickly appointed, before they can be exported, 


reſtrained, moleſted or burdened in his body or £ , nor otherwiſe ſuffer 
on account of his religious opinions ot belief; but that all men ſhould be 


free to profeſs, and by argument to maintain their opinion, in matters of 


religion; and that the ſame ſhould in no wiſe diminiſh, enlarge or af- 


fed their civil capacities. 


* Y : 0 


In October, 1786, an act was paſſed by the aſſembly prohibiting the im- 


portation of ſlaves into the commonwealth, upon penalty of the forfeiture of 
the ſum of 10000. for every ſlave: And every ſlave imported contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, becomes free. * pq 
ManvracTurss And CommErce.]. Before the war; the inhabit- 


+ 


ants of this ſtate pug but little attention to the manufacture of their own 
clothing. It has been 1 7 5 
of cheir clothing, and that they now manufacture 1þree-quarters of it. We 


t they uſed to import as much as /even-eighths 


have before mentioned that conſiderable quantities of iron are manufactured 


> 


in this ſtate. To theſe we may add the manufacture of lead; belides 
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Before the war, this ſtare exported, communibus ans, according to the 


beſt information that could be obtained, as follows: & 26d 
WS Ta 8 i 6nd ty of 
Articles. © 23 Amount in doh. 
Wan | _ 800,000 buſhels  __ 666,666+ 
Indiam corn | + $00,000 buſhels  '' 20, 000 
N DVV 
r e,, ad ha LT ns. 
- Far, pitch, turpentine © Ji barrels 40. 
Peltry, viz. ſkins of deer, bea-) JJ AB GO an Tt LO 
vers, otters, muſk rats, ra- | 180 hlids. of 600 Ib 42,0% 
coons, foxes * %% ͤũ 0 “ y)) 
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This ſum is equal to 850,000. Virginia money, 657,142 guineas. 
The amount of exports from this ſtate in the year ſucceeding Octobe 
1, 1790, conſiſting chiefly of articles mentioned in the foregoing. table, 
was 3, 131,865 dollars. About 40;000-hogſheads of tobacco only were 
exported this year. The value of exports tlie year following was 35 85824 
dollars. The three fucceeding years, the amount of exports has been 
"Jes than the Tir Hit mentioned” 

I the year 1758 this flate exported 70,000 hogſheads of tobaceo, which: 
. was the greateſt quantity ever produced in this country in one year, But 
its culture has faſt declined ſince the commencement of the war, and that 
of wheat taken its place; The price which it commands at market will 
not enable the planter to cultivate it. Were the fupply ſtill to depend on 
" Virginia and Maryland alone, as its culture becomes more difficult, this 
price would riſe, ſo as to enable the planter to ſut mount thoſe difficulties, 
and to hve. But the weltern co of on the Miſſiſippi, and the Midlands 
of Georgia, having freſu and fertile lands in abundance, and a hotter fun, 
are able to underſell theſe two ſtates, and will oblige them in time to aban- 
don the raiſing of tobacto altogether. And a happy obligation for them it. 
wilt be. It is a culture productive of infinite wretchedneſs. Thoſe am- 
"ployed in it are in a continued ſtate of exertion beyond the powers of na- 
ture to fupport. Little food of any kind is raiſed by them; ſo that the 
men and animals on thefe farms are badly fed, and the earth is rapidly im- 
poveriſhed. The cultivation of wheat is the reverſe in every circumſtance. 
Peldes clothing the earth with herbage, and preſerving its Ertitity, it ang 
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little ſen, who, having received his education in 
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the Tabourers plentifully, * from them only a moderate toil, except 
in the ſeaſon of harveſt, raiſes great numbers of animals for food and ſer- 


vice, and diffuſes plenty and happineſs among the whole. It is eaſier to 


make-an hundred buſhels of wheat than a thouſand weight of tobacco, and. 


br” are worth more when made. 


is not eaſy to ſay what are the articles either of neceſſity, eomfort 
ar luxury, which cannot be raiſed here, as every thing hardier than the 
alive, and as hardy as the fig, may be raiſed in the open air. Sugar, cof- 


ee and tea, tadegd, are not between theſe limits; and habit having pla- 


ced them among the neceſſaries of life with the wealthy, as long as theſe 
habits rravain, they muſt go for them to thoſe countries which are able to 
Rich „ a Sos! 
 HjsTorv.] We have already given a brief hiſtorical account of the 
&rlt ſettlement of Virginia, till the arrival of Lord Delaware in 1610, His 


artiyal with a freſh ſupply of ſettlers and proviſions, revived the droop-- 


ing ſpirits of the former company, and gave permanency and reſpectabili 
! ra. 4 
In April, 3613, Mr. Joha Rolf, a worthy young gentleman, was marri- 
ed to Pocaboniat, the daughter of Powhatan, the famous Indian chief. This 
connexion, which was very agreeable both to the Engliſh and Indians, was 
the foundation of a friendly and advantageous commerce between them. 
In 1616, Mr. Rolf, with his wife Pocahontas, viſited England, where 
He was treated with that attention and reſpe& which ſhe had merited oy 
ber important ſervices to the colony in Virginia. She died the year fol. 
lowing at Graveſend, in the 22d year of her age, juſt as ſhe was about to 
embark for America, She had embraced the Chriſtian religion; and in 
her life and death evidenced the ſincerity of her | ar She left a 
England, came over to 
Virginia, where he lived and died in affluence and honour, leaving be- 
$ind him an only daughter. Her deſcendants are among the mot reſpec- 
table families in Virginia. „ 
Tomocomo, a ſenſihle Indian, brother-in-law. to Pocahontas, accompa- 
died her to England ; and was directed by Powhatan to bring him an ex- 
det account of the gumbers and ſtrength of the Engliſh. For this purpoſe, 
when he arrived at Plymouth, he took a long ſtick, intending to cut a 
notch in it for every perſon he ſhould ſee, This he ſoon found impracti- 
cable, and threw: away his, flick. On his return, bging aſked by Powha- 
tan, how many people there were, he is ſaid to have replied, © Count the 
ſtars in the ſky, the leaves on the trees, and the fands on the ſea ſhores, 


i 


for ſuch is the number of the people in England 
In purſuance of the authorities given to the company hy their, ſeveral 

charters, and more eſpecially of that part in the charter of 1609, which 
wuthoriſed them to. ęſtabliſn a form. af government, they, on the 24th of 
July, 162 1, by charter under their common ſeal, declared, That from 


thenceforward.there-ſhould be two ſupreme.councls.in; Virginia, he ons = 
to be called the council. of ſtate, to be placed and diſplaced by the treaſur. 


er, council in England, and company, from time to time, whoſe office 
was to be that of aſſiſting and adviſing the governor; the other to be call. 
ed the general aſſembly, to be convened. by the governor once yearly, ox 
oftener, which was to conſiſt of the council of ſtate, and two burgeſſes out 
of every town, hundred, or plantation, to hg reſpectively choſen by the in- 
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habitants. In this, all matters were to be decided by the greater part of the 
votes preſent; reſerving to the governor a negative voice; and they were 
to have power to treat, conſult and conclude on all emergent aceafions on- 
cerning the public well and to make laws for the behoof and government 
of the colony, imitating and following the laws and policy of England ag 
nearly as might be; provided that theſe laws ſhould' have no force till rat- 
ified in a general quarter court of the company in England, and returned 
under their common ſeal, and declaring that, aſter the government of the 
colony ſhould be well framed and ſettled, no orders of the council in Eng- 
land ſhould bind the colony unleſs ratified by the ſaid general aſſembly. 
The King and company quarrelled, and by a mixture of law and force, che 
latter were ouſted of all their rights, without retribution, aſter having 
expended 100, oool, in eſtabliſſing the colony, without the ſmalleſt aid 
from government. King James ſuſpended their powers by proclamation 
of July 15, 1624, and Charles I. took the government into his own hands. 
Both ſides had their partizans in the colony; but in truth the people of 
the colony in general thought themſelves little concerned in the diſpute. 
There being three parties intereſted in theſe ſeyeral charters, what paſſed 
between the firſt and ſecond it was thought could not affect the third. 
If the King ſeized on the powers of the company, they only paſſed into 
other hands, without increaſe or diminution, while the rights of the peo- 
ple remained as they were, But they did not remain ſo long. The north- 
ern parts of their country were granted away to the lords Baltimore and 
Fairfax, the firſt of theſe- obtaining alſo the rights of ſeparate juriſdiction 
and government. And in 1650, the parliament; conſidering itſelf as ſtand- 
ing in the place of their depoſed king, and as having ſucceeged to all his 
powers, without as well as within the realm, began to aſſume a right over 
the colonies, paſſing an act for inhibiting their trade with foreign nations. 
This ſuoceſſion to the exerciſe of the kingly authority gave the firſt colour 
for parliamentary interference with the colonies, and produced that fatal 
precedent which they continued to follow after they had retired, in other 
reſpects, within their proper functions. When this colony, therefore, 
which {till maintained its oppoſition to Cromwell and the parliament, was 
induced, in 1651, to lay dow! their arms, they previouſly ſecured their 
molt eſſential rights by a ſolemn convention. 
This convention, entered into with arms in their hands, they ſuppoſed 
had ſecured the ancient limits of their country, its free trade, its exemp+ 
tion from taxation but by theſr own aſſembly, and excluſion of military 
force from among them. Vet in eyery of theſe points was this conven- 
tion violated by ſubſequent kings fo parliaments, and other infractions of 
their conſtitution, equally das gerbus, committed. The general aſſembly, 
which was compoſed of the council of ſtate and þurgeſſes, fitting togethee 
and deeiding by plurality of voices, was fplit into two houſes, by which the 
council obtained a ſeparate negative on their laws. Appeals from their 
fupreme court, Which had been fixed by law in their general aſſembly, 
were arbitrarily revoked to England, to be there heard before the king and 
- Council. Iaſtead of 400 miles on the fea-coaſt, they were reduced, in the 
ſpace of 30 years, to about 100 miles. Their trade with foreigners was 
totally ſuppreſſed; and when carried to Great Britain, was there loaded 
with impoſts. It is unneceſſary, however, to glean up the ſeveral inſtan- 
. ,,, nne 
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| Aal eſpecially, as, by paſſing on to the acceſſion of the preſent king, we 


hall find ſpecimens of them all, aggravated, multiplied and crowded with- 
in a ſmall compaſs of time, ſo as to evince a fixed deſign of conſidering 


the rights of the people, whether natural, conventional or chartered, as 
; mere nullities. - 'Fhe colonies were taxed internally; their eſſential in- 
| tereſts ſacrificed to individuals in Great Britain; their legiſlature ſuſpend, 
ed; charters annulled ; trials by juries taken away; their perſons ſubject. 
' ed to tranſportation acroſs the Atlantic, and to trial before foreign judicato- 


f ies; their ſupplications for redreſs thought beneath anſwer ; themſelves 
r as cowards in the councils of their mother country and courts of 
Europe; armed troops ſent among them to enforce ſubmiſhon to theſe vio- 
| Jences; and actual hoftilities commenced againſt them. No alternative 
was preſented but reſiſtance or unconditional ſubmiſſion. Between theſe 
| Could be no heſitation. They cloſed in the appeal to arms. They declar- 
| ed themſelves independent States. They confederated together into one 
great republic; thus ſecuring to every State the benefit of an union of their 
| Whole force. They fought—-they conquered—and abtained an honoura- 
ble apd glorious peacdmmeee. Eine 3 
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Lier of PvaimeNTs and Governors. of Vino, from its frft 
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Sept. 
'z ' Mat. Scrivener, #ice Prefidept, 4 Y, 1608, 1608. | 
p 15 = Smith, Zept. 1608, to Sept. 1609. 
. _ George Percy, Governor, | Sept. 1609, to May, 1610. | 
7 5 55 'homas Gates, May, 1610, to June, 1610. 
. Lord Delaware. June, 1610, to March, 161 1. 
[ George Percy, March, 1611, to May, 1611. 
. Sir Thomas Dale. May, 1611, to Aug. 1617. | 
Sir Thomas Gates, Aauguſt, 1611, to 1614. 
5 7%ͤĩ§”ð - © "2088 W 1616, 
, JJ)ͤͤ%%ér[ c 8 1617. 
: Samuel Argall, | 1617, to 1619, 
| _ George Yeardly, 158519, to Nov. 1621. 
, Sir Francis Wyat. Nox. 1621, to 1624. 
_ * Smith, brings down the hiſtory of Virginia no farther than this period. A lit 
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| NS, © Son is a tract of land lying on the Ohio river, in the 
1 State of Virginia, ceded to William Trent and twenty-two others, b 
the Six Nations and the Shawaneſe, Delaware and Huron tribes, as a 
compenſation for the loſſes.they had ſuſtained by the. depredations of the 
latter, 1n the year 1 9557 "Ellis ſeſſion was made in a congreſs of the rep- 


reſentatives of the Six Natiqns, at Fort Stanwix, by an indenture, ſignec 
the 3d of November, 1769, witneſſing, „That for and in confideration of 
£85,916 : 10 : 8, York currency, (the ſame being the amount of the 
goods ſeized and taken by faid Indians from faid Trent, &c.) they did 
grant, bargain, ſell, Sc. to his majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors, for the only 
uſe, of the faid William Trent, &c. all that tract or parcel of land, begin- 
ning at the ſoutherly ſide of the little Kanhawa creek, where it empties 
irſelf into the river Ohio 3 and running thence ſoutheaſt to the Laurel Hill; 
thence along the Laurel Hill until it ſtrikes the river Monongahela ; thence 
down the l of the ſaid river, according to the ſeveral courſes thereof, 
to the ſouthern boundary line of the province of Pennſylvania ; thence 
weſtwardly along the courſe of the ſaid proyince boundary line as far as the 
fame ſhall extend; thence by the ſame courſe to the river Ohio, and then 
down the river Ohio to the place of beginning, incluſively.”” This inden- 
ture way ſigned hy fix Indian chiefs, in preſence of Sir William Johnſon, 
Governor Franklin of New Jerſey, and the Commiſſioners from Virginia, 
Pennſylyania, &c, making twelve in the whole. f 3 
Since the Indians had an undiſputed title to the above limited territory, 


* * 


either from pre-occupancy or conqueſt, and their right was expreſsly ac- 


knowledged by the above deed of ceſſion to the crown, it is very evident 
* p . RO, . $3 3 7 6 * 's ET, 1 9 7 7 7 
that Mr. Trent, in his own right, and as attorney for the traders, has a 


good, lawful ang ſufficient title to the land granted by the ſaid deed of 
„ | 


This matter was laid before Congreſs in the year 178 2, aud a committee 
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. tor) to preſent a memorial to the legiſlature of Virgigia, ſettin 
er claims, and] praying that the bene s might be J en 


This memorial was preſented in November, I 7905 and thus the Indiana 
|baſneſs reſts for the n TY : 
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3 ; i A EXTENT. | 

i Miles. | 

| Length 250] bauen 8 and 150 W. Dal „ 7 
f Breadth 200 369 z0' and 39 5000 l. las: | 


OUNDED northweſt b the river Ohio: weſt, 
e Se B Cumberland River : ſouth, by Tenneſſee 
ſtate; eaſt, by Sandy Rive, and a line drawn due ſouth from its Bag 
| tall it ſtrikes the northern boundary of North Carolina. | 
Civ Divisions. ] Kentucky was originally divided into two coun- 
| fallow Lincoln and Jeb len BY bas n been Ergee into nine, which 


"Counties Ne Inhab, 8 8 Chief Bam 3p No. Inhbab. 
e Ts los in 1790. 
Jefferſon, 4,565 |. Lovuivitzes 200 
. Fayette, 17,576 LExXINGTONs 3834 
Bourbon, fo e,, Pavig” | | 
Mercer, , Dise, 18 
Nelſon, 11, Beardſtown, 216 
Madiſon, | 8773 Madiſon, 
„Lincoln, 6,548 Rye nas 
" Woodford, 9,210 Woodford, et tt 
Maſon, 2,267 | Waſhington, '. 463 
4 Waſhington, He 2 18 2 5 us LE | n 
| Clark, 3 
S dot 
> Logan, + x 
4 . Frank Wl OS RNs #9 N 
Total 73,677 of 3 12,430 are FREY, 


12 8.4 The River Ohio, waſhes the, northweſtern ſide of Ken- 
8 in its whole extent. Its principal branches, which water this fer. 
tile tract of country, are Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, Green and 
ö Cumberland rivers. Theſe again branch in various reclions, into rivue 
lets of different magnitudes, fertilizing the country in all its parts. At 
; the bottoms of theſe water-courles the lime-ſtone rock, which is common 
to this country, appears of a greyiſh colour; and where it lies expoſed to 
the air, in its natural ſtate, it looks like brown free-ſtone. On the inks 
of theſe rivers. and rivulets, this ſtone has the appearance of fine matble,” 
ing of the ſame texture, and is found i in the greateſt plenty. . = 
Sandy, Licking and Kentucky rivers riſe near each other, in the hats + 
bean mountains. Of theſe, Sandy river only breaks through te mats. 5 
tain, _ This x river r coullitates a 1818 of the Sb N pr par "M 
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Licking riyer runs ig a northweſt direction, upwards of 100 miles, and 


is about 100 yards broad at its mouth. 


Kentucky is a very crooked river, and after running a courſe of morg 
than 200 miles, empries into the Ohio, by a mouth 1 50 yards broad. 


- Salt river riſes at four different places near each other. The windings 


of this river are curious. The four branches, after a circuitous courſe 
round a fine tract of land, unite; and after running about 15 miles, empy 
ty into the Ohio, 20 miles below the falls. Its general courſe is weſt. 
ward —its length about 90 miles—and at its month is 80 yards wide. 
Green river purſues a weſtern courſe upwards of 150 miles, and by a 
mouth 80 yards wide, falls into the Ohio, 1 20 miles below the rapids. 
Cumberland river interloeks with the northern branch of Kentucky, and 
rolling round the other arms of Kentucky, among the mountains in a ſouth- 
ern courſe, 100 miles—then in a fouthweſtern courſe for above 200 
more—then in 2 ſouthern and ſouthweſtern courſe for about 250 more, 
finds the Ohio, 413 miles below the falls. At Naſhville, this river is 200 
yards broad, and at its mouth 300. The river, in about half its courſe, 


| paſſes through Tenneſſee State. 


; 'Fheſe rivers are navigable for boats almoſt to their ſonrces, without rape 
ids, for the greateſt part of the year. The little rivulets which checker 
the country, begin to leſſen in June, and quite diſappear in the months of 
Auguſt, September and October. The autumnal rains, however, in Noe: 
vember repleniſh them again. The method of getting a ſupply of water 
in the dry ſeaſon is by ſinking wells, which are eaſily dug, and afford ex- 
cellent water. The want of water in autumn, is the great complaint. 
Mills that may be ſupplied with water eight months in a year, may be 
erected in a thouſand different places. Wind mills and horſe mills may 
ſupply the other four months. PR aighebs x 
The banks of the rivers are generally high and compoſed of lime-ſtone, 
After heavy rains, the water in the rivers riſes from 10 to 30 feet. 
SPRINGS.] There are five noted ſalt ſprings or licks in this country; 
viz. the higher and lower Blue Springs, on Licking river, from ſome of 
which, it is ſaid, iſſue ſtreams of briniſh water—the Big Bone lick, Dren- 
non's licks; and Bullets lick, at Saltſburg. The laſt of theſe licks, 
though in low order, has ſupplied this country and Cumberland with ſalt at 
20 ſhillings per buſhel, Virginia currency ; and ſome is exported to the 
Illinois country. The method of procuring water from theſe licks, is by 
finking wells from 3o to 40 feet deep. The water drawn from theſe yells 
is more ſtrongly impregnated with falt than the water from the fea, . 
\. Fact oF Tus CounTRy, ] This whole country, as far as has yet 
Soi and PRoDUct. I been diſcovered, lies upon a bed of lime. 


- - fone, which in general is about ſix feet below the ſurface, except in the 


vallies, where the ſoil is much thinner. A tract of about 20 miles wide, 
along the banks of the Ohio, is hilly, broken land, interſperſed with many 
fertile ſpots. The reſt of the country is agreeably uneven gently aſcend- 

ing and deſcending at no great diſtances. The angles of aſcent are from 
eight to twenty-four degrees, and ſometimes more. The vallies in common 


re very narrow, and the ſoil in them is very thin, and of an inferior quali- 


yz and that along the aſcending ground is frequently not much better; 
for where you ſee a tree blown up, you find the roots clinging to the up- 


per parts of the rock. The ſoil on theſe agreeable aſcerits (for they cans 


not 


\ 
' 
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joe be called hills) is fufficiently deep, as is evident from the fize of the 


trees. The ſoil is either black, or tinged with a lighter or deeper vermil- 
ion, or is of the colour of dark aſhes. In many plaees there are appear. 
ances of potter's clay, and coal in abundance. The country promiſes to 
be well ſupplied with wholeſome, well taſted water. In Nelſon county, 
northweſt gf Rolling fork, a branch of Salt River, is a tract of about 40 


miles ſquare, moſtly harren, interſperſed with plains and ſtrips of good land, 


which are advantageous ſituations for raiſing cattle, as the neighbouring bar: 
rens, as they are improperly ſtyled, are covered with grafs, and afford good 
paſturage. The lands ealf of Nolin Creek, a branch of Green River, are in 
general of an inferior quality ; but the banks of Green River afford many 
| defirable ſityations. * N | | W 
Toward the head waters of Kentucky River, which interlock with the 
waters of Cumberland and Sandy Rivers, and the whole country eaſtward 
and ſouthward as far as the Holſton River, is broken and mountainous ; 
and from the deſcription given by hunters, it has been much doubted wheth- 
er it would ever be practicable to make a paſſable road from Kentucky 
aeroſs to Wincheſter, in Virginia, on the eaſt ide of the mountains, which, 
on a ſtraight line, is not perhaps more than 400 miles, and the way now 
travelled is 600, This doubt, however, is now removed, and a company 


have lately undertaken to cut a road (it is thought a waggon road may be 


made) from Kentucky to paſs by the Sweet Springs in Virginia; thence to 
Wincheſter. This new road, it is ſuppoſed, will be nearly 200 miles 
{horter than the one now travelled, | | 1 aides 

\ Elkhorn riyer, a branch of the Kentucky, from the ſoutheaſt, waters a 
country fine beyond deſcription. Indeed, the country eaſt and ſouth of 
this, including the head waters of Licking river, Hickman's and Jeſſa- 
mine creeks, and the remarkable bend in Kentucky river may be called 
an extenſive garden. The ſoil is deep and black, and the natural growth, 
large walnuts, honey and black locuſt, poplar, elm, oak, hickory, ſugar 
tree, &c. Grape vines run to the tops of the trees; and the ſarface of 
the ground is covered with cloyer, blue grafs and wild rye. On this fer- 
tile tract, and the Licking river, and the head waters of Salt river, are 
the bulk of the ſettlements in this country. The ſoil within a mile or 
two of Kentucky river is generally of the third and fourth rates; and as 
you advance towards the Ohio, the land is poor and hilly. 


7 


Dickꝰs river runs through a 7 ms body of firſt rate land, abounding with 


eane, and affords many excellent mill ſeats. Salt river has good lands 
on its head waters, except. that they are low and unhealthy, but for 25 
miles before it empties into the 


poor, and abounds with ponds. 


Cumberland river, ſo much of it as paſſes through Kentucky, traverſes 


(fome parts excepted) a hilly poor country. | 

Green river overflows its banks a conſiderable way up, at the ſeaſon 
when the Ohio ſwells, which is in April. This ſwell in Green river oc- 
| caſjons ſeyeral of its branches to overflow, and cover the low grounds with 
water, leaves and vegetable ſubſtances, which, in ſummer, become nox- 
jous and unhealthy. Its banks are fine and fertile. There is a great body 
of good land near the falls and rapids in the Ohio, called Bare ou ; 


Ohio, the land on each fide is level and 


| . r 
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hut the elimus/i is rendered- -unhealthy by Pond of ſtagnant water, which: 
may be eaſily drained... 

This country in general is wal timbered. Of the natural growth whiah, 

is peculiar to this country, we may reckon the ſugar, the coffee, the pa- 
paw, the hackberry, and the eucumber trees. The two laſt are ſoft wood, 
and bear a fruit of the ſhape and ſize of a cucumher.. The coffee tree re- 
ſembles the black oak, and bears a pod, which eneloſes a ſeed, of which 
4 drink is made not unlike coffee. * Beſides theſe, there is the honey lo- 
euſt, black mulberry, wild cherry, of a large ſize. The buckeye an ex- 
ceedingly ſoft wood, is the horſe cheſnut of Europe. The magnolia 
bears a 3 bloſſom of a rich and exquiſite fragrance. Such is the 
variety and beauty of the flowering ſhrubs and plants which grow ſpon«, 
e in this country, chat 1 in the proper ſeaſon the wilderneſs ee 
in bloſſom. 

The accounts of has fertility. of the foil in this country, haye, 'in Gem. 
inſtances, exceeded belief, and probably have been exaggerated. That 
ſome parts of Kentucky, particularly the high grounds, are remarkably 
good, all accounts agree. The lands of the firſt rate are tao rich for 
wheat, and will produce 50 and 60, and in ſome inſtances, i it is affirmed, 
100 buſliels of good corn, an acre, In common, the lagd will produce 
30 buſhels of wheat or rye an acre, Barley, gats, flax, hemp, and veg · 
etables of all kinds common in this climate, yield abundantly, Cotton is 
| ſeldom and with difficulty brought to perfection. Iriſh potatoes produce 

in abundance, ſweet potatoes are raiſed with difficulty. | 

The old Virginia planters ſay, that if the climate does not prove toq 
moiſt, few ſoils known, will yield more or better tobacco. Experience | 
has proved, that the climate is not too moilt, Great quantities of this 
article have been exported to France and Spain, through New Orleans; 
and it is 2 well known fact that Philadelphia i is a profitable market for 
the Kentucky planters, rotwithſtanding all the inconveniences and ex- 
penſes of reſkipmept at New Orleans, under a Spaniſh government. What 
advantages then may not this country expect ſince the free een 10 
the Miſiſippi is now enjoyed ? 

In the rizers are plenty of buffaloe, pike and catfiſh of uncommon iz, 
ſalmon, mullet, rock, perch, garfiſh, eel, ſuckers, ſuokiſh, S. Sed have 
not been caught in the weſtern waters, 

* Swamps are rare in Kentucky; and of courſe the reptiles which they 95 
ae ſuch as ſnakes, frogs, &e: are not numerous. The honey bee may 
he called a domeſtic inſect, as it is ſaid not to be fouꝑd but in civilized 
countries. This is confirmed by a ſaying which is common among the 
Indians, when they ſee a ſwarm of bees in the woods, * Well, brothers, it 

is time for us to decamp, for the white people are coming.“ Nevertheleſs, 
bees, of late years, have abounded, to ys amazement, even 200 miles 
N. and N. W. of the Ohio. 

The quadrupedes, except the buffalo, are the fame a as in Virginia and 
the Carolinas. 

CriNArzB.] Healthy and delightful, ſome, few plages in the neigh- 
bourbood of ponds and low grounds excepted. The inhabitants do not 

xpcrience the extremes of heat and cold. Snow ſeldom falls deep, or 
le long. The winter, which begins about Chriſtmas, is never longer 


i 
| 


\ 


than three months, and is commonly but two, ahd'is ſo mild as that cat- 
tle can ſubſiſt without fodder. | | : 2 
Cntr Towxs.] FranxrorrT, the capital of this ſlate, is ſituated on 
the north bank of Kentucky river, in Franklin county. The legiſlature 
and ſupreme courts of the ſtate hold their ſeſſions here. It is a fouriſk+ 
ing town, regularly laid out, and has a number of handſome houſes. The 
ſtate houſe is a large ſightly ſtone building. 
LL xxo rox is the largeſt town in this ſtate, and ſtands on the head 
waters of Elkhorn river, in Fayette county, 24 miles eaſt of Frankfort, in 
the midſt of a fine tract of country. It had, in 1786, only about 100 
houſes. Now (1796) its inhabitants are ſuppoſed to amount to upwards 
of 2,000; among whom are a number of very genteel families, affording 
very agreeable ſociety, _ a” | een et reed gas - 
WASHINGTON is the ſhire town in Mafon county, 60 miles N. E. of 
exington, having about 1,000 inhabitants, and faſt increaſing. | 
LouisviIEE is very pleaſantly ſituated at the rapids of the Ohio, in a 
Fertile country, and promiſes to be @ place of great trade. It has been 
made a port of entry. Its unhealthineſs, owing, te ſtagnated waters back 
of the town, has conſiderably retarded its e hs 4 Re 
- Bearpsrown, in Nelfon coanty; Danville and Harrodſburg in Mer- 
cer; Georgetown in Scott county z and Verſailles, in Woodford county, 
are towns eſtabliſhed by law, and increaſing faſt. 
Porur Arrow AND CHARACTER. } The population of this. ſtate, in . 
1790, is given in the preceding table. It is ſuppoſed that this number 
has more than doubled fince, in conſequenee of vaſt emigrations thither 
from Europe and the eaſtern ſtates. 2 775 Ned agg 
In 1784, in the county of Lincoln“ only, there were, on the militia 
rolls, 3,570 men, chiefly emigrants from the lower parts of Virginia. In 
1784, the number of inhabitants were reckoned at upwards of 30, 00. 
It is afferted that at leaſt 20,000 migrated here in the year 1787. Theſe 
people, collected from different ſtates, of different manners, cultoms, re- 
' Hg10ns, and political ſentiments, bave- not been long enough together to 
a uniform national character. Among the ſettlers there are many 
gentlemen of abilities, and many genteel families, from feveral of the ſtates, 
who give dignity and reſpectability to the fettlement. They are, in gen- 
eral, more regular than people who ſettle new countries. , | 
RELIGION. ] No preference is given to any one religious denoming- 
tion, the Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, and Epiſeopalians are the 
. moſt numero! „„ ern dino as wott  - - 
ConsTITuFion.] By the conſtitution of this ſtate, formed and adopt- 
ed in 1792, the powers of government are divided into three diſtinct depart- 
ments; legiflative, executive, and. judiciary. The legiflative power is 
veſted in a general afſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and houſe of repreſent- 
«atives ; the ſupreme executive, in a governor; the judiciary, in the ſu- 
preme court of appeals, and ſuch inferior courts as the legiſlature may eſ- 
.rabliſh. The repreſentatives are choſen annually by the people; the ſen- 
ators and governor are choſen for four years, by electors appointed 
for that purpoſe ; the judges are appointed during good behaviour, by 
the governor, with advice of the ſenate. An enumeration, of the frce 
male inhabitants, above 21 years old, is to be made once in tgur 
years. After each enumeration, the number of ſenators and repretent- = 
| | 3 | atives 
This county, it is ta be remembered, has ſince been divided, and ſabdivided. 
EF 
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atives is to be fixed by the legiſtature, and apportioned among the 


ſeveral counties, according to the number of inhabitants. There can nev- 
er be fewer than 40, nor mote than 100 repreſentatives. The ſenate at 
Kirſt conſiſted of 11 members ; and for the addition of every four repreſent- 
atives, one ſenator is to be added. The reptefentatives muſt be 424 years 
old; the ſenators 27; the governor 30; and all of them muſt have been 
inhabitants of the ſtate two years. The governor can hold no other office. 
The members of the general aſſembly none, but thoſe of attorney at law, 
juſtice of the peace, coroner, and in the militia, The judges, and all oth- 
er officers, muſt be inhabitants of the counties for which they are appoint- 
ed. The governor, members of the general aſſembly, and jadges, receive 
Rated ſalaries out of the public — from which no money can be 
dravyn but in conſequence of appropriation by law. All officers take an 
dath of fidelity to diſcharge the duties of their offices, and are liable to 
impeachment for miſconduct. Elective officers muſt ſwear that they have 
not uſed bribery in obtaining their elections. All free male citizens 21 
ars old, having feſided in the ſtate two years, or in the county where 
hey offer to vote, one year, have 2 right to vote for reprefentatives, and 
for electors of ſenators and governor, and are privileged from arreſt, in 
civil actions, while attending that buſineſs. The general aſſembly meets 
2 the firſt — in November, in each year, unleſs ſooner convened 
by the governor. Each houſe chooſes its ſpeaker and other officers, judg- 
es of the qualifications of its members, and determines the rules of its pro- 
-ceedings, of which a journal is kept and publiſhed weekly, unleſs fecrecy 
de requiſſte. The doors of beth houſes are kept open. The members of 
the legiſlatute, while attending the public bufinefs, are privileged from ar- 
Ftv in civil actions, and may not be queſtioned elſewhere for any thing 
faid in public debate. Impeachments are made by the tower houſe, and 
tried by the upper. All revenue bills originate in the houſe of fepreſent- 
 #tives, and are amendable by the ſenate, like other bills. Each bill pafſ- 
ed by both houſes is preſented to the governor, who maſt ſign it if he ap- 
gow it; if not, he muſt return it within ten days, to the houſe in which 
it originated; if it be not returned, or if, when returned, it be repaſſed by 
- two-thirds of both houſes, it is 2 law without his ſignature. The gover- 
"hor has powet to appoint moſt of the executive officers of the ſtate ; to re- 
mit fines and forfeitures, and grant reprieves and pardons, exeept in caſes 
df impeachmeñt; to require information from executive officers 5 to con- 
Tene the general afſembly on extraordinary occaſions, and adjourn them in 
caſe they cannot agree on the time themſelves. He muſt inform the legiſ. 
lature of the ſtate of the commonwealth 3 recommend to them ſuch 
meaſures as he ſhall judge expedient/;. znd ſee that the laws are faithfully 
executed. The ſpeaker of the ſenate exerciſes the office of governor in 
caſe of vacancy. The legiflature has power to forbid the farther impor- 
tation of ſlaves, but not to emancipate thoſe already in the ſtate, without 
the conſent of the owner, or paying an equivalent. 'Treafon againft the 
commonwealth conſiſts only in Eg wat againſt it, or in adhering to 
its enemies, giving them aid and comfort. | c 5 
The declaration of rights aſſerts the civil equality of all; their right to 
alter the government at any time; liberty of conſcience; freedom of elec- 
tions and of the preſs; trial by jury; the ſubordination of the military to 
the civil power; the rights of criminals to be heard in their own 1 9 8 5. 
| | | | . the 
| 
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the right of the people to petition for the redreſs of grievances, to bear 
arms, and to emigrate from the ſtate; It prohibits unreaſonable ſearches 
and ſeizures ; exceſhve bail; confinement of debtors, unleſs there be pre- 
fumption of ffaud; ſuſpenſion of habeas corpus writ, unleſs in rebellion or 
invaſion ; ex oft facto laws; attainder by the legiſlature ; ſtanding armies 


titles of nobility, and hereditary diſtinction. 


LiTeRAaTURE Au D IMPROVEMENTS. ] The legiſlature of Virginia, 
Fhile Kentucky belonged to that ſtate, made proviſion for a college in it, 
and endowed it with very conſiderable landed funds. The Rev. John 
Todd collected, chiefly from a number of liberal gentlemen in England, 
2 very handſome library for its uſe. This college, of late, has not flour- 


iſhed; and another has been eſtabliſhed, and conſiderable funds collected 


for its ſupporr. Schools are eſtabliſhed in the ſeyerat towns, and, in gen- 


_ eral, regularly and handfomely ſupported. In this State are two printing 


offices, and two weekly gazettes publiſhed. There are erected a paper 
mill, oil mills, falling mills, ſaw mills, and a great number of valuable 


griſt mills. Several valuable tanneries have been eſtabliſned in different 


parts of the country. Their ſalt works are more than ſufficient to ſupply 
all their inhabitants, at a low price. They make confiderable-quantities 
of ſugar from the ſugar trees. 6.5 ; ts 
| CumosiTies.} The banks, or rather precipices, of Kentucky and 
Dick's river, are to be reckoned among the natural curioſities of this coun- 
try. Here the aſtoniſhed eye beholds 300 or 400 feet of ſolid perpen- 
dicular rock, in fome parts, of the lime-ſtone kind, and in others of fine 
white marble, curiouſly checkered with ſtrata of aſtoniſhing regularity- 
Theſe rivers have the appearance of deep artificial canals: Their high: 


rocky banks are covered with red cedar groves. 


Caves have been diſcovered in this country of ſeveral miles in len 
under a fine lime - ſtone rock, ſupported by curious arches and pillars. 
Springs that emit fulphureous matter have been found in ſeveral parts of 
the country. One is near a ſalt ſpring, in the neighbourhood of Boonſ- 


| borough. There are three ſprings or ponds of bitumen near Green river, 


which do not form a ſtream, but empty themſelves into a common reſer- 
voir, and when uſed in lamps, wer e all the purpoſes of the beſt oil- 
Copperas and: allum are among the minerals of Kentucky. Near Lexing- 
ton are found curious ſepulchres full of human ſkeletons. It has been aſ- 
ſerted that a man, in or near Lexington, having dug five or fix feet below 
the ſurface of the ground, came to a large flat ſtone, under which was a. 
well of common depth, regularly and artificially toned. __ | 
His rokv. ] See the general account of the difcovery and ſettlemen- 
of North America, page 117 and 118. 8 | 1 
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8. Miles. | 
} 34-000 | 
- Breadth acroſs the centre from 33 œ north latitude, 105 miles. 


I ated R north, by Virginia; eaſt, by the 


| Atlantic Ocean; ſouth, by South Carolina 
and Georgia; weſt, by the Tenneſſee ſtate. All that country which how 
forms the Tenneſſee ſtate was ſurrendered to the United States by the 


tate of North Carblina in the year 1789.“ 3 
e . 


3 The charter limits of North Garslitid are 2 Nie beginhing on the fea fide, at 


u cedar ſtake, at or near the mouth of a little river, (being the ſouthern extremity 


of Brunſwick county) and running thence a northweſt courſe through the boundary 
houſe, in latitude'33® 56 to latitude 359, and on that parallel weſt as far as is 
mentioned in the charter of king Charles II, to the original proprietors of Carolina, 
'viz. to the South Sea. Their northern line begins on the fxtoatt in latitude 36® 
30, and runs due weſt to the termination of the ſouthern line. This line ſtrikes 
the Miſſiſippi 15 miles below the mouth of the Ohio. Theſe limits were aſcertain- 
ed and confirmed agreeably to an order of George II. in council in the year —. 
Treat Britain, by the treaty of 1763, which was made with France and Spain, ſur- 
Tendered her claim to all the teftitory weſtward of the Miſſifippt, and thofe nations 
by the ſame treaty granted to Great Britain the free navigation of the Miſſiſippi. 
By the treaty of 1783, between Spain and Great Britain, his Catholic. Majeſty ex- 

reſsly confirms the former treaty of 1763, except ſuch parts as are there excepted 
Fonfequent he confirms to Great Britain the navigation of the Miſiifippi ; and Great 
Britain, on her patt, yields to the United States her entire right to the navigation 


of the Mimppi. But ſince Spain now claims the excluſive navigation of the Miſſi- 


ppi, which ſhe had formerly ſurrendered, it is very probable that the United States, 
to'whom ” Hager Carolina, has ceded her weſtern territory, may claim-the lands on 
kt * fide of the Miffifippi, which were within the original charter bounds of 
at ſtate. | 1 PRs 1 
Coptain Collet, under the patronage of Governor Tryon, publiſhed in 1774, the 
ſt map of this ſtate. ¶ Mr. Atimore. ] | . Pee ee 
. The following was received from a ſource which may be relied on as accurate, 
and contains information that may be uſeful.--< Lord Granville's line ran in la 


35 34, equal to 56 geographical miles wide from the Virginian line in 36“ 30, 


equal to 644 Engliſh miles. The charter to the lords proprietors ineluded from 
the Virginian line in- 36“ 30“ to 29 inclufive. But St. Auguſtine lies in 2945 
Bo that allowing 74 degrees to the lords proprietors, that is, one degtee further to 
the ſouthward than ever the Engliſh were pofelled of till after the Treaty of Paris, 
this 74 degrees divided amongſt eight, would leave to each lord proprietor, 56 min. 
15 ſec. wide. Lord Granville retained his eighth ſhare by ſettle ment between him 
and the king, under the force of an act of parliament. See Collin's Britiſh Peerage 3 
ſee alſo the act of Parliament. Lord Granville's territory meaſured. at Orange 


county, about 72 Engliſh miles wide, by Mr. Chriſtopher Nial and others; whereas 


it ought to have meaſured only 643 Engliſh miles. 
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Rivers.]. Chowan river is formed by the confluence of three rivers, 


, viz. the Meherrin, Nottaway and Black rivers ; all of which riſe i in Var- 
ginia. It falls into the northweſt corner of Albemarle Sound, and is three 


miles wide at its mouth, but narrows faſt as you aſcend it. 

Roanoke is a long rapid river, formed by two principal branches, Stan- 
ton river, which riſes in Virginia, and Dan river, which riſes in North. 
Carolina. The low lands on this river are ſubje& to inundations. It is 
navigable only for ſhallops, nor for theſe, but about 60 or 70'miles, on ac- 
count of falls, which in a great meaſure obſtruct the water communication 
with the back country. It empties, by ſeveral mouths, into the ſouthweſt 
end of Albemarle Sound. The planters on the banks of this river, are 
ſuppoſed to be the wealthieſt in North Carolina. 

Cuſhai is a fmall river, which exupties into Albemarle Sound between: 
Chowan and the Roanoke. 

Pamlico or Tar river opens into Pamlico Sound: Ts conrſe is from 
northweſt to ſoutheaſt. Tt is navigable for veſſels drawing nine feet water 
to the town of Waſhington, about 40 miles from its mouth; and for ſcows- 
8 r flats carrying 30 or 40 hogſheads, 50 miles further, to the town of 

arborough- Beyond this place the river is inconſiderable and is not 


| OR 


Neus river empties into Parilicp Sound below 8 12 f is naviga- 
ble for ſea veſſels about 12 miles above the town of Newbera'; for ſcows 
50 miles, and for ſmall boats 200 miles. 

Trent river, from the fouthweſt, falls: into the News 4 at n bo Iv 
is navigable for fra veſſels about 12: miles above the town, and for boats 
thirty. 

This country is. generally ended by emigrants from North Britain; a 


hardy, induſtrious, economical race of people, and much in the Kibits of 


domeſtic manufactures. Black cattle are raiſed here with little care, and 


in great numbers; many of which are driren to Virginia, Maryland, and: 


Pennſylvania, to market. 5 
There are ſeveral other ho of leſs note, among which are the Paſs 
uotank,. Perquimons, Little river, Alligator, c. which difcharge them- 
lves into Albemarle Sound. All the rivers in North Carolina, and, it 
may be added; mr South Carolina, Georgia, and the Floridas, which emp- 
ty into the Atlantic Ocean, are navigable by any veſſel that can paſs the 
bar at their mouth. While the water courſes continue wide enough for 
veſſels to turn round, there is generally N 1 of water for them 
to proceed. 
Cape Fear, more properly Clarendon river opens into the ſea at Cape 
Fear, in about lat. 33% 45'. As you aſcend it, you paſs Brunſwick on 


the left, and Wilmington on the right. The river then divides into north- 


eaſt and northwelt branches, as they are called. It is navigable for large 


veſſels to Wilmington, and for boats to Fayetteville, near 90 miles 


further. This river affords the beſt navigation in North Carolina. 
Yadkin river riſes. in this ſtate, and running ſoutheaſtwardly croffes into 
South Carolina, where it takes the name of Pedee, and paſſes to fea be- 
low Georgetown. 

A committee of the general ai, held at Fayetteville, December, 
int HS Gs * improving — 
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Und navigation of the ſeveral rivers in this ſtate, reported, that eight 
might probably be operated upon with great effect: Ty OY 
| et ain bo: | (Miles,) 
Broad fitter, f 33 
Catawba, (a branch of Sante) 1340 
Fadkin, (a branch of Pedee) - 1388 


1 Haw river, — „„ 1.117 4 ON 


Deeper 1 „50 Ae a 
Neus, above Smithfield, =. Fo. uo 


Tar river, above Tarborough and Fiſhing creek, 40 
| Roanoke, above Halifax, - '- 30 


Dan river, „„ 4 1 - 50 


rw 620 
| This ſtate would be much more valuable, were it not that the rivers ate 
| barred at their mouths, and the coaſt furniſhes no good harbours. Theſe 
'eircumſtances will prevent the ſtate from building large ſhips, for which 
they have an abundance of excellent timber: Several cauſes have been af- 
Honed for all the harbouts and-rivers being barred, ſouth of the Cheſapeak. 
Some ſuppoſe the bars are formed by the current of the long rivers throw- 
ing up the ſands where their tapidity terminates. Others fay that a bank 
is thrown up by the Gulf Stream, which runs near theſe ſhores. _ 
The banks of the tivers in this, and the other neighbouring ſtates, often 
overflow after great rains, which does much damage to the plantations. 
A gentleman on the ſpot aſſerts; that he has ſeen the water 30 feet beloW 
the banks of the river, juſt after it had been ten feet above them. This 
is owing to the narrowneſs of the mouths of the rivers, which do not afford 
a ſufficient channel for the waters, accumulating every mile, to diſcharge 
eee wee The enn. en RR On. - 
On ſome of the rivers in North Caroliſta there is found what may be 
called i./bell rot, being a coneretion of ſhells'and ſand, in a hard, ragged 
compoſition, and is ſometimes ufed inſtead of ſtones, for the foundation 
of houſes, which purpoſe, when mixed with mortar, it anſwers very well, 
making a ſtrong wall. It is uſed in this way at Newbern, — __ © © 
__ Lient-Hovss.} In 1794 a light houſe was erected near ere on | 
a noted bluff on Cape Fear Iſland, at the mouth of Cape Fear or Clret- 
don river, bearing W. N. W. from the point of the Cape four miles dif- 
tant; and N. W. by N. from the extremity of the Frying Pan ſhoal, 1 
eight leagues. The iron lantern is ten feet fine inches in diameter; anc 
about fifteen feet nine inches in height. D 
In failing from the eaſtward, bring the light to bear N. N. E. and then 
ſteer in north, which will carry a veffel clear of the fhoal, and bring her 
ſhort diſtance to the weftward of the bar. Obſerve, however, if it be in 
the night, not to come into lefs than ſeven fathoms Water. If there be 4 
neceflity of failing over the bar without e bring the Houſe to beat 
forth, or north alf eaſt, and ſteer directly in for it, unti? the veſſel is 
'cloſe within the beach, and then for the fort, which beats from thence 
about north, and is plainly in ſighit. The channel over the bar is direck 
and of good wide.” Strangers in x rk vie hill deer el, in Ji 
„„ eb ab IVE - 5 | 30 ; 
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of the ocean by ſome ancient convul 


the eaſtern edge of the banks, 
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33? 20“ or 25 at moſt, until they ſhoal in their water to 7 or 8 fathoms. 


Buy doing this, they may be ſure of being to the weſtward of the bar. 


SOUNDS, Cares, INLETS, &c.] Pamlico Sount is a kind of lake or 
inland ſea, from 10 to 20 miles broad, and nearly 100 miles in lefigth. 
It is ſeparated from the ſea, in its whole length, by a beach of ſand hardly 
a mile wide, generally covered with {mall trees or bufnes. Through this 


bank are ſeveral ſmall inlets, by which boats may pafs. But Ocrecock inlet 
is the only one that will admit veſſels of burden into the diſtricts of Eden- 


ton and Newbern. This inlet is in latitude 35 10“, and opens into Pam- 
lico Sound, between Ocrecock Iſland and Core Bank; the land on the 
north is called Ocrecock; and on the ſouth Portſmouth. A bar of hard 
fand croſſes this inlet, on which, at low tidey- there are 14 feet water. 
Six miles within this bar, is a bard ſand ſheal, called che Swaſfr, lying 
acroſs the channel. On each fide of the channel are dangerous ſhoals, 
fometimes dry. There is from 8 to 9 feet water at full tide, according; 
to the winds, on the Swaſh. Common tides riſe 18 inches on the bar, and 
Lo on the Swafh. Between the bar and the Swaſn is good anchoring ground, 
called the Upper and Lower anchorages: Ships drawing 10 feet water 


do not come farther than the firſt 2 till lightened, Few mariners, 


though acquainted with the inlets, chooſe to bring in their own veſſels, as 


the bar often ſhifts during their abſence on a yoyage. North of Pamlico: 


Sound, and. communicating ich t i Albemarle Sound, Go, miles im 
length, and from 8 to 12 in breadth. 8 e 
Core Sound lies ſouth of Pamlico, and communicates with it. Theſe 
ſounds are ſo large, when compared with their inlets from the ſea, that no 
tide can be perceived in any of the rivers that empty into them; nor is 
the water ſalt even in the mouths of theſe rivers: 4 
Cape Hatteras is in latitude 35 15%. Act the time of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's approaching the American ſhores, the ſhoals' in the vicinity of 
Hatteras were found to be extremely dangerous, and no veſſels, in that 
latitude, ventured within 7 leagues of the land. From a ſurvey of the 
ancient drafts of this part of the coaſt, there can Be no doubt but the fears 
of former navigators were not without foundation, as theſe ſhoals are laid 


* 


. down very large im extent, and in many places covered with not more 


than 5 or 6 feet water, at a great diſtance from the land. 


The conſtant experience of the coaſting trade of the United States 


4+ >» 


demonſtrates, either that the ancient drafts were purpoſely falſified in or- 
der to deter feamen from yenturing too near a coaſt, with which they had 
as yet à very lender acquaintance, or, (which is the moſt probable) that 
by the ſtrong currents hereabouts, which are only counter currents of 
the Gulf Stream, the fands, which were originalty heaped up im this part 
on 180 of nature, have been gradually 
wearing away, and diminiſhing to what we find them to be at this time. 
At preſent. the out ſhoals, which lie about 14 miles fouthweſt of the 


Cape, are but of 5 or 6 acres extent, and where they are reully dangerous 


to veſſels of moderate draught, not more than half that number of acres. 
On the ſhoaleit part of theſe is, at low water, about ten feet, and here at 
times the ocean breaks in a tremendous manner, ſpouting, as it were, to 
the clouds, from the violent agitations. of the Gulf Stream, which touches 

pks, rom whence the declivity is fudden, that is 
to ſay, from 10 fathoms to no ſoundings. On the ſpot above mentioned, 


 which'is firm ſand, it E. & been the lot of many a good veſſel to ſtrike, in 


a gale ; 


» gale of wind, and to go to pieces. In moderate weather, however, 
theſe ſhoals may be paſſed over, if neceſſary, at full tide, without much 


e by veſſels not drawing more than 8, 9, or 10 feet water. wy 
From this bank, which was formerly of vaſt extent, and called the 


Full Moon Shoal,” a ridge runs the whole diſtance to the Cape, about a 
N. W. courſe. This ridge, which is about half a mile wide, has on it at 
w tide generally 10, 11, and 12 feet water, with gaps at equal intervals, 
affording good channels of about 15 or 16 feet water. The moſt noted 
of theſe channels, and moſt uſed by coaſting veſſels, is about one mile and 
an half from the land, and may eaſily be known by a tange of breakers 
Which are always {een on the welt fide, and a breaker head or two on the 
eaſtern fide, which however are not ſo conſtant, only appearing when the 


fea is confiderably agitated. | This channel is at leaſt two and an half 


miles wide, and mipht at full ſea be fafely paſſed by the largeſt ſhips. 
Theſe, however, rarely attempt it. The common tides ſwell about 6 
feet, and always come from the 8. E. A little north of the Cape is 
good anchoting in 4 or 5 fattioms, and, with the wind to the weſtward, 
4 boat may land in ſafety, and even bring off catks of freſb water, plenty 
of which iy o he found every zvbere on the beach, by digging a foot or tao, 
and putting a barrel into the ſand. Oo nn 326 
It is remarkable that off the coaſt, from Cape Henry to Ocrecock inlet, 
in ſounding, the bottom ſeems uniformly a ſmooth ſand. A fiſhing line 
with a heavy iron marlineſpike, tied to it to keep it near the bottom, has 
been dragged. for ſeveral days along the bottom, without breaking the fiſh- 
ing line, ſo that probably there are no rocks on that part of the coaſt.  -: 
Cape Lookout is ſouth of Cape Hatteras, oppoſite Core ſound, and has 
already been mentioned as having had an excellent harbour entirely filled 
voi Gaildace ie your gong (t 7 of "iovima dah oa 


Frying Pan. This ſhoab ſies at the entrance of Cape Fear river, the ſouth 
art of it, fix miles from Cape Fear pitch, in latitude 330 32“. 9928 


Swans. There are two fwamps that have been called Diſnal. 


Great Diſmal is on the dividing line between Virginia and North Car- 
olina. It is chiefly owned. by two companies. The Virginia company, 
of which the Preſident of the United States is one, owns 109,000 acres. 
The North Carolina company owns 40,000 acres. In the midit of this 
giſmal. there is à lake about ſeven miles long, called Drummond's pond... 
The waters of that fake in rainy ſeaſons diſcharge themſelves. to the ſouth- 


ward: into Paſquotank of North; Carolina, and to the north and eaſtward: - 


into the branches of the Nanſemond, Elizabeth river, and a river. which! 
runs into Currituck ſound. 'A.navigable-canak is to be dug from the head 
of Paſquotank to the head. of Elizabeth river in Virginia, the diſtance about 
14 miles. . This canal will. paſs about à mile to the eaſtward of Drum- 

mond's pond; and will receive water from that lake. To paſs through the 
lake would nbt be ſale for low-{ided: veſſels. The company by whom. 


this canal; is to be cut, have been incorporated by the concurring laws ef 


Virginia and. North Carolina. In September, 1791, the ſubſcription be- 
ing nearly full, the company choſe their directors and other officers. By 
the canal, the exports of Norfolk muſt be greatly increaſed. | 
The other diſmal is in Currituck county on the ſouth fide of Albemarle. 


. ſound.” This diſmal had not drawn the public attention as an object of. 
Knee rar Arr. 
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importance before the end-of the late, war, at which: time it was chiefly tay 
ken ups. It is now ſuppoſed to contain one of the moſt valuable rice eſtates 
in America. In the midſt of this diſmal there is a lake of about 11 miles 
long, and. ſeven miles broad. In the year 1785, or 1786, Joſiah Collins, 
Eſq. of Edenton, in company with Meſſrs. Allen and Dickinſon of that 


place, having taken up near 100,000 acres; of land round the lake, reſolv- 


ed to make n narigable canal from the lake to the head of Skuppernong 
river; the diſtance five. and an half miles. This canal, 20 feet wide, 
was finiſhed in 1790, and the company in 1791 raiſed above 120 acres 


of rice on the margin, The natural channel by which che lake uſed to 


diſcharge its waters is noy ſtapped, and the waters paſs off by the canal, 


About 500 yards from the lake, the company have erected ſeyeral ſaws 


mills. The water in the lake is higher than the ſurface of the ground for 
about half a mile from the lake on both ſides of the canal; whence it fol- 
lows: that the. company can, at any time, lay under water about. ten thous 
ſand acres of a rich {wamp, which proves admirably fitted for rice. 

Narux Al CukiOosTTIES.] The Ararat: or Pilot Mountain, about 16 
miles northweſt of Salem, draws. the attention of every curious traveller 


in this part of the ſtate, It is diſcernible at the diſtance of 60.0r.70 miles, 


overlooking the country below, It was anciently called the Pilot, by, 
the' Indians, as it ſeryed them for a beacon, to conduct their routes in the 
northern and ſouthern wars. On approaching jt, a grand diſplay. of na- 


ture's workmanſhip, i in rude dreſs, is ehibited. From its broad baſe, the 


mountain riſes in eaſy aſcent, like a pyramid, near a mile high, to where 
it is not more than the area of an acre hroad; when, on a ſudden, a vaſt 
ſtupendous rock, having the appearance of a large caſtle, with its battle; 
ments, erects its perpendicular heighit to upwards of 300 feet, and termi - 
nates in a flat, which is generally as level. as a floor, To aſcend this preci- 
pice, there is only one way, which, through cavities and fiſſures of the rock, 


is with ſome difficulty and danger effected. When on the ſummit, the 


eye is entertained with à vaſt delightful ꝓroſpect of the Apalachian moun- 
tains, on the north, and a wide, extended level country below, on the 
ſonth ; while the ſtreams of the Yadkin and Dan, on the right and left 
hand, are diſcoyered at ſeveral diſtant places, wading, through the fertile: 
low grounds, their way, towards. the ocean, 

- MiNERAL: SPRINGS. J In the counties of Warren, Rockingham, an 
Lincoln, there are mineral ſprings. of great medicinal virtue, They are» 
ſuppoſed to be impregnated chiefly. with ſulphur and iron, and are power⸗- 
ful in removing ontaneous ſcorbutic complaints, and correcting indigeſtions, - 
Numbers of people from the lower country and elſewhere repair to theſe. 
ſprings, in the autumn, fop es oa is generally obtained by. copiouſly, 
Arb the waters. 

- PRINCIPAL: . e dee, Edentan, Wüwiagen; Halifax 


| Hillſhoroughy: Saliſbury and Fayetteville, each in their turns have been 


the ſeat of the general aſſembly. Until lately they had no capital. Ac- 
cording to che conſtitution of this ſtate, the general aſſemblies are to meet 
at any place they think fit on their on | adjournments. The effect of 
this power was ſuch as might be expected, in a ſtate where there is no very 
large city or toun nearly central; it was the ſource of conſtant intrigue 
and diſquietude. The aſſembly ſeldom fat twice in ſueceſſion in the fame 


LY 
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You could ſeldom viſit the governor, the ſecretary, the treaſurer, or the. 
- comptroller, in lefs riding than two or three hundred miles. Hence rec«, 
ords Were loſt, accounts were badly kept, and the ſtate from that ſingle 
misfortune is ſuppoſed to have loft more than a million of dollars. It was, 
equally clear to all parties that the goverament ſhould not be itinerant ; and 
the convention, which met in the year 1788, to conſider of the new feder-. 
al conſtitution, according to their inſtructions, took this part of their own. 
conſtitution into their conſideration, and by a very ſmall majority reſolved 
that the ſeat of government ſhould be fixed at ſome place to be agreed on 
| by commiſfoners, within ten miles of Wake court-houſe. This is a 
healthy and central ſituation. But an act of the legiſlature became neceſ- 
ſary to give effect to this ordinance. 'Fhe general aſſembly of the ſtate, 
at their ſeſhon in December, 1791, paſfed a law for carrying the ordi- 
nance into effect, and appropriated 10,0001. towards erecting public 
buildings. A town has fince been laid out at this place, and named 
RaLE1GH, after the celebrated Sir Walter Raleigh, under whoſe direc- 
tion the firſt ſettlement in North America was made at Roanoke Iſland, 
in Albemarle Sound. The neceflary public buildings are erected, and 
the legiflature now hold their ſeſſions in this new city (for ſo it is ſtyled ;). 
but its remoteneſs from navigation is a great inconvenience,  -» __ __. 
NEW BERN is the largeſt town in the ſtate. Tt ſtands on a flat, ſandy 
point of land, formed by the confluence of the rivers Neus on the north, 
and Trent on the ſouth. OQppoſite the town, the Neus is about a mile 
and a half, and the Trent three-quarters of a mile wide. The town con- 
tains about 400 houſes,* all built of wood, excepting the palace, the 
church, the gaol, and two dwelling houſes, which are of brick, The- 
palace is a building erected hy the province before the revolution, and was 
formerly the reſidegee of the .governors,, It is large and elegant, two 
ſtories high, with two wings for offices, a little advanced in front towards. 
the town; theſe wings are connected with the principal building by a 
circular arcade. This once handſome and well furniſhed building is now 
much out of repair. Gne of the halls is uſed for a dancing, and another 
for a ſchool room; which are the enly preſent uſes of this palace. The 
arms of the king of Great Britain ſtill appear in a pediment in front of 
the building. The Epiſcopal church is a ſmall brick building, with a, 
bell. - It is the only houſe {24 public worſhip in the place. A rum dif-. 
tillery has. lately been erected in this town. It is the county town of 
Craven county, and has a court-houſe and gaol. The court-houſe is 
raiſed on brick arches, ſo as to render the lower part a convenient market 
place; but the principal marketing is done with the people in their canoes. 
aß beat it hde nr oo ks we 3 
Edv rox is fituated on the north fide of Albemarle Sound; and has 
about 1 50 indifferent wood houſes, and a few handſome buildings. It 
has a brick church for Epiſcopalians, which for many years has been much 
neglected. Its local ſituation is advantageous for trade, but not for health. 
It is the county town of Chowan county, and has a court houſe and gaol, 
In or near the town lived the proprietary, and the firſt of the royal gov-., 
.efnors. e hs 8 1 5 . . £5 | | . p 8 ny * 
® In September, 1791, near one-third'part of this town was conſumed by fire. In, 
Auguſt, 1795, it ſuffered greatly by a ſevere gale of wind. Seventy houſes, it is ſaid, 
were either wholiy deſtroyed or much injured, | 
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W1LMINGTON is a town of about 250 houſes, ſituated on the eaſt ſide 
of the eaſtern branch of Cape Fear or Clarendon river, 34 miles from the 
ſea. The courſe of the river, as it paſſes by the town, is from north to 
ſouth, and is about 150 yards wide. It is'a place of very conſiderable 
trade, and thriving. | 5 ; R f | 's | = FE Fs on & 1 1 © 88 

HirrssoRO OR is an inland town, ſituated in à high, healthy and fer- 
tile country, 180 miles north of the welt from New bern. It was ſettled by 
about 60 or 70 families as long ago as 11806. 


* - 4 


SALISBURY is agrecably ſituated, about 
and contains about go dwelling houſe. „„ 

_ Hartrax is a pretty town, and ſtands on the weſtern bank of the Ro- 
_ about {ix miles below the falls, and has about 30 or 40 dwelling 
ho "hs ma 2. EEE IC OE Bren 3ar gs 0h £0 By. 3CCCCC0CCCC ⁵ ⁵ TTT * 


FAYETTEVILLE, fo called, in honour of the marquis La Fayette, is ſitu- 


ſive miles from Yadkin river, 
VF * „ 2 $4 
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WisnincTon' is ſituated in the county of Beaufort, on the north fide | 


| 
\ 
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From this town is exported tobacco of the Peterſburg quality, pork, beef, 
Indian corn, peas, beans, pitch, tar, turpentine, roſin, &c. and pine boards, 
ſhingles and oak ſtaves. About 130 veſſels enter annually! at the cuſtom 
TCFFFETꝙPÿVCCC((õã· : ä... Oe OREN” 
* GREENVILLE, fo called after Major-General Nathaniel Green, is ſit- 
uated in Pitt cpunty, on the ſouth bank of Tar river, in latitude 35 35', 
diſtant fram Ocrecock inlet 110 miles. At this town there is an academy 


Ae called the Pitt Academy. 
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TJTangOoRO OR is ſituated in the county of Edgcomb, on the ſouth bank 
pf Tar river, in latitude 35? 45 diſtant from Ocrecock inlet 140 miles. 
At this town large quantities of tobacco of the Peterſburg quality, pork, 
beef and Indian corn, are collected for exportation. | 
Fack oF THE CounTsy, Soil) North Carolina, in its whole 
Ax PRODUCFIONS,  { width, for 60 miles from the ſea, is 
a dead level. A great proportion of this tract lies in foreſt, and is barren. . 
On the banks of ſome of the rivers, particularly the Roanoke, the land is 
fertile and good. Interſperſed through the other parts, are glades of rich 
7 ridges of oak land, of a black, rich foil. In all this cham- 
pagne country, marine productions are found by digging 18 or 20 feet be- 
— the ſurface of the ground. The ſea-coaſt, the ſounds, inlets and the 
lower parts of the riyers, haye uniformly 2 muddy, ſoft bottom. Sixty or 
eighty miles from the ſea, the country riſes into hills and mountains, as 
| deſcribed under this head in South Carolina and Georgia. | 05 
Wheat, rye, barley, cats and flax grow well in the back hilly country. 
Indian corn and 9 
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n C of all kinds in all parts. Ground peas run on the 
furface of the earth, and are covered by hand with a light mould, and the 
pods grow under ground: they are eaten raw or roaſted, and taſte much 
like a hazlenut, { HSA and hemp are alſo conſiderably cultivated here, 
ang might be raiſed in much greater plenty. The cotton is planted year- 
ly: the ſtalk dies with the froſt. The NOR: of one man will produce 
1,000 pounds in the er 450 fit. for manufacturing. The country 
is generally friendly to the raiſing of ſheep, which yield from + to 24 pounds 
bf wool, which is Hort: not very fine. 5 . 
It is no uncommon thing for the farmer 


| o mark from 500 to 1000 
calves in a year. No farther attention is paid to them till they are fit 

for ſlaughter ; then they are taken up, killed, barrelled, and ſent to the 
Weſt India market, Their pork is raiſed with as little trouble; large 


larly to Boſton and Salem. : 1 ORR 
\ Trans.] A great proportion of the produce of the back country, 


Mares, hats, and dry goods of all kinds, imported from Great Britain, 
Wn Aro ꝗll go ns 


neſs of the climate. This hypotheſis is confirmed by experience, lince it 


| France and Holland, teas, &c. From the Weſt Tndies, rum, figar, 


and a og 85 | 
Crinarkz, DisEasEs, &c.] In the flat country, near the ſea-coaſt, 
the inhabitants, during the ſummer and autumn, are ſubject to intermitting 
fevers, which often prove fatal, as bilious or nervous Frnproms Prep 

Theſe fevers are ſeldom immediately dangerous to the natives who are 
temperate, or to ſtrangers who are prudent, They, however, if ſuffered 
to continue for any length of time, bring on other dforders, which greatly 
i npair the natural yigour of the mind, debilitate the conſtitution, and 
terminate in death. The countenances of the inhabitants during theſes 
ſeaſons, have generally a pale yellowiſh caſt, occaſioned by the prevalence” 
of bilious ſymptoms, © They have very little of the Bloom and freſnneft- 


of the people in the northern ſtates. „ 
It has been obſerved that more of the inhabitants, of the men eſpecial · 


I die during the winter, by pleuriſies and peripacumonies, than during 


warm months by bilious complaints. Theſe pleuriſies are brought on 
by intemperance, and by an. imprudent expofure to the weather. Were 


the. inhabitants cautious and prudent in theſe reſpects, it is alleged by 


their phyſicians, that they might in general eſcape the danger of theſe fatal 
diſeaſes. The uſe of flannel next to the ſkin during the winter, is reckon- 


eld an excellent preventative of the diſeaſes incident to this climate. The 


weltern hilly parts of the ſtate are as healthy as any of the United States, 
That e is fertile, fall of ſprings and rirulets of pure water. The” 
air there is ſerene a great part of the year, and the inhabitants live to old 
age, which cannot ſo generally be ſaid of the inhabitants of the flat coun- 
try. Though the days in ſummer are extremely hot, the nights are coof _ 


? 


aud refreſking. Autumn is very pleaſagit, both in regard to the tempera- 


türe and ſerenity of the weather, and the richneſs and variety of the 
vegetable productions which the ſeaſon affords. The winters arg ſo mild 
in ſome: years, that autumn may be ſaid to continue till ſpring. Wheat 
haryeſt is the beginning of June, aud that of 'Tudiaq corn early io Sep« 
by: PEN, e 1 525 . coi | | . 1 $ 
oNarurar Hisrory, ManuFAcTURES, 452 The large natural 
growth of the plains in the low country, is almoſt univerſally pitch pine, 
which is a tall, handſome tree, far ſuperior to the piteh- pine of the north- 
ern ſtates. This tree may be called the ſtaple commodity of North 
Carolina. It affords pitch, tar, turpentine, and various kinds of lumber, 
which, together, conſtitute at leaſt one half of the exports of this ſtate.” 


| This pine is of two kinds, the comman, and the long leaved. Pie latter 
his a le 


af ſhaped like other pines, but is nearly half a yard in length, hang- 


ing in large cluſters. No country prodyces finer white and red oak for. 
taxes. The'fwamps abound, with cyptus and bay trees. © The latter is 


an evergreen, and is food for cattle in the winter. The leaves are ſhaped 
timber in the back country, are oak, walnut and pine. A ſpecies of oak 
grows in the moiſt, ſandy ſoil, called black jack.” It ſeldom grows larger 

i eight or nine inches diameter. It is worthy of remark, that the trees 
in $2, 08 e near the ſea-coaſt, are loaded. with yaſt quantities of a 
long ſpecies of moſs, which, by abſorbing the noxious vapour that is exhal- 
ed from ſtagnated waters, contributes much, it is fuppoſed, to the healthi. 
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as l that the country is much leſs healthy for a few years 

- after having been cleared, than while in a ſtate of nature. 

The Misſletoe is common in the back country. This is a ſhrub which 
differs. in kind, perhaps, from all others. It never grows out of the earth, 


but on the tops of trees. The roots (if they may be ſo called) run under 


the bark of the tree, and incorporate with the wood. It is an evergreen, 
reſembling the garden hox- wood. 

The principal wild fruits are plums, grapes, from 3 a tolerable 
wine has been made) ſtrawberries and blackberries. 

The country is generally covered with herbage of various kinds, and a 
pon of wild graſs, It abounds. with medicinal plants and roots. 
Among others are the ginſeng; Virginia ſnake root; Seneca ſnake root, 

an herb of the emetic kind, like the ipecacuana; Lyons hart, which is a 
fovereign remedy for the bite of a ſerpent. A. ſpecies of the ſenſitive plant 
is. alſo found here; it is a fort of brier, the ſtalk of which dies with the 
froſt, but the root lives through the winter, and ſhoots again in the ſpring, 
Phe lighteſt touch of a leaf cauſes it to turn and cling cloſe to the ſtalk. 
Although it ſo eaſily takes the alarm, and apparently ſnrinks from danger, 
in the ſpace of two minutes after it is touched, it perfectly recovers its for- 
mer ſituation. The mucipula veneris is alſo bound here. The rich bot- 
| toms are overgrown-with canes. The leaves are green all the winter, and 

afford an excellent food for cattle, | They are of a ſweetiſh taſte, like the 
ſtalks of green corn, yhich they in many reſpects reſemble. 

There is a long ridge of lime- tone, which, extending in a ſouthweſter- 
ly direction, croſſes the whole ſtate of N. Carolina. It croſſes Dan river 
to the weſtward of the Sawro towns, croſſes the Vadkin about 50 miles 
N. W. from Saliſbury, and thence proceeds by the way of King's moun- 
tain to the ſouthern ſtates, No lime · ſtone has been found to the eaſtward 
of that ridge. A ſpecies of rock has been found in ſeyeral places, of which: 


lime i is made, which is obviouſly. a concretion of marine ſhells. The ſtate. 


is traverſed: nearly i in the ſame direction by another ſtratum of rocks which 
paſſes near Warrenton, It is a circumſtance worthy of obſervation that 
the ſprings of water on the northweſt ſide of the ridge are apt to fail in 
c dry ſeaſons ; on the ſouthweſt fide they ſeldom fail. | 

The river Yadkin, where it paſſes Paliſbury, is about 400 ak wich, 


but it is reduced between two hills, about 2 5 miles to the ſouthward of: 


that town, to the width of 80 or 190 feet. For two miles it is narrow 
and rapid, b but the moſt narrow and moſt rapid part is not above balf a mile- 


in length. In this narroy/ part, ſhad are caught in the ſpring of the year, 


by:hoop-nets, in the eddies, as faſt as. the ſtrongeſt men are able to throw 
them out. Perhaps there is not in the United States a more eligible ſitua - 
tion for a large manufacturing town. Boats with 40 or 50 hogſheads paſs 
eaſily from theſe: rapids to Georgetown. In the month of Augult, 1795, 
ſome negroes ho were digging a ſand-hill on the plantation of Major 
Walker, about a mile from Wilmington in this ſtate, diſcovered a num. 
ber of bones, and two teeth of an extraordinary fize.” The teeth meaſur- 
edi 5 inches. in circumference; they Mere found i a feet below the ſurface. 


Whether they. are the bones. kd: teeth of the mammoth, remains to be 


aſcertained. It has been a prevailing opinion that this animal's bones were 
not to be found near the ſea- coaſt. Should the bones above * 
2 N of the mammoth, it „ this _ 
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JOY before the year 1783. They z 


The late war, by which North Carolina was OR convulſed, put 2 
op to ſeveral iron works. At preſent there are four or five furnaces in 
the ſtate that are in blaſt, and a proportionable number of forges: There 
is one in Guilford county, one in Surry, and one in Wilkes, all on the 
Yadkin, and one in Lincoln. The quality of the iron is excellent. © 

One paper mill has lately been erected at Salem, by the Moravians, to 
great advantage. 

Reiicws.] The weſtern parts of this ſtate, which have been ſettled 
within the laſt 40 years, are chiefly inhabited by preſhyterians from Penns 
$lvania, the deſcendants of people from the North of Ireland, and are exo 
ceedingly attached to the doctrines, difcipline and uſages of the church 
of Scotland. They are a regular induſtrious people. Almoſt all the in- 
babitants between the Catawba aud Yadkin riyers are of this denomina- 
tion, and they are in general well ſupplied with à ſenſible and karued min- 
iſtry. There are interſperted tome ſettlements ok. Germans, both Luther. 
ans and Calviniſts, but they have very few miniſters. | 

The Moravians have ſeveral flouriſhing ſettlements in this Gd; -In 
I 751, they purchaſed of Lord Granville one hundred thouſand acres of. 
land, between Dan and Yadkin rivers, about 10 miles ſouth of Pilot moun« 
tain, in Surry county, and called it Wachovia, after an eſtate of — 
Tinzendorf, in Auſtria, In 1755, this tract, by an act uf aſſembly, w 
made a ſeparate pariſh by the name of Dobb's pariſh. * The firſt Ceo: 
called Bethabara, was begun in 1753, by à number of the brethren from 
Pennſylvania, in a very wild, uninhabited eountry, which, from chat time, 


| began to be rapidly ſettled by farmers from the middle A 


In 1759, Bethany, a regular village, was laid out and ſettled: In 1 766, 
Salem, which is now the principal ſettlement, and nearly i in the centre ol 
Wachovia, was ſettled by a collection of tradeſmen. The ſame conſtitu«. 
tion and regulations are eſtabliſhed here, as in other regular ſettlements of. 
the united brethren. Beſides, there are in Wachbvia three churches, one 
in Friedland, one in Friedburg, and another at Hape, each of which 
has a miniſter of the brethren's church. Theſe people, by their induſtry 


and attention to various branches of manufacture, ate e vleful' to the 


country around them. 

The Friends or Quakers hav a ee in New Garden, f in Guil- 
ford county, and ſeveral congregations at Perquimons and Paſquotank.” 
The Methodiſts and Baptiſts are numerous and increaſing in the four low 
er diſtricts. | Beſides the denominations already mentioned, there is 
very numerous body of people, in this and in all the ſouthern: ſtates, Who 
cannot properly be claſſed with any ſe& of Chriſtians, baving never . 
any profeſſion of Chriſtianity. This claſz has been very conſiderably 
ſened, we are informed, in conſequence” '& the ſucceſs of the Bapti N 


- Methodiſt miſſionaries among them, who have collected oongregations, and. 
erected places for public worſhip in almoſt every neighboyrhoad, in te 


diſtricts of Wilmington, Newbern, Edenton and Halifax. 

CoLLeots any AcabENAIES. ) The general aſſembly of North Car- 
1 in December, 1789, paſſed-a law incorporating 40 gentlemen, five 
from each diſtri, as Truſtees of the Univerſity of North Carolina.” 
To this univerſity they gave, by a ſubſequent law, all the debts due to the 
Rate, from ſheriffs or other holders of public money, and which had been 
gare it all eſcheated property. 

PR 
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within the ſtates Whenever the truſtees ſhall habe collected a ſufficient, 
ſum of the old debrs, or from the ſale of eſcheated property, the value of 
which is confiderable, to pay the expenſe, of erefling buildings, they are 
to fix on a proper place, and procecd to finiſh the buildings. A conſidera 
able quantity of land has already been given to the univerſity, The gen- 
eral aſſembly; in. December, 1791, loaned five thouſand pounds to the truſ- 
tees, to enable them to proceed immediately with their buildings. The 
truſtees have fixed on Chapel yl in Orange county, for the 5 of the 
univerſity; an elevated and hàndſome ſituation. The buildings have ſincs 
been completed, and the academical ſtudies commenced in January, 1795. 
There is a very good academy at Warrenton, one at Newbern, anoth- 
er at Williamſborqugh in Granville county, and three or four others in 
the ſtate, of confiderable note. re ng 
Pqror Arien, Caaracrers | From the Marſhal's return, it appears 
' Maxxess And Cs fois. J that the number of inhabitants in the 
you 1791, was 393,751, of whom 293, 129 were citizens. | Perhaps 


e, . 


there are few inſtances of ſuch a rapid increaſę of jahabitants as we find in 
this ſtate. In the year 1710, we are well aſſured that the number of in- 
habitatits in North HIER did not exceed 6,000; This extraordinary 
increaſe muſt ariſe; in a great meaſure, from the migration of inhabitants 
from other ſtates, or from diſtant countries; but this will not fully account 
for the preſent ſtate of population in North Carolina: , By examining 
te return, we find there are 147,494 white male inhabitants? we alſo 
find that the number of males under 16 yeats exceeds the number above 
16 by 7,5 18, which is about one-nineteenth of the whole; This is a very 
remarkable fact, as it reſpects the increaſe of the human ſpecies. We find 
A ſmall difference in the ſtates of Delaware, Virginia and Georgia, in fa- 
our of thoſe under 16. e difference in Kentucky is ſimilar to that 
in North Carolina. In the other ſtates, the number abote 16 is greateſt, 
and in the ſeveral kingdoms in Europe; as far as onr information teaches, 
the inhabitants above 16 are univerſally much more numerous than thoſe 
under that age. The great difference that appears in North Carolina in 
fayour of children, cannot be explained by fuppoſitg that the climate is 
fickly ; for we know that fuch climates are equally fatal to young and old. 
The idea too of a fickly climate, does not accord with the prodigious in- 
creaſe of inhabitants in this ſtate, nor with another fact, viz. that there is 
a conſiderable proportion of very old inhabitants in the ſtate. To explain 
this, we muſt obferye that the human ſpecies, and all other animals, are 
found to increaſe in proportion to the comforts of life, and the eaſe with 
which they can ſupport their progeny. Remove the rigors of an inhok 
pitable climate, and the more *h, 26-4 diſſuaſive to matrimony, the appres 
bended difficulty of ſupporting a family, and the human ſpecies would 
double, not in 20 but in x5 years. In North Carolina, neither the cold 
of winter, nor the heat of ſummer, are, in the back country, at all diſagree- 
able, Land continues to be plenty and cheap ; grain is raiſed with ſo mach 
ceuſe, and the trouble of providing for cattle in winter fo trifling, that a 
man ſupports his fanny with half the labour that is required in the cold 
climates. Under theſe advantages, we are not to wonder that people in 
all ranks of life ſhou!d marry very young. We have heard of grandmeth- 
ers in that ſtate who were not more than 27 years old., A | 
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Uemen, firſt initiated in literature in ſome of theſe ſc 
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The North Catolinians are moſtly planters, and live from half a mile 
to three and four miles from each other, on their plantations. They have 
a plentiful country, no ready market for their produce, little intercourſe 
With ſtrangers, and a flatural fondneſs for ſociety; which induce them to 
de hoſpitable to travellers. | VF 


- 


Temperance and induſtry have not heretofore been reckoned among 


the virtues of the North Carolinians. The time which they waſted in 


drinking, idling and gambling, left them very little opportunity to improve 
their plantations or their minds. The improvement of the former was 
jeſt to their overſeers and tiegroes ; the improvememt of the latter was too 
often negteted. ” FVV 

Time that is not employed in fludy of uſeful labour, in every country, 
is generally ſpent in hurtful or innocent exerciſes, according to the cuſtom 
of the place or the taſte of the parties. The citizens of North Carolina, 
were formerly in the habit of ſpending their time in drinking, or gaming 


at cards and dice, in cock fighting or horſe racing. 


We are told that a ſtrange and very barbaroas practice prevailed. 
among the lower claſs of people before the revolution, in the back parts of 
Virginia, North and Soath Carolinas, and Georgia; it was cafled gouging, 
and was neither more nor ſeſs than à man, when boxing, putting out the 
eye of his antagoniſt with his thumb: How quick; under a mild govern- | 


ment, is the reformation of manners. We have lately been told that in 


a particular county, where, at the quarterly court, 20 years ago, a day fel- 
dom paſſed without ro of i5 boxing matches, it is now a rare thing to 
7 8 "£55 
Since the peace there has not been greater progreſs in tlie arts of civi- 
Tized life, made in any of the States, than in North Carolina. Inſtead o 
Uiſfpation and indolende, formerly too prevalent among the inhabitants, 
we generally find an orderly, induftrious people, who are, in ſome meaſ- 
ure, indebted for this reform to the great immigration of farmers and ar- 
tizans from Europe and the northern ſtates, who have rouſed the fpirit of 
induſtry among thetn, in a country where it may be cultivated and cher- 
iſhed to any degree. The ſchools that have lately been erected in differ- 
ent parts of the ſtate, have greatly contributed to the advancement of 
knowledge, and the improvement of the people. 5 native young gen- 
| eratur, 1ols, and finiſhing 
boy education in Europe, or iti ſome of the northern colleges, have ex- 
ibited proofs of genius in the learned profeſſions equal to moſt of their 
northern brethren. Some of theſe characters are diſtinguiſhed in the legiſla- 
ture, on the bench, at the bar, and in the pulpit, doing honour to this 
North Carolina, as already obſerved, has had a rapid growth. In the 


- 


Fear 17 ro, it contained but about r, 200 fencible men. It is now, in point 


of numbers, the fourth ſtate in the Union. During this amazing progrefs 
in population, which has been greatly aided by immigrations from Penn- 
fylvania, Virginia, and other ſtates, while each has been endeavouring to 
wereaſe his fortune, the human mind, like an unweeded garden, has been 


LL 


ſuffered to ſhoot up in wild diſorder. But when we conſider that =, 
the late revolution, this ſtate produced many diſtinguiſhed patriots and pol- 
iticians, that ſhe fent her thoufands'to the defence of Georgia and South 


| | Carolina, and gare occaſional fuccours to Virginia—when we confuler tos 


| 


| 
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the difficulties ſhe has had to encounter from a mixture of inhabitants col - 
k&ed from different parts, ſtrangers to each other, and intent upon gain, 
we ſhall find many things worthy of praife in her general character. - 

Mitrrary STRENGTH. ] By a law paſſed in July, 1794, it was di- 
rected that a draft.of 7,331 men ſhould be made'in conformity to the re- - 
quiſition of Congrefs, apportioned to the numbers in the reſpective coun- 
ties. The moſt competent judges in this ſtate eſtimate the number draft 
ed, to be about one in fix or ſeven of the whole number of fencible men in 
the ſtate; which would make the whole number of fencible men about 

7,000« SSD , LE 
: Cons riruvriox. ] By the- conſtitution of this ſtate, which was ratifi- 
ed in December, 1776, all legiſlative authority is veſted in two diſtinct 
branches, both dependent on the people, viz. a Senate and Houſe of Com- 
2 which, when convened for buſineſs, are ſtyled the General Aſſem- 
ly. ; V 5 ao os | 
= "The ſenate is compoſed of repreſentatives, one from each county, cho- 
fen annually by ballot. | my 7 LES Zip 

The houfe of commons conſiſts of repreſentatives choſen in the ſame 
way, two for each county, and one for each of the towns of Edentony 
Newbern, Wilmington, Saliſbury, Hillſborough, Halifax and Fayettevillev 
The qualifications for a ſenator, are one year's reſidence immediately 
preceding his election, in the county in which he is choſen, and 300 acres 
ahnden 8 ID : 
A member of the kouſe of commons muſt have uſually reſided in the 
county in which he is elected, one year immediately preceding his elec- 
tion, and for fix months ſhall have poſſeſſed, and continue to poſſeſs, in the 
county which he repreſents, not leſs than 100 acres of land in fee, or for 
the term of his own life. | 15 ; 

A freeman of 21 years of age, who has been an inhabitant in the ſtate 
twelve months immediately preceding the day of any election, and who 
had poſſeſſed a freekold of 50 acres of land within the county for fix months 
next before, and at the day of election, is entitled to vote for a member 
n NV 8 5 

All freemen of zr years of age, who have been inhabitants of the ſtate 
e year next before the election, and have paid public taxes, may vote for 
members of the houſe of commons. e 5 


The ſenate and houſe of commons, when conyened, chooſe Sarl ir 


gn ſpeaker, and are judges of the qualifications and elections of their 
members. They jointly, by Ballot, at their firſt meeting after each annuał 
election, chooſe a governor. for one year, who is not eligible to that office 
longer than three years, in {ix ſucceſſive years; and who muſt poſſeſs: a 
freehold of more than x, oool. and have Been an inhabitant: of the ſtate above 
five years. They, in the fame manner, and at the ſame time, elect ſeven 
perſons to be a council of ſtate for ene year, to adviſe the governor, in the 
execution of his office. They appoint a treaſurer or treaſurers for the ſtate. 
They triennially chooſe a ſtate ſecretary. They jointly appoint judges of 
the fupreme courts of law and equity—judges-of admiralty, and the attor- 
vey general who are commiſſioned by the governor, and hold their offices 
during good behaviour. They prepare bills, which muſt be read three 
times in each houſe, and be ſigned by the ſpeaker of both houſes, before 
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Judges of the ſupreme court, members of the council, judges of admiral 
ty, treaſurers; ſecretaries, attqrney generals for the ſtate, clerks of record, 
clergymen, perſons denying tlie being of a God, the truth of the Proteſtant 
religion; or the tlivine authority bf the Old and New Teſtament, receivers 


of public monies, whoſe zrcounts ate unſettled, military. officers in aQual 


ſervice, are all incligible to a ſeat in either the ſenate or houſe of com- 


mons.—juſtices of. the peace; being recommended by. the repreſetitatives; 
are commiſſioned by the governor; and hold their offices during good be- 


haviour: The conſtitution allows of. no religious eſtabliſhment; the legiſla- 


ture are authorized to regulate entails ſo as tb prevent perpetuities. A 


majority of both houſes is neceffary. to do buſineſs z .. 
- HisTogy:J The hiſtory of North, Carolina is leſs known than that 
of any of the other ſtates: From the beſt accounts that hiſtory affords; 


the fifft permatient ſettlement in, North Carolina was made about the year 


1710 by a number of Palatines from Germany, who bad been reduced td 
circumſtances of great indigente, by a calamitobs war-, The proprietors 


of Carolina, knowing that the value of their lands depended on the ſtrength 
of their ſettlements, determined to give every. poſſible encouragement to 


ſuch emigrants Ships were accordingly provided for their tranſportation, 


and inſtructions were given to governor Tynte to allow an hundred acres 


of land for every man; woman and child; free of quit rents, for the firſt 
ten years; but at the expiration of that term, to pay one penny per acre, 
annual rent forever, according to the uſages and cuſtoms of the province, 


Upon their arrival, governor Tynte granted them a tract of land in North 


Carolina, ſince called Albemarle and Bath precincts, where they ſettled, 
and flattered themſelves with having found, in the hideous wilderneſs, a 
happy retreat from the deſolations of a war which then raged in Europe. 

In the year 1712, a dangerous conſpiracy was formed by the Coree and 


Tuſcorora tribes of Indians, to murder and expel this infant colony, The 


foundation for this conſpiracy is not known. Probably they were offend · 


ed at the encroachments upon their hunting ground. They managed 


their conſpiracy with great cunning and profound feerecy, They ſurround- 
ed their principal town with a breaſt-work to ſecure their families, Here 
the warriors convened to the number of 1200. From this place of ren- 
dezyous they ſent out ſmall parties, by different roads, who entered the 
ſettlement under the maſk of friendſhip. At the change of the full moon 
all of them had agreed to begin their murderous operations the ſame night. 
When the night came, they entered the houſes of the planters, demanding 


proviſions, and pretending to be offended, fell to murdering men, women 


and children, without mercy or diſtinction. One hundred and thirty- ſev- 
en ſettlers, among whom were a Swiſs haron, and almoſt all the poor Pal- 
atines that had lately come into the country, were ſlaughtered the firſt 


night. Such was the ſecrecy and diſpatch. of the Indians in this expedi- 


tion, that none knew what had befallen his neighbour, until the barbarians 
had reached his own door. Some few, however, eſcaped and gave the 


alarm. The militia aſſembled in arms, and kept watch day and night, un- 
til the news of the ſad diſaſter had reached the province of South Carolina. 
Governor Craven loſt no time in ſending a force to their relief. The af- 


I 0 


ſembly voted 4, oool. for the ſervice of the war. A body of 600 militia, 
under the command of Col. Barnwell, and 366 Indians of different tribes, 
with different commanders, marched with great expedition, _— 2 
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hideous wilderneſs, to their affſtanee. In their firſt encounter with the 
Indians, they killed $60 and took tov priſoriers. Aſter this defeat, the 
Tuſcaroras: retreated to their fortified town, which was ſhottly after fur- 
tendered to Col. Barnwell. In this expedition # was computed that ncar 
> thouſand Tufcuroras were killed, wounded and taken. remainder 
of the tribe ſoon aftet abandoned their country, and jotried the Fire Na- 
tions, with whom they have ever fince remained. After _ the infant 
colony-remained in peace, and continued to flouriſh under the e goy= 
ernment of South Carolina, till about the year 1529, when ſeven of the 
proprietors, for a valuable conſideration, veſted their property and 1 
tion in the crown, and the colony was erected into à ſeparate nee, by 
the name of North Carolina, and its preſent limits edle by an order 
of George II. From this period to the revolution in 1776, the hiſtoi Y 
of North Carolina is unpubliſhed, and of courſe utiknown, except to tho 
who have had accefs to the recôrds of the province. Some of the moſt 
important events that have fince taken place, have been alteady mentioned 
in the yore — of the United States. 


Lift of Govexxots Ance the Revolution. 


Richard Caſwell was at the head of the government from the hn a 
don in 1775 to April 775 * the ern of the F Con- 
ventions. 1 

Gereruors. 


Richard 1 from Aoi al 8777 to . 1780 x 
| 3 
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 Booxpanans.] B ginia ; eaſt, by Nerds Carohna 5; res pry ek 
Carolina or Georgia z welt, by the Miappi, em ſeparates is 3 the” 
Spaniſh province of Louiſiana. "Crit 
The following account of this new state is lie 150 inp proved by valuable. 
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Civil Dirisioxs and PorvLATION.). This State, erected and ors; 
gavized this year (1796) is divided into three diſtricts, and 11 counties, 
whole names and population, according. to Swi Glanethe cloſe” of 


' the year LING + are followsy-yize-. 
wth. gets San hn ry Ses. | | Total No. Johab... 
| 5 D r een 97 0, re ß 
N ; „ 3,332 
$4 be $i „611,73 
| 151 eee 
2 p Ca Led 
„ | 165 +: 25,816 
ee\ . "992 230613 
237 = 15076 | - 6,370 
S.CT + | #41 998 ria 15,941 


e FO ION Tout: 1 10,613  þ 77,264 
| $i white males 16 years and upwards, including heads of families, 
16, 179. Free white males under 16 years 19,944. Females (free) 
293554. All other free perſons 973. Qualified voters 9,066. | 
Waſhington and Hamilton Diſtricts are. ſituated upon the waters of the 
"rivers Holſton and Clinch, and the latter bounded ſouth by the river Ten- 
neſſee. Mero Diſtri lies upon the waters of Cumberland River. The 
Utwo former diſtricts are divii N from the latter by an uninhabited country 
of 91 miles i in extent ; that is, from the Block-houſes at the point formed 
by the Junction of the river Clinch with the Tehneſſce, called Southweſt 
Point to Fort Blount upon Cumberland river Through this tract a Waggon 
road was opened in the ſummer of 1795- 
- In 1765, there were Tos about 10 families ſettled weſt of che Ea 
$0 many had joined them in 1773, thax the ſertlenient welt of the Kanha- 
2 was erected into a county, and in 1776, ſubdivided into three coun- 
cs. : By an enumeration of the people made by the captains of militia 
companies, on the laſt Saturday in July, 1791, under an order from gow- 
ernor Blount, the number of inliabitants: appeared to Be J. 5913 and un- 
der the authority of an Act providing for the — of the inhab-- 
itants of the ry of the United States of America ſouth of the river 
"Ohio, 25 a. 175 1795. a ſecond enumeration was male i in.the face | 


theſe _— . of the geotch nation, ſome of whom emigra- 
ted firlt to Trelandi and from thence ta America. A feu / Germans and 
Engliſh are internixed. The wt n= of the whites to the blacks in 
this diſtrict, is as ſeven: to one. 0 eee 
- white perſons to one negro 
ink. J 9 healthy. . In dhe und lying henna the 
Great Iſland, as it is called, and the Kanhawa, the ſummers are remark- 
A e TIS r e as the Indian 
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towns, and on the weſtern ſide of the Cumberland Mountains, the elimadte 
& much. warmer, and the ſoil better adapted to the productions of the footh- 


ern ſtates, ſuch as tobacco, cotton and indigo: 


F . ry . - . - 


The diſeaſes ro Which the adult inhabitants afe moſt liable, are pledri- 
kes, rheumatiſms, and rarely agues and febers. So healthy have been the 


inhabitants, thut from the firſt ſettlement of the country, to, 1788, not a 


ſingle phyfician had fettled among them: It is to the inhabitants a real 
advantage, that they are almoſt beyond the reach öf thoſe luxuries which 
are enjoyed, and thoſe epidemical difeafes which are conſequently frequent; 
in popalous toivns o the, ſ6a:toaft; An inhabitant of this diſtrict writes; 


r phyſicians are, a fine climate, healthy, robnſt mothers ant fathers; 


bs 

— and plentiful diet, and enough of exerciſe;  Thete is not 4 regulär 
phyſician reſiding” iu the whole diftriek, Pbyfteiams Babe tas Ter? 

rr r OE PA. GO 


The ee northerly winds that prevail during the winter in the 


Atlantic States, feldom moleſt the inhabitants on Cumberland River; for 
they have no great mountains to the northward or weſtward. © The inhab- 
itants of the Atlantic States are alſo ſubje& to ſudden changes in the at- 
moſphere, arifing from their vicinity to the ocean? The ar that comes 
ftom the farfate' of che ſta, efpecially from the warth' pulph ſtream in Win- 
ter, muſt be very diffetest in its temperature from the air that comes acrols 
cold and high mountains; but the great diſtance between the Cumberland 
ſettlers and the ocean, conſidering that many great mountains interrene,/ 
effectually ſecures them againſt the bad effects of thoſe fudden changes, 
Northeaſterly ſterms never reach this country.. 


« 1 * 


Other Grcuniſfances- preſent themhſeljes; By Which we thay accbut 


for the retharkable healthineſs of this eountry. Lime: ſtone is common on 


boch ſiddes of Cumberland Mountain. There are no ftagnant waters { ant 
this is certainly one of the reaſons why che inhabitants are not affected witty 
thoſe bilious and intermitting fevers, which are ſo frequent, and often fatal, 
near the fame latitude on the coaſt in the fomhern States. Whether it 
proceeds from the goodnefs of the water, the yuriry of the air: the temper- 
ature of the climate; or whatever may hade been the cauſe, the inhabit- 
ats have certainly been rematkaply healthy, ever firice they fettte@ on the 


Waters of Cumberland river,” Governor Bloant.} 


* o 


- Rivers AH Movnrains.} There afe fed codntries fo well water⸗ 


ed as this, with rivers and: creeks. The priticipal riyers are, the Miſfiſippi, 

which conſtitutes its weſtern boundary, the Tenneſſee, Cumberland, Hol- 
ſton, Clinch; and the Wolf, Hatchee, Forked, Deer, Obeon, Reelfoot, 
which paſs through the part called The Broken Ground, into the Miffiſippi 
The Tenneſſee, called by the French Cherokee, and abſurdly by others, 
the Hogohege river, is the largeſt branch of the Ohio, It riſes i the 
mountains of Virgima, latitude 37% and purfues à courſe of about r, 
miles ſouth and ſouthweſt, nearly to latitude 34, receiving from Boch ſides 


a number of large tributary ſtreams. It then Wheels about to the north, 
in a circuitous courſe, and mingles with the Ohio, nearly 60 miles from 


its mouth. From its entrance inte the Ohio, to the Muſele fhoals, 250 
miles, the current is very gentle, and the river deep enough, at all ſeaſons 


for the largeſt row boats. The Muſcle ſhoals are about 20 miles in lengtb, 


At this place the river ſpreads tothe width of three miles, —— 
number of iſlands, and is of difficult paſlige; encept when chere is 4 ſwell 
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in the river. From theſe.ſhoals to che Vir! or Suck, the place where tliæ 
river breaks through.the Great Ridge, or- Cumberland Mountain, is 25@ 
miles, the navigation alt-the way excellent. ut 4 8 


The Cumberland: Mbuntain, in. its whele extent, from the Great Kanha- 
wa to the Tenneſſee, conſiſts of the moſt ſtupendous piles of eraggy rocks 
of any mountain. in the weſtern. country. In ſeveral parts gf it, fer. miles, 
it is inacgeſſihle even to. the Indians on. foot. In. one place particularly, 
near the ſummit of the mountain, there is a moſt remarkable ledge of rocks, 
of about: 30 miles in length, and 200. feet thick, ſhe wing a perpendicular 
face to the 8. E. more noble and grand than any artificial fortifeation- in 
the known world, aud: apparently equal in point of regularity.. Through 
this ſtupendous pile, according to. a, modern hypotheſis, had the waters. of 
all the upper branches of the Tenneſſee to force their way. The atteraps 
would have been impracticable at any other place than the one mentioned, 
fr more than 100 miles: eaſtwardly Here. then ſeems to have been the 
chaſm, left: by the Creator, to convey. off thoſe waters, vhich muſt other- 
wiſe have overflowed, and rendered uſeleſs a. vaſt tract. of valuable country, 


encompaſſed within the mountains. e 5 
The Mir! as it is called, is in. abeut latitade 356. It is-reckongd a. 


greater curioſny than the hurſting of the Patomak throngh: the Blue Ridge, 
which. is ſo inimitably deſcribed by Mr. Jeſferſon. The rixer, which. a 
few. miles. above is balf a mile wide, is here compreſſed. to tlie width of. 


about 100 yards. Juſt as. it enters the mountain, a large roch projects 
from the northern: ſhore, in an oblique direction, which renders. the bed of 
the river ſtill narrower, and 3 a: ſudden bend; the water of the 
river is of courſe thrown, with great ien againſt the- ſouthern ſhore, 
whence it rebounds around the point of the rock, and produces the whirl,, 
which is, about, 80, yards. in-.circumference.. Canoes have. often :; been 
carried into. this. whirl, and! 8 by the dexterity of the rowers, with- 
out damage. In. leis. than: a mile below the whirl, the river ſpreads. into 
its common width and;, except Muſcle ſhoals, already. mentioned, flows: 
Six miles above the whirl are the-Chiecamogga towns, on the. banks of 
che river, and of a large creek of the ſame name... From: theſe towns te: 
the mouth of the Hiwaſſee, is 60. miles by water, and about 40 by. land. 
This.river is a ſouth branch of the Tenneſſee, and the only one of conſe- 
quence, and paſſes through the Cherokee towns.. It is. navigable till it, 
| penetrates the mountains on its ſouth ſide. Up this. river, in theſe moun- 
tains, a mine has: been diſcovered, and ore taken, from which it is ſaid 
old: was extracted by an artiſt, while the Britiſh were. in poſſeſſion of 
Jeorgia., It is. certain but few Indian know the ſpot, and thoſe who do 
are very anxious to keep, it a ſecret.. The gentleman who gave the. 
author this information, has been within view. of the place. The moun- 
tain, is very high and barren, and has ſeveral of the appearances deſcribed. 
by mineraliſts... The diſcovery. was made by means of the river's under-. 
mining the baſe of. a. large cliff or ſpur of the mountain, which occaſioned. 
a great column of the earth or rock to tumble into the river. This diſ- 
. diſcovered the vein of yellow) metal at a great depth. The 


Jimate, the fine ſprings, and fertile plains, render the banks of this river a. 
moſt delightful place of b tlement. Fre a branch of the Hiwaſſee, called 

Amoia, there is but a ſhort A to a branch of: the Mobile, and the 
25 85 | 0 SE 4 J b 
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- Paſling up the Tenneſſee, 60 miles from the mouth of the Hiwaſſee, 
vou come to the mouth of Peleſon or Clinch river, 35 miles below Knox- 
wille. This river riſes in Virginia, and comes in from the north, and is 
large and navigable for boats upwards of 200 miles, receiving in its courſe, 
beſides inferior ſtreams, Powell's and Emerieꝰs rivers, the former of -which 
is nearly as large as the main river, and is boatable 100 miles. This river 
runs through Powell's Valley, an excellent tract of country, abounding 


with nne ſprings. 


From the Peleſen to the junction of the Holſton and Tenneſſee, is 
computed 40 miles. The Holſton is the branch which formerly gave its 
name to the main river, net from its ſize, but: from its notoriety, having 
on its banks a vaſt number of Indian villages, and the chief town of the 
Cherokee Indians, called Chota, and was therefore called Cheralee rjper.; 
but the name of Tenneſſee has of late obtained. It riſes in Virginia, and 
empties into: the Tenneſſee 22 miles below Knoxville, and receives in its 

courſe the waters of Watauga, French Broad, Nolichuekey, Great and 

Little Pigeon, and Little river. It croſſes the valley at nearly right 
angles with the mountains, and has on its banks a number of beautiful 
plains, which are chiefly improved as corn-ſields by the Indians. In 
1788, the whites had advanced their ſettlements within ten miles of the 

Indian villages. Forty miles from the Tenneſſee, up the Holſton branch, 
comes in French Broad, 4 or 500 yards wide; thence purſuing the 

Holſton 200 miles, you come to Long Iſland, which was the _ 

navigation uſed in 1788.; thence bout 400 miles is the ſource of the 

river. 7s | | 3 980 a 

The higheſt point · navigation upon · this river,now, is Tellico Blocks 

houſe, whic l ſtands upon its north bank immetliately oppoſite the remains 

of Fort Londen, and is computed at goo miles, according to its me- 
anders above «its mouth. Tellico Blockhouſe is 32 miles ſouth of 

Knoxville, and has proved a very advantageous military poſt ever ſince 
it was ereQed in the year 1794 and lately it has alſo been eſtabliſhed 

by the United States as « trading poſt with Indians, under the direction 

of James Byers, jun. of: Springfield, Maſſachuſetts. | Gov. Blount. ] 

One: mile below Long Iſland comes in North Holſton-z and 20 miles 

above it, the Watauga; the former is 100 yards wide at its mouth, and, 

with a ſmall expenſe, might be matle navigable to Campbell's Salines, 70 
miles further up. On the banks of the Holſton are many. mines of iron 

ore, of the beſt kind, ſome of which have been opened and worked to 

advantage; and enough might be made to ſupply the whole weſtern coun- 
try; and theſe mines are the more valuable, as there is ſaĩd to be none of 
| this ore near the Miſſiſippi, and wery little north of the Ohio. “ The 

Holſton is navigable: for boats of 25 tons as high as the mouth of the 

North Fork, upwards of 100 miles; at which place Mr. David Roſs has 

erected, in part, and is completing, iron works upon a large ſcale. At its 

mouth, on the north ſide, ſtands Fort Grainger '| Gov. Blount.] In the 

Tenneſſee and its upper branches, are great numbers of fiſh, ſome of which 
are very large and of an excellent flavours r. 

The head waters of the Great Kanhawa are in the weſtern part of 
North Carolina, in the moſt-eaſtern ridge of the Allegany. ot Appalachian 

Mountains, and. ſouth of the 36th degret of latitude, Its head branches 

.andrcle thoſe of the Holſton, from which they are ſeparated by the Iron 
Ee, 3 . | Mceuntain, 
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AMbuntiy, through which 1 paſſes ten miles above the lead mines; thence 
ſteering its courſe along the foot of the Allegany Mountain, until it receives 
Little river from the eaſt; it turns to the north, which ig its general courſe 
till it meets the Ohio. About 60 miles from Linde river, it receives 
Green Briar river from the eaſt, Which is the only conſiderable tributary 
ſtream in all that diſtance. Abont 40 miles below the mouth of Greey 
Briar river (in Virginia) in the Kanhawa, js a remarkable cataract. A 
large rock, a little e. ed in the middle, croſſes the bed of the river, 
over which the Water ſhoots and falls about 50 feet FORAY, ex- 
cept at one ſide, where the deſcent is more gradual. - 

Cumberland riyer, formerly called Shawanee, and by the Fre 
Shavanon, diſcharges its waters into the Ohio, ten miles above the ame. 
of the Tenneſſee, and! is navigable for large veſſels to Naſhville, and from 
thence to the mouth of Obed's river. Ihe Caney Fork, Harpeth, Stone's | 
river, Red river; and Obed's river, are branches of the Camberg; ſome | 
of them navigable a great diſtance 3 BT 
Wolf, n Forked, Deer, « Obiov, and Reaifoot rivers "REN | 
themſelves immediately into the Tg "Theſe rivers in general are 
deep, flow with 'a ane current, and are unincumbered with rocks and 

ids; moſt of them have exceedingly rich low grounds, at the extremi 

| 1 is a ſecond bank, as on moſt of the lands of the . 
Beſides theſe rivers, there are ſeyeral ſmaller ones, and innumerable cre 
ſome” of which are navigable ; in ſhort, there is hardly a ſpot in this coun- 
2 rh is upwards of 20 miles diſtant from a navigable | rd fe; e 
ount 

\ It'would take a volume to deſcribe particularly the mountains o this | 
Phot above half of which'is covered with thoſe which are uninhabitable. 
Some of theſe monntains, particularly the Cumberland or Great Laurel 

udge, are the moſt {tupendqus piles in the United States, and occupy 

, a of the uninhabited country between Waſhington and Hamilton 
| ids, and the diſtrict of Mero; and between the two firſt mentioned 
— and the ſtate of Kentucky. They abound with ginſeng, and 
ſtone coal. Clinch Mountain i is N of theſe ; in which Burks Garden 
and Morris“ Nob might be deſcribed” as curioſties. This mountain 
divides the waters of Holſton and Clinch rivers. - © h 
Stone, Yellow, Iron, Balg, and Unaka nde adjoining each 
| other, form che eaſtern houndary of the ſtate. Their direction is nearly 
| northeaſt and ſouthweſt. The Iron Mountain extends from pear the lead 
mines, on the Kanhawa through the Cherokee equntry, to the ſouth of 
ota, and terminates near the ſources of the Mobile. The cayerns and 
ealtades i in theſe mountains are innümbrable. 1 
Aumrs. ] A few years ſinge, this country abeunded with large 
herds of wild cattle, improperly called buffaloes; but the improyident or 
ill-diſpoſed among the firſt ſettlers, have deſtroyed multitudes of them out 
of mere wantonnefs. They are {till to be found on ſome of the ſouth 
þranches of Cumberland river. Elk or mooſe are'ſeen in many ea, 
hiefly among the mountains. The deer are become comparatively. | carce; 
fo that no perſon makes a buſineſs of hunting them for their fins . 
Enough of bears, panthers; wild- cats, and wolves yet remain! © Beavers, 


niſlerats, and otters are*cdught in N in LO th na of Cut 
os bb off + "To 5 . —— . N 8 e 3 hy ; ah A | n 
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'berlanl and Kentucky rĩvers. Racoons, foxes, and ſquirrels abound ; 
as do pheaſants, partridges, pigeons, ſwans, wild turkies, ducks, and geeſe. 
4 The rivers are well ſtocked with all kinds of freſh water fiſh ;' among 
which are the trout, perch, cat-fiſh, buffaloe-fiſh, . red horſe, eels, &c. 
Some cat-fiſh have been caught that weighed wenge ef one hundred 
pounds; and the weſtern waters being more clear and pure than the 
eaſtern rivers, the fiſh are in the ſame degree more firm and ſavoury to 
the taſte.” ¶ Gov. Blount.]J 1 2 155 
The mammoth, the king of the land animals, was formerly an inhabit - 
ant of this country, as appears from his bones, which have been dug up by 
labourers at Campbell's Salines, on North Holſton, when finking ſalt-pits. 
They were from three to ſeven feet below the ſurface of the eartn. 
SaLines, Mixzs, SyriNGs, &c.] Campbell's Balines, mentioned 
above, are on the upper branches of the Tenneſſee. The tract which 
contains theſe ſalines is a great natural curioſity. It was diſcovered by 


Capt. Charles Campbell, about 1745, who was one of the firſt explorers 


of the weſtern country. In 1753, he procured a patent for it from the 
governor of Virginia. His ſon the late Gen. William Campbell, the ſame. 


who behaved ſo gallantly in the American war in the years 1780 ae 
1781, became owner of it on his death. But it was not till the time of 


his death, when ſalt was very ſcarce and dear, that falt water was diſcove. 


ered and ſalt made by a poor man. Since that time, under the direction 
of Col. Arthur Campbell, it has been improved to a conſiderable extent, 
and many thouſands of inhabitants are ſupplied from it, with falt of a 
ſuperior quality, and at a low price. The tract conſiſts of about 300 
| acres of flat marſh land, of as rich a foil as can be imagined. In this flat, 
Pits are ſunk, in order to obtain the ſalt water. The beſt is found from 
30 to 40 feet deep; after paſſing through the rich ſoil or mud, from fix 


do ten feet, you come to à very brittle lime-ftone rock, with cracks or 


chaſms, through which the ſalt water iſſues into the pits, whence it is drawn 
by buckets, and put into the boilers, which are placed in furnaces adjoin- 
ing the pits. The hills that ſurround this flat are covered with fine tim- 
ber, and nor far diſtant, a coal mine has been diſcovered. 5 | 
This country is well ſupplied with Iprings of the pureſt lime-ftone 
Vater. Salt licks* are found in many parts of the country. Iron ore 
abounds in the diſtricts of Waſhington and Hamilton, and fine ſtreams to 
put iron- works in operation. Tron ore is lately diſcovered upon the ſouth 
of Cumberland river, about 30 miles below Naſhville, where a furnace is 


now erecting. Several lead mines have been diſcovered, and one upon 


| FROM Broad has been worked; the ore produced 75 per cent in pure 
. | | 8 


de Indiags teach à bebief,- that chere ire fich ler mines in Cn. 
derland Mountain, but cannot be tempted to diſcover any of them to che 


white people. w z 


* The terms Salt Lick and Salt Spring are uſes ſynonymouſly, but improperly, 48 
the for mer differs from the latter in that it is dry, The term /ic#is derived from the 
eircumſtance of animals coming and /iching up the particles of ſalt which are lodged 


on the ſurface-of the ground. Wells funk in ſuch places, yield water ſtrongly im- 


Pregnated with' ſaſt, and from which that article is made. The Big Lick in Vir- 
Zinia, is kind of ſwamp contiining ſeveral acres, and edged with ſeveral ſprings,'* 
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| # Ores and hover ſtrongly impregnated. with ſulphur are found in 
yatioys parts of the country, Saltpetre caves are numerous, and in the 
courſe of this year (1795) ſeyeral tons of ſaltpetre have been ſent to che 
On the waters of French Broad river, is a fine, large, clear, medicinal 
warm ſpring. Numbers of perſons from the Carolinas, Georgia, and the 
touthern parts of Virginia, have experienced its ſalutary effects in various 
complaints, When the improved ſtate of the country ſhall afford ſuffi- 
cient accommodations, this ſpring will probably be as much reſorted to as 
| thoſe of the back parts of Virginia, being more convenient to the ſouthern 
ſtates, and equally efficacious in healing diſeaſes. The heat of the water 
is ſuch, that at firſt going into it, it is hardly ſupportable.”” [ Gov. Blount.” 
Sor, VEGETABLE 5 „The ſoil is luxuriant, an 
And Counmmes. ] produces cotton, tobacco, indigo, 
Indian corn, hemp, flax, rice, wheat, rye, oats, barley, and all kinds of 
vegetables in the higheſt perfection. In ſhort, this Gate will produce, in 
great perfection, every plant, vegetable, vine, and grain, which grow in 
Any of the United States, The uſyal crop of cotton is 800 pounds to 
_ _ the acre; the ſtaple is long and fine. They gather from 60 to 80 buſhels 
pf corn on an acre of ground. It is afferted, however, that, the lands on 
the {mall rivers that run into the Miſſiſippi, have a decided preference to 
choſe on the Cumberland giver, for the production of cottany rice, and 
general, level, and the foil very rich, equal to any other part of America, 
and produces in abundance every thing that can be expected from ſa 
temperate a climate and fo rich a foil. This part of the country is well 
watered by the rivers. Tenneſſee and Cumberland, and their branches. 
Both of theſe rivers empty into the Ohio ſhortly after they. paſs the north 
boundary of the ſtate, As the waters of the Cumberland from Naſhville, 
and of the Tenneſſee from the Muſcle ſhoals to the Ohio, are navigable 
to the Ohio and Miſlifippi, the people of courſe, who live in this or 
the adjacent country, have the ſame advantages of water conveyance 
for trade, as thoſe who lire on the Ohio or Miſſiſippi, to New Orleans 
or elfewbere. Beſides, there is another probable avenue through which 
trade will be carried on with this apd the adjacent country, which is from 
Mobile, up the waters of the Mobile river as far as it is navigable, thence 
dy a land carriage of about 50 miles at moſt, to Ocochappo Creek, which 
empties into the Tenneſſee at the lower end of the Muscle ſhoals. The 
mouth of this creek is the centre of a piece of ground, the diameter of 
which is five miles, ceded by the fouthern Indians at the treaty of Hope - 
well, On Kegowee, to the nited 23, for the eſtabliſhment of tr ading 


ſts 


+ "Phe face of the country in the neighbourhood of Naſhville, is, in 


” The kinds of trees and plants found in this ſtate, are poplar, bickory, 
black and white walnut, all kinds of oaks, buck-eye, becch, ſycamore, 
black and honey locuſt, aſh, hornbeam, elm, mulberry, cherry, dogwood, 
 f{aflafras, papaw, cucumber-tree, coffee tree, and the ſugar-tree. The 
under- gt owth in many places, and eſpecially in low grounds, is cane, ſome 
of which is upwards of 20 feet high, and 10 thick as to prevent any other 
plant growing; there are alſo Virginia and Seneca ſnakeroot, giaſeng, 


Angelica, ſpice-wood, wild plum, crab- apple, ſieet agiſe, red bud, ginger, 


2 pikenard, 
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fpikenard, wild hop, and grape vines. The glades are covered with wild 
rye, wild oats, clover, buffaloe graſs, ſtrawberries, and pea vines. On the 
hills, at the heads of rivers, and in ſome high cliffs of Cumberland, are 
found majeſtic red cedars; many of theſe trees are four feet in diameter, 
and 40 feet clear of limbs.” [Gov. Blount.] 5 
Cnter Towns.] © KxoxviLlLE, (fo called after Major-General 
Henry Knox, late ſecretary at war) the.ſeat of government, is ſituated in 
2 beautiful ſpot on the north bank of the Holſton, 22 miles above its 
junction with the Tenneſſee, and four below the mouth of French Broad, 
in north latitude 35 42!. The ſupreme courts of law and courts of 
equity for the diſtrict of Hamilton half yearly, and the courts of pleas and 
quarter ſeſſions for Knox county, are held in this town, and it is in a very 
fourihing ſituation. | ES 8 
„ Nasuvrt, north latitude 36? (fo; called after Brigadier-General 
Francis Naſh, who fell on the 4th of October, 1777, in the battle at 
Germantown, in defence of his country) is a growing town ſituated upon 
the ſouth bank of Cumberland river. It is the ſeat of the courts held 
ſemi-annually for the diſtrict of Mero, and of the courts of pleas and quaz- 
ter ſeſhons, held for the county of Davidſon. „„ | 
„ TonESBOROUGH is the ſeat of the courts held for the diſtrict an® 
county of Waſhington. There are eight other towns, but as yet, not of 
_ ſufficient importance to merit a deſcription in this work. [ Gov. Blount. ] 
 . Revi610n.] The Preſbyterians are the prevailing denomination of 
. Chriſtians in this ſtate, They have a preſbytery, called the Abingdon 
Preſbytery, eſtabliſned by act of ſynod, which, in 1788, conſiſted of 23 
large congregations, who were then ſupplied by only ſix miniſters. There 
are abs tome of the Baptiſt and Methodiſt denominations. | 
L1TERATURE AND COLLEGES.) The inhabitants of this ſtate have 
| Dot been inattentive to the intereſts of ſcience. An academy and ſeveral 
grammar ſchools were early eſtabliſhed ; and a ſociety, who ſtyle them- 
ſelves © A Society for promoting Uſeful Knowledge; from which much 
good is expected. A taſte for literature has fince been increaſing among 
this people. They have now no leſs than three colleges eſtabliſhed by 
law, viz. Greenville COLLEGE in Greene county, between Greenville 
and Nolychuckey river, inſtituted by a& of afſembly September 4, 1794, 
and placed under the management of a preſident ens has collected, in 
money and books for its foundation, about 5000 dollars) and 14 truſtees. 
BLounT CoLLEGE at Naſhville, and Wasmincron CoLLEcE. in the 
county of the ſame name. . 
Conxsrrruriox.] By the conſtitution of this ſtate, which was formed 
and ratiſied at Knoxville, February 6, 1796, the legiſlative authority is 
veſted in a general aſſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and houſe of repreſent- 
atives. The number of repreſentatives is to be fixed once in ſeven years, 
by the legiſlature, according to the number of taxable inhabitants, who are 
to be numbered ſeptennially, the number of repreſentatives not to exceed 
26 to a county, until the taxable inhabitants ſnall be 40, 00. 0 
The ſenators are never to be leſs than one-third, nor more than one- 
half the number of the repreſentatives, and are to be choſen upon princi- 
ples ſimilar to thoſe for the choice of repreſentatives. The election for 
members of both houſes is biennial. Having been three years in the ſtate, 
zud one in the county, immediately preceding election, poſſeſſing 200 


their ſeffion, and in going to, and returning from the 
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_ acres of Had ip the county, and being 21 years of age, render a man 


eligible to a ſeat. in either branch of the legiſlature. Each houſe may 
chooſe its own officers, judge of the qualifications and —— of its own 
members, and make its own rules. Senators and rr during 

wileged 
from arreſt in all caſes except treaſon, felony,” or breach of the ws, and 


are not anſwerable for any thing ſaid in either houſe, in any other place. 


When vacancies happen, the governor ſhall iſſue writs of election to 
fill up ſuch vacancies. Neither houſe can adjourn for more than thres 
days without the other. Bills may originate in either houſe—ſhall have 
three ſeveral readings, and being once CINE not, na . into a 
law the ſame ſeſſion. "i 

The doors of each houſe ſhall be kept open. 

The ſalaries of the governor, judges of the ſupreme e cout, 3 
treaſurer, attornies, and members of the ot War are ſixed until 1804. 

No perſon holding an office under the authority of the United States 
can have a ſeat in the general aſſembly, nor can ly r. bold more 
than one Jucrative office at the {ſame time. 

The executive power of the ſtate is veſted in a governor, who is ee 
the electors of the members of the legiſlature ; the perſon having the 
higheſt number of votes is choſen. Conteſted Adee for governor are 
determined by both houſes. 

The governors are to be choſen biennially and are eligible fax years out 
of eight—are commanders in chief - the army and . —_— in 1 
ſervice of the United States. 

Every freeman of 21 years of An. poſſeſſin A eld in the e 
and having been an inhabitant of the ſtate for ſix months preceding, may 
vote for the members of the legiſlature. The houſe of repreſentatives 
have the ſole power of impeaching, and the ſenate of trying impeachments. 


The judicial power is veſted in courts of law and equity. County officers 


are, ſheriffs, coroners, truſtees, and conſtables. Military officers are to be 
elected by perſons ſubje& to military duty. Miniſters of the goſpel are 


_ Not eligible to a ſeat in the legiſlature. No perſon:who denies the exiſt- 


ence of God or a future ſtate can hold any civil office. The oath of 
allegiance and of office is to be taken by perſons holding __ office of 


truſt or profit. 


When two-thirds of the general i think it neceſſary to mea 
or change the conſtitution, they are to recommend to the electors at the 
next election for members to che general aſſembly, to vote for a conven- 
tion, and if there is a majority of votes for it, the general aſſembly at their 
next ſeſſion ſhall call a convention; which ſhall conſiſt of as many mem- 


bers as the general aſſembly, and be choſen in the ſame manner. They 


may reviſe or change the conſtitution. The enen cloſes with a 
declaration of rights. 

Character, MANNERS, AND Darss. There is nothing in the 
character of this people, that diſtinguiſhes them from the ſettlers of new 
countries in general. Among the bulk of the inhabitants, a great 3 | 


of manners prevails, Duplicity or the etiquette of cities and populous 


places is unknown among them. If a man deceives another, he is deemed 
and called a liar; and it frequently happens that a bloody noſe” is the 


| 9 Wrestling, jumping, running foot races, and playing me ball, 


1 
;\ 
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che common” diverſions. Dancing is coming into faſhion. Cards 

playing is 2 rare amuſement. The- hunting-ſhirt is till worn by the 

e duty, and by hunters in purſuit of game. At home and at 
emblies, they dreſs like the Virginians. 

— ] | Under this head I ſhall only inſert an extract of 2 
3 from Mr. Silas Dinſmoor to Governor Bloyat, dated Ooſtinahli, 
(an Indian town) January 2, 1796. 

On my return from Carolina, I paid a viſit to the Enchanted 
Mountain about two miles ſouth of Brafstown, * to examine the much 
famed curioſities on the « woke, and was pleaſed to find that report ſo hap- 
pily coincided with re 
There are on Por jc rocks 2 number of impreſſions reſembling the 
tracks of turkies, bears, horſes, and human beings, as viſible and perfect as 
they could be made on ſnow or ſand. The latter were remarkable for 
having uniformly ſix toes gach 3 one only a_—_— which appeared to be 

the print of a negro's foot, By this we muſt ſuppoſe the originals to have 
been the progeny of Titan or Anak. One of 4 tracks was very large, 
the length of the foot 16 inches, the diſtance of the extremes of the outer 
toes 13 inches, the proximate breadth behind the toes ſeven inches, the 
diameter of the heel-hall five. One of the horſe- tracks was likewiſe of 


an uncommon ſize, the tranſverſe and conjugate diameters were 8 by 10 


jnches, perhaps the horſe which the Great Warrior rode, 
e There 3 many other fanciful figures, the meaning of which, if 
they had any, I cools not decipher, If you expect that I ſhall give a 
ſatisfactory account of the origin or occaſion of thoſe figures, I doubt you 
will be difappointed. What appears to me the moſt in fayour of their 
being the real tracks of the animals thay "y repreſent, is, the circumſtance of 
a horſe's foot having apparently ſlipped ſeveral inches and recovered again, 
and the figures having all the ſame direction like the trail of a company on 
a journey. If it be a laſus nature, I believe the old dame never ſported 
more ſeriouſſy. If the operation of chance, perhaps there was never more 
apparent deſign, If it were done by art, it might be to perpetuate the 
remembrance of ſome remarkable event of war or engagement fought on 
he ground. The vaſt heaps of ſtones near the place, which I underſtand 
are tombs of warriors ſlain in battle, ſeem to favour the ſuppoſition. The 
texture of the rocks is ſoft, The part on which the ſun had the greateſt 
influence and which was the moſt indurated, could eaſily be cut with a 
knife, and appeared to be of the nature of the pipe- ſtone. Some of the 
| Cherokees entertain an opinion that it always rains when any perſon viſits 
the place, as if ſympathetic nature wept at the recollection of the dreadfal 
cataſtrophe which thoſe figures were intended to commemorate. An old 
Indian, at whoſe cabin we called to inquire the way, aſſured us it would 
certainly rain. The truth is, it was then rainy, and continued fo through 
the day and following night ; «ors I was unable to confute the 
notion, however abſurd, by facts | 
I had likewiſe the curiofit ity, on my journey, to take a. view of the 
ſituation of the ſprings which are ſaid to be the ſources of ſome branches 
of the Tugulo, Apalachicola, and Hiwaſſee rivers, which are very near 
heighbours in 97258 mountains. T rode my horſe at a "moderate walk, 
4 __© diſmounted -- 


Tt * Den is 83 on the daten 55 Teaneſſee 0 about 100 * | 
ket a of ſouth from Roquyille, | 
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diſmounted and drank of the three waters in ten minutes. Their Gras, 
_ SO of of a triangle, the aun. Pechape from 150 to. 200 
I 33 ? 

Daus BY THE Was. Great: was the 33 ſuſtained by the 
inhabitants of this ſtate, during the war, occaſioned by the incurſions of 
the Indians; and it is much to the honour of this oper -people, that 
when they were offered protection by the Britiſh, in the early ſtage of the 
war, they nobly refuſed it. | 

MIIITIA. J In 1788, the militia of this diltric 080 to herwers 
| 7 and 8,200 effective men, who were principally armed with rifles. It 
IS ſuppoſed that their e is en eb more: than one balf ſince An 


Wasen The public revenue A in 1788, to bent 5 or 
| 6,000 pounds, raiſed chiefly by a tax on ſlaves, lands and horſes. _ 

_ | Roaps.} The following are the diſtances on the road from Naſh- 
ville, in Davidſon county, to Fort e near "ohm pen os Hob 
ſton river with the Tenneſſee. | 


. „ Milen, 
From Naſhville to Soy ee 9.4 eee Grover's 3 . 7 
EY | 9 I pe foot of Cuntber- | 
Big Sprin 6 land Mountain 2 
Cedar Lic 4 Through che mountain 
Little Spring 9 to Emeries' 1 
Baton's creek 4 branch of the Peleſo 
Spring creek _ $_ lo the Pappa Ford - 
Maris 's Spring 5 * © the Peleſon or Clinch _. 
Blair's Springs JF 12 
Buck Spring. 12 To Cam I's Ration. | 
Fountaines SS near Holſtorn 10 
Smith's creek +. Bu To the Great Iſland 100 
Coney river 118 To Abingdon in Waſh. _ 
Mine Lick „ ington county, Virginia 35 
Falling creek 9 . ee in Vi- 
War Path : e | 310 
Bear creck _ x3 7M —— — 
Camp creek 8 Total 63 5 
King's Spring 16 


By chis road, a pleaſant paſſage may be had to ED 9 8 country with 
carriages, as there will be only the Cumberland Mountain to paſs ; and 
that is cafy of aſcent; and beyond it, the road 1 is generally level and 
£rm, abounding with tine ſprings of water. 

Inpians.] The Indian tribes within and in the vicinity of this State 


ps are the Cherokees and Chicaſaws. The Cherokees have been a warlike 


and numereus nation; but by continual wars in which it has been their 
deſtiny to be engaged, with the northern Indian tribes, they were reduced 
at the commencement of the laſt war to about 2,000 fighting men; ſince 
i 2 they have boen reduced more chan one hall, and have become weak 
and puſillanimous. 

The Chicaſaws, of all the 104526 EM within © is of the United 5 
States, merit the moſt from the Americans, having at all times maintain- 
7 1 a * . to them. A Dory in . A | 


can.conyerſe together, each ſpeaking in his own dialect. They are a per- 
ſonable people, and have an openneſs in their eountenances and behaviour, 
uncammon among ſavages. Theſe nations ſay they are the remnant of a: 


reat. nation that once lived far to the weſt, which was deſtroyed by the 


dpaniards,. for whom they {till retain an. hereditary hatred. Would it not 
be the policy of Congreſs to treat with theſe nations.2 and might not their 
friendſhip be greatly ſerviceable to the Union? 


Hisrokr. J The. country now called Tennefite was included, in the. 
ſecond charter granted by king Charles. E. te the proprietors: of Carolina. 


In a ſubſequent, diviſion it made æ part of North Carolina. The eaſtern: 
pon of this diſtri were explored by Cols. Wood, Patton, Buchanan, 
Capt. Charles-Campbell, and Dr. T. Walker, each of whom were con- 
cerned in large grants of land from the government) as early as between. 
the years of 1740 and 1750. In 1754, at the commencement, of the 
French war, not more than 50 families had ſettled here, who: were either: 
deſtrayed er driven off by the Indians before the cloſe of the following 
year. E remained uninhabited till 1765, when the ſettlement af it com- 
menced, and in 773, (ſuch was the vaſt acceſſion of emigrants) the coun-- 
try as far weſt as. the long iſland of Holſten, an extent of more than 120 
miles in length from eaſt to weſt, was well peopled.. 


In 1774, 4 war broke out with. the northern Indians, over the Ola... 
which iſſued in their ſuing for peace, which was granted them on eaſy: 


_ 'Fhe:year 1776 was ſignalined by a. formidable. invaſion. of the Chero- 
| kees, contrived by the Britiſtr ſuperintendant, Mr. Steuart. Their inter 
tion was to depopulate the country. as far as the Kanhawa, becauſe this 
brave. peaple had rejected, with a. noble firmneſs and indignation, the pro- 
223 Henry Steuart ind Alexander Camerſon for joining the Britiſh, 


d, and were almoſt unanimous in their reſolution to pee the mea. 
0 


ures. of, Copgrels..- This invaſion iſſued · in: a total. defeat of the Indians. 
The firſt appearance of any perſons from this diſtrict, in the public-council. 


of North Carolina, was in the convention thas formed the conſtitnion of 


that State in 19776. | 


In 1780, the tories of the weſtern parts of North Carolina and Virgin-- | 


ia, emboldened by the reduction of Charleſton by the. Briziſh, embodied in 
armed parties, and proceeded: towards. the lead mines on the Kanhawa,, 
to take poſſeſſion of ſome lead ſtores at that place, but were defeated in 
their attempt by the vigilance of Col. A. Campbell and Col. Chockett. 

Various other movements took place in the courſe of this year, but the 


moſt iatereſting and brilliant was the battle of King's Mountaia, which was. 
fought and won by, about gao, mountaineers, (as the veteran ſonsof-this diſ 


trict were called) commanded by the brave Gen. William Campbell, againſt. 
a. party of the Britiſh. under the command of Col. Ferguſon.  Upwards of 
L,100 of the enemy were either killed, wounded or taken; among the for- 
mer was: Col; Ferguſon, ag: officer of diſtinguiſhed merit.“ In arouſing 


the inhabitants, iſſuing orders, collecting the *vrces, and in arranging and 


cceſsfuł 


ing the men, at the place of rendezvous, previous to this 


. expedition, 


8 
* 
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fied the blood. of an Anglo American. There is ſo great an affinity. 
between the Chicaſaw and Choctaw languages, that the common people: - 


| 
; 
| 
| 
; 
f 
| 
q 
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expedition, much was done by the activity and deciſion of Col. Arthar 
Campbell, the ſenior officer of the diſtrict, to whom much praiſe is due- 

| » Soon after this, to defeat a meditated invaſion of the Cherokee Indians, 
(which was difcovered by Naney Ward, an Indian woman, called, from 
this circumſtance, the weſtern Pocahontas, Col. A. Campbell, with 500 
Mountaineers, well mounted, penetrated far into the Cherokee country; 
introduced the dew and ſucceſsful mode of fighting Indians on horſeback 5 


accompliſned his deſigns, and returned in Jatiuary, 178 7. 
In the celebrated battle at Guilford, March 15, 1781, the Mountain- 
cers, under Gen. W. Campbell, who on that day commanded with great 
applauſe the left wing ef the army, behated with their uſual gallantry- 
This nearly cloſed the actite part which the Mountain mem took in the 
r. ee ee eee e 
- In 1782, the legiſlature of North Carolina appointed commiſſioners to 
explore the weſtern part of the ſtate, (by which is meant as well the lands 
included in Davidſon county, as thoſe between the fouth boundary of this 
county and thoſe between the rivers Miſfiſippi and Tenneffee) and report 
to the ſueceeding legiſlature,” which part was beſt for the payment of the 
bounty promiſed to the officers and ſoldiers of the continental line of that 
ſtate; and they accordingly did explore the before deſcribed tract of eoun- 
try, and reported to the legiſlature in the fpring of the year 1783. Al- 
though this country was not eſtablifned by law before the laſt mentioned 
period, yet in the year 1780, a party of about 40 families; invited by the 
richneſs of the Cumberland country. under the guidance asd direction of 
James Robertſon, (fince Brigadier- General Robertſon of Mero diſtrict) 
paſſed through a wilderneſs of at leaſt 7 na to the French Lick, and 
there founded Naſhville. The neareft neighbonrs to Robertſon and his 
followers, were the ſettlers of the then infant State of Kentucky, between, 
whom there was a wildernefs'of 500 miles. He had but few followers 
until the year 1783, after the peace had takenplace, and after an act had 
paſſed directing the military or Bounty warrants of the officers and foldiers 
to be located in this county. Theſe circumſtanees induced many officers 
and ſoldiers to repair immediately thither, to ſecure and fettle their lands: 
and ſuch as did not chooſe to go, ſold their warrants to citizens who did 
go; in conſequence of this, many people from almoſt every ſtate in the 
union became purchaſers of theſe military warrants, and are fince become 
inhabitants of this county's and many valuable and opulent families have 
removed to ĩt from the Natches. Remote as Colonel Robertſon was from 
all other ſettlements; it will readily be ſuppoſed that himſelf and party were 
in danger every hour of being cut off by the Indians, againſt whom kia 

| principal ſecurity was, that he was as far diſtant from them as from the 
 _ white people; and flender as this ſecurity may appear, his party never ſuf- 
tained any damage from the Indians, but what was done by parties of kunt 

ers, who happened to find out his ſettlements. 
In 1785, in conformity to the reſolves of Congreſs of April 23, 1784, 
the inhabitants of this diſtrict attempted ts form themſelves into a body poli- 
tie, by the name of the © State of Frankland or Franklin; bit differing 
among themſelves as to the ferm of government, and about other matters, 
in the iſſue of which ſome blood was ſhed; and being oppoſed by ſome 
leading characters in the eaſtern parts, the ſcheme, in the year 1789, was 

4<linquiſhed, and the inhabitants of this Titular State returned 1 


\ 
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bly to their allegiance ; and fuch of them as were members of the Nortir 


Carolina legiſlature, fupported the act, paſſed this year, ceding the Territo- 
ry, on certain conditions, to the United States. 942 
In 1790, February 25, Congreſs paſſed an act accepting this ceſſion, 
and by another act paſſed May 26, 1790, provided for its government. 
under the title of The Territory of the United States of America South 


of the river Ohio.” On the eighth of June following, the Preſident of 


the United States, by and with the advice and conſent of the Senate, ap- 
pointed the Hon. William Blount, Eſq. a citizen of North Carolina, gov- 
ernor in and over the faid Territory; in which office he continued during 
the territorial government, and was prefident of the convention that form- 
ed the conſtitution under the title of · The Conſtitution of the State of 
Tenneſſee, of which we have given an abſtrat. | & 
The peace of the citizens of this Territory has been diſturbed more or 
leſs, for 18 years paſt, dy Indian wars or incurfioas from the ſavages, for 
the purpoſes of murder and plunder. The late treaty of Holſton, between 
the governor of this 'Territory and the Cherokees, (by which a line of 


feparation was to be drawn from the river Clinch, acroſs Holſton to Chil- 


howee Mountain) has given peace to the inhabitants. | 
This Territory, for — oe paſt, has had a delegate in Congreſs, with. 
hberty to deliberate and fpeak to any queſtion before that body, but not tu 
vote. By the late cenfus, however, it appeared that the number of free 
inhabitants in the Territory was ſufficient, according to their form of gov- 
ernment, for an admiſfion into the Union, on an equal footing with the 
original ſtates. They have accordingly met and formed for themſelves a 
manent conſtitution and ſtate government, and have ſince in due form 
Dr | | 


„ 1 PRO 
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Een os free W. long, from Phila. | 
Bengt 200 ( berssen J 78%and ge W. Ion. em London. þ 20j000- 
readth 322. ; 32 and 35 N. lat. | 


; eb | OUNDED north, by North Carolina; caſt, by 


D the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth and fouthweſt, by 


Savannah river, and a branch of its head waters, called Tugule river, which 
divide this State from Georgia. 5 
In form, this State nearly reſembles. „ which extends along the 

ſea- coaſt above 200 miles. Georgia on the ſouth, and North Carolina on 

the north, approximate to each other about 300 miles from the ſea-coaſt,. 
ſo as nearly to form an angle encloſing the whole State. | | 
Civil en and PorurArTiox. 1 The proprietors who' firſt 
fent ſettlers-to Carolina, divided it into counties and pariſhes. The coun- 
ties are generally named aſter the ietors.. No county courts, howev- 
er, were eſtabliſhed; and this diviſion, though for a long time kept up in 
tlie province, became. in a. great meaſure. obſolete, previous to 9 
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tion. Since the revolution, county courts have been eſtabliſhed, where a 
majority of the inhabitants have petitioned for them, and the State is now 
divided into nine diltrits, which are ſubdivided either into Roy as or coun- 
ties as follows: 

Bravrour Dirnicr, 8 

On the ſea · coaſt, between Combahee and Savannah rivers. Chief towny 
BeaurorT. Inhabitants 18, 75 3, of whom 14,236 are flaves. Send 
0 the ſtate legiſlature 12 repreſentatives and four ſenators. Pays taxes to 
the amount of £3,022 2-2 ; 11 currency. Contains four e viz. 
St. Helena, St. Luke's, Bains William, St. Peter. 

CnarLESTON Disrxter, wm 

Between Combakee and Santee rivers. Chief town 8 
Inhabitants 66, 985, of whom 50,632 are ſlaves. - Sends to the ſtate legiſla- 
ture 48 reprefentatives and 13 ſenators ; and one repreſentative to Con- 
greſs. Pays taxes to the amount of Z 21, 73: 14: 6 currency. Divided in- 
to 13 pariſhes, viz. St. Philips, St. Michael's, St. Bartholomeze, St. Jobn' , 
Berkley, St. George s, Dorcheſter, $t,-S , St. James, Santee, Sto 
Thomas', Chrift Church, St. James, Goo Creek, _ n nee 
St. Andrew) 95 St. PauPs. 

| Groneerown DretTriets 

em Santee river and North Carolina. Chief town Cebxorrown. 
Inhabitants 22,122, of whom 13, 131 are ſlaves. Sends to the ſtate legiſ- 
lature 10 repreſentatives and three ſenators. Pays taxes to the amount of 
£32585 : 12:6 currency. Divided into three pariſhes, viz. Al Saints, Prince 
George's and Prince Frederick's. 

N. B. Theſe three diſtricts lie from fouth to north along the N 
and conſtitute what is called the Lower Country, and contain 28, 694. 
white inhabitants, and 78,000 flaves—ſend to the legiſlature, 70 repreſent- 
atives, and 20 fenators—pay taxes to the amonnt of 7 4 — 25211 cur- 
rency. 
- Orancrenure 1 : 

Weſt of Beaufort Diſtrict. Chief town Calbondons. 1 
18,51 3; of whom. 5,931 are flaves. | Sends to the State legiſlature: 10 

reſentatives and three ſenators. Taxes £1,677 :0: 1 currency. This 
diftria, united with that of Beaufort, ſends one repreſentative to Con hag 
Divided into four counties, viz. Lewiſhurg, Orange, Lexington, and 
Campen Disrrict, 

Welt of Georgetown diſtrict. Chief town Canes. Fahabitants 
38, 265, of whom 8, 865 are ſlaves, Sends to the legiſlature 12 repreſent- 
atives and three ſenators, and one repreſentative to Congreſs. Taxes 
£2,079 ; $4 10. Dl into 6 1 viz. 25 ichland, Clar- 

Curraw 18TRICT, 3 8 
a Weſt of . Chief town 5 Inhabitants 10, = 
of whom 3, 229 are ſlaves. - Sends fix repreſentatives and two ſenators to 
the State legiſlature, and together with Georgetown diſtrict, one repreſent- 
ative to Congreſs. Taxes £966 : 18 : Divided into three counties, 
Viz. Darlington, Cheſterfield and Marlborough, | | 5 
INETY-S1x Dis rRicr, Jo 
welt of Orangeburg diſtri. Chief town Can. White i in- 
** 3 3 ; ſlaves - Sends 12 repreſentatives to the State 
| 3 
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legiſlature and four ſenators ; and one repreſentative to Congreſs. Taxes 


£1,897: 5:11. Divided into four counties, viz. Zdgefield, Abbeville, 


Laurens, Newbury. fy - | 
| _ Pincxney DisTrICT, SO EX 
Weſt of Camden and Cheraw diſtricts. Chief town PixcxxtvvinLE; 


White inhabitants 25,870; ſlaves . Sends g repreſentatives and 


three ſenators to the State legiſlature, and in conjunction with Waſhing: 
ton diſtri, one repreſentative to Congreſs: Taxes £1,360: 311. Di- 
vided into four counties, viz. Tori, Cheſter, Union; and Spartanburg: 
55 Wasfix sro DisTRICT, 5 
Weſt of Ninety-Six diſtrict. Chief town Picxexsvitis White in- 
habitants 14,6193 ſlaves . Sends to the State legiſlature five rep- 
reſentatives and two ſenators. Taxes £428:5:8. Divided into two 
counties, viz: Pendleton and Green ville. . nb 
N. B. Theſe fix interior diſtricts conſtitute what is called the Upper 


Country, and contain 110,972 white inhabitants, and 29,094 flayes. Send 


amount of £8,390 2 2 : 3 currency. _ 85 „ 
From the above ſtatement it appears that the repreſentation of the peo- 
ple in the legiſlature of this State is very unequal. Atrempts have been 


made by the Upper Country to remedy this evil, bur hitherto without effect. 


| The name of county ls given to the ſubdiviſions of thoſe diſtricts only, 
in which county coutts were eſtabliſhed; this part of the judiciary ſyſtem 
of this fate having never been adopted in the three Atlantic diſtricts 
of Beaufort, Charleſton and Georgetown; their ſubdiviſions are called 
Harifher and are made only for the purpoſe of electing members to the le- 
A . 1 hs gs WY 5 
, The civil diviſions of this ſtate above recited are agreeable to the late 
arrangements. The number of inhabitants is taken from the cenſus of 


Ciimats.) The climate is different. in different patts of the ſtate. * 
Along the ſea- coaſt, bilious diſeaſes and fevers of various kinds are preva- 
lent between July and October. The probability of dying is much great- 
er between the 2oth of June and the 20th of October, than in the othet 


eight months in the yer. | 


One cauſe of theſe diſeaſes is, à low marſhy country, which is overflow-. 


& 


ed for the ſake of cultivating rice. The exhalations from thele ſtagua- 


ted waters, from the. rivers, and from the nei hbouring ocean, and the 


e air with moiſture. This moiſture falls in frequent rains and copious 
dews. From actual obſei vation, it has been found that the average annual 
fall of rain, for ten years, was 42 inches, without regarding the moiſture 
that fell in fogs and dews. The great heat of the day relaxes the body; 
and the agreeable coolneſs of the evening invites to an expoſure to theſe 
heavy dews. But not only does the water on the low grounds and rice. 
ſwamps become in a degree putrid, and emit. an unwholeſome vapour, but 
| wheniit is dried up or drawn off from the ſurface of the ground, a quantity. 
of weeds and ace, which have been rotted by the water, and e 
| IH - 7 4 1 1 IE 


246, 5 f, whereas the cenſus makes the number 249,073,—2,313 more. I am not 
able, from the documents in my poſſeſſion, to detect the miſtake, 


\ 


54 repreſentatives and 17 ſenators to the legiſlature; and pay taxes to tlie 


8 perſpiration of 8 of all kinds, which cover the ground, fill 
2 >. 
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fiſh which have been deſtroyed by it, are expoſed to the intenſe heat of the 
ſun, and help to infect the air with a quantity of poiſonous effſuvia. With- 
in the limits of Charleſton, the caſe is very different, and the danger of 
contracting diſeaſes ariſes from indolence and exceſs. Though a refi- 
| dence in or near the ſwamps is very injurious to health, yet it has been 
ſatisfactorily aſcertained, that by removing three miles from them, into 
the pine land which occupies the middle ground betweeti the rivers, an ex- 
emption from autumnal fevers may be obtained. IS 
The diſagreeable effects of this climate, experience has proved, might 
in a great meaſure be avoided, by thoſe inhabitants whoſe circumſtances 
will admit of their removal from the neighbourhood of the rice ſwamps; 
to healthier ſituations, during the months of July, Auguſt, September and 
Octob. ; and in the worſt ſituations, by temperance and care. Violent 
exerciſe on horſeback, chiefly, expoſure td the meridian rays of the ſun, 
ſudden ſhowers of rain, and the night air, are too frequently the catiſes of 
fevers and other diforders. Would the ſportſmen deny theinſelves, du- 
ring the fall months, their favourite amuſements of hunting and fiſhing; 
or confine themſelves to a very few hours, in the morning or evening 
would the induſtrious planter viſit his fields only at the fame hours ot 
would the poorer claſs of people pay due attention to their manner of liy- 
ing, and obſerve the precautions recommended to them by men of know]: 
edge and experience, much ſickneſs and many diſtreſſing events might be 
prevented. The upper country, fituated in the medium betweeri ex- 
treme heat and cold, is as healthful as any part of the United States. 
Rivas. ] This ſtate is watered by four large navigable rivers, beſides 
2 great number of ſmaller ones; which are paſſable in boats. The river 
Savannah waſhes it in its whole length from ſoutheaſt to northweſt. Thie 
- Ediſto riſes in two branches from a remarkable ridge in the interior part 
of the ſtate. Theſe branches unite below Orangeburg, which ftands 
on the North Fork, and form Ediſto river, which, having paſſed Jack- 
ſonſburg, leaving it on the fouth, branches and embraces Ediſto iſland. 
Santee is the largeſt and longeſt river in this ſtate. It empties into the 
ocean by two mouths, a little ſouth of Georgetown. About 120 miles in 
a direct line from its mouth, it branches into the Congaree and Wateree ; 
the latter or northern branch paſſes the Catabaw nation of Indians, and 
dears the name of the Catabaw river from this ſettlement to its ſource: 
The Congaree branches into Saluda and Broad rivers. Broad river 
again branches into Enoree, Tyger and Pacolet rivers ; on the latter of 
which are the celebrated Pacolet Springs. Thirteen years ago, two boats 
only were employed in the trade between Charleſton and Congaree river. 
Now (March, 1796) about 20 ue der 3 | 1 7 
Pedee river riſes in North Carolina, where it is called Vadkin river. 
In this ſtate, however, it takes the name of Pedee, and, receiving the 
waters of Lynche's ereek, Little Pedee, and Black river, it joins the 
Wakkamaw river, near Georgetown. Theſe united ſtreams, with the 
acceſſion of a ſmall creek, on which Georgetown ſtands, form Winyaw 
bay, which, about 12 miles below, communicates with the ocean. All 
the forementioned rivers; except Edifto, rife from various ſources in that 
2 of mountains, which divides the waters which flow into the Atlan⸗ 
tie Ocean from thoſe which fall into the Miſſiſipfit. 1 
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The rivers of a ſecondary ſize, as you paſs from N. to S. are Wakka- 
maw, Black river, Cooper, Aſhepoo, and Combabee. Theſe rivers af - 
ford to the proprietors of their banks a conſiderable quantity of tide 
fen, N or rice Iand, flowable from the rivers; except in extraordinary 
droughts. „ 5 T EY 
by the third claſs are comprehended thoſe rivers which extend but a 
ſhort diſtance from the ocean, and ſerve, by hranching into numberleſs 
creeks, as drains to take off the quantity of rain water, which comes down 


from the large inland ſwamps ; or ate merely arms of the ſea. Of this 


kind, are Aſhley,, Stono, Cooſaw, Broad, Calieton, May, New, and 
Right's rivers. The tide, in no part of the „ flows more than 25 
miles from the ſea: | ; dd en Tens) 
Canas anp BxidGes.) A company was incorporated ſoon after 
the war for the purpoſe of cutting a canal from the Santee to the Cooper 


rivers. The former river runs through à country of great extent and fer- 


tility, and is navigable for boats of 80 hogſheads of tobacco to the con» 
fluence of Broad and Saluda rivers; 7 | 
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The advantages of this navigation hare hitherto been conſiderably leſ- 


ſened, from the neceſſity which the boats were under of putting out to fea, 
in order to get to Charleſton; By means of this canal, a ſafe inland and 
much ſhorter navigation will be ſecured to that place, and no part of the 


ſtate will be more than 50 miles removed from the benefits of conveying, 


by water, to market the fruits of their induſtrys — _ | 8 

The work has been proſecuted by the company for the three laſt years 

with great ſpirit, having had, during that time, go hands conſtantly em- 

ployed upon it. The length of the canal is 21 miles. The gre ele- 
as 


bation of ground between the two rivers is 19 feet. The work was near- 


ly completed in the ſummer of 1795. That part which is next to Coop- 
er river, had then been navigated for ſeveral months, by boats carrying 
kre wood for the conſumption of Charleſton, and no doubt was entertained 


but that the crop of 1796, from that part of the country with which the 


Santee communicates, would paſs through the canal to market. 

The money actually expended and the ſum eſtimated yet to be requiſzte, 
amount to about 400,000 dollars. The company, by their charter, are 
permitted to lay ſuch toll on boats paſſing through it, as they may think 


proper, provided the rate does not Te an income exceeding 20 per 


cent. on the amount actually expended in completing the work. | 
Another canal is ſhortly to be begun, which will conne& the Ediſto with 


the Alley z the practicability of which is evident from a fact well aſcer- 


tained, that in the time of a very high freſhet, the water, from the over- 
flowing of the banks of the former, has been known to run into the latter. 
A bridge has lately been erected over the Congaree river, at a {mall 
town called Granby, about two miles below the confluence of Broad and 
Saluda rivers. This bridge is remarkable for its being built in a curvili- 
neal direction, with the arch up the ſtream, which contributes much to 
its ſtrength ;- and alſo for its height, being 40 feet above the ordinary 
level of the water. The bridge is ſupported by wooden pillars which arg 


ſtrong, framed into water fills; which are bolted into a ſolid rock that ex- 
"tends acroſs the river. Theſe bolts are ſecured in the rock 


| | running into 

the anterſtiges round the bolts large quantities of melted lead. The grem 

Reight of the bridge was r ſecure it from the freſhets which rife 
Ee Ct 3 | N bere 
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here to a great degree, the cutrent of which is fo rapid as to carry before: 


it every thing which ſhould preſent to its fury any conſiderable ſurface: 


The centre arch is upwards of 100 feet in the clear, to give a paſſage to 
large trees, which are always brought down by the floods in great abun- 
dance, and would otherwiſe, by lodging againſt the bridge, prove fatal to 
N, as was the caſe with one, ſome few years ſince, Which had been erected 
in the ſame place. For this uſeful work the country is indebted to an 
_ entetpriſing! and valuable citizen, Col. Wade Hampton, who has a 
right of toll ſecured to him by the legiſlature fon one hundred years. 
Another bridge was erected by the fame citizen a few years ago over 
the Savannah River:at Auguſta, but not being raifed ſo high, nor ſo well 
ſecured in the foundation, it received conſiderable injury, but was however 
paſſable, and was rebuilding by the proprietor, and his right to toll was ſe- 
eured to him in-perpetuity by the legiſlatures of the two. ſtates, Georgia 
and South Carolina; but it was unfortunately carried away by the remarka- 
ble freſhet which happened in the fall of 1795. N 1 
The legiſlature, at their ſeſſion in 1795, paſſed a reſolve, authorizing the 
overnor to appoint three commiſſioners to confer with the governor of the 
| Ferritory South: of the Ohio, (now Tenneſſee) and to report the practica- 
bility and probable expenfe of opening a good waggon road from Knoxville, 
over the mountain to the ſettlements in South. Carolina, 
The legiſlature, in January, 1796, in confequence of a favourable. re- 
port of the commiſſioners on this buſineſs, voted a ſum of money for the 
purpoſe of opening a waggon road acroſs the mountains into the new State 
of Tenneſſee. | V 3 5 
MovunTarns.] Except the high. hills of Santee, the Ridge, and 
fome few other hills, this country is like one extenſive plain, till you reach 
the Tryon and Hogback mountains, 220 miles northweſt of Charleſton; 
The elevation of theſe mountains above their baſe, is 3, 840 feet, and 
above the ſea-coaſt 4,640. There is exhibited from the top of theſe 
mountains an extenſive view of this ſtate, North Carolina, and Georgia. 
And as no object intervenes to obſtru& the view, a man with zeleſcopic eyes 
might diſcern veſſels at fea. The mountains weſt and northweſt riſe 
much higher than theſe, and form a ridge,. which divides the waters of 
Tenneſſee and Santee rivers. | %%% A fo nmol 
+ HarBovuks.]: The only harbours of note are thofe- of Charleſton, 
Port Royal, and Georgetown. Charlefton harbour is ſpacious, tonvenient 
_ and fafe. ' It is formed by the junction of Afhley.and Cooper rivers. Its 
entrance is guarded, by Fort Johnſon. ' Twelve miles from the city js a 
bary-over which ate four channels: one by the name of Ship Channel, has 
18 feet water; another 16; the . two are for fmaller veſſels. The 
tides rife from five to eight feet. j Royal has an excellent harbour, 
of ſufficient extent to contain the largeſt fleet in the world. 1 
The bar at the entrance of Winyaw bay, which leads to Georgetown, 
does net admit veſſels drawing more than 11 feet water; and is in ma- 
ny reſpects a very dangerous place. This circumſtance has proved injuri- 
ous to. the growth of Georgetown, which is otherwiſe exceedingly well ſit- 
uated for all the purpoſes of an extenſive trade. e 
I sT Aus.] The ſea- coaſt is bordered with a chain of fine ſea iſlands, 
around Which the ſea flows, opening an excellent inland navigation, for the 
_ $qnvcyance of produce ta markt. 
5 | Moe North 
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North of Charleſton harbour, lie Bull's, Dewee's and Sullivan's iflands, 
which form the north part of the harbour. James? iſland lies on the oth- 
er ſide of the harbour, oppaſite Charleſton, containing about 50 families. 
Further 8. W. is John's iſland, larger than James“; Stono river, which 
forms a convenient and ſafe harbour, divides theſe iſlands. Contiguous 
to John's iſland, and connected with' it, by a bridge, is Wadmelaw ; east 
of which are the ſmall iſles of Keywaw and Simmon. Between theſe and 
Ediſto iſland, is N. Ediſto inlet, which alſo affords a good harbour for veſ- 
ſels of eaſy draft of water. -South of Ediſto iſland, is S. Ediſto- inlet, 
through which enter, from the northward; all the veſſels bound to Beau- 
fort, Aſheepoo, Combahee and Coofaw, fo 6 EN 22> 
On the 8. W. fide of St. Helena iſland lies a cluſter of iſlands, one of 
tlie largeſt of which is Port Royal. Adjacent to Port Royal lie Ste Hel- 
ena, Ladies iſland, Paris iſland, and the Hunting iſlands, five or ſix ig 
number, bordering on the ocean, ſo called from the 'number of deer and 
other wild game found upon them. All theſe iflands and ſome others ot 
Eee e 25:9; Helena part. e 
+ Craffing Broad river, you. come to Hilton Head, the moſt ſouthern { 
iſland in Carolina. Weſt and ſouthweſt of Hilton Head, lie Pinckne HA 
Bull's, Dawfuſkies.and' ſome ſmaller iſlands, between which and Hilton 
Head, are Calibogie river and Sound, which form the outlet of May and 
5 "New e SR TI GD 2 OTOTTg SSry Rot 5 157070 : 
The ſoil on theſe iſlands is generally better adapted to the culture of 
indigo and cotton than the main, and leſs ſuited to rice. The natural 
growth is the live oak, which is ſo excellent for ſhip timber; and the pal- 
metto or cabbage tree, the utility of which, in the conſtruction of forts, 
N e ee during the late war. at 


nir Towns.] EnäxLBEST OV is the only conſiderable ton in South 

Carolina. It is ſituated on the tongue of land which is formed by the- 
doonfluence of Aſhley and Cooper rwers, which are large and navigable. 
. Theſe rivers mingle their waters iminediately- below the town, and form 
2 ſpaciqus and convenient tharbaur, which communicgtes with the ocean 
juſt below Sullivan's ifland, which it leaves on the north, ſeven miles ſouth- 


eaſt of the town. In theſe rivers the tide riſes, in common about 64 feet. 


The continued agitation which this occaſions in the waters which alnioft 
furround Charleſton—the refreſhing ſea breezes which are regularly felt, 
and the Jmake riſing from: ſo many chimnies, render Charleſton more 
healthy than any part of the low country in the ſouthern States. On this 
account it is the reſort of great numbers of gentlemen, invalids from the 
Weſt India iſlands, and of the rich planters from the. country, who come 
here to ſpend the fichly months, as they are called, in queſt of health and 
of the ſocial enjoyments which the city affords. And in no | nba 
America are the ſocial bleſſings enjoyed more rationally and liberally than 
in Charleſton.” Unaffected hoſpitality—affability—eaſe in manners and 
addreſs and a diſpoſition to make their gueſts welcome, eaſy. and pleaſed 
with themſelves, are characteriſtics of the reſpectable people in Charleſton. 
The land on which the town is built is flat and low, and the water 
| brackiſh and unwholeſome. The ſtreets from eaſt to welt extend from 
CCC 
* Tt is worthy of remark that the tide uniformly riſes conſiderably higher in the 
on "eat in the day; often from 10 to 12 inches. The fact is certain; the coule 
unknown. | ENT Moy 


bo ene n — 
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Tiver to river, and, running in 4 ſtraight line, not only open beautiful proſ- 


pets each way, but afford excellent opportunities, by means of ſubterranean 
drains, for removing all nuiſances, and keeping the city clean and healthy. 
Theſe ſtreets are interſected by others, nearly at right angles, and throw the 
town. into a number of ſquares, with dwelling houſes In front, and office 
houſes and little gardens behind. Some of the ſtreets are conveniently wide, 
but molt of them. are much too narrow, eſpecially for ſo populous a city, in 

fo warm a climate. Beſides their being à nurſery for various diſeaſes from 

their confined ſituation, they have been found extremely inconvenient in caſe 


of ies, the deſtructive effects of which have been frequently felt in this 


The houſes, which have been lately built, are brick with tiled roofs. 
bows of the Faroe in Inns are elegant, ___ moſt of them are 


— fr French: 2 2 meeting 12 for Wer « 
b ee attention is . to: the Fe mares, 4 4A \ gre r_—_ 


years e 1 1791 chere were 16 5 — "of whom 768g 
were ves, e ne 4 

Charleſton Was incorporated, in 17655 and divided into 13 ADR 
which. chooſe as many wardens, from among whom the citizens elect ad 
Intendant of the city. Phe Intendant and wardens form the city coun- 
eil, who have Power jo make and. enforce bye laws for the . h al 


the city. rn 


BA FORTY on Port Royal Ifland, i is a pleaſant. little town, en 0 
or 60 houſes, and 200 iohabitapts, who are diſtinguiſhed for their hoſpis 
tality and politeneſs, * The « copits which yere formerly held here are none. 
held at Cooſawhatchiee | 

'Georcerowh, the ſeat of juſtice in Georgetown diſpict, 61 les 


N. E. of Charleſton, ſtands on a 2175 of land near the junction: of a num- 


2 of riyers, which, when anitet . in fone broad ſtream, by the name of 
inyaw, fall into the ocean 12 miles below the town. 
Conunnla, which has lately been made the ſeat of government, by. 
the-legiſſavire, ſtands juſt below the junction of Saluda and Broad rivers, 
ow the Congaree, TY be public officers have, howeyer, in ſome inſtances 


been Sided, for the accommodation of the inhabitants « of the lower coun- 


letz and a branch of each retained in Charleſton. 
- Campen, on the Wateree, N. W. of Santee Hills, 1 130 miles weſt ot 
porth from Charleſton, is Kod built, wort a ed plan ; but 4 ſmall 


dent. of i it at is . Fee 
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© PuRYSBURG is 2 hilly village, about 20 miles above Savannah, on the 


north bank of the river of the ſame name. It was early ſettled by foreign- 
ers, with a view to the culture of filk, which for a while they attended to 


with ſpirit. The mulberry trees are yet ſtanding, and ſome attention is ſtill 
paid to the making of ſilk. But the profits of the rice and indigo ſoon 
diverted the original planters from almoſt every other purſuit. Beſides 
theſe, are "Jackfoobocough, Orangeburg, Wynnſborough and Cambridge, 
which are all inconſiderable villages of from 30 to 60 dwelling houſes. 
© Gextkar, Face or Txt Country. ] The whole ſtate, to the dif- 
tance of 80 or 100 miles from the Ea, generally ſpeaking, is low and level, 
almoft without a ſtone, and abounds, more or lefs, eſpecially on and near 
the rivers, with ſwamps or marſhes, which, when cleared and cultivated, 
yield, in favourable ſeaſons, on average, an annual income of from 20 to 40 
dollars from each. acre, and often much more: but this ſpecies of ſoil 
cannot be cultirated by white men, without riſquing both health and life, 
Theſe ſwamps do not cover an hundredth part of the State of Carolina, 
In: this diſtance, by a gradual aſcent from the ſea-coalt, the land riſes about 
190 feet. Here, if you proceed in a W. N. W. courſe from Charleſton, 
commences a curiouſly uneven country. The traveller is conſtantly 
aſcending or deſcending little ſand hills, which nature ſeems to have dil- 
united in a frolic. If & pretty high ſea. were ſuddenly arreſted, and trans- 
formed into ſand hills, in the very form the wayes exiſted at the moment 


of transformation, it would preſent the eye with juſt ſuch a view as is here 


10 be ſeen. Some little herbage, and a few ſmall pines grow even on this 
foil. The inhabitants are few, and have but a ſcanty ſubſiſtence on corn 
and ſweet potatoes, which grow here tolerably well. This curious coun- 
Charleſton; * This ridge is a remarkable tract of high ground, as you ap- 
roach it from the ſea, but level 3s you advance northweſt from its fummit. 
It is a fine high, healthy belt of land, well watered, and of a good ſoil, 
and extends from the Sayannah to Broad river, in about 6 30 welt lon- 


peace from Philadelphia. Beyond this ridge, commences a country exact- 


ly reſembling the northern ſtates, or like Devonſhire, in England, or Lan- 
guedoc in France. Here hills and dales, with all their verdure and vari- 
egated beauty, preſent themſelyes to the eye. Wheat fields, which are 
rare in the low country, begin to grow common. Here Heaven has be- 
towed its bleſſings with a moſt bounteous hand. The air is much more 
temperate and healthful; than nearer to the ſea; The hills are covered 
with valuable woods—the yallies ' watered. with beautiful rivers, and the 
fertility of the ſoil is equal to every vegetable production. This, by way 


of diſtinction, is called the Upper Country, here are different modes and 


different articles of cultivation; where the manners of the people, and even 


their language, have a different tone. The land. {till riſes by a gradual aſ- 
* each ſucceeding hill overlooks that which immediately precedes ity 


Ul, having advanced 220 miles in a northweſt. direction from Charleſton, 


* 


riſing to the weſtern terminating point of this ſtate, i 
Soil and PrRODUCTIONS.] The foil may be divided into four kinds; 
Fol, the pine barren, which is valuable only for its timber. Interſperſed- 
among the pine barren, are tracts of land free of timber, and every kind of” 


: &.. 
** 5 


ry continues till you arrive at a place called The Ridge, 140 miles from 


the elevation of the land above the ſea-coalt is found by menſuration to be 
oo feet.” Here commences a mountainous country, which continues 


F 
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growth but that of graſs. Theſe tracts are called Savannat, conſtituting a 
ſecond kind of foil, good for grazing. The third kind is that of the ſwamps 
and low grounds on the rivers, . which is.a mixture of black loam and fat 
clay, producing naturally canes in great plenty, cypreſs, bays, loblolly pines, 
Kc. In theſe ſwamps rice is cultiyated, which conſtitutes the ſtaple com- 
modity of the ſtate. The high lands, commonly known by the name of 
oak and hiccory lands, conſtitute the forth kind of ſoil. The natural 
growth is. oak, hiccory, walnut, pine and locuſt. On theſe lands, in the 
lew country, are gultiyated Indian corn principally ; and in the back coun- 
try, beſides theſe, they raiſe tobacco in large quantities, wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, hemp, flax, and cotton. Fram experiments which have been-made, 
it is well aſcertained, that olives, filk, and madder may be as abundantly 
produced in South Carolina, and we may add in Georgia alſo, as in the 
V7. EL IT oe I reg Bt 
| There is little fruit in this ſtate, eſpecially in the lower parts of it. 
They have oranges, which are chiefly ſour, and figs in plenty, a fewlimes 
and lemons, pomegranates, pears and peaches ; apples are ſcarce, and are 
imported from the northern ſtates, Melons, (eſpecially the water-melon) 
are raiſed here in great perfection. FEE 
The riyer ſwamps, in which rige can be cultivated with any tolerable 
degree of ſafety and ſucceſs, do not extend higher up the rivers than the 
head of the tides ; and in eſtimating the value of this ſpecies of rice land, 
the height which the tide riſes is taken into conſideration, thoſe lying 
where it riſes to a proper pitch for overflowing the ſwamps being the 01 
valuable. The belt inland ſwamps, which conſtitute a ſecond ſpecies of 
rice land, are ſuch as are furniſhed with reſerves of water. Theſe reſerves 
are formed by means of large banks thrown up at the upper parts of the 
Iwamps, whence it is conveyed, when needed, to the fields of rice. | 
At the diſtance of about 110 miles from the ſea, the river ſwampy 
terminate, and the high lands extend quite tg the rivers, and form banks 
in ſome places, ſeyeral hundred feet high from the ſurface of the water, and 
afford many extenſive and delightful views. Theſe high banks are inter- 
woven with layers of leaves and different coloured earth, and abound with 
- quarries of free-ſtone, pebbles, flint, cryſtals, iron ore in abundance, filver, 
lead, ſulphur and coarle diamonds, | 
The ne above the head of the tide, are occaſionally planted with 
corn, cotton and indigo, The ſoil is very rich, yielding from 40 to 50 
/ ea ET Ce eel 

It is curious to obſerve the gradations from the ſeaycoaſt ta the upper 
country, with reſpect to the produce, the mode of cultivation, and the 
cultivators, On the iſlands upon the ſex-coaſt, and for 40 or 50 miles 
| back (and on the riyers much farther the cultivators are all ſlayes. No 
White man, to ſpeak generally, ever thinks of ſettling a farm and improv- 
ing it for himſ IF withoit negroes. If he has no negroes, he hires himſelf 
as overſeer to ſome rich planter, who has more than he can or will attend 
to, till he can purchaſe for himſclf. The articles cultiyated are corn, rye, 
oats, every ſpecigs of pülſe, and potatoes, which, with the ſmall rice, are 
food for the negroes ; tice, indigo, cotton, and ſome hemp, for exporta- 
tion. The culture of cotton is capable of being increaſed equal to almoſt 
any demand. The foil was. cultivated, till lately, almoſt . wholly by 
e, | The povgh, ml face the peace, was Ieargely led, Now, 
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che plough and harrow and other improvements are introduced into the 
Tice {wamps with great ſucceſs, and will no doubt become general. In 
the middle ſettlements, negroes are not ſo numerous. 'The maſter attends 
perſonally to his own buſineſs. The land is not properly fituated for 
rice. It produces moderately good indigo weed, and ſome tobacco is 


raiſed for exportation. The farmer is contented to raiſe corn, potatoes, 


pats, rye, poultry, and a little wheat. In the upper country, there are 
but few negroes ; generally ſpeaking, the farmers have none, and depend, 
like the inhabitants of the northern ſtates, upon the labour of themſelves 
and families for ſubſiſtence; the plough is uſed almoſt wholly. Indian 
corn in great quantities, wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, &c. are raiſed 
for food, and tobacco, wheat, cotton, hemp, flax, and indigo for exporta- 

tion. From late experiments it has been found that vines may be culti- 
. vated, and wine made to great advantage: ſnakeroot, pinkroot, and a 
pariety of medicinal herbs grow ſpontaneouſly ; alfo, ginſeng on and near 


the mountains. 


Mop or culrivATrING Rics.] Rice ground is prepared only by 


effectually ſecuring it from the water, except ſome higher parts of it, which 
are ſometimes dug up with a hoe, or mellowed by a plough or harrow. 
When the rice is young, the overflowing of the water does not prevent its 
growth. Thoſe who have water in reſerye, commonly let it in upon 
their rice, after firſt going thraugh with the hoe, while it is young, though 
it is deemed: beſt to keep out the graſs without this aid, by the hoe only. 
The water is commonly kept on the rice eight or ten days after hoeing. 
When the ear is formed, the water is continued on till it is ripe. It is 


851 three or four times. When the graſs is very thick, a negro cannot 


oe more than one. ſixteenth of an acre in a day. From three pecks to 
a @ buſhel is ſown on an acre, It produces from 50 to 80 buſhels of rough 


rice an acre : 120 buſhels of rough rice have heen produced on one 


acre ;. 20 buſhels of which make about 500 pounds, or eight and a quar- 
ter buſhels clean rice for market, After it is threſhed, it is winnoweds 
and then ground in a mill, conſtructed of two blocks in a ſimple manner 
then winnowed by a fan conſtructed for that purpoſe ; then beat in a 
mortar by hand, or now generally þy horſe or water machines ; then 
ſifted, to ſeparate the whole rice from that which is broken and the flour. 
The whole rice is then barrelled in ca{ks of about 500 pounds, or eight 
a and a quarter buſhels, The ſmall rice ſerves for proviſions, and the flour 


for provender, the chaff for manure, and the ſtraw for fodder. The 


blade is green ang freſh while the ear is ripe. The price is: from 9/4 to 
30/6 a hundred—dollars 4/8, DD 
NaTturar HisTory.] „In the beginning of Auguſt, 1795, the 


- ſkeleton of a gigantic animal was diſcovered in digging the canal between 


Cooper and Santee rivers in South Carolina, at the depth of nine feet in the 
ground. Ages muſt have paſſed away ſince that monſter died. From the 
appearance of the ſkeleton, eien ee muſt have far ſurpaſſed any now known 
to exiſt on this gontinent. From the formation of his teeth, this muſt 
have been a carnivorous creature, and doubtleſs the ſame with the mam- 


moth, ſkeletons of which are frequently found near the ſalt licks. in Vir- 


| ginia. At the ſame place were found the tuſks of an elephant, and two 
: teeth of the graminivorous kind, which proves this creature. to have been 

in ancient times an inhabitant of America, contrary to the received 
* 9 ; 4 l 9 * N. * 3 e ** 5 * opinion . 
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opinion of naturaliſts. The remains of the mammoth and elephant being 
thus found on one ſpot, renders it probable that they both periſhed in ar 
me combat. The natural vegetation of the ſoil in the lower parts of 

arolina, is computed to raiſe the general ſurface about one-fixth of an 


inch annually, conſequently it has taken 648 years to produce a ſoil of 


nine feet depth over theſe ſkeletons ; and they muſt have periſhed in the 
year of Chriſt 1147, or 345 years before the diſcovery of America by the 
uropeans. It is remarkable that among theſe bones were found the arm 


bone of a man, in a ſtate of petrifaction. 


. * 8 


Rn 


& This cquntry abaunds with precious ores, ſuch as gold, filver, lead, 


black lead, copper, and iron: but it is the misfortune of thoſe who direct 


their purſuits in ſearch of them, that they art deficient in the knowledge 


of chymiſtry, and too frequently make uſe of improper menſtruums in 
extracting the reſpectixe metals, ' There are likewiſe to be found pellucid 


ſtones of different hues, rock cryſtal, pyrites, petrificd ſubſtances, coarſe 


cornehan, marble beautifully variegated, vitreous ſtone and vitreous ſand ; 
red and yellow ochres, which, when roaſted and ground down with linſeed 
oil, make a very excellent paint; alſo, potter's clay of a molt delicate 
texture, fuller's earth, and a number of dye-ſtuffs, among which is a ſingu- 
lar weed which yields four different colours, its leaves ate ſurpriſingly 
ſtyptic, ſtrongly reſembling the taſte of alum ; likewiſe, an abundance of 
chalk, crude alum, ſulphur, mitre, "yitriol, and along the banks of rivers 
large quantities of mare may be collected, oo OG 

There are alſo à variety of.roots, the medicinal effects of which it is 
the barbarous policy of thoſe who are in the ſecret to keep a profound 
myſtery. - The rattle-ſnake root, ſo famous amongſt the Indians for the 
ture of poiſon, is of the number. | The next is the venerial root, which, 
under a vegetable regimen, will cure a confirmed lues. Another root, 


when reduced td an impalpable powder, is ſingularly efficacious in deſtroy- 
ing worms in children. There ts likewiſe a root, an ointment of which, 
with a poultice of the fame, will in a ſhort. fpace of time diſcuſs the moſt 


extraordinary tumours, particularly what is termed the White ſwelling - 


_ this root is very fcarce. There is another root, a decöction of which, in 


new milk, will cure the bloody dyſentery : the patient muſt ayoid cold, 
and much judgment is requiſite in the potion to be adminiſtered, A There is 
alſo a plant, the leaves of which, being bruifed, and applied to the part 
affected, relieves rheumatic pains ; it occafions à confiderablè apitation of 

the parts, attended with moſt violent and acute pains, but never fails to 
procure immediate cafe. There is alſo a plant, the leayes of which have 


a moſt fœtid fmell ; theſe leaves being boiled, and ang perſon afflicted 


with cutaneous complaints, once bathipg therein, will be radically cured. 

There is a root, which acts as an excellent purge, and is well calculated: 
for the labouring part of mankind, as it is oy neceſſary to chew it in its 
crude ſtate, and it requires no manner of aid to facilitate its operation. 
An equally efficacious and fimple purge is obtained from a weed, the ſtalk. 
of which is red, is about three feet high, and the flower white; the leaves 
fun from the bottom of the ſtalk in oppoſite and correſponding lines; the 

feed is about the ſize of a wheat grain, globular in the centre, and oblate at 
both ends; it is full of oil, and taſtes like a walnut kernel: 20 grains of. 
this, chewed and ſwallowed, is, in point of mildneſs and efficacy, equal to 


ay rhubarb; and the pleaſantneſs of its taſte, as a deception to weak 


ſtomachs, 7 
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ſtomachs, app#ars to have been a deſign of Providence ; in its operation it 
reſembles caſtof oil. A very ſovereign remedy is extracted from the bark 
of a tree, which may be uſed to great advantage in the diſeaſes incident to 
this climate, Every climate, ſome believe, has its peculiar diſeaſe, and 
every diſeaſe its peculiar antidote under the ſame climate. In addition 
to the above, is another ſpecies of. hark, of a ſweet and nauſeous taſte ; 
the tree grows contiguous to a very powerful chalybeate ſpring; the bark, 
when ſufficiently maſticated, operates as a very potential purge and emetic, 
and in the hands of a ſkilful chymiſt may be rendered very ſerviceable. 
In this country is à tree ch leah a large pod, incloſing a kind of 
mucilage, the juice of which is very ſharp 3 the bark ſmells like ranned 
leather, and when prepared like hemp makes the very beſt df cordage. 
Alſo another tree, which bears an ear like a corn cob, covered with ber. 
nes, containing a large proportion of oil. There is likewiſe a very ſingular 
tree, which affords a maſt ſuperb ſhade; it produces a round ball, which, 
jn the heat of ſummer, opens and enlarges a number of male inſects, which 
come very troubleſome wherever they lodge; this happens generally 
ſome diſtance from their parent tree, 
I cannot but expreſs my ſurpriſe (ſays our author) at the contempt 
in which the culture of vines is held by the inhabitants of this ſtate. The 
Whole country is over-run with the growth of the ſpontaneous grapes. I 
had the ty to take the altitude of a mountain, which I found to be 
2 quarter and a half-quarter of a mile high; and on aſcending the ſouth 
fide I found jt covered with a prafuſion of purple grapes, of a moſt 
delicious flavour, and had they heen tranſplanted, I do believe they would 
oduce a very delicate wine. Laſt ſeaſon. I made the expetiment of 
ome French vines, and their luxuriancy beggars all deſcription. The 
hand of nature never formed a country with more natural advantages, or 
bleſſed it with a more ſerene or healthful climate. It abounds with game 
of all kinds, is a very ſine fruit country, and is peculiarly adapted to the 
growth of vines, the olive, ſilk, and coffee trees, and the production of 
totton. It is a perfect garden of medical herbs, and its medicinal ſprings 
are not inferior to any in Europe.“ LM. Barrett. | W 
'Ixon Wonks. ] The iron works, known by the name of the ra t. 
na iron- worlt are ſituated in Vork county, within two miles of the Cataw- 
ba rivet. Within the compaſs of two miles from the furnace, there is an 
inexhauſtible quantity of ore, which works eaſy and well in the furnace. 
The metal is good for hammers, gudgeons, or any kind of machinery and 
hollow ware, and will make good bar iron Some trial has been made of 
7 ſteel, and jt promiſes well. Nothing is neceſſary for preparing the ore 
for uſe, but burning. The ore conſiſts of large rocks above the ſurface; 
the depth not yet known, In the cavities between, lie an ochre and feed 
ore. It is ſaid there will be no occaſion to fink ſhafts or drive levels for 
ö Sealy to come. The Era furnace was built in 19879—the Etna in 
he neareſt landing at preſent (1795) is Camden, 70 miles from the fur- 
nace. The proprietors of the works, and ſeven others have obtained a 
charter to open the Catawba to the N. Carolina line, and a charter from 
N. Carolina to open the river 80 miles higher in that State, and it is ex · 
pected. that boats will come within 40 miles of the works this ſummer, 
795) as there are boats already built for the purpoſe which are to carry 
„ ‚ n . . 3 CEE 30 tons, 
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30 tons, and in the courſe of another gungen will be brought within twg. 
Miles of the works. 'The works are within two miles of the river, and 5 
creek. can be made navigable to the works. | 
Mr. William Hill, one of. the principal proprietors of theſe works, Wy con- 
wived a method, by means of a fall of water; of blowing all the fires both of 
the forges and furnace ago. as to render unneceſſary the uſe of Wheels, cyl- 
inders or any other kind of bellows. The e is r and 1 
pe not liable to the accident of freezing, DES 
Maxvracrtuxes.] In the middle, and eſpecially i in the npper country, 
the people are obliged to manufacture their own cotton and woollen cloths, 
and moſt of their huſbandry tools; but in the lower country, the inhabits: 
.. ants, for theſe articles, depend almoſt enttrely on their merchabts. Late 
accounts from the interior arts of this State inform, that cotton, hemp 
and flax are plenty; that ey have a conſiderable ftock of good ſheep; 
that great exertions are made, and much done in the houſehold way; that 
they bave long. been in the habit of doing ſomething i in family manufac- 
eures, but within a few years aſt great improvements have been made. The 
women do the weaving, and leave the men to attend to agriculture: we 
This State-furniſhes.all the materials, and.of the beſt kind, for ſhip build- 
| ing The live oak, and the pitch and yellow-pines, are of a ſuperior qual- 
ity. . Ships might be built here with more $i 4 and to much greater ad- 
vantage, than in the middle and ęaſtern States.” A want of ſeamen, i is 
one reaſon why this buſineſs is not more generally attended to. 
So much attention is now paid to the manufacture of indigo, in this State, 
| that it bids fair to rival that of the French It is to be regretted, that it 
is ſtill the practice of the merchants concerned in the Carolina trade, 10 
Fell at foreign markets, the Carolina indigo of the firſt quality, as French. 
The ſociety for the information and aſſiſtance of perſons emigrating from 
other countries, in a printed paper, which bears their ſignature, ſay that © A. 
monied capital may be profitably employed, 1. In ereRing mills, for mak. 
ing paper, for ſawing lumber, and eſpecially for manufacturing wheat flour, 
There are hundreds of valuable milf ſeats unimproved, and the woods 
abound with pine trees. A buſhel of wheat may be purchaſed in South 
Carolina for half a dollar, which will make as good flour as that * in 
the vicinity of proper mills ſells for double that price. Buch is the cheap-- 
neſs and fertility of the ſoil, that half a dollar a buſhel for wheat w. 
afford a great profit to the cultivators thereof. 2. Int tanning, and manufae- 
turing leather Cattle are raiſed with ſo mach eaſe, in 4 country where 
the winters are both mild and ſhort, that hides are remarkably cheap. 
The profits of tanners and ſhoe- makers muſt he conſiderable, when it is 4 
well known fact, that the hides of full grown cattle, and a ſingle pair of 
ſhoes {ell for nearly the ſame price. 3. In making bricks—Theſe now ſell 
for nine dollars a thouſand, and the call for them, is ſo great, that the 
bricklayers are not fully ſupplied. 4. In making pot-aſh—The aſhes that. 
might be collected in Charleſton, and from the woods | burnt in clearing 
new lands in the country, would furnifly the means of carrying on the 
manufacture of pot-aſh to great adyantage.” +: 
Cons riruriox.] 'The legiſlative authority is wiſtes; in a general of. 
ſembly, conſiſting of a ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives. There are 124 
entatives, and 35 ſenators appointed among the ſeveral diſtricts. 
= "The 3 are — for. two you mult be free white Men, 21 
| | f ä years 
| i 
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years old, and have been inhabitants of the ſtate three years. If reſident i 
in the diſtri, they muſt have a freehold of 500 acres of land, and ten ' 
negroes, or real eſtate worth 150/. ſterling, clear of debt; if nonreſident, i 
mult have a freehold in the diſtri worth 5oo!. ſterling, clear of debt. | | 
The ſenators are choſen for four years, and divided into two claſſes, one 
claſs being choſen every ſecond year. They muſt be free white men, 30 
yeirs old, and have been inhabitants fre years. If reſident in the diſtri, 
they maſt have a freehold worth $oo/- ſterling, clear of debt; if nonreſi+ 
dent, a freehold worth 10000. ſterting, clear of debt. Every free white 
man, 21 years old, having been an inhabitant of the ſtate two years, and 
been, a freeholder of 50 acres of land, or a town lot, fix months, or having 
been reſident in the diſtrict ſix months, and paid a tax of 38. ſterling, has a 
right to vote for members of the legiſtature. The general aſſembly is 
choſen on the ſecond Monday of October, and meets on the fourth Mon- 
day in November armually, Each houſe chooſes its own officers, judges 
of the 'qualifications of its members, and has a negative on the other. A 
majority of each makes a quorum from day to day, and compels the attend- 
ance of members. They are protected, in their perſons and eſtates, du- 
ring the ſeſhons, and ten days before and after; except in cafes of treaſon, 
felony, and breach of the peace. They are paid ont of the public treaſ- 
ery, from which no money is drawn but by the legiſſative authority? 
Revenue bills originate in the lower houſe, but may be altered or rejected by 
the ſenate. Army and navy eontractors, and all officers exeepting officers | 
in the militia, juſtices of the peace, and juſtices of the county courts which ll 
have no falaries, are excluded from the general affembly.” The clergy 1 
1 
| 


are excluded from civil offices. The executive authority is veſted in a 
governor, choſen for -two years, by both houſes of aſſembly jointly ; but 
he cannot be re- elected till after four years. He muſt ke thirty years old, 
have been an inhabitant of the ſtate ten years, and have an eſtate in it | 
worth 1,500 ſterling, clear of debt. He can hold no other office, except | 
in the militia. A. hentenant-governor is choſen in the fame manner, fot 3 
.- the ſame time, and poſſeſſing the fame qualifications z. and holds the office 

of governor in caſe of vacancy. The governor is commander in chief of 

the military force; has power to remit fines and forfeitures, and grant re. 

prieves and pardons, except in caſes of impeachment ; to require informa- 

tion of executive officers ; to convene. the general aſſembly on extraordt- 

nary occaſions, and to adjourn them to any time not, beyond the fourth 
Monday in November next enfuivg, in caſe they cannot agree om the time 

themſelves. He muſt inform the general aſſembly of the condition of the: 

fate ; recommend ſuch meafures as he ſhall judge expedient ;z and take 1 
care that the laws are faithfully executed in mercy. The legiſlature has 
power to veſt the judicial authority in fuch courts as it ſhall think proper. | } 
The judges hold their commiſſions during good behaviour. 'Thofe of the 

ſuperior courts are elected by the joint ballot of both houſes of aſſembly; 

have a ſtated falary, and can hold no other office. All officers take an 

oath of fidclity to their duty, and to the conſtitution of this ſtate, and of 

the United States; and, for malconduct, may be impeached by the houfe 

of repreſentatives; and tried by the ſenate. This conſtitution aſſerts the 

ſupreme power of the people; liberty of conſcience ; trial by jury; and 

' ſubordination of the military te che civil power. It excludes ax pol fads . 


laws ; 


| laws; bills of attainder ; exceſſive bail; and titles of nobility; and heredi- 
tary diſtinction. . | ED 
The legiſlature has power, under certain regulations, to make amend- 
ments to the conſtitution. And a convention may be called by vote of 
two-thirds of both branches of the whole repreſentation. 5 Pi 
This conſtitution was ratified- June 3d, 1790. © . 
Laws. ] The laws of this ſtate have nothing in them of a particular 
nature, excepting what ariſes from the permiſſion of ſlavery. The evidence 
of a ſlave cannot be taken againſt a white man; and the maſter who Kills 
his flave is not puniſhable otherwiſe than by à pecuniary fnulct, and 12 
months impriſon nent: e „„ ho 
A committee was appointed, at the {lion of the legiſlature in 1792, 
to put in train the buſineſs of reviſing and amending the negro act, or the 
Jaw for governing the ſlaves. The iſſue we hope will meliorate the con- 
dition of the ſlaves, and afford an evidence to the world of the enlightened 
policy, and increaſing humanity; of the citizens bf this ſtate. We antici- 
pate an iſſue of this nature the rather, becauſe a diſpoſition to ſoften the 
_ rigors of ſlavery has of late been manifeſted, by allowing them fiſh, tobacco 
and ſummer clothing, which formerly was flot cuſtoma p. 
A law, altering the mode of the deſcent of inteſtate eſtates, which for- 
merly deſcended according to the laws of England, was paſſed in 1792. 
According to the preſent law, a more equal partition takes place, and more 
ee to a republican government, and to the dictates of natural 
ection. e VVVVVVVFVVVVVVV gy 
By a late regulation, the judges of the court, who before had a ſalary 
- 5oo!. each, and fees, have now Geol. and no fees. The chief juſtice has 
Srark of Lir ERA TURE.] Gentlemen of fortune, before the late 
war, ſent their ſons to Europe for education. During the war and ſince, 
they have generally ſent them to the middle and northern ſtates. Thoſe | 
who have been at this expenſe in educating their ſons, have been but com- 
 paratively few in number, ſo that the literature of the ſtate is at a low ebb; 
Since the peace, however, it has begun to flouriſh. There are ſeveral re- 
ſpectable academies in Charleſton—one at Beaufort, on Port Royal iſland— 
and ſeveral others in different parts of the ſtate. Three colleges have 
lately been incorporated by law—one at Charleſton—one at Winnſborough, 
in the diſtrict of Camden—the other at Cambridge, in the diſtrict of 
. Ninety: Six. The public and prirate donations for the ſupport of theſe 
three colleges, were originally intended to have been appropriated jointly, * 
for the erecting and fupporting of one reſpectable college. The diviſion 
of theſe donations has fruſtrated thi Ales. Part of the old barracks in 
Charleſton has been handſomely fitted, up, and converted into a college, 
and there are a number of ſtudents 5 but it does not yet merit a more fo. 
-nified name than that of a reſpectable academy. The Mount Sion college, 
at Winnſborough, is ſupported by a reſpectable ſociety of gentlemen, who 
have long been incorporated. This inſtitution flouriſhes and bids fair for 
uſefulneſs. The college at Cambridge is no more than a grammar ſchool, 


phat the literature of this ſtate might be put upon a reſpectable footing, 
. _ nothing is wanting but a ſpirit of enterprize among its wealthy inhabitants. 
Iꝓy)he legiſlatures in their ſeſſion in January, 1795, appointed a committee, to 


inquire 
F 
| 3 
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inquire into the practicability of, and to report à plan for, the eſtabliſhment 
of ſchools in the different parts of the State. | . | 
| CHAR1TABLE AND OTHER SOCIETIES. ] Theſe are the South Carolina; 
Mount Sion, Library and St. Cecilia Societies—a ſociety for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of clergymen, a Medical ſociety lately inſtituted 
in Charleſton, a Maſical ſociety, and a ſociety for the information and aſ- 
fiſtance of perſons. emigrating from foreign countries, inſtituted in 1794; 
or 1795. At Beaufort and on St. Helena art ſeveral charitable ſocieties; 
incorporated with funds to a confiderable amount, deſigned principally for 
the education of poor children, and which promiſe, at a future day, to be 
of great public utility. What are called Jockey Clubs, have increaſed 
within a few yearçns | | 5 
IuxDIaNSs. ] The Catabaws are the only nation of Indians in this ſtates 
They have but one town, called Catawba, fitiiated on Catawba river, in lati- 
tude 34 49. on the boundary line between North and South Carolinas, ant! 
contained, in 1787; about 4.50 inhabitants, of which about 150 were fight- 
Rs me %% (pp 1 5 
It is worthy of remark, that this ation was long at war with the Six 
Nations, into whoſe country they often penetrated, which it is ſaid no other 
Indian nation from the ſouth or weſt ever did. The Six Nations always 
conſidered them as the braveſt of their enemies, till they were ſurrounded 
by the ſettlements of white people, whole neighbourhood, with other con- 
current cauſes, have rendered them corrupt and nerveleſs: 
' Rericion.] Since the revolution, by which all denominations were 
put on an equal f6oting, there have been no diſputes between different re- 
ligious ſets. They all agree to differ. „„ . 
The upper parts of this ſtate are ſettlet! chiefly by Preſbyterians, Bap: - 
tiſts and Methodifts. From the moſt probable calculations, it is ſuppoſed 
that the religious denominations of this ſtate, as to numbers, may be ranked 
as follows : Preſbyterians, including the Congregational and Independent 
churches—Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, &C. OD 
CARACTER.] There is no peculiarity in the manners of the inhab- 
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itants of this ſtate, except what arifes from the miſchievous influence of 
ſlavery ; and in this, indeed, they do not differ from the inhabitants of the 
other ſouthern ſtates. Slavery, by exempting great numbers from the ne- 
ceſities of labour, leads to luxury, diſſipation and extravagances The 
abſolute authority, which is exerciſed over their ſlaves, too much fayours a 
hauyhty ſupercilious behaviour. A. diſpoſition to obey the Chriſtian precept, 
„Do to others as you would that others ſhould do unto you, is not 
Cheriſhed by « daily exhibition of many made for one. The Caroliniang 

| ſooner arrive at maturity, both in their bodies and minds, than the natives 
of colder climates. They poſſcſs a natural quickneſs and vivacity of genius, 
ſuperior to the inhabitants of the horth; but too generally want that enter- 
prize and perſeverance, which are neceſſary for the higheſt attainments in 
the arts and ſciences. They have, indeed, few motives to enterprize; 
Inhabiting a fertile country, which, by the labour of the ſlaves, produceg 

plentifully, and creates afluence—in a climate which favours indulgence, 

eaſe, and a diſpoſition for convivial pleaſures, they too generally rel con- 
tented with barely knowledge enough to tranſact the common affairs of life. 
There are not a few inſtances, however, in this ſtate, in which genius has 
been united with application, and the effects of their union have been hap- 

pily experienced, not only by this ſtate, but by the United States. 
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The wealth produced by the labour of the ſlaves, furniſhes their prö- 
prietors with the means of hoſpitality ; and no people in the world uſe 
theſe means with more libetality. Many of the inhabitants ſpare no pains 
nor expenſe in giving the higheſt poliſh of edueation to their children, by 
enabling them to travel, and by other means unattainable by thoſe who have 
but moderate fortunes. CC : 

The Carolinians are generally affable and eafy in their manners, and 
polite and attentive to ſtrangers. The ladies want the bloom of the north, 
but have an engaging foftneſs and delicacy in their appearance and man- 
ners, and many of them poſſeſs the polite aud elegant accompliſhinents. | 

Hunting is the moſt faſhionable-amuſement in this ſtate. At this the 
country gentlemen are extremely expert, and with ſurprizing dexterity pur- 
ſue their ganie through the woods. Gaming of all kinds is more diſcoun- 
tenanced among faſhionable people in this, than in any of the ſouthern 
. ſtates. Twice a year, ſtatedly, a claſs of fportive gentlemen, in this and 
the neighbouring ſtates, have theif horſe races. Bets of ten or fifteen hun- 
dred guineas have been ſometimes laid on theſe oecaſions . 

There is no inſtance, perhaps, in Which the ficher claſs of people treſ- 

$ more on the tules of propriety than in the mode of conducting their 

als. That à decent reſpect be paid to the dead, is the natüral dic- 
tate of refined humanity ; but this is not done by ſamptiious and expenſive 
entertainments, ſplendid decorations, and pompous ceremonies, which a 
miſpuided faſhion has hete introduced and readered neceſſary. In Charleſ- 
ton and other patts of the ſtate, no perſons attend a funeral any more than 
A wedding,” ubleſs particularly. invited. Wise, punch and all kinds of li- 
quors, tea, coffee, cake, &e. in profuſion, are handed round on theſe ſol- 
emn occafions. In ſhort, one would ſuppoſe that the religious proverb of 
the wiſe than, It is better to go to the houſe of mourning than to the houſe 
of feaſting,” would be unintelligible and wholly inapplicable here, as it 
5 be difficult to diſtingaiſn the houfe of mourniüg from tlie houſe of 
ing. ; | „ | 
21 Mitivaiy STRENGTH.) The militia of this ſtate, in 1791, amounted 
to 24,435, of which number 750 were of the city of Charleſton. About 
to men are kept to guard Fort Johnſon, on James” iſland, at the entrance 
of Charleſton harbour, by which no veſſel can paſs, unleſs the maſter or 
mate make oath that there is no malignant diſtemper on board. The 
militia laws, enacting that every freeman between 16 and 50 years of age 
ſhall be prepared for war, have been but indiſferently obeyed ſince the 
proven, An unuſual degree of military ſpirit, however, 1 25 lately to 
ve ariſen among the citizens of Charleſton. No leſs than eight volun- 
teer uniform companies have lately formed in this city, beſides a troop of 
horſe, and the ancient battalion of artillery. | | 8 
Mod or Levying TaxESs.] The great bulk of the revenue of the 
ſtate is raiſed by a tax on lands and negroes. The lands, for the purpoſe 
of being taxed according to their value, are divided into three grand di- 
Tifions ; the firſt reaches from the foa-coalt to the extent of the flowing of 
he tides; the ſecond, from theſe points to the falls of the rivers; and 
_ thence to the utmoſt verge of the weſtern ſettlement makes the third. 
Theſe grand diviſions, for the ſake of more exactly aſcertaining the value 
of the lands, are ſubdivided into 21 different ſpecies. The moſt valuable 
of which is eſtimated at fix pounds, and the leaſt valuable at oh ſhilag 


| 
\ , 
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per acre. Half per cent. on the value thus eſtimated, is levied from all 
grantef lands in the ſtate; The collection of taxes is not annexed to the 


office of ſheriff, but is committed to particular gentlemen appomted for 
that purpoſe, who are allowed two and a half per Cent. in C arleſton, and 
fire per cent. in the other parts of the ſtate, on all they collect. The 
amount of taxes actually collected in ſpecie, which alone is receiveuble, va- 
ries, according to the exigencies of the ſtate, from £35,000 to £46,000 
currency, dollars at 4/8. For two years paſt abſentees from the tate, 
holding property within it, are double taxed. A clauſe in the law exempts 
thoſe who reſide in any of the United States, young men abroad for edu- 
cation, tilt they arrive at the age of 23, and allows two years to others who 
go for an parpoſe of travelling. Pcs „%% ¾ 
Bax ks.] There ate three banks in this ſtate, all at Charleſton, viz. 
The Branch Bank of the United States the South Carolina Bank, eſ- 
tabliſhed in 1792; and the Union Bank, eſtabliſned in 1796, with a. cap- 
Ital of: 600,060 dollars, divided into 1200 ſhares of 500 dollars each, 
under the management of 13 directors. B 
DamMacr ny THE rare WIE. ] The damages which this ſtate ful 
tained in the late war are thus eſtimated The three entire crops of 1779, 
1780 and 1781, all of which were uſed by the Britiſh—The crop of 1782, 
taken by the Americans —About 25,000 negroes—Many thouſands of 
pounds worth of plate, and houſehold furniture in abundance—The yilla- 
ges of Georgetown and Camden burnt— The loſs to the citizens directly 
by the plunderings and devaſtations of the Britiſh army; and indirect 
by American impreffments, and by the depreciation of the paper currency, 
together with the heavy debt of 1, 200, oool. ſterling, incurred for the ſup- 
port of the war, ir one aggregate view, make the price of independence” 
to South Carolina, exclaſive of the blood of its citizens, upwards of 
J Rerting nh | 
"ECommerce. ] The little attention that has been paid to manufactures, 
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dred miles. From it are annually exported about the value of FWO mil." 
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lions and a half of dollars, in native commodities ; and it fupplies, with: 
imported goods, a. great part of the inhabitants of North Carolina and: 
Georgia; as well as thoſe of South: Carolina. The harbour thereof is. 
open all- the winter, and. its contiguity to the. Weſt India. iſlands gives the 
merchants ſuperior advantages for carrying on. a peculiarly lucrative com- 
meree. A waggon road of fifteen miles. only is all that is-wanted, to 
opem a communication: with. the inhabitants of the Southweſtern Territory 
of the United States. Knoxville, the capital of that territory; is one. 

Hundt ed miles nearer to Charleſton. than to any other conſiderable ſeaport 

town on the Atlantie Ocean. | „„ 

_ Pracrics or Law, Covars, &c. ]. From · the firſt ſetelement of this 
country in 1669, to the year 1769, a ſingle court, called the Court of 
Common Pleas, was thought ſufficient to tranſact the judicial buſineſs of the 
ſtate. This court was invariably. held: at Charleſton, where all the rec- 
ords were kept, and all civil bufineſs tranſacted. . As the province in- 
oteaſed, inconveniences aroſe, and' created yneafineſs among the people. 
Io remedy theſe inconveniences, an act was paſſed in 1769, by which the. 
province was divided into ſeven diſtricts; fince which two have been added. 
The court of common: pleas ( inveſted with tlie powers of the ſame court in: 
England y ſut four times a year in Charleſton- By the above mentioned act, 
. the judges of the court of common pleas were empowered'to fit as judges 
of the court of ſeſſions, inveſted. with the powers of the court of king's 
Bench; in England, in:the criminal jurifdiction:..Fhe act likewiſe directed 

due judges of the courts of common pleas and ſelhons, in Charleſton diſ- 
trict, to divide, and two of the judges-to- proceed on · what is called the 
northern circuit, and the other two on the ſouthern. circuit, diſtributing: 
jjuſtice in their ror. This was to be done twice in the year. This: 
mode of adminiſtering juſtice continue&till 178 when, by the unanimous: 
exertions of the two upper diſtricts, an act was paffed, eftabliſhing county 
courts in alb the counties of the four diſtricts of Camden, Ninety Six, 

Cheraws,. and eee e county courts are empayered to fit 
dur times in a year. Before the eftabliſhment of county courts, the law 
yers all reſided at Charleſton, under the immediate eye of government; 
and the Carolina bar was as pure and genteel as any in the United States. 
Since this eſtabliſhment, la wyers have flocked in from all quarters, and ſet- 
tied in different parts of the country, and lau- ſuits have been multiplied 
beyond all former knowledge. 5 „ 

His rox. J The reformation in France occaſioned a civil war be- 
tween the Proteſtant and Catholic parties in · that kingdom. During theſe. 
domeſtic troubles, Fafper de Coligni, «principal commander of the Proteſt- 
ant army, fitted out two ſhips,. and ſent. them with a colony to America, 
under the command of Jean Ribaud, for the-purpoſe of ſecuring a: retreat 
from proſecution. Ribaud landed at the mouth of what is now called Al- 
bemarle river, in North Carolina. This colony, after enduring incredible 
Hardſhips, were extirpated by the Spaniards: No further attempts were. 
ade to plant a colony in this quarter, till the reign of Charles IT. of Eug- 
End. © Mention is, however, made of Sir Robert Heath's having obtained 
grant of Carolina, from Charles I. in 1630. ; but no ſettlements. were 

made in conſequence of this grant. 1 | 


* "Th 1662, after the reſtoration of Charles IT. Edward, earl of Clarendon, 
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Klatamaha river belonged to South Carolina, granted feveral tracts of 


for the officers and ſoldiers of the late am. 
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A ſecond charter, given tio Years after; enlarged their boundaries, and 


comprehended all that province, territory, &c. extending eaſtward as far 


4s the north end of Currituck inlet, upon a ſtraight line weſterly to Wyon- 
oke creek, which lies within or about latitnde 36 3o'.; and ſo weſt, in 


2 direct line as far as the South Sea; and ſouth and weſtward as far as 


29 north latitude, inclufive, and fo weſt in direct lines to the South 
Sea.“ Of this large territory, the king conſtituted theſe eight perſons ab. 
ſolute lords proprietors—inveſting them with all neceffary powers to ſettle 
and govern the ſame. | : 9 5 


Nothing was ſucceſsfally dove towards the ſettlement of this comttry 


till 2669. At this time; the proprietors; in virtue of their powers} enga· 


* Various eaüfes have rendered it expedient to divide this extenſive territory + 


| In 1728, North Carolina was erected into a feparate province. In 1732, George II. 
granted to certain truſtees therein mentioned, and to their fucceflors, a chartes of 


all that part of Carolina ly ing between the moſt northern ſtream of Savannah riv- 
er, along the ſea- coaſt, to the moſt ſouthern ſtream of Alatamaha river; weſtward. 
from the heads of theſe rivers, refpectively in direct tines to the South Sea, inelu- 


' fively, with all iſlands within 20 leagues of the fame. ' 


II 1762, the governor of South Carolina, conceiving that the lands Iying fouth, of 
aid land. 
fed en- 


pon complaint being made by the government of Georgia, of this ſup 


eroachment᷑ on their territory, his majefty iſſued a proclamation in 1763, annexing to 


Georgia all the lands lying between the rivers Alatamaha and St. Mary's, but 40 
not by this annul the Carolina grants. The boundary line, dividing the two prove 
inces (now ſtates) of South Carolina and Georgia, had long been the fubje& of gan- 
troverſy ; the former claiming the lands lying between the North Carolina line and 
# line to run due weft from the mouth of Tugule aud Keowee rider confequently 


that that ſpot was the head of Savannak tiber; the latter contended; that the 


ſource of Keowee river was to de conſidered as the head of Savannah river, 


For the purpoſe of fettling this controverſy; commiſſioners were ap pointed i 


April, 1787, by the contegding fates, veſted with fall powers te deter the con- 
troverted boundary, which they fixed as follows: D Do 
e The moſt northern branch or ftream of the titer Savainials; from the fes ve 
mouth of fuch ſtream, to the fork ar confluence of the rivers now called Toxulo 


Aud Keowee, and from thenee the moſt northern branch or ſtream of the faid river 


Tugulo, till it interſects the northern boundary line of South Carolina, if the ſaid 
branch of Tuguto extends fb far north, referving il the iſlands in the faid rivers 8a. 


- Vanhah' and Tugulo to Georgia but if the faid branch'or ſtream of Tugulo does nor 


extend to the north boundary line of South Carqlina, then a weft line to the Mflifip- 


pi to be drawn from the head ſpring or ſqurce of the ſaid branch of Tugulo river, 
whick extends to the higheſt northern latitade, Mall forever hereafter form the 


ſeparating limit and boundary between the ſtates of South Carolina and Georgia. 
It is fuppoſed, in the map of this ſtate, that the moſt northern branch of the Tu- 


gulo river interfects the northern daundary of South Carolina, which if it be fact, 
brings the ſtate to a point in latitude 350, and about 30 3% weſt longitude from Phil. 


adelphia; but it is not yet aſcertained whether this will be the cafe. It it ſhall 
be found that the moſt northern ſource of the Tugulo does not extent to latitude 


35, then South Carolina, or the United States by her aflignment, will -clairk a 
trip of country extending from the meridian'weſf to the Miſſiſippi, in breadth from 
the moſt northern ſource of the Tugule to latitude 35%, unleſs the ereaties fublift- 
ing between the United States and the Creek Indians ſhall interfere and bound 
them, as they do Georgia. | | 


It ought to be here noted, that South Carolina, in the 'forementioned: treaty with 
Georgia, gave up a claim which it had till then retaned, to the lands: ſouth of the 
Alatamaha, as a return to Georgia for agreeing that the boundary between the two 


| Rates ſhould be the moſt northern branch of the Tugulo, inſtead of the Keatye, as 


had been originally inſiſted on by the ſtate of Georgia. This confirms to the ſtate of 
South Carolina à very rich track of country, which had been reſerved” by that face. 
Uu2 4 5 
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8. This <ul, conſiſting * 120 3 Was e 
| De in theory, cod never be ſueceſsfully reduced to practice. 
| claſſes of nobility were to be eſtabliſhed, (viz.)- barons, eaſſiques, 
and landgraves. The firſt to poſſeſs twelve the ſecond twenty- four 
the third forty-eight t thouſand acres of land, which was to be 'unalienable. 
In 1669, William Sayle, being appointed firſt governor of this country, 
entbarked with a 1 and ſettled on the neck of land where Charleſtore 
now ſtands. 0 Wir: 
During the eotitiniiance of the pro cietry government, A  petiod of ig 
years (reckoning from 1669 to 1257 the colony was involved in perpe 
val quarrels. Oftentimes they were harraſſed by the Indians —ſometimes 
ed with pirates. frequently avaded by the French and Spaniſh. fleets 
conſtantly uneaſy under their injudicious government and quarrelling 
Wich their governors,” But their moſt bitter diſſenſtons were reſpecting te- 
gion. The Epiſcopalians, being more numerous than the diſſenters, at- 
tempted- to exclude the latter from a ſeat. in the legiſlature. Theſe-at- 
tempts were ſo far fucceeded, as that the church of England, by a major- 
£4 irgof votes, Fn eſtabliſhed by ka, This illiberal act threw the colony 
ind i tmoſt confuſſon, and was followed by a train of evil conſequences, 
which Fored to be the principal cauſe of the revolution which ſoon follow- 
ed; + Notwithſtanding the act eſtabliſhing the church of England was re- 
pealed, tranquillity was not, reſtored 'to the colony. A change of govern- 
dient was generally deſtred by:the coloniſts. | 3 that they were 
pot ſufficiently protected by their proprietary con a 
reyolutiom abqut the year 17 19, and the government 3 regal. 
3 2 I 728, tl the proprietors accepted 2:2,500l. ſterling from the crown, [or 
' their property and juriſdiction, except Lord Granville, who, reſeryed his 
eighth of the property, which has never yet been formally given up. At 
this time the conſtitution was new modelled, and the territory, limited by 
the original chatter, was divided into North and South Carolinas. 
From chis periec the colony beg 5 to flouriſh. _ It was protected by * 
government formed on the plan of the Engliſh conſtitution. Under the 
foſtering care of the mother country, its growth was aſtoniſhingly rapid. 
Between the years 1763 and 1775, the number of inhabitants was more 
than doubled. No one indulged a wiſh, for a change in their bones con- 
ſtitutzon, till the memorable ſtamp act, paſſed i in 1765. | 
ing the vigorous conteſt for independence, this State Was a great 
Lilſerur!” For three years it was the feat of war. I feels and laments 
the loſs of many. reſpectable citizens. "Since the peace, it has emerged 
from that melancholy confuſion! arid poverty, in which it was generally 
involved by the devaſtations of a relentleſs enemy. The inhabitants are 
faſt multip plying by immigrations from the other States. The agricultural 
_ intereſts of che State ate reviving— commerce is fouriſhing—economy 1 is 
becoming more faſhionable—and Kience begins to ſpread. her Jalutary influe: 
ences among the citizens, And, under the operation of the preſent govern- 
ment, this State, from her natural, commercial and agricultural advantages, 
And the abilities of her leading eee ragks among the richeſt and mul 
reſpectable in the Union. 
See Ramſay's Hiſt. Revol. in 8. e and Hiſt. 'of Carolina and 
Georgiay anonymous, ſuppoſed to be "Te N 
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by lands ceded to the United States by South Garolina. 


13 IL. PDrvistons AnD PoevLATION.] That part of the State which 
has been laid out in counties, is divided into two diſtricts, ! and Low wen, 
which are ſubdivided into 20 counties, as follow ,” 
3 Counties. cCbief Towns. 85 Countien Tie 
* Camden, St. patrick 31 ee Ws. 
1 Glynn, 1 19 | n 
8 Liberty dury 4 $2 N F 5 by 
VE 2 | Save NAH 2 Franklin 32 Ee LE 
50 0 lee 008 Ogldthonky" e 
Þ ae. ie ORE 8. 
| Effingham, beberer . Wilkes. i 5 5 8 
A | Scriven, a eee th IO 
. . i PLS > 1 1 
Burke, ; Lov ISVILLE * Columbia, 0 1 yh 4 
N Wayneſboro! 5 „ 
Eichen TIO Ave 


etre the revolution, Georgia, like all the ts Seite Was dif | þ 8 
into pariſhes; but this mode of diviſion is pe aboliſhed, and that of e co n- 


ties has ſacceeded j in its room. 
Facx or ru CounTay.] The eaſtern 
mountains and the ocean, and tlie rivers yarnah. and St. Mary's, a tr 
of country more than 120 miles from Fer to 2 95 and 40 or 50 1. 
and well, is entirely level, without a hill on, ſtone. ne. At the di 
about 40 of 50 miles from the ſea boat, or irh, the lands beg 
be more or leſs unevens The ridges: radu 51 . 1595 above abt 1 25 
5 bills, and the hills ſucceſſively i increaſe in W till they finally terminate 
in mountains. That vaſt chain o 
Katts Kill, near Hudſon's river, in the State of New Vork, known by 
names of the Allegany and Appalachian moungginaggerminate in this State 
about 60 miles ſouth of its northern bod From the foot of this 


part E 4 State, betw en th 


mountain, ſpreads a wide extended plain, of the 


of the ſouth of Europe and the. Eaſt Indies. 5 ht 
 CrimarE, Drs8asts,. &c.] In ſome parts of 55 Stats, at particular - / 
ſeaſons of the year, the climate cannot be e eemed ſalubrious. 
country near the rice ſwamps, bilious complaints and fevers of various-kinds 
are pretty univerſal during the months of July, Avguſt and September, 
4 for this reaſon, are called the fickly months. 


TN 


he diſorders peculiar to this climate ofiginate partly "II the _ 4 


of the water, which, in the Johr country, except. n and about Savann 
and ſome other places, where good ſprings are found, is generally brackiſu; 
and partly from the naxious putrid vapours, which are exhaled from 
3 en dr. putrid: matter in the nee rande Beides, the lo 
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by Eaſt and Weſt Floridas; 5 weſt, by che! * 7 + 5 
*Miftf ippi ; northeaſt and north, by South Carolina, the Tenneſſee State, I 


* mountaing, Which commences with fe 


f Hebel ſail, and in a lati- 
tude and climate well adapted to the cultivation of moſt of the productions 
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In the low:,.. % ; | 


- out} 


continuance of warm weather en a eral relaxation of the nervous 
| ſyſtem; and as a great proportion of the inhabitants haye no neceſſary 
labour to call them to exereiſe, indolence is the natural conſequence ; and 
8 9 amongſt a luxurious people, is ever the parent of diſcaſe, 
quantities of ſpirituous liquors, which are uſed to correct | 
— brackilhael of the water, form a ſpecies of intemperance which too 
often proves ruinous to the eonſtitution. Parents of infirm, fickly habits, 
often, in more ſenſes than one, have children of their own likeneſs. | A. 
conſiderable part of the diſeaſes of the preſent inhabitants may therefore be | 
conſidered as hereditary. | 
Before the ſiekly ſeafon commences, many. of the rich planters of gh 
Rate remove with their families to the ſea iſlands, or ſome elevated heaſthy 
tuation, where they xefide three or four months, for the benefit of the 
freſh air. In the win znd ſpring, pleuriſies, peripneumonies and other 
inflammatory diſorders, vecalioned by ſudden and violent colds, are conſid- | 
. erably common, and frequently fatal. Conſumptions, epilepſies, cancers, 
2 and apoplexies, are not ſo g mmO8g among the inhabitants of the | 
thern as northern climates, _—- 3 5 
The winters in ee a are very mild aud p pleaſant. Snow, 1 is ſeldom 
or never ſeen. . is not frequently — by ſcyere froſts; 
Cattle ſubſiſt web well through the winter, without any other food than 5 
what they obtain in the woods and ſavannas, and are fatter in that ſeaſon 
than in any other. In the hilly country, which begins about 50 and in 
ſome 4 100 miles from the ſea, the air is pure and ſalubrious, and the 
water plenty and good, From Jane to September, the mercury in 
Firtater s thermometer commonly fluctuates from 76® to 90%. In winter, 
from 4 . The moſt prevailing winds are 8. W. and E. —in win⸗ 
ter, N. W. eaſt wind is warmeſt in winter and cooleſt i in ſummer, 


The ſouth wind, in ſummer and fall particularly, i is damp, ſultry, unelaſtic, 


and of courſe unhealthy. Pa | 
In the ſoutheaſt parts af this ſtate, which lie within a few degrees of the 
; : torrid Zope, the atmofpf kept in motion by impreſſions from the trade 
winds. This ſeryes to Miß) ehe air, and render it fit for reſpiration 1 
ſo that it 15 found bo bayg 4 4 Cher advantageous effect on perſons of con · 
ſum ive ha . | 
IVERs.] vannah river "vs this dan em South Carolina” "Fes 
is nearly from northweſt to ſoutheaſt. It is formed principally of 
two branches, the yand Keowee, which ſpring from the mountains, 
and unite under the name's” Sayannah, 15 miles N. W. of the porthern 
boundary of Wilkes county. Tt is Ee for large veſſels 1 A miles 
3 70 Savannah, and for boats of 100 feet keel as far as Auguſta. Abe 
Ting a fall juſt above this place, it is paffable for boats to the mouth of 
"4 Fogeto river. Aﬀer it takes the name Sayannah, at the confluence of 
the. Tugylo and Keowee, it receives a number of trihutary ſtreams, from 
the Georgia fide, the principal -of which is Broad riyer, which riſes in the 
county of Franklin, and runs 8. E. throu gh part of Wilkes county, and 
©  wffigſes with Savannah at the town of Peterfbprg, and might, with a trifling 
gxpenſe, be made boatable 25 or 30 miles through the beſt ſettlements in 
Wilkes county. Tybee bar, at the entrance of Savannah riyer, in hat, 
e 57, has 16 feet water at half tide. ' | | 
b is a ſmall rer, i 
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: Opeechee river, about 18 miles ſouth of the 86 ANN h 
15 . Shad Peng wth it in its ſy ere Alatam: 
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Alatamaha, “ about 60 miles ſouth of Savannah tiver, has its'{Gurce in 
the Cherokee mountains, near the head of Tugulo, the great welt branch 
of Savannah, and, before it leaves the mountains, is joined and augmented. 
„ innumerable rivulets; thence it deſcends through the hilly eountry, with 

its.collateral:bragches, and winds rapidly amongſt the hills wo hundred 
and fifty miles, and then enters the flat, plain.counery,.by the name of the 
Oakmulge; thence meandering 450 miles, it is joined on the eaſt ide by 

the Ocone, which likewiſe heads in the lower ridges of the mountains. 
After this confluence, having now gained a vaſt acquiſition af waters, it 
aſſumes the name of Alatamaha, when it becomes a large majeſtic river, 
ing with gentle windings through a vaſt plain foreft, :near 100 miles, 
and enters the. Atlantic by ſeveral mouths. The · north channel, or entrance, 
glides by the. heights of Darien, on the eaſt bank, about ten miles above 
the bar; and, running from thence with ſeveral turgings, enters the occan 
between Sapello and Wolf iſlands. The ſouth channel, whidh is eſteem» 
ed the largeſt and · deepeſt, after its ſeparation from the north, «deſcends: 
gently, winding by MIntoſti's and Broughton iflands; and laſtly, by the. 
welt coaſt of St. Simon's ifland, enters the ocean, through St. Simon's: 
Sound, between the ſouth end of the.iflantl of that name and the north endl. 
of Jekyl land. On the weft banks of the ſouth channel, ten or twelve 
miles Hove its mouth, and nearly oppoſite Darien, are tobe ſeen the re- 


mains of an ancient fort, or fertificationz it is now a regular tetragon ter-. 


race, about four feet high, with baſtions at each. angle; the. area may con- 
tain about an acre of ground, but the foſſe which-ſurrounded it is nearly 
tlilled up. There are 1 live odks, pines, and other trees, growing upon 
it, and in the old ſelds adjoining. It is ſuꝑpoſed to have been the work of 
the French or Spaniards. A large ſwamp lies betwixt it and the river, 
and a conſiderable creek runs cloſe by the works, and enters the river. 
through the ſwamps, a ſmall diſtance above Broughton fand. About 7e 
or 80 miles above the confluence of the Dakmulge and Ocone, the trading 
path from Auguſta to the -Creek nation croſſes theſe ſine rivers, which 
are there forty miles apart. On the eelt hunky of the Oakmulge, this 
trading road runs nearly two miles through ane Indian helds, which are 
called the Oakmulge fields ; they are the rich low lands of the river. On 
the heights of theſe low grounds are yet viſible monuments or traces of an 
ancient town, ſuch as artificial mounds or terraces, ſquares and banka, 
encircling conſiderable areas. Their old fields and N Ac d 
up and down the river, fifteen or twenty mies from this ite. And, i 
we are to give credit to the account the Crecks give of themſelves, this. 
2 is remarkable for being the firſt town or ſettlement, in which they 
at down, (as they term it) or eſtabliſhed themſelves, after:their emigration 
from the weſt, beyond the Miſſiſippi, their original native country. 


Beſides. theſe, there is Turtle river, Little Sitilla or St. Ille, Great 
Sitilla, Crooked river, and St. Mary's. The latter forms à part of che 
ſouthern boundary of the United States, and has its ſource from a vaſt lake, 
or rather. marſh, called Ouaquaphenogaw, hereafter deſcribed, and flows 
through a vaſt plain and pine foreſt, about 150 miles to the ocean, with 
which it communicates between the points of ia and Talbert's iſlands, 
latitude 30® 44', and is navigable for veſſels of conſiderable burthen for go. 
miles. Its banks afford immenſe quantities of fine timber, ſuited to the 
ee e | Wen 
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Weſt Ingia market. AJong this river, every four or five miles, are bluffs 


Epnvenient for veſſels to haul to and Idee. 
The rivers in che middle and weſtern parts of this ſtate will be noticed 
and deſeribed under the head of Cesrgia II glern Lands, to which the reader 

The bays and lagpons in this ſtate are ſtored with oyſters, and other ſhell 
Sf, crabs, ſhrimps, &c.. . The clams, in particular, are large, their meat 
White, tender, and "delicate. The ſhark and great black ſtingray, are 

inſatiable cannibals, and very troubleſome to the fiſhermen, 
* LAKES AND SWAMPS. ] The lake, or rather marſh, called by ſome Oua- 
quaplicnogaw, and by athers Ekanfanoka, hes between Flint and Oakmulge 
_ Nvers, and is nearly 300 miles in circumference. In wet ſeaſons it appears like 
an inland ſe, and has ſeveral large iſlands of rich land; one of which the preſ- 


ent generation of Creek Indians repreſent as the molt bliſsful ſpot on earth. 
They ſay it is inhabited by a peculiar race of Indians, whoſe women are 
incomparably beautiful,” They tell you alſo that this terreſtrial paradiſe 
has been ſeen by ſome enterprifing hunters, when in ꝓnrſuit of their game, 
who being loſt in inextricable ſwamps and bogs, and on the point of per. 

Ming, were ynexpetiedly relieves by a company of beautiful women, whom 
they call daughters of the Syn, who kindly gave them ſuch proviſions as 
they had with them, conſiſting of fruit and corn cakes, and then enjoined 
them to fly for ſafety to their own country, becauſe their, huſhands were 
fierce men and cruel to'ſtrapgers, They further ſay that theſe hunters 
had a view of their ſettlements, ſituated on the elevated banks of an iſland, 
in à beautiful lake; but that in their endeavours to approach it, they were 
Involved in perpetual labyrinths, and, like enchanted land, ſtill as they- 
- Imagined they had juſt gained it, it ſeemed to fly before them. They de- 
termined at length to quit the deluſive purſuit, and with much difficulty 
effected à retreat. When they reported their adyentures to their country: 
men, the young warriors were inflamed with an irreſiſtible deſire to invade 
aid eb {0 charming à country, but all their attempts had hitherto 
proved fruitleſs, they next being able again to find the ſpot. They tell 

another ſtory concerning his ſequeltercd country, which ſeems not im- 
probable,” which is, that the inhabitants are the poſterity of a fugitive rem- 
nant of the ancient Vamaſes, who eſcaped maſſacre after a bloody and. 
decifive battle between them and the Creeks, {STO is certain, conquered 
aud nearly exterminated that once powerful people) and here found an 
Aylum, remote x . from the fury of their proud conquerors. 

Tze tiyers St. Mary, Sitilla or St. Ille, and the beautiful Little St, Ju- 
. an, which empties ind the Bay of Appalachi at St. Mark's, are faid to, 
f in eo a 
"About 16 miles from the mouth of Bigad riref; on its ſouth Gde, is 
what. js called the Gooſepond, à tract of about 180 acres, covered with liv- 
ing water about two feet deep. It diſcharges into the river, and is fed by 
„ßer Towzs. ] The ſeat of government ig this ſtate, till the year 
179% was AucGusTa.. It is lituated on the ſouthweſt bank of Savannah 

| 00 yards wide, about 144 miles from the ſea, 


eee bout 144 mike 
aud 12 7, by land, northweſt of Savannah. The town, which in 1787 con- 


kel 209 houſes, regularly laid out on a fine Large plain, at the foot of 
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che firſt falls in the river, which in a dry: ſeaſon are 4 or 5 feet in height ; 
and as it enjoys the beſt ſoil, and the advantage of a central ſituation be- 
tween the upper and lewer counties, is riſing aft into importance. In 
1791 it contained about 250 houſes and 1100 inhabitants. It was incor- 
porated in 1790 by an act of the gains 3 and is now under the govern- 
ment of a mayor and aldermen. - The public buildings are a church, court- 
houſe, academy, (in which, in 1791, were between 80 and go ſtudents), 
a ſtone gaol, and a government houſe for the governor and other public of- 
ficers, and three ware houſes capable of containing 10,000 hogſheads of 
bacco. In 1785 there were but five houſes on the ſpot where the town 
.now ſtands. . In 1791 upwards, of 6,000 hogſheads of tobacco were 
inſpected in this town, , _. e ; 
Savax NA, the former capital of Georgia, ſtands on a high fandy bluff, 
on the ſouth fide, of the river of the ſame name, and 17 miles from its 
mouth. The town is regularly built in the form of a parallelogram, and, 
including its ſuburbs, contained, in 1787, 227 dwelling houſes, one Epiſ- 
copal church, a Preſbyterian church, a ſynagogue and court houſe, The 
number of its inhabitants, excluſive of the blacks, amounted, at that time, 
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to about 8 30, 70 of whom were Jews. 5 
In Savannah, and within a circumference of about 10 miles from it, there 
were, in the ſummer of 1787, about 2, 300 inhabitants. Of theſe, 192 
were above 50 years of age, and all in good health. The ages of a lady 
and her ſix children, then living in the town, amounted to 385 years. 
This computation, which was actually made, ſerves to ſhew that Savannah 
is not really ſo unhealthy as has been commonly repreſented. From a 
dill of mortality for 1794 it appears that of 2, 500 inhabitants (the whole 
number in the town of Savannah) 78 died in the courſe of the year, which 
is one to 32 of the Whole number. TTY 
, SUNBURY is a ſea-port town, favoured. with a fafe and very convenient 
harbour. Several ſmall iſlands intervene, and partly obſtruct a direct 
view of the ocean; and, interlocking with each other, render the paſſage 
out to ſea winding, but _not difficult. It js. a very pleaſant, healthy 
town, and is the reſort of the planters from the adjacent places of Midway 
and Newport, during the ſickly months. It was burnt by the Britifh in 
the late war, but has ſince been rebuilt, An academy was eſtabliſhed 
here in 1788, which, unger an able inſtructor, has proved a very uſeful 


* BxoUnswick, in Glynn county, latitude 319 10, is {nated at the mouth 
of Turtle river, at which place this riyer empties itſelf into St. Simon's 
hound. Brunſwick has a ſafe and capacious harbour; and the bar, at the 
entrance into it, has water deep enough for the largeſt veſſel that ſwims. 
The town is regularly laid out, but not yet built. From its advantageous 
fituation, and from the: fertility of the back country, it promiſes to be 
hereafter one of the firlt trading towns in Georgia. 15 


# * 0 4 g 7 Lo * 


FnxkEnk RICA, on the iſland of St. Simon, is nearly in latitude, 319 15. 


py 


Tt is one of the firſt towns built in Georgia, and was founded by General 
Oglethorpe. . The fortreſs was regular and beautiful, conſtructed chiefly 
with brick, aud is uc in ruins. The town..contains. but. few houſes 
| which ſand on an eminence, if conſidered: with regard to the marſhes be- 
eit upon Ac o Alatzmaha, rer, which waſhes. the, welt ſide ot 
ys agrFRabis lang, And forms ahay before thg:toura, affording a dete and 
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ſecure harbour for velſcls of the largeſt burthen, which may lie dlong the 


 WasninGTon, the chief town in the coun 


© % 


Wilkes, is ſituated in 


| f 
latitude 33 22, about 50 miles weftw ard of Auguſta. It had, in 1788. 


a court houſe, gaol, 34 dwelling houſes, and an academy, whoſe funds 


amounted to about 800l. ſterling, and the number of ſtudents to between 


50 ane-70 This place is relonted 10 for health, by invalids from the 
lower country. eee eee | 18 2 pd | 


The town of Lovis II U, the preſentſeat of government, is ſituated on 
the bank of Ogeechee river, about 70 miles from its mouth. The convel- 


tion for the reviſal of the Conſtitution fat here in May, 1795. Here the 
degiſlature have fince held their ſeſſions, and here the public records (ſuch as 
a l legiflature did not order to be burnt) are kept. 

Sort, PRODUCTIONS, &c. ] The ſoil and its fertility are various, accord- 
ing to ſituation and different improvement. "The iflands on the ſea board, 
in their natural ſtate, are covered with a plentiful growth of pine, oak, hic- 


cory, live oak, (an uncommonly hatd- and very valuable wood). and ſome * 


red cedar. The ſoil is a mixture of ſand and black mould, making what 


is commonly called a grey ſoil. A conſiderable part of it, particularly that 


whereon grow the © „hiccory, and live oak, is very rich, and yields, on 
cultivation, good crops of indigo, cotton, cofn and potatoes. Theſe iſlands 
are ſurrounded by navigable creeks, between which aud the main land is 2 
large extent of {alt marſh, fronting the whole State, not lefs;.6n an average, 


than 4 or 5 miles in breadth, interſected with creeks in various directions, 


admitting, through the whole, an inland navigation, between the iflands and 
main land, from the northeaſt to the ſoutheaſt corners of the State. The 


_ eaſt fides of theſe iſlands. are, for the moſt part, clean, hard, ſandy beaches, 


expoſed to the waſh of the ocean. Between theſe Wands are the entrances 


of the rivers from the iiterior conntry, winding through the low falt marih- 
Es, and delivering their waters into the ſounds, which form capacious har- 


Hours of from three to eight miles over, and which communicate with 
each other by parallel ſak creeks. The principal ifands are Skidaway, 
Ng . = abaw, St. Catharine's, Sapelo, Frederica, Jekyl, Cumberland 
and Amel „ VVV 
Tue foil of the main land, adjoining the marſhes and creeks, is nearly 
of the ſame quality with that of the iflands; except that which borders 
on thoſe rivers and creeks which ſtretch far back into the country. On 
theſe, immediately after you leave the ſalts, begin the valuable rice ſwam; 


- >» 


which, on cultivation, afford the preſent principal ſtaple of commerce. The 
molt of the rice lands lie on rivers, which as far as the tide flows, are call- 


ed tide lands; or on creeks and particatar branches of water, flowing in 
ſome deeper or lower parts of the lands, which are called inland ſwamps, 
ant extend back in the country from 15 10 2 5 miles, beyond which very 


üittle rice is planted, though it will grow exceedingly- well, as experiment 


has proved, 120 miles back from the fea. The intermediate lands, between 
theſe creeks and rivers, are of an inferior quality, being of à grey foil, cov- 
ered chiefly with pine, and a fort of wild graſs and fmall reeds, which af- 


ford a large range of feeding ground for ſtock, both ſummer and winter. 


Here and there are interſperſed oak and hiccory ridges, which ate of 
better ſoil, and produce good crops of corn and indigo, but theſe are vi 
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ers, and for an hundred miles in à Girect line from the fra, continue a 


breadth from 2 to 3 or 4 miles, and wherever, in that diſtance, you find a 
piece of high land that extends to the bank of the river on one fide, you 
may expect to find the low or ſwamp ground proportionably wide on the 


oppoſite ſide of the river. This ſeems to be an invariable rule till you come 
to that part here the river cuts the mountains. „„ 

The ſoil between the rivers, aſter you leave the ſea board and the edge 
of the ſwamps, at the diſtance of 20 or 30 miles, changes from a grey to a 


red colour, on which grows 17 of oak and hiccory, with a conſid- 
0 


erable intermixture of pine. In ſome places it is. gravelly, but fertile, and 
fo continues for a nancy of miles, gradually deepening the reddiſh colour 
of the earth, till it changes into what is called the Mulatto ſoil, conſiſting 
of a black mould and red earth. 'The compoſition is darker or lighter 


according as there is a larger or ſmaller portion of the black or red earth 
in it. The mulatto lands are generally ſtrong, and yield large crops of 


wheat, tobacco, cora, &c. To this kind of land ſucceeds by turns a ſoil 


nearly black and very rich, on which grow large quantities of black walnut, 
mulberry, &e. This ſucceſſion of different ſoils continues uniform and 
regular, though there are ſome large veins of all the different ſoils inter- 


mixed ; and what is more remarkable, this ſucceſſion, in the order men- 
tioned, ſtretches acroſs this Rate nearly parallel with the ſea-coaft, and 
extends through the ſeveral ſtates, nearly in the ſame direction, to the 


| banks of Hudſon's river. In this ſtate are produced, by culture, rice, 


Indigo, cotton, ſilk, (though not in large quantities) Indian corn, potatoes, 

1 &c. Rice, at preſent, is the ſtaple commodity z 

and as proportion only of the rice ground is under cultivation, the 
. i 4 in fi 


be much 1 than at preſent. But the 


rapid increaſe of the inhabitants, chiefly 


immigrations, whoſe attention 


is turned to the raiſing of tobacco, and the vaſt extent of land, with a 


richneſs of foi} ſuited to the culture of that plant, renders it probable, that 


tobacco will ſhortly become the ſtaple of this ſtate. Cotton was formerly 


llanted only by the poorer. claſs of people, and that only for family uſe. 
hey planted of two kinds, the annual and the Weſt Indian; the former 
is low and planted every year. The balls of this are 2 large, and che 
phlox long, ſtrong, and perfectly white. The latter is a tall perennial plant, 
e ſtalk — bade ſeveral of which riſe up from the root for ſev- 


eral years ſucceſſively, the ſtems of the former year being killed by the win 


ter froſts. The balls of Weſt India cotton are not quite as large as 
the other, but the phlox or wool is long, extremely fine, ſilky and white. 
A plantation of this kind will laſt ſeveral years, with moderate labour and 


care. The culture of cotton is now much more attended to ſeveral indi- 


go planters have converted their plantations into cotton fields. A. new 


ſpecies of cotton is about to be introduced into this ſtate, the ſeed of 


which was lately brought by Captain Joſiah Roberts from the ifſand of 
Waitahoo, one of the Marqueſas in the South Pacific Ocean, and ſent to 
a gentleman in Georgia "ts member of the Hiſtorical Society in Boſton. 


This cotton is of a very line texture, and grows on all the iflands of that 


claſter called the Marqueſas. It is expected that it will prove a conſider- 
able acquiſition to the ſouthern ſtates. 19 7 a | 5 


A Georgia correſpondent with the Hiſtorical Society diſtinguiſhes the _ 


cotton now raiſed in Georgia into two kinds, the green and the black ſeed ; 
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which ſuch immenſe quantities are conſumed” in the 
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| ay on the ſea iſlands, and lands of the ſame kind adjacent, and was 
rought about the year 1788, from the Bahamas. There is now a 


4 4 * 1. ; LTP 4 4 dd „ $.3 4 yy 4 M46 . 4 * 
Froſpect,“ he obſeryes, © that in à few years the ſtates of South Carolina 


and Georgia may be able to raiſe more chan ten millions of pounds of cot- 


8 81. 1 A e I VI, +4 344 gg* & Wy £% C4358 1 * . i F- « 445 1 
ton annually for exportation.“ The tobacco lands are e vally well adapt- 
ed to wheat, which may hereafter make an important 5 of commerce. 


» 


On the dry plains, grow large crops of ſweet eg which are found 
1! 


' is made, by diſtilla- 


Fs 


to afford a wholcſome nouriſhment,.and' from w 
tion, a kind of whiſky, tolerably good, but inferior to that made of rye. 
Tt is by properly macerating and, waſhing this root chat a ſediment, or 
{tarch is made, which has obtained the name of lag, and anſwers all the 
purpoſes of the India ſage. _ Or on Ol i AM mt ods 


3 r l i en s 2: 
oſt of the tropical fruits would flouriſh in this ſtate with proper atten- 
tion. The. rice plant has been' tranſplanted, And alle . | 
in the United States, was 
about ue Fe: 


. 


introduced into Georgia, by Mr. Samuel Bowen, 


from India. The ſeed was diſſemi 8 1 | 8. 
from Indi The ſeed was difleminated, and the Plant N En Vith- 


out cultivation, in molt. of the fenced lots in Sapannah. 1 
1 0 . I K T0 BANS 17 e v4 £54 ES ii. lie ow 

From many conſiderations we may perh ps venture to predict, that 
bk SS « 8 r » . ö . & & ©, 1 3 1 of #54 * 1a „ 
the ſouthweſtern part of the ſtate, and the parts of, Eaſt and Weſt -Flor- 
2 n adjoining, will, in dome future time, become the vineyard 
e n r ener eee 

REMARKABLE SPRING] In the county of W es, WI Nt amile.and 


: y 4 , 


8 from 


are incruſted with a ſubſtance as white as 8 t is ſaid to be a ſoye⸗ 
a inn ne 07 £37 . 2 45.4 & þ4 

| A conſumptions, g its; 0 

[Ain Fes hayinge jn the ſage, of tev, minutes, 
arank FO. quarts, Of thE WRIT, PENISREne = MOMENSY CU, and. w 
then thrown, into a. perſpiration, which, in a few _hourg, left him entirely 
free from pain, and in perfe& health. 
f p YT . WELD abt: 5 „„ ne 5 1 
This ſpring, ſituated in a fine healthy part of the gere in the ne hour. 


of oyſter ſhells in the vicinity of Auguſta, 90 miles from the ſea, already 


of Wilkes only exported in 1788 about 2 
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he value, in ſterling money, of the expotts of Georgia, in the year 


1755, was L<15,744—in 1772, C. 121, 677, ſterling money. In the 
year 1791, 491,250 doliars—in 1795, 695,985 dollars. e 


In 1755, 9 Tquare-rigged veſſels, and 43 floops, together making 1,899 


tons; cleared out of Georgia, and in 1772, 84 {quare-rigged veſſels, ank 


133 floops, whoſe tonnage was 11, 246. 
In return for the enumerated exports are imported Weſt India goods, 
teas, wines, various articles of clothing, and dry goods of all kinds. From 
the northern ſtates, cheeſe, fiſh, potatoes, apples, cyder, and ſhoes. The 
imports and exports of this ftate are principally to and from Savannah, 
which has a fine harbour, and is a place where the principal commercial 
bufinefs of the ſtate is tranſacted, The trade with tle Indians in furs and 
ſkins was very conſiderable before the war, but has fince been interrupted 
by the wars in which they have been involved. The manufaQures of this 
225 have hitherto been very inconfiderable, if we except indigo, ſilk, and 
90. . N | 


The manner in which the indigo is cultivated and manufactured is as 


follows. The ground, which mutt be a ſtrong rich foil, is thrown into 
beds of 7 or 8 feet wide, after having been made very mellow, and 
is then raked till it is fully pulverized. The ſeed is then how in April, 
m rows at ſuch a diftance as conveniently to admit of hoeing between them. 
In July the firſt crop is fit to cut, being commonly two and a half feet 
high. It is then thrown into vats, conſtrued for the purpoſe, and ſteep- 
ed about 30 hours ; after which, the liquor is drawn off into other vats, 
where it is beat, as they call it, by which means it is thrown into much 

ſuch a ſtate of agitation as cream is by churning. © Aſter this proceſs, lime 
water is put into the liquor, which cauſes the particles of indigo to ſettle 
at the bottom. The Itquor is then drawn off, and the fediment, which is 
the indigo, is taken out and ſpread on cloths, and partly dried; it is then 
put into boxes and preſſed, and while it is yet ſoft, cut into ſquare pieces, 
which are thrown into the fun to dry, and then put up in cafſes for the 
market. They have commonly three cuttings a ſeaſon. A middling crop 


for zo acres is 1, 300 pounds. 


„ 


The culture of filk and the manufacture of ſago are at preſent but little 


attended to. The people in the lower part of this ſtate manufacture none 
of their own clothing for themfelves or their negroes. For almoſt ev 
article of their wearing apparel, as well as for their huſbandry tools, they 
depend on their merchants, who import them from Great Britain and the 
northern ſtates. In the upper parts of the country, however, the inhabit- 

ants manufacture the chief part of their clothing from cotton, hemp, and 
flax. . F 5 1 2 5 ; Ng ; LS regen * a 
Porr Arion, CHARAeTER, } According to the cenfus of 1790, 
Ax Manners. the number of inhabitants in this ſtate 
was at that period 82, 548, of whom 29,264 were ſſayes. The increaſe, 
by immigrations and otherwiſe has been very conſiderable ſince. 


No general character will apply to the inhabitants at large. ColleQed 
from different parts of the world, as intereſt, neceſſity or inclination led 


them, their character and manners muſt of courſe partake of all the varie- 


ties which diſtinguiſh the ſeveral ſtates and kingdoms from whence they 


came.. There is ſo little uniformity, that it is difficult to trace any gov- 
erning principles among them. An averſion to labour is too predominant, 
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ewing. in part to the relaxing heat of the climate, and partly to the want 
of neceſſity to excite induſtry. - An open and friendly hoſpitality, partic- 

ularly to ſtrangers, is an ornamental characteriſtic of a great part of this 
people. Their political character, as a ſtate, has been tarniſhed and diſ- 
_ graced bythe unprecedented proceedings of their legiſlature, relative to the 

tale of a part of their Weſtern Territory. The probability is, however, 

that hel diſgraceful proceedings are not approved of by the State in 
of Their diverſions are various. With ſome, dancing is a favourite amuſe- 
ment. Others take a fancied pleaſure at the gaming table, which, bowev- 
er, frequently terminates in the ruin of their happineſs, fortunes and conſti- 
tutions. In the upper counties, horſe-racing and cock-fighting prevail, two 
cruel diverſions, imported from Virginia and the Carolinas, from whence 
' thoſe who practiſe them principally migrated. - But the moft rational and 

- univerſal amuſement is hunting; and for this Georgia is particularly welf 
calculated, as the woods abound with plenty of deer, racoons, rabbits, wild 
turkies, and other game; at the ſame time, the woods are fo thin and free 


$, 


from obſtructions, that one way generally ride Ralf ſpeed in chafe without 
danger. In this amuſement, pleaſure and profit are blended. The exer- 
ciſe, more than any other, contributes to health, fits for aftivity in buſi- 
neſs, and expertneſs in war; the game alſo affords them a palatable food; 
and the ſkins a profitable article of commerce. ' _ 5 
_ Rericion.} The aan of this ſtate; 2 c the Chriſtian 
religion, are of the Preſbyterian, Epiſcopaliar, Baptiſt and Methodiſt de- 
nominations. The two Fo are much the moſt numerous. They have 
but few#regular miniſters among tiiem. V 
Cons riruriox.] The prefent conſtitution of the ſtate of Georgia 
was adopted and ratified by a convention of delegades from the people, on 
the 6th of May, 1789. It is formed upon a plan fimilar to the federal 
conſtitution of the United States. All legiſlative power is veſted it two 
diſtinct branches, a ſenate and houſe uf repreſentatives, both choſen by the 
le at large, and ſtyled the General Aſſembly. The members of the 
TG are choſen for the term of three years; the houſe of repreſenta- 
tires are choſen annually. The ſenate has the ſole power of trying all im- 
peachments, and the houſe of repreſentatives of impeaching. No money 
is drawn out of the treaſury but in conſequence of appropriations made by 
law. No clergyman, of any denotnination, is permitted to be chofen. a 
member of the legiſlature. The executive power is veſted in the hands 
| of a governor, who holds his office during two years: He is choſen by 
the legiſlature, and muſt have been 12 years a citizen of the United States, 
and fix years an inhabitant of Georgia. He mult be 30 years of age, and 
_ - poſſeſs 500 acres of land, or other property to the amount of 1, 000l. ſter- 
| | 3k | He has a negative on all laws, unlefs they are afterwards re-paſſed 
by.two-thirds of each branch of the legiſlature.. In caſe of diſagreement 
between the ſenate and houſe of repreſentatives, in reſpect to adjournment, 
the governor may adjourn them to ſuch time as he thinks proper. He 
| ſhall receive, at ſtated times, a compenſation for his ſervices, which ſhall = 
neither be increaſed. nor diminiſhed during the period for which he is 
elected; neither can he receive, during that period, any other emolument 
from the United States, or any of them, or from any foreign power. 
He is commander in chief in and over the ſtate, and of the 5 The 


\ 


8 


electors of the members of both branches of the legiſlature muſt be citizens 
of the ſtate, 21 years of age, have paid taxes for the year preceding the - 
election, and have reſided fix months within the county. All elections 


muſt be by ballot, and all appointments. of ſtate officers by the legiſlature ; 
except miktnia officers, and fecretaries of the governor, who are appointed 


dy the governor alone. But the general affembly may veſt the power of 


appointing inferior officers, in the governor, or the courts of juſtice. Free- 
dom of the and trial by jury fall remain inviolate, and all perſons 
ſhall be entitled to the writ of habeas corpus. All perfons ſhill have the 
free exercife of religion, without being obliged to contribute to the ſupport. 
ef any religious profeſſion but their own. Eſtates ſhall not be entailed ; 
and when a perſon. dies inteftate, leaving a wife and children, the wife 
halt have a chiles hare,, or her dower at her option; if there be no wife, 
the effate mall be equally divided among the children and their legal rep- 
reſentatives of the firlt „ rehet n e 

A ſuperior court is to be holdem in each county, twice in every year, in 
which ſhall be tried all caufes civil and criminal; except fuch as may be 
fulzedt to the federal court, and fuch as may by law be referred to inferior 


4 


tion; and alk cauſes ſhalf be tried in the county where the defendant re- 


Juriſdictions. Caurts-merchant ſhall be held, ſubjeC to legiſfative regula- 
fides ; except is cafes of real eſtate, which ſhall be tried in the county 


where fuch eſtate lies, and in crimioat caſes, which ſhall be tried in tho 
county where the crime has been committed. The judges of the ſupreme 


court, and the atrorney. general ſhall have a falary eſtabliſhed by law ; and: | 


hold their commiſſions for three years. : 
The fenate confilts of one member. from each 


28, muſt have been nine years a citizen of the United States, and three 
years a citizen of Georgia. He muff poſſefs, in his own right, 250 acres. 
of land, and property to the amount of 250l. A member of the houſe 
of repreſentatives muſt be 21 years of age. He muſt have been ſeven: 


years a citizen of the United States, and two years an inhabitant of Geor— 


gia, Ne mult poſſeſs 200 acres of land, or other property to the amount 
of B5ok One- chird of the members of each — 
neſs. Elections are by ballot. OL 


tricts, called the upper and lower eireuit; and there are only two judges- 
appointed to fit im the ſuperior court. One rides the lower, and the oth- 
er the upper circuit, both commencing at the fame time; fo that there is- 
only one judge upon the bench in the triaFof the moſt important cauſes, 
unleſs 2 a. junction happens at the ſeat of government, at 
the concluſion of the circuits. | 85 5 | EN | 
ä inveſteck with: limited chancery powers, and can hold 


of Engliſh rules. 


All ions in the county courts are commebced by a ſmple petition, 


county, and the houſe of 
reprefentatives of 34 members. A ſenator muſt have attained the age of 


may proceed to buſi— 
ADMINISTRATION: or JUSTICE]. This Nate is divided into two dif- | 
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A writ iſſues from the clerk's office, which brings the defendant befors 
the court, and, in due time, the merits of the caſe are inveſtigated and 
determined by a jury. The county courts have no juriſdiction of crimina? 
cauſes, which can be tried only in the fuperior court: © Beſides theſe, there 
is the ſheriff's court, and courts held by the juſtices of the peace, in every 
part of che ftate CE 
Sera or Literature. ] The literature of this ſtate, which is yet 

in its infancy; is commencing on a plan which affords the moft flattering 


I 


proſpects. It ſeems to have been the defign of the legiffatüre of this ſtate,” 


as far as poſſible, to unite their literary concerns, and provide for them in 


common, that the whole might feel the benefit, and no part be neglected or 


left a prey to party rage, een. prejudices and comentions, and conſe- 
quently ignorance, their inſeparable attendant. For this purpoſe, the lit- 
erature of this ſtate, like its policy, appears to be conſidered as one object 
and in the ſame manner ſubject to common and general regulations for the 
good of the whole. The charter containing their preſent fyſtem of edu- 
cation, was paſſed in the year 1785. A college, with ample and liberal 
endowments, is inſtituted in Louifrille, a high and healthy part of the 
country, near the centre of the ſtate. There is alſo proviſion made for 
the inſtitution of an academy in each county in the ſtate, to be ſupported 
from the ſame funds, and conſidered as parts and members of the fame in- 
ſtitution, under the general ſuperintendence and direction of a preſident and 
board of truſtees, appointed, for their literary accoempliſhments, from the 
different parts of the ſtate inveſted with the cuſtomary powers of corpora- 
tions. The inſtitution thus compoſed, is denoniinated *The" Univerty 
- That this body of literati, to whom is entruſted the directio of the gen- 
eral literature of the ſtate, may not be ſo detached and independent'as not 
to poſſeſs the confidence of the ſtate 3 and in order to ſecure the attention 
and patronage of the principal officers of government, che goyernor and 
council, the ſpeaker of the houſe of aſſembly, and the chief juſtice of the 
ſtate, are affociated with the board of truſtees, in ſome of the great and 
preſident, fettling the property, and inſtituting academies. - Thus aſſocia- 
ted, they are denominated © The Senate of the Univerſity,“ and are to 
pon te ſta I, annual meeting, at which the governor of the ſtate pre- 
The ſenate appoint a board ef commiſſioners” in each county, for the 


more folemn duties of their office, ſuch as making the laws, - my RY 
Thus 110 


particular management and direction of the academy, and the other fchiools 


in each county, who are to receive their inſtructions from, and are account- 
able to the ſenate, The rector of each academy is an officer of the univer- 
ſity, to be appointed by the preſident, with the advice of the truſtees, and 
commiſſioned under the public ſeal, and is to attend with tlie other officers 
at the annual meeting of the ſenate, to deliberate on the general intereſts 

of literature, and to determine on the courſe of inſtruction for the year, 
throughout the univerſity. The preſident has the general charge and over- 
fight of the whole, and is from time to time to viſit them, to examine inte 


} ir j . and performances. 1 #3 bv 


The funds for the ſupport of their inſtitution are prineipally in lands, 


_ arfiountivg in the whole to about fifty thouſand acres, a great part of which 
is of the beſt quality, and at preſent very valuable. There are alſo nearly 
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gx thouſand pounds ſterling in bonds, houſes and town lots in the town of 
Auguſta. Other public property to the amount of £1,000 in each coun- 


, has been ſet apart for the purpoſes of building and furniſhing their re- 
eQive academies. This property has been brought into uſeful operation 


in ſeveral of the counties, and the time is faſt approaching when its bene- 
ficial effects will appear in thoſe more recent and unimproved. The funds 
originally deſigned to ſupport the literary orphan-houſe, founded by tlie 


Rey. George Whitefield, are chiefly in rice plantations and negroes, and 


have been in a very unproductive ſituation; but the legiſlature, in 1792, 
on the demiſe of the counteſs of Huntingdon, to whom Mr. Whiteſield 


bequeathed this property, as truſtee, paſſed a law veſting it in 13 commiſ- | 


ſioners, with, independent powers, to carry the original intention of Mr. 
Whitefield into execution ; and, in compliment to the counteſs, the ſem- 
mary is ſtyled Huntingdon College. The funds are now in a productive 
ſtate z and the commiſſioners are paying off the debts contracted by former 
Agents, and by the clergy whom the counteſs ſeat from 1 in whoſe 
hands the inſtitution was going faſt to ruin. 

Ixpraxs. The Muſkogee or Creek Indians habe the middle parts 
of this ſtate, and are the moſt numerous tribe of Indians of any within the 
limits of the United States. Their whole number, ſome years ſince, was 
17,280, of which 5,860 were fighting men. They are compoſed of va- 
rious tribes, who, after bloody wars, thought it good policy to unite and 


ſupport themſelves againſt the Chactaws, &c. They conſiſt of the Appa- 
lachies, Alibamas, Abecas, Cawittaws, Cooſas, Conſhacks, Cooſactees, 


Chacſihoomas, Natchez, Oconies, Oakmulgies, Okohoys, Pa!kanas, Taen- 
ſas, Talepooſas, Weetumkas, and ſome others. Their union has rendered 
them victorious over the Chacta ws, and formidable to all the nations around 
them. They are a well made, expert, hardy, ſagacious, politic people, 
extremely jealous of their rights, and averſe to parting with their lands. 
They have abundance of tame cattle and ſwine, turkies, ducks,' and other 


poultry ; they cultivate tobacco, rice, Indian corn; potatoes, beans, peas, | 


cabbage, melons, and have plenty of peaches, plums, grapes; ſtrawberries, 
and other fruits. They are faithful friends, but inveterate enemies—hoſ 
pitable to ſtrangers, and honeſt and fair in their dealings,” No nation has 
a more contemptible opinion of the white men's faith in general than theſe 


people, yet they place great confidence in the United States, and 'with to. 


agree with them upon a permanent boundary, over Which the e 
ſtates ſhall not treſpaſs. _ Ir 


The' country "which they claim is bounded nottbwind by about She 34th . 


degree of latitude; and extends from the Tombeckbee, or Mobille rer; 


to the Atlantic Ocean, though they have ceded a part of this tract on the 


ſea-coalt, by different treaties, to the ſtate of Georgia. Their principal 
towns lie in latitude 32% and longitude 11% 20 from Philadelphia. They 
are ſettled in a billy but not mountainous country. The ſoil is fruitful in 
a high degree, and well watered, ene in crceks: and: rivulets, from 
whence they are called the Creek {ndians.* | 

3 


* The late General MiGilivhur, FA c<lahroted chief 51 the Sa waz a half 


blooded Indian, his mother being a Woman of high rank in the Creek nation. He 


was ſo highly eſteemed among them, that they, in à formal manner; elected bim 
their nr and en * with N en He d (ſeveral. fiſters 
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The Chactaws, or flat heads, inhabit a very fine and extenſive trad of hil- 


ly country, with large and fertile plains intervening, between the Alibama 
and Miſhſippi rivers, in the weſtern part of this ſtate. This nation had, 
not many years ago, 43 towns and villages, in three diviſions, containing 
12,123 ſouls, of which 4,041 were fighting men. 5 
The Chickaſaws are ſettled on the head branches of the Tombeckbee, 
Mobille and Yazoo rivers, in the northweſt corner of the ſtate. Their 
country is an extenſive plain, tolerably well watered from fprings, and of 
a pretty good ſoil. They have ſeven towns, the central one of which is 
in latitude 34 237 and longitude 14 3o' weſt: The number of ſouls 
in this nation have been formerly reckoned at 1725, of which 575 were 
fighting men. 2 FCC 5 
HisToxy.] The fettlement of a colony between the rivers Savan- 
nah and Alatamaha, was meditated in England in 1732, for the accom- 
modation of poor people in Great Britain and Ireland, and for the further 
ſecurity of Carolina. Private compaſſion and public fpirit conſpired to 
promote the benevolent deſign. . Humane and opulent men ſuggeſted a 
plan of tranfporting a number of indigent families to this part of Ameri- 
Ca, free of expenſe. For this purpoſe, they applied to the King, George 
I. and obtained from him letters patent, bearing date June 9th, 1732, 
for legally carrying into execution what they generouſly projected. They 
called the new province GeorG4, in honour of the King, who encour- 


aged the plan. A corporation, conſiſting of 21 perſons, was conſtituted 


by che name of the truſtees, for fettling and eſtabliſhing the colony of 


| Georgia ; which was ſeparated from Carolina by the riyer Savannah. The 


truſtees having firſt ſet an example themſelves, by largely contributing to the 


- ſcheme, undertook alfo to folicit benefactions from others, and to apply the 


money towards clothing, arming, purchaſing utenſils for cultivation, and 
tranſporting ſuch poor people as thould conſent to go over and begin 2 


' ſettlement. They did not confine their charitable views to the ſubjects of 


Britain alone, but wiſely opened a door for the indigent and oppreſſed 
Proteſtants of other nations. To prevent a mifapplication of the money, 
it was depoſited in the bank of England. ek ; . 
About the middle of July, 1732, the truſtees for Georgia held their 
firſt meeting, and chofe Lord Percival preſident of the corporation, and 
ordered a common ſeal to be made. In November following, 116 ſet- 
tlers embarked for Georgia, to be conveyed thither free of expenſe, fur- 
niſhed with every thing requiſite for building and for eultivating the ſoil, 
James Oglethorpe, one of the truſtees, and an active promoter of the ſet- 


' tlement, embarked as the head and director of theſe ſettlers. They arri- 
ved at Charleſton early im the next year, where they met a friendly re- 
ception from the governor and council. Mr. Oglethorpe, accompanied 


William Bull, ſhortly after his arrival, viſited Georgia, and after re- 
connoitering the country, marked the ſpot on which Savannak now ſtands, 
as the fitteſt;to begin a ſettlement. Here they accordingly 3 


married to leading men among the Creeks. This gentleman would gladly have re- 


malned d citizen of the United States; but having ſerved under the Britiſh during 


the late war, his property in Georgia, which was conſiderable, was confiſcated. 


This" cireumftance induced him to retire among his friends, the Creeks, and he 
naine d, MIL Ries death, an active and zealous partizan in their intereſts and 
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built a ſmall fort, and a number of ſmall: huts for their defence and ac- 
commodation. Such of the ſettlers as were able to bear arms, were em- 
bodied, and well appointed with officers, arms and ammunition. A. trea- 
ty of friendſhip was concluded between the ſettlers and their neighbours, . 
and the Creek Indians; and every thing wore the aſpect of peace and fu- 


ture proſperity. 


In the mean time, the truſtees of Georgia had been employed in framin 
a plan of ſettlement, and eſtabliſhing ſuch public regulations as they fadged 


moſt proper for anſwering the great end of the corporation. In the gen- 


eral plan they conſidered each inhabitant both as a planter and a ſoldier, 
who muſt be provided with arms and ammunition for defence, as well as 


with tools and utenſils for cultivation. As the ſtrength of the province 
| Was the object in view, they agreed to eſtabliſh ſuch tenures for holding lands 


in it as they judged moſt favourable for a military eſtabliſhment. Each 
tract of land granted was conſidered as a military fief, for which the poſ- 
ſeſſor was to appear in arms, and take the field, when called upon for the 
public defence. To prevent large tracts from falling, in proceſs of time, 
to one perſon, they agreed to grant their lands in tail male in preference to 
tail general. On the termination of the eſtate in tail male, the lands were 
to revert to the truſt ; and ſuch lands thus reverting were to be granted 
again to ſuch perſons as the common council of the truſt ſhould judge moſt 
advantageous for the colony; only the truſtees in ſuch a caſe were to pay 
ſpecial regard to the daughters of er nome as had made improvements 
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cious to health, and ruinous to the infant ſettlement. A free trade with 
Indians was a thing that might have a tendency to involve the people in 
quarrels and troubles with the powerful ſavages, and expoſe them to dun- 
ger and deſtruction. Such were, probably, the motives which induced 
thoſe humane and generous. perſons to impoſe ſuch fooliſh and ridiculous 
reſtrictions on their colony. For, by granting their ſmall eſtates in tail 
male, they drove the fettlers from Georgia, who: foon found that abun- 
dance of lands could be obtained in America upon a larger ſcale, and on 
much better terms. By the prohibition. of negroes, they rendered it im- 
racticable in fuch a climate to make any impreſſion on the thick foreſts, 
eee being utterly unqualified for the heavy taſk. ' By their diſ- 
couraging a trade with the Weſt Indies, they deprived the coloniſts of an 
excellent and convenient market for their lumber, of which they had abun- 
dance on their lands. The truſtees, like other diſtant legiſtators, who fra- 
med their regulations. upon principles of fpeculation, were liable to many 
errors and miſtakes; and, however good their deſign, their rules were 
found improper and impracticable. The Carolinians plainly perceived 
that they would prove inſurmountable obſtacles to the progreſs and proſ- 
perity of tke colony, and therefore, from motives of pity, began to invite. 
the poor Georgians to come over Savannah river, and ſettle in Carolina, 
being convinced that they could never ſucceed under ſuch impolitic and 
oppreflive.reſtriftions. d . . 
Beſides the large ſums of money which the truſtees had expended. for 
the ſettlement of Georgia, the parliament had alſo granted during the two 
laſt years 36, oool. towards carrying into execution the humane purpoſe 
of the corporation. But after the repreſentation and memorial from the 
legiſlature of Carolina zeached Britain, the nation conſidered Georgia to 
be of the utmoſt importance to the Britiſh ſettlements in America, and be- 
gan to make ſtill more vigorous: efforts for its fpeedy population. The 
firſt embarkationsof poor people from England, being collected from towns 
and cities, were found equally idle and eee of ſociety abroad, 
as they had been at home. An hardy and bold race of men, inured to ru- 
ral labour and fatigue, they were ee would be much better adapted 
both for cultivation and defence. To find men poſſeſſed of theſe qualifica- , 
tions, they turned their eyes to Germany and the Highlands of Scotland, 


and reſolved to ſend over a number of Scotch and German labourers to 


their infant province. When they publiſhed: their terms at Inverneſs, an 
Rundred and thirty Highlanders immediately accepted them, and were 
tranſported to Georgia. A townſhip on the river Alatamaha, which was. 
conſidered as the boundary between the Britiſn and Spaniſh territories, 
was allotted: for the Highlanders, in which dangergus ſituation they ſet- 
tled, and built a town, which they called New Inrerneſs. About the 
fame time, an hundred and ſeventy Germans embarked with Fames Ogle- 
thorpe, and were fixed in another quarter; ſo that, in the fpace of three 
years, Georgia received: above four hundred Britiſh: ſubjects, and about 


nan hundred aud ſeventy foreigners, : Arfterwards, ſeveral adventurers, both 


tom Scotland and: Germany, followed. their countrymen, and added fur- 
ther ſtrength tai the proxinęe, and the truſtees flattered: themſel vs wath-the 
N. ſoon 3£01Ng: teim a/promuſung-condition.; 24 2 ge zune: ; 

+ -Lheir hopes however, were; vain» Their inudicious regulations and 
ceftriftions——the wars in which they were involved with the Spahiarda and 
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money was expended in erecting proper N 


| 5 attend. to its exports, in the foregoing table. . 
During the late w Georgia was, oyerrun, by the Britiſh, troops, and 
the inhabitants were obliged to flee into the neighbouring ſtates for ſafety. 


e 10ers 


 Indians—anl the frequent inſurrections among themſelves, threw the col- 


ony into a ſtate of confuſion and wretchedneſs too great for human na- 


ture to endure. Their opprefled ſituation was repreſented to the truſtees 


by repeated complaints; till at length, finding that the province languiſh- 


ed under their care, and weary with the complaints of the people, they, 


in the year 1752, furrendered their charter to the king, and it was made 
4 royal government. In conſequence of which, his majeſty appointed 
John Reynolds, an officer of the navy, governor of the province, and a 
legiflature, fimilar to that of the other royal governments in America, was 


_ (eſtabliſhed in it. Great had been the expenſe which the mother coun- 


wy" had already incurred, beſides private benefactions, for ſupporting this 
colony; and ſmall had been the returns yet made by it. The veſtiges of 


Eultivation wereTearcely perceptible in the foreſts, and in England all com- 


merce with it was neglected and deſpiſed. At this time, the whole annu- 
x cor Api of Georgia did not amount to 10,000). ſterling. "Though the 
peop e were now fayoured with the ſame'liberties and privileges enjoyed 
y. their teighbonrs undet the royal care, yet ſeveral years more elapſed 
before the value of the lands in Georgia was known, and that ſpirit of in- 
duſtry broke out in it, which afterwards diffuſed its happy influence over 
the Cub. 1 75 N W474 I a FP 
La the year 1740, the Rev. George Whitekeld founded an orphan 
houſe academy in Georgia, about 1 2 miles from Savannah. For the ſup- 
Port of this, in his itinerations, he collected large ſums of money from all de- 


— Hominatidns of Chriſtians, both in England and America. A part of this 


ney was eXpenc s to accommodate the 
ſtadents, and a part in ſupporting them. In 1768, it was propoſed that 
the orphzn houſe ſhould be erected into a college. Whereupon Mr. 


» 


Whitefield appffed te the crown for a charter,” 


diſpute,” the affair of à charter was given up, and Mr. Whitefield made his 


alignment vf the örphan Houſe" in truſt to the Counteſs of Huntingdon' as 
Before mentioned. Mr. Whitefield died at Newbury Port, in New Eng- 
land, September Zorh, 1770, in the 56th-year of his age, and was buried, 
undler tie Preſbyterian church in that place. 


Soon after his death, à chärter was granted to his inſtitution in Geor- 


Ea, and thè Rer. Mr.: Perey was appointed preſident of che college. Mr. 


- 


Percy accordingly came over to execute his office, but unfortunately, on 
the goth of 'Miy; 1775, the orphan houfe building caught fire, and was 
eptirely conſumed, except the two wings, which are {till remaining. 
From the*time Georgia became 4 royal government, in 1752, till the 


peace of Paris, in 1763, ſhe ſtruggled under many difficulties, arifing from 


Wright.” To fogm 2 judginent of the rapid, growth o 


— 


| uring the late war, 


The ſufferings. and, loſſes of her citizens were as great, in proportion to 
their, numbers and wealth, as in any of the ſtates. | 


Since the concluſion of the wary population, agriculture, and commerce 


ave increaſed with great rapidity; but theſe have been retarded" by the 
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In conſequence of ſome 


1e Want of credit from friends, and the frequent moleſtations of enemies. 

The good effects of the peace were ſenſihly felt in the province of. Georgia. 

From this time it began to flouriſh, under the e care of Governor 
the colony, we peed. * 
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wars and diſputes with the Creek Indians, who have made frequent, though 
perhaps not in. all inſtances unprovoked, attacks upon the frontier inhab- 
itants. On the 13th of Auguſt, 1790, a treaty of peace and friendſhip 
was concluded, ratified and confirmed, between the United States and 
the head warriors of the Creek nation of Indians. Since that time, im- 
migrations. have been frequent, and the ſtate is faſt increaſing in wealth, 
population, and every kind of improvement. Wilkes county, which, in 
1782, was little better than a wilderneſs, contained in 1790, when the 
cenſus of the United States was taken, thirty-one thouſand” and five hun- 


? - 


dred perſons. _ 


This State, by an Act of their legiſlature, paſſed in the beginning of 1795, 

ſold to certain Companies about 22 million acres of its Weftern Territory, 
ſo called, and the purchaſe money, amounting to 500,000 dollars, was 

paid into the ſtate treaſury, agreeably to the terms of the act. This land 
was ſoon after ſold at an advanced price, by the original purchaſers, ta 
various gentlemen, principally 'in the middle and eaſtern States. 


Ihe fale of this Territory excited a warm and violent oppoſition 
in Georgia. On the ground of bribery, corruption and unconſtitutionality 
in the ſale, a determination was formed by a powerful party, to ſet aſide 
and annul, at the ſucceedipg ſeſſion of the legiſlature, the doings of the 
former legiſlature, ſo far as they related to the ſale of the ſaid Territory. 
Efforts were accordingly made, and with ſucceſs, to obtain a legiſlature 
ſuited to the accompliſhment of their deſigns. The conſequence was, that 
the legiſlature, in their ſeſſion in the beginning of 1796, declared the afore- 
ſaid law, authorizing and ſanctioning the ſale of the Weſtern Territory, to 
be unconſtitutional and void, and ordered it to be formally -burat, together 
with all records, &c. which related to that buſineſs. © 
_ Theſe proceedings were attended and followed, as may well be ſup- 
poſed, with molt difagreeable and tumultuary effects. The original pux- 
Chaſers of theſe lands, the then holders, and all thoſe who had been inter- 
mediately concerned, who had by this time become a numerous and re- 
ſpectable body, ſcattered through the United States, were, for the moment, 
_ thrown into an unpleaſant dilemma, and for a time this buſineſs was the 
general topic of conyerſation. The ferment has ſince ſubſided. The pur- 
chaſers ſeem to be generally ſatisſied, that the proceedings of the legiſlature 
cannot affect their title, and that it is good againſt all claims on the part 

of Georgia, What will be the iſſue of this buſineſs, we pretend not to 

predict. 5 J . — „ 
The hiſtory of this State and the Carolinas has been written by the 
Solo TTT ( ( to nt 
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OT CH Ls ory 11, ; mn jo api er 
_ GEORGIA WESTERN TERRITORY. + 
EIS Country, of which about 22,000,000 acres have been ſold 
by the Rate ef Georgia to ſeveral companies, having become an ob- 
ze& of ſpeculation and much public attention, the following detached 
1 of its rivers, ſoil, productions, adyantages, &c. will not, it 
is preſumed, be ynacceptable.* . TTl'bis 
The information is derived principally from a pamphlet, publithed in 1784, by 
Thomas Hutchins, Geographer to the United States, entitled “ An Hiſtorical Nats. 
| rative aud Topographical Deſcription of Louiſiana and Weſt Florida,“ conpretiend- 
5 3ng Feat part; of dhe country aboye alluded ih. e | * : a : . I-14 72:7 k 
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Fhis country, a principal part of which belongs to, and is inhabited 
by, the Creek, Chactaw, Chickaſaw and Cherokee nations of Indians, 
is waſhed by the Miſſiſippi river on the weſt, and may be conſidered 
is extending eaſtward as far as the Appalachicola and Flint rivers. 
It is interſected by a great number of rivers, which run in every di- 
rection; the principal are the following, viz. Yazoo, and Looſa Chitto, 
which empty into the Miſſiſippi; Pearl, Paſcagoula, Mobille, Alibama, 
Tombeckbee, Eſcambia, and Chatta Hatcha, which fall into the Gulf 
of Mexico ; the Tennefſee Bend, with Chuccamaga river, which falls 
into it from the ſoutheaſt, water its northern part. ; 
The Miſſiſippi, the free navigation of which is granted to the 
United States by the late treaty with Spain, empties, by ſeveral 
mouths of different depths, from 9g to 16 feet, into the Gulf of Mex- 
ieo. The bars at the mouths of this river frequently ſhift ; after 
paſſing them into the river, there is from three to ten fathoms of water, 
as far as the ſouthweſt paſs ; and thence to the Miſſouri, a diſtance of 
1142 computed miles, from 12, 15, 20, and 3ofathoms is the general 
In aſcending the. Miſſiſippi there are extenſive natural meadows, 
With a proſpe& of the Gulf of Mexico on each fide, the diſtance of 
2 miles, to a place called Detour-aux-Plaquemines, in Weſt Florida. 
Thence 20 miles to the ſettlements, the banks are low and marſhy, 
generally overflowed and covered with thick wood, palmetto buſhes, - 
Kc. apparently impenetrable by man or beaſt. Thence to Detour- 
des-Anglois, at the bend of the river, the banks of the river are well 
inhabited; as alſo from hence to New Orleans 18 miles, which diſ- 
tance: there is a good road for carriages. Veſſels paſs from the 
mouth of this river to New Orleans 105 miles, in ſeven or eight days, 
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tommonly:; ſometimes in three or four. 
From New Orleans, which is the capital of Louiſiana, there is an 
eaſy communication with Weſt Florida by Bayouk Creek, which is 
a water of lake Ponchartrain, navigable for veſſels drawing four feet 
water, ſix miles up from the lake, to a landing place two miles from 
New Orleans. For nearly 50 miles, as you proceed up the river, 
both its banks are ſettled and highly cultivated, in part by emigrants 
from Germany, who furniſhi the market with indigo of a ſuperior 
quality, cotton, rice, beans, myrtle wax, and lumber. In 1762, ſome 
rich planters attempted the cultivation of canes and the making of 
ſugar, and erected mills for the purpoſe. The ſugar which they 
made was of an excellent quality, and ſame of the crops were large; 
but ſome winters proving ſo ſevere as to kill the canes, no dependence. | 
can be placed on the culture of that article. 0 ooo 
Ihe ſettlements of the: Acadians, which were begun in the year 
1763, extend on both fides « f the river, from the 'Germans to'the 


river Ibberville, which is 99 miles above New Orleans, and 270 from 


- 


5 Penſacola, by way of lake Ponchartrain and Mauſepas. 


4 ” 


At Point Coupee, 35. miles. above. the Ibberville, are ſettlements 
extending 20 miles on the weſt ſide of the river, which, 30 years ago, 
had 2,000 white inhabitants, and 4;000. ſlaves, who were employed in 
the cultivation of tobacco, indigo, Indian corn, &c. for the New Or- 
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leans market, which they furniſhed 410 with Pocher; and baton 
of ſquared timber, ſtaves, &c, 

Mr. Hatchins, from his perſonal knwwl2dge; $eltridis the country . 
on both tides of the Miſſiſippi, between the latitudes gu" and 31% 
Wrong on Georgia,/as follows : 

Although this country might produce all the valuable avticles 
phiſecit in 1 parts of the globe, ſituated in the ſame latitudes, yet 


the inhabitants principally cultivate indigo, rice, tobaceo, Indian corn, 
and ſome wheat; and they raiſe large ſtocks of black cattle, horſes, 


_ mules, hogs, ſheep- and poultry. The ſheep is ſaid to he the ſweeteſt 


vuitton in the world. The black cattle, when fat enougli for ſale, 
which they commonly are the year round, are driven acroſs the coun- 
3 to New Orleans, where there is always a good market. . 
This country is principally timbered with all the different Mode ef 
Sanz but moſtly with live oak of the largeſt and beſt quality, uncom- 
monly. large cypreſs, black walnut, hickory, white alh; cherry, plum, 
poplar trees, and grape vines; here is found alſo a great variety of 


ſhrubs and medicinal roots. The lands bordering the rivers and lakes 


are generally well wöoded, but at à ſmall diſtance from them are 
very extenſive natural meadows, or ſavannas, of the moſt luxuriant 
ſoil, compoſed of a black mould about one and a half feet deep, very 
looſe and rich, occaſioned, in part, by the frequent burning of the 
ſavannas; ; +; Wal the black mould is a ſtiff clay of different col- 
urs. It is ſaid, this clay, after being expoſed ſome time to the ſun, 
becomes ſo hard that it is difficult eitber to break or bend, but when 


wet by a light ſhower of rain, it ſlackens in the ſame manner as lime 


does when expoſed to moiſture, and becomes Iooſe and and moulders 
away; after which it is found excellent for vegetation: 

This country being ſituated between the latitudes of 300 and 317 
north, the climate is of, courſe;very mild and temperate; white froſts, 
and ſometimes thin 1 ice have been pete ed here; but W is very 
uncomm. on. 

As the Mihgppi ill be the great outlet "IE 5 produce of the 
weſtern. parts of Georgia, and the new ſtates north of it, it was 
thought the foregoing deſcription of it from its mouth upwards, and 
of the ſettlements on its banks, in. Eaſt Florida and Lowmſiana, would 
be uſeful in een the real ee of che 'Grorgia rs 


| Territory. 


After paſſing. the. yy degree of meth: latlinds from Eaſt Florida 
into Georgia, you enter what is called the Natchez Country, bordering 
on the Miſſiſippi. Fort Roſailie, i in this e is in latitude gu? 
40', 243 miles above New Orleans, Wes 4a, | 
be ſoil pf this country is ſuperior to any of the lands on the 
borders of 'theiriver MiGkbppi, for the production of many articles, 
Its ſituation being higher, affords a greater variety of foil, and is in 


a more favourable climate for the growth of wheat, ry barley, oats, 


Sec. than the country lower down,' and nearer to the ſea. The ſoil 


alſo produces, in equal abundance, Indian corn, rice, bemp, flax, in- 


digo, cotton, pot: herbs, pulſe of every kind, and paſturage; and the 


tobacco made here is eſteemed preferable to any eultiyated i in other 


N 15 America. Hops How wild all kinds of European | are ar. 
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ride to. great perfection, and no part of the known world is more fa- 
vourable for the raiſing of every kind of ſtock. The climate is heal- 
thy and temperate; the country delightful and well watered ; and 
the proſpet is beautiful and extenſive, variegated by many inequali- 
ties and fine meadows, ſeparated by innumerable copſes, the trees of 
which are of different kinds, but moſtly of walnut and oak. The ri- 
ſing grounds, which are clothed with graſs and other herbs of the 
fineſt verdure, are properly diſpoſed for the culture of vines; the 


mulberry trees are very numerous, and the winters ſufficiently mod- 


erate for the breed of ſilk worms. Clay of different colours, fit for 
glaſs works and pottery, is found here in great abundance; and alſo 
a variety of ſtately timber fit for houſe and ſhip building, &c. The 
elevated, open, and airy ſituation of this country renders it leſs liable 
to fevers and agues (the only diſorders ever known in its neighbour- 
Hood) than ſome other parts bordering on the Miſſiſippi, where the 


want of ſufficient deſcent to convey the waters off occaſions numbers 


of ſtagnant ponds, whoſe exhalations infect the air. 


This country was once famous for its inhabitants, who from their 


** — 


great numbers, and the ſtate of ſociety they lived in, were conſidered as 
the moſt civilized Indians on the continent of America. Nothing 
now remains of this nation but their name, by which their country con. 


tinues t6 be called. The diſtrict of the Natchez, as well as all along 5 


the eaſtern bank of the Miſſiſippi to the river Ibberville, was ſettling 
very faſt by daily emigrations. from the northern ſtates, till the cap- 
ture of the Britiſh troops on the Miſſiſippi, 1779, put an entire ſtop to 
it. „ „ EO ON In J ES oh a 42 TRE © gs. = i * af 3 


ſeems to be of the nature of lime-ſtone. The land near the river is 
much broken and yery kigh, with a good ſoil, and ſeveral plantations 


218 52 wards A 
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From the Petit Goufre to Stoney Rüver, is 44 miles. From the 


mouth to what is called the fork of this river, is computed to be 21 
miles. In this diſtance there are ſeveral quarries of ſtone, and the 
land has a clay ſoil, with gravel on the ſurface of the ground. On the 


North ſide of this river the land, in er is low and rich; that on 


- "the ſouth ſide is much higher, but broken into hills and vales ; but 
here the low lands are not often overflowed; both ſides are ſhaded 


with a variety of uſeful: timber. At the fork; the river parts almoſt 


at right angles, and the lands between, and on each ſide of theni, are 


aid to be clay and mar] ſoil, not ſo uneven ag the lands on this river 
? y / 4 as OP. ds 185 ͤͤ (X KK N 8. : 


*1 


lower down. 2 ee ot N 
From Stoney River fo Louſa Chitto, is 10 miles. This river, at 
the mouth, is about 30 yards wide, but within, from 30 to 50 yards, 
and is ſaid to be navigable for canoes 30 or 40 leagues. About a 
mile and a half up this river, the high lands are cloſe on the right and 


are much broken. A mile and à half further; the high lands appear 


again on the right, where there are ſeveral ſprings of water, but none 
as yet have been diſcovered , on the left. At about eight miles fur- 
ther, the high lands are near the river, on the left, and appear to be the 
ſame range that comes from the Yazoo cliffs. At fix miles _ 
f og og Pn Os 


\ 


75 From fort Roſailie to the Petit Goufre is 314 miles. There 1 
firm rock on the eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſippi for near a mile, which 
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the high lands are near the river on both ſides, and continue for two. 
or three miles, but broken and full of ſprings of water. This land 
on the left was choſen by General Putnam, Captain Enos, Mr. -Ly- 

man-and other New. England adventurers, as a proper place for a 
town; and, by order of the governor and council of Weſt Florida in 
1773, it was reſerved for the capital. The country round is very fit 
for ſettlements. ©; For four or five miles above this place, on both ſideg 
of the river, the land is rich, and not ſo much drowned, nor ſo une - 
ven, as ſome parts lower down. About ſix miles and a "half further, 
there is a rapid water, ſtones. and gravel bottom 160 yards in length 

and in one place a firm rock almoſt acroſs the river, and as much of 
it bare, when the water is at a moderate height, as confines the ſtream | 


to nearly 20 feet; and the channel is about four feet deep. 


From the Louſa Chitto to the Yazoo cliffs is 39 miles and three. 
quarters. From this cliff the high lands lie northeaſtward and ſouth- 


- Joutheaſtward, bearing off from the river, full of cane and rich ſoil, 


even on the very higheſt ridges. Juſt at the ſouth end of the cliffs, 
the bank is low, Where the water of the Miſſiſippi, when high, flows 
back and runs between the bank and high land, which ranges nearly 
northerly and. ſouth-ſoutheaſterly to the Louſa Chitto, ae 
much wet ground, cypreſs ſwamp and ſtagnant ponds, 
From the Cliffs, is ſeven miles and a half to the river Yazoo. | 
The mouth of this river is upwards of 100 yards in width, and was 
found by Mr. Gauld to be in lat. 32% 374 and by Mr. Eurcel in 32⸗ 


28% north. The water of the Miſſifippi, hen the river is high, runs 


up the Yazoo ſeveral miles, and empties itſelf again by a number of 
channels, which direct their courſe acroſy the country, and fall in 


above the Walnut hills. The Vazoo runs from the northeaſt and 


glides through a healthy, fertile and Pleaſant country, greatly reſem- 
bling that about the | Natchez, particularly in the luxuriancy and. di- 
verſity of its ſoil, variety of. timber, temperature of climate, and de- 
1ightful” ſituation. It 18 remarkably well watered by ſprings and 
brooks,; many. of the latter afford convenient. ſeats for mills. Fur - 
thet up this river the canes are leſs frequent and ſmaller 1 in ſize, and | 
at the diſtance of 20 miles there are ſcarcely any. Here the country 
is clear of inder · wood, and well watered, and the ſoil very rich, which 
continues to the Chacta and Chiekaſaw towns. The former is ſitu- 

atod on the eaſtern branch of the Yazoo, an hundred miles from the : 
mouth of that river, and conſiſts nearly of 140 warriors:“ the towas 

of the latter are about 15 miles weſt of the northweſt branch 150 
miles from the Miſſiſippi. They can raiſe upwards of 500 warriors. 
The above branches unite 50 miles from the Miſſiſippi, following the 
eourſe of the river; the navigation to their junction, commonly called 
the fork, is practicable with very large boats in the ſpring ſeaſon, 
and with b ones a conſiderable way further, with the interruption 


of but one fall, where they are obliged to make a- ſhort portage, 20 


miles up the northweſt branch, and 70 miles from the Miſſiſippi. The 
country in which the Chacta and Chickaſaw towns are ſituated, is ſaid to 
be as healchy as any part of this continent, the natires ſcarcely ever being Y 
_ ea 17 Rep RP pg Re pgnz 
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mer approaches, leſt they might partake of the fevers that ſometimes viſit 
the low ſwampy lands bordering upon that river. Wheat, it is ſaid, yields 
better at the Yazoo than at the Natchez, owing probably to its more north- 
ern ſituation, .. One very conſiderable advantage will attend the ſettlers on 
the river Yazoo, which thoſe at the Natchez will be deprived of, without 
going to a great expenſe ; I mean the building with win there being 
great plenty near the Yazoo, but none has yet been diſcovered nearer to 
the Natchez than the Petit Goufre, or little Whirlpool, a diſtance of 31 
miles and a half. Between this place and the Balize there is not a ſtone to 
be ſeen any where near the river. Though the quantity of good land 
on the Miſſiſi ppi and its branches, from the bay of Mexico to the riv- 
er Ohio, a diſtance of nearly one thouſand miles, is vaſtly great, and 
the conveniences attending it; ſo likewiſe we may eſteem that in the 
. ee of the Natchez, and of the river Yazoo, the flower of 
About a mile and a half up the Yazoo river, on the north ſide, there 
is a large creek, which communicates with the Miſſiſippi above the riv- 
er St. Francis, about 100 leagues higher up, by the courſe of the riv- 
er. It paſſes through ſeveral lakes by the way. At the diſtance of 
twelve miles from the mouth of the river Yazoo, on the ſouth fide, 
are the Yazoo hills. 'There is a cliff of ſolid rock at the landing place, 
on which are a variety of broken pieces of ſea ſhells, and ſome entire. 
Four miles further up is the place called the Ball Ground, near which 
a church, fort St. Peter, and a French ſettlement; formerly ſtood. 
They were deſtroyed hy the Yazoo Indians in 1729. That nation is 
gow.catirely extne, - e = YM 
Pearl river riſes in the Chataw country, and is navigable upwards 
of 150 miles. It has ſeven feet water at its entrance, and deep water 
afterwards... In 1769, there were ſome ſettlements on this river, in 
which were raiſed. tobacco, indigo, cotton, rice, Indian corn, and 
various ſorts of vegetables. The land produces many kinds of tim- 
ber fit for pipe and hogſhead ſtaves, maſts, yards, and all kinds of 
plank for ſhip,buildjng. fey; | 


Paſcagouli river empties into the Gulf of Mexico by ſeveral mouths, 
which together occupy a ſpace of three or four miles, which is one 
continued bed of oyſter ſhells, with very ſhoal water. The weſtern- 
moſt branch has four feet water, and is the deepeſt. ' After crofling 
the bar, there is from three to ſix fathoms water for a great diſtance, 
and the river is ſaid to be navigable more than 150 miles. The foil 
on this river, like that on all the others that paſs through Georgia 
into the Gulf of Mexico, grows better as you advance to its ſource. 
75 But the principal river in the territory of which we are now ſpeak» 
ing is the Mobille, including its branches. On the bar at the en- 
trance of the Bay of Mobille, there is only about 15 or 16 feet water; 
| two-thirds of the way through the Bay, towards the town of Mobille, 
there. is from two to three fathoms; and the deepeſt. water to be de- 
pended on in the upper part of the Bay is only 10 or 12 feet, and in 
many places not ſo much. Large veſſels cannot go within 7 miles of 
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The Bay of Mobille terminates a little to the ee ee of 
the town; in a number of marſhes and lagoons: 1 which ſubject the 
people to fevers and agues in the hot ſeaſon. 
Ihe river of Mobille, as you defcend it, divides into two HOW Pe 
branches, about 40 miles above the town; one of which, called the 
Tanſa, falls into the eaſt part of the bay; che other empties itſelf 
cloſe by the town, where it has a bir öf ſeven feet; bat there is a 
branch a little to the eaſtward: of this, called Spaniſh river, where 
there is a channel of 9 or 10 feet, when the water is high but this 
Joins Mobille river about two leagues above the town. | 
Two or three leagues above the Tanſa branch, the Alibama river 
falls into Mobille river, after running from the northeaſt a Lourfe 
of about 130 miles; "that i is from Alibama fort, {it tuated at the cön- 
fuence of the. Couſſa or Coofa, and Talpauſe or Talipocfa, both very. 
conſiderable rivers; on which and their branches are, the chief tet 
Uements of the upper Creek Indians. e eee PENS OE 
The French fort at Alibama was evacnated 1763, and has not 
ſince been garriſoned. Above the confluence of Alibama and Mo 
dille, the latter is called the Tombeckbee river, from the fort of Tom: 
bdeckbee ſituated on the welt ſide of 1 it, about 96 leagues above the town 
of Mobille. The ſource of this* river Is reckoned to be about 46 
Leagues higher up, in the country: of the Chickaſaws. The fort of 
TFombeckbee was taken poſſeſſion Bor by the Engliftz, but abandoned 
again in 1767, by order of the commandant of Penſacola,” The river 
5s navigable for floops and ſehooners about 35 leagues above the town 
of Mobille, The banks, where low, are partly overflowed in the rainy 
ſeaſons; which. adds greatly to the foil, and | adapts” it particularly to 
the cultivation ef rice. The ſides of the rer are covered in many 
places with large canes, ſo thick: that" they are almoſt 'impenetrable'; 
there is alfo pleaty of remarkable large red and white cedar, cypreſs, 
elm, aſh, hickory and various kinds of oak. Several people have 
ſettled on this river, who find the ſoil to aniſwer beyond expectationi. 
The lands near the mouth of the Mobille river Are generally owe 
as you proceed upwards, the land grows higher, and may with great 
propriety be divided into three ſtages. Firſt, Iow rice ands, | on of 


near the banks of the river, of a moſt excellent” quality. Secondly, _— 


what are called by the people of the coutitry ſecond low 'grounds, or 
level flat eane lands, about four or five Feet higher than the low rice 
lands. And,; thirdly, the high! upland or open comntry, Fhe fit ſt or 
low lands extend about an Half er three-quarters | of à milé from the 
river, and may almolt every her eaſily drained and turned into 
moſt excellent rice fields, and are ea pable of being laid under water 
at almoſt all ſeaſons of the year.” They are a deep black mud or flime, 
which have in a ſucceſſion ol time en accumulated, or formed by the” 
overflowing of the river. . 

The ſecond low grounds being, f in general, red by a re — 
riũng of about 4 or 5 feet higher than the low lands, appears to have 
been originally the edge of the river.” This ſetond*claſs or kind of 
land is in general extremely rich and covered with large timber and 
chick ſtrong canes, extending in width upon an average three-quarters 
of a mile, and in lo a n level. It i is excellent for * kinds 
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of grain; and- well calculated for: the; culture of indigo, hemp, flax 
or tobacco. '- 

At the extremit ty. of theſs frond: grounds, you come to has 3 is 
called che high or uplands, which is covered with pine, oak and 
hickory, and other kinds of large timber. The ſoil is of a good qual, 
ity, but much inferior to the ſecond or low land, It anlwers well 
for raiſing Indian corn, potatoes, and every thing ele that delights 
in a dry foil. Fürther out in the country again, on the weſt fide of 
this river, you come to a pine barren, with extenſtve reed ſwamps 
and natural meadows. or ſavannas, which afford excellent ranges for 
innumerable herds of caitle. 

On the eaſt of the river Mobille, roads the river Abbas 14 
dne entire extended rich cane dae net inferior perhaps to any in 
America. 

Whenever portages are "made bebsweeß the Mobille and Tenneſſee 
river; or their branches, which are probably but a few miles aparty 
the Mobille will be the firlt river for commerce (the Miſſiſippi ex- 
cepted) in this part of the world, as it affords the thortelt and moſt 
direct communication to the ſea.” 

The river Eſcambia is the moſt conſiderable that falls i into the Bay 
of Penſacola. There is a ſhoal near the entrance of this river, and 
veſſels that draw more than five or fix feet water cannot be carried 
into it; even through the deepeſt channel ; but there are from 2 to 4 


fathoms after wards. Mr. Hutchins aſcended this river upwards of 80 


miles, where, from the depth of water, it appeared to be navigable 
for pettiaugers many miles further. This river has a very winding 
courſe. * The lands in general, on each fide of the river, are rick 
low or ſwamp, admĩr̃ably adapted for the culture of rice or corn, as 
may fuit the: planter beſt ; and what gives theſe low lands a ſuperior- 
ity over many others, is che great number of rivulets that fall into 
this river from the high circumjacent country, which may cafilx be 
led over any part of, or almoſt all the rice lands, at any ſeaſon of the 
year whatever. Near the mouth of this river are a great number of 
Hands, ſome of very conſiderable extent, and not inferior for rice to 
any in America. The ſettlements made by Meſſrs. Tait and Mitchell, 
Capt. Johnſon, Mr. M*Kinnon and ſome others, are very evident proofs 
of this affertion, who, in the courſe of two years from their firſt ſettle- 
ment, had nearly cleared all the expenſes they had been at in making 
very conſiderable eſtabliſhments ; and I am well aſſured would en- 
tirely Rave done it in another years had not the Spaniards taken poſ- 
&eflion of the country. | 

The Chatta Hatcha or Pea river, which alſo heads in the Georgia 
-Wellern Territory, empties from the N. E. into Roſe Bay, which 
is 30 miles long and from 4. to 6 broad. The bar at che entrance 


into the bay has only 7 or 8 feet water at deepeſt ; but, after croſſing 


the bar, has 16 or 1) feet. The mouths of the river (for almoſt al 
the ſouthern rivers have ſeveral mouths) are ſo ſhoak that only a ſmalt 


boat or canoe can paſs them. Mr. Hutchins aſcended this river 


about 5 miles, and nn _ its. banks very weck W thoſe 
: of. Eſcambia.., 1 | 2 89 x 
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518 SPANISH DOMINIONsS: 
| The northern parts of this Territory are watered by the Tenneſſee; 


which has a circuitous courſe of many miles through the northern 


_ of Georgia, and the Hiwaſſee and Chiccamaiiga rivers, which fall 
nto the Tenneſſee from the ſontheaſt, Travellers ſpeak of the lands 
on theſe waters in terms of the higheſt commendation. The Chic- 
camauga' mingles its waters with the Tenneſſee near what is called 
The Whitl, and on its banks ſtand the Chiccamauga Indian towns. 
Its head branches are not far from the waters of Mobille river. | 
The mouth of the Hiwaſſee is 66 miles above the Whirl, A branch 


of the Hiwaſſee, called Amoia, almoſt interlocks a branch of the 
Mobille. The pottage between them is ſhort, and the road all the 


diſtance firm and level. ans 5 8 
In reſpect to the Indian who inhabit this Territory, a pretty full 


account of them has been given, under that head, in the foregoing 


account of Georgia. 


Spaniſh Dominions. 


_- EAST ans WEST FLORIDA: 

_ Greateſt len „„ TOR PEN bt or” 
Medium breadth 1 2 OY 1 5%and 1 2 W. lon. from Philadelphid. 
5 „ © JI OUNDED. north, by Georgia ; eaſt, by the 
 Bovnpanis. ] B Atlantic ocean; ſouth, by the Gulf of Mexico; 


4 


weſt, by the Miſfiſippi; lying in the form of an Z. 


Bays, Rivers, Lax ES and SRI Gs.] The Bay of Efpiritu Sancto 


is ſituated on the weſt coaſt of the province of Eaſt Florida; in 27 deg. 
of north latitude. It has a good harbour; but the land all about that coaſt 
is very low, and cannot be ſeen from a ſhip's deck when in ſeven fathoms 


water. Several low ſandy iſlands and marſhes, covered with mangrove 


buſhes, lie before the main land. Here is the greateſt quantity of fiſh in 
the fummer time imaginable, which may be caught with a ſeine, enough to 
load a ſhip, (if the climate would admit of curing them) even in a few days. 
* Here is ſtone proper for building, on this coaſt. Alſo great plenty of 
deer, and ſome wild cattle. But the main land near the coaſt is in general 
ſandy and barren, and is intermixed in many places with vallies capable 
of improvement for ſtock of all ſorts. The bay and iſlands before the 
main land abound with fiſh and various ſorts of wild fowl. | 


Among the rivers that fall into the Atlantic, St. John's and In- 


dian rivers are the principal. St. John's river riſes in or near a ay. 
ſwamp, in the heart of Eaſt Florida, and purſues à northern courſe, 
in a broad, navigable ſtream, which, in ſeveral places, ſpreads into 


broad bays or lakes. Lake George, Which is only a dilatation of 


the river, is a beautiful piece of water, generally about 15 miles 
oral. 


broad, and from 15 to 20 feet deep. It is ornamented with ſev- 


* 
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tral charming iſlands, one of which is a mere orange grove, interſperſed 


with magnolias and palm trees. Near Long Lake, which is 4 miles long 
and 2 wide, and communicates with St. John's river by a {mall creek, is a 


vaſt fountain of warm, or rather hot, mineral water, iſſuing from a high bank 
on the river; It boils up with great force, forming immediately a vaſt 
_ circular baſon, capacious enough for ſeyera}- ſhallops to ride in, and runs 
with rapidity into the river, three or four hundred yards diſtance. The 
Water is perfectly clear ; and the prodigious number and variety of fiſh in it, 
though many feet deep, appear as plainly as though lying on a table before 
your eyes. The water has a diſagreeable taſte, and ſmells like bilge water. 
his river enters into the Atlantic, north of St. Auguſtine. | 


Indian river riſes a ſhort diſtance from the ſea-coaſt, and runs from 


wary to ſouth, forming @ kind of inland paſſage for many miles along the 
. ©, Seguana, Apalachicola, Chatakatchi, Eſcambia, Mobille, Paſcagoula 
and Pearl tivers, all riſe in Georgia, and run ſoutherly into the Gulf of 
Mexico. Of the five laſt mentioned, we have alteady given a particular 
account. Pr Tg 0 ye | 
CLimatz.] Very little different from that of Georgia, SY 
Sort. and PrRoDUCTIONS.] There are, in this country, a great variety 
of ſoils. The eaſtern part of it, near and about St. Auguſtine, is by far 
the leaſt fruitful ; yet even here two crops of Indian corn a year are pro- 
duced. The banks of the rivers which water the Floridas, and the parts 
contiguous, are of a ſuperior quality, and well adapted to the culture of 
rice and corn, while the more interior country, which is high and pleafant, 
abounds with wood of almoſt every kind; particularly white and red oak, 
hve oak, laure} magnolia, pine, hickory; cypreſs, red and white cedar. 
'The live oaks; though not tall; contain a prodigious quantity of timber, 
The trunk is generally from 12 to 20 feet in circumference, and riſes 10 
or 12 feet from the earth, and then branches into 4 or 5 great limbs, which 
w in nearly a horizontal direction, forming a gentle curre. I-have 
epped,” ſays Bartram, “ 4 above-50 paces, on a ſtraight line, from the 
trunk of one of theſe, trees to the extremity of the limbs.“ They are 
ever green; and the wood almoſt incorruptible. They bear a great quan- 
tity of ſmall acorns, which is agreeable food, when roaſted, and from which 
the Indians extract a ſweet oil, which they uſe in cooking homminy and 
rice. | e . 
The laurel magnolia is the moft beautiful among the trees of the foreſt, 
and is ufually 100 feet high, though ſome are much higher. The trunk is 
8 erect, riſing in the form of a beautiful column, and ſupporting a 
ead like an obtuſe cone, The flowers are on the extremities of the 
branches. They are large, white, and expanded like a roſe, and are the 
largeſt and moſt complete of any yet known; when fully expanded, they 
are from 6 to ꝙ inches diameter, and have a moſt delicious fragrance. 
The cypreſs is the largeſt of the American trees. I have ſeen trunks of 
theſe trees, ſays Bartram, that would meaſure 8, 10 and 12 feet in 
diameter, for 40 and 50 feet ſtraight ſhaft. The trunks make excellent 
ſhingles, boards, and other timber; and, when hollowed, make durable 
and convenient canoes. When the planters fell theſe mighty trees, they 
raiſe a ſtage round them, as High as to reach above the buttreſſes; on this 
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tage 8 or 10 negroes aſcend with thair axes, and fall to work round its | 
trunk.“ 

The intervals bet teen the | hilly pfirt of this country ate s vikhs 
and produce ſpontaneouſly the fruits and vegetables that are common to 
Georgia and the Carolinas But- this country is rendered valuable in a 
peculiar manner, by the extenſive ranges for cattle. 

nir Towns.] Sr. AuGvztine, the capital of Eaſt Flotidaz i is 
ſituated on the ſea-coaſt, latitude 299 45 —is of an oblong figure, and 
interſected by four ſtreets, which cut each other at right angles. The 


town is fortified with baſtions, and encloſed with a ditch. It is likewiſe 


defended by a caſtle, called Fort St. John, which is well appointed as to 
ordnance. The north and ſouth breakers; at the entrance o the pra 
form two channels; whoſe bars have eight feet water. 

The principal town in Weſt Florida is PENSACOLA, latitude 30® 224 | 

It lies along the beach, and, like St. Auguſtine; is of an oblong form, 
about a mile in length, and a quarter of a mile in breadth: The water aps 
proach to the town, is obſtructed by a bar, the ſhoaleſt part of which has 
21 feet of water. The latitude of the bar is 30% 22'. The bay, how- 
ever, on which the town ſtands, forms a very commodious harbour, and 
veſſels may ride here ſecure from every wind. The exports from this 
town, conſiſting of ſkins, logwood, dying ſtuff, and ſilver dollars, amount- 
ed, while in the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh, to 63,000. annually ; the ave- 
rage value of imports, for 3 years, from Great Britain, was 97,000). 
The town and fort of Pentel ſurrendered to the arms of Spain, in che 
year 1781, and with them the whole province of Weſt Florida. 

His roxkv. ] The Floridas have experienced the viciſſitudes of war, 
and frequently changed maſters, belonging alternately to the French and 
Spaniards. Weſt Florida, as far eaſt as Perdido river, was owned and 
occupied by the French; the remainder, and all Eaſt Florida by the 

Spaniards, previous to their being ceded to the - Engliſh at the peace of 

1763. The Engliſh divided this country into Eaſt and Weſt Florida. 

ey were ceded by Spain to the Engliſh at the peace of 1763. During 

the laſt war they were reduced by the arms of his Catholic Majeſty, and 

PR to the crown of Spain by the definitive treaty of 1783. The 

ate treaty between Spain and the United States, concluded 1796, opens 

do the latter the free navigation of the Miſhſippi, and ſettles the — 
NEE of Georgia, agreeably to the N of 178 3. 
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3-0UNDED the Miſkſippi caſt ; by the Gulf 

| Boonanns.] B. of Mexico hy he by New Radon welt; and 
runs indefinitely north. Under the French government Louiſiana inclu- 
ded both ſides of the Miſſiſippi, from its mouth to the Avis, and back 
from the river, eaſt and weſt indeſinitely. | 

Rivexs.] It is-interſeQed by a 3 of 6 rivers, among which 
are St. Francis, which empties into the Miſliſippi, at Kappas Old Fort, 
nayigable about 250 or 300 miles; its courſe is nearly parallel with the 
7 * and from 20 to 30 * diſtant from it. ke Natchitoches, 
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which empties into the Miſuſippi above Paint Coupee ; the Adiyes or 
Mexicano. river, emptying into the Gulf of Mexico. The river Rouge, 
Which is fo called from its waters being of a reddiſh coloyr; and faid to 
tinge thoſe of the Miſſiſippi at the time of the floods: Its 16nrce is in. 
New Mexico, and it uns about 600 miles: The river Noir engpties itſelf 
into this river about 30 miles from its confluence with the Mifippi, | 
which is 187 miles from New Offeans; - The famom Ferdinand de Soto 
ended his diſcoveries and his life at the entrance of this river; and was 
buried there: Near 750 leagues, up this rivet the French had a very con- 
ſiderable poſt; Natchitothes: It was a frontier on the Spaniſh ſettlements, 
being 20 miles from the fort of Adayes. The French ART: garriſoned 
by a Captain's command. There were forty families ſettle here, coh- 
fiſting moſtly of diſcharged ſoldiers and ſome merchants who traded with 
the Spaniards. A great quantity of tobaceo was cultivated at this poſt, 
and ſold for a good price at New Orleans, being held in great eſteem. 
They ſent alfo ſome peltry; which they receive in trade from the neigh- 
bouring Indians. © 5x „ 
Cariral. ] New ORT HANS, the metropolis bf Louiſtana, was reg - 
ularly laid out by the French in the year 1720, is ſituated on the eat. 
ſide of the rivet in $69 27 N. lat: tog miles from the Balize: All the 
ſtreets are perfectly Rtaight but too narrow, and croſs each other at 
right angles. There were, in 1788, 1, 100 Houſes in this town, gener- 
ally built with timber frames raifed about eight feet from the ground: 
with large galleries round them, and the ceflars under the floors level 
with the ground; any ſubterraneotis huſldings wotild de conſtantly fult 
of water. Moſt of the houſes have gardens: In March, 1788, this 
town, by a fire, was reduced in five hours to 200 houſes. It has ſince 
been rebvilt. The fide next the river is open, and is fecured from the 
inundation of the river by a raiſed bank; generally called the leveé, 
which extends from the Engliſh Turn, or the Detotir-des-Anglois, to 
the upper ſettlements of the Germans, a diſtance of more than 50 
miles, with a good road all the way. Therè is reaſon t& believe the 
period is not very diſtant when New: Orteans tnay become a greit and 
opulent city, if we conſider the advantages of its ſituation, but a few * 
leagues from the ſea, on 2 noble river, in a moſt fertile country, under. 
a moſt delightful and wholeſome climate, within two wee ks ſail of 
Mexico by ſea, and ſtill nearer the French, Spanifh and Britiſh iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, with' a moral certaifity of its becoming a general 
receptacle for the produce of that extenſive and valuable country on 
the Miſſiſippi, Ohio; and its other branches; all which afe much more. 
than ſufficient to inſure the future wealth, power and proſperity of 
I 7 oo at „ N „ 
The Veſſels which fail tip the Miſſiſippi hanl-clofs along ſide the bank 


. ** 


next to Orleans, to which they make faſt,” and take in or diſcharge 
their cargoes with the ſame eaſe as from a wharf, 
 Rex1610N, Government, Kc. The greater part of the white in- 
babitants are Roman. Catholics. They are governed by a Viceroy from 
Spain. The number of inhabitants is unknown. 0" |, + 
- Ctimare, 801 any Propuce.]. Lowfiana is agreeably ſituated be- 
tween the extremes of _ and cold. Its climate varies as it * to⸗ 
3 N * | ; | War 


wards the north. The ſouthern parts, lying within the reach of the re- 
freſhing-breezes from the ſea; are not ſcorched like thoſe under the ſame 
latitudes in Africa; and its northern regions are colder than thoſe of 
Europe under the ſame parallels, with a wholeſome ſerene air. To judge 
of the proquee to be expected from the foil: of Eouifiana, let us turn our 
ceuyes . to Egypt, Arabia Felix, Perſia, India, China, and Japan, all lying in 
cCorreſponding latitudes. Of theſe, China alone has a tolerable govern- 
ment and yet it muſt be acknowledged they all are, or have been, fa- 
mous for their riches and fertility. From the favourableneſs of the climate, 
two annual erops of Indian corn may be produced; and the foil, with lit- 
tle cultivation, would furniſti grain of every kind in the greateſt abandance.. 
Their timber is as ſine as any in the world, and the quantities of live oak 
aſh, mulberry, walnut, cherry, cypreſs and cedar, are aſtoniſhing.” The 
neighBourbood of the Miſſiſippi, befides, furniſſies the richeſt fruits in greas. 
variety; the ſoil is a adapted for hemp, flax and tobacco ; and 
indigo is at this time a ſtaple: commodity, which commonly yields the 
| Planter three or four cuttings a year. In a word, whatever is rich and 
rare in the moſt defirable climates in Europe, ſeems to be the ſpontaneous- 
produQtion of this delightful country. The Miſfſippi and the neighbour- 
ing lakes, furniſh in great plenty ſeveral forts. of 72 particularly perch, 
pike, ſturgeon and eels. „F „„ ; WL 90 8 4 PER 
In the northern part of Louiſiana, 45 miles below the mouth of the 
Ohio rirer, on the weſt bank of the Miſſiſippi, a ſettlement commenced 
ſome years ago, conducted by Colonel Morgan of New Jerſey, under the 
patronage of the Spaniſh king. The ſpot on which the city was propoſed: 
2 be built, was called New Madrid, after the eapital of Spain, in north 
—.. ot os ¼¼m, ß 
The inis of be new. city of Madrid were to extend four miles ſoutli, 
and two miles weſt from the river; ſo as to croſs a beautiful, living, deey 
lake, of the pureſt ſpring water, one hundred yards wide, and ſeveral miles 
in length, emptying itſelf, By a conſtant and rapid narrow ſtream, through. 
the: centre of the city. The banks of this lake, called St. Anni, are high, 
beautiful and pleaſant; the water deep, clear, and ſweet; the bottom a 
clear ſand, free from woods, ſnrubs, or other vegetables, and well ſtored. 
with fiſh... On each ſide of this delightful lake, ſtreets were to be laid out, 
100 feet wide, and a wad to be continued round it, of the ſame breadth ;. 
and the ſtreets are directed ta be preſerved forever, for the health and 
pleafure of the citizens. A ſtreet 120 feet wide, on the banks of the Miſ-. 
fiſippi, was laid out; and the trees were directed to be preſerved for the 
fame'purpoſt. Twelve acres, in 2 central part of the city, were to be re- 
ed in like manner, to he ornamented, regulated, and improved by the 
magiſtracy of the city for public walks; and 40 half acre lots for other 
public uſes; and one lot of twelve acres for: the King's uſe. We do not 
dear that this ſcheme is proſecuting, and conclude it is given up. 
The country in the vicinity of this intended city is repreſented as excel- 
lent, in many parts beyond deſcription. The natural growth conſiſts of 
mulberry, locuſt, ſaſſifras, walnut, hickory, oak, aſh, dog wood, &c. with. 
one or more grape vines running up almoſt every tree; and the grapes 
yield, from experiment, good red wine in plenty, and with little labour. 
In ſome of the low grounds grow large cypreſs. trees, The esuntry is in- 
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terſperſed with rairies, and now aud then a cane patch of 100 and ſome 


1, ooo acres. Theſe prairies have tio trees on them, but are fertile in graſs, 


flowering plants, ſtrawberties, and, when cultivated, produce good crops 


of wheat, barley, Indian corn, flax, hemp and tobacco, and are eaſily till- . 


ed. The climate is ſaid to be favourable for health and to the culture 
of fruits of various kinds, and particularly for garden vegetables. Iron 
and lead mines and falt ſprings, it is aſſerted, are found in ſuch plenty as 
to afford an abundant ſupply, of theſe neceffary articles. The banks of the 


Miſfiſippi, for many leagues in extent, commencing about 30 miles above 


the mouth of Ohio, are a continued chain of lime-ſtone. A fine tract of 
high, rich, level land, S. W. W. and N. W. of New Madrid, about 25 
miles wide, extends quite to the tiver St. Francis. e 

While the United States were engaged in the revolution war againſt 


England, the Spaniards attacked and pofleſſed themſelves of all the Engliſh ' 


polts and ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi, from the Fbberville up to the Yazoo 
river, including the Natchez country; and by virtue of this conqueſt have 
fince peopled and governed an extent three degrees north of the United 
States ſouth boundary, claiming the excluſive navigation of the other. 
This bufineſs has been amicably ſettled by the treaty of 1796. 
_'Hrzroxy.} The Miſfifippi, on which the fine country of Louiſiana is 
ſituated, was firſt diſcovered by Ferdinand de Soto, in 1541. Monſieur 
de la Salle was the firſt who traverſed it. He, in the year 1682, having 
paſſed down the mouth of the Miſfiſippi, and ſurveyed the adjacent coun= 
try, returned to Canada, from whence he took paſſage to France. _ 
From the flattering accounts which he gave of the country, and the con- 
ſequential advantages that would accrue from ſettling a colony in thoſe 
parts, Louis XIV. was induced to eſtabliſh a company for the purpoſe, 
Accordingly, a ſquadron of four veſſels, amply provided with men and 
proviſions, under the command of Monfieur de la Salle, embarked with 
an intention to ſettle near the mouth of the Miſſiſippi. But be aninten- 
tionally failed a hundred leagues to the weſtward of it, where he attempt- 
ed to eſtabliſh a colony; but, through the unfavourableneſs of the climate; 
moſt of his men miſerably periſted, and he himfelf was villainouſty mur-- 
dered, not long after, by two of his own men. Monſieur Ibberville fac- 
 ceeded him in his ludable attempts. He, after two ſucceſsful voyages, 
died while preparing for a third. Crozat fucceeded him; and, in 1712 
the king gave him Louiſiana. This grant continued but a ſhort time af. 
ter the death of Louis XIV. In 1763, Louiſiana was ceded to the king 
of Spain, to whom it now belongs. or oy Te” Sik I 
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T by the Iſthmus of Darien, which ſeparates it from Terra Firma in Soutlz 
America; weſt, by the Pacific Ocean. ” 3 
.- Grand Divis ions. This yalt country is divided as follows : a 


Grand Diviſons. Audiences. Provinces. Chief Towns. 


TT 7 ERR. 
Orp Mexico 4 Mexico, 2 _. 3 Mzxico, N. lat. 199 20 

„ _ CGuatimal, 6 CGuatinala,*. 2 
New Mexico { Apackeira,. se ne: 
Poren Sonora, * Fk, N. 1 30 op f 


Earironnr, on the welt, a peninſula. A 
VERS, Lakes and. Fovwraixs. ] The land is in great part abrupt 
and mountainous, covered with thick woods, and watered with large riv- 

15 ers. Some of theſe run into the Gulf of Mexico, and others into the Pa- 
Ciic Ocean. Among EE, are Alvarado, Coatzacualco, and Tabaſ- 
co. The Alvarado, has its principal ſource in the mountains of the Za- 

potecas, and, after making a circuit through the province of Mazaltan, and 
receiving other ſmaller rivers and ſtreams, is diſcharged into the Gulf by 

. three navigable mouths, at 30 miles diſtance from Vera Cruz. The river 


Coatzacualco, which is alſo navigable, empties into the ocean near the 


i * 
. 
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| country of Onohualco. The river Tabaſco. begins its courle from the 
mountains which ſeparate the dioceſe of Chiapan. from. that of Guatimala, 
= and afterwards that of Onohualco, where it runs inta the ſea. 
; Amongſt the rivers which run. into the Pacific: Ocean, the principal is 
the-river Guadalaxara, or great river. It takes its riſe in the mountains 
of the Valley of Toloccan, waters. the country. of Tonollan, where at preſ. 
ent ſtands the city of Guadalaxara, the capital of New Gallicia ; and af- 
ter running a courſe of more than 600 miles, diſcharges itſelf into the ocean, 
C6V dd TTT... 8 
There are ſeveral lakes, which do not leſs embelliſn the country than 
give convenience to the commerce of the people. The lakes of Nicara- 
gua, Chapallan, and Pazquaro, are among the largeſt. The lakes Tetz- 
cuco and Chalco occupy a great part of the vale of Mexico, which is the 
| fineſt tract of country in New Spain. The waters of Chalco are ſweet, 
thoſe of 'Tetzcuco are brackiſh, A canal unites them. The lower lake, 
-ETetzcuco;); was formerly as much-as-20 miles long and 17 broad, and, 
ying at the. bottom of the vale, is. the reſervoir of all the waters from the 
urrounding: mouptains. The city: of Mexico ſtands on an iſland in this 
lake. Theſe two lakes, whoſe circumference. was not leſs than go miles, 
repreſented the figure of a camel. At preſent, the extent of theſe lakes is 
much leſs, for the Spaniards. have divented into new. channels many rivers 
which formerly ran into them. Al e water which is collected there is 
at firſt ſweet,.and becomes falt afterwards, from the nitrous bed of, the lake, 
where it is received. M. De Bomare ſays, that the falt of the Mexican 
lake may proceed from the waters of the ocean in the north being filtered: 
through the earth. But this is truly a groſs error, becauſe that lake is 180 
miles diſtant from the ocean.;. beſides, the bed of this lake is ſo elevated, 
that it has at leaſt one mile of perpendicular height above the level of the 
ſea. The lake Tocktlan makes a fine. proſpect, and its banks a molt 
delightful dwelling. e Co oangl.. 
- -# Thiscity was ſwallowed” up by an earthquake, June 7th, 1793» when. 3, oo 
families inſtantly periſhed, New Guatimala is well inhabited. r 
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In this country are interſperſed many fountains, of different qualities. 
There are an infinity of nitrous, ſulphureous, vitriolie, and aluminous / 
mineral waters, ſome of which ſpring out ſo hot, that in a ſhort time any 
Kind of fruit or animal food is boiled in them. There are alſo petrifying 
waters, namely, thoſe of Tehuacan, a city about 120 miles ſoutheaſt from 
Mexico; thoſe. of the ſpring of Pucuaro, in the ſtates of the Conte di 
Miravalles, in the kingdom of Michuacan, and that of a river in the prov- 
ince of the Queleni. With the waters of Pucuaro they make little White 
ſmooth ſtones, not diſpleaſing to the taſte 3 ſcrapings from which, taken in 
broth or in gruel made of Indian corn, are moſt powerful diaphoretics, and 
are uſed with remarkable ſucceſs, in various kinds of fevers. The citizens 

of Mexico, during the time of their kings, ſupplied theniſelves with water 
from the great ſpring of Chapoltepec, Which was conveyed to the city;by .. 
an aqueduct. ES | Fa | 8 
We might here deſcribe the ſtupendous falls or caſcades of ſeveral rivers, 
particularly that in the river Gaudalaxara, 15 miles ſouth-ef that city; and 
the famous Ponti di Dio, which is a natural bridge threwn over-the deep 
river Atoyaque, 100 miles ſoutheaſt of Mexico, over which-coaches and 
carriages conveniently pals. 2 VV 
CriINATE.] The climate of this extenſive country is various. The 
maritime parts are hot, and for the moſt part moiſt and unhealthy, Their 
heat, which occaſions ſweat even in January, is owing to the perfect ſlat- 
_ neſs of the coaſts compared with the inland country; or from the moun- 
tains of ſand that gather apon the ſhore, Lands which are very high, or 
very near to high mountains, which are perpetually cevered with Tnow, are 
cold; there has been White frofts and ice, in the dog days. All the 
other inland parts which are the moft populous, enjoy .a climate mild and 
benign, that they neither feel the Tigour of winter, mor the hears of ſummer. 
No other fire than the ſun's Tays, is neceflary to give warmth in winter z 
ao other relief is wanted in the ſeaſons of heat, than the ſhade ; the ſame 
[loathing which covers a man in the dog days, defends him in January; | 
and the animals fleep all the year under the open ky. {34 
The mildneſs and agreeableneſs of the climate under the torrid zone is 
the effect of ſeveral natural cauſes, entirely unknown to the ancients, who 
believed it uninhabitable; and not well underſtood by ſome moderns, by 
whom it is eſteemed unfavourable to'thoſe who live in it. The purity of 
the atmoſphere, the ſmaller obliquity of the ſolar rays, and the longer ſtay 
of this luminary upon the horizon: in winter, in compariſon with other 
regions farther removed from the equator, concur to leſſen the cold, and 
to prevent all that horror which disfigures the face of nature in other 
climes. During that ſeaſon, a ſerene ſky, and the natural delights of the 
country are enjoyed; whereas, under the frigid, and even for the moſt 
part. under the temperate zones, the clouds rob man of the proſpect of 
heaven, and the ſnow buries the beautiful productions of the earth. No 
leſs cauſes combine to temper the heat of ſummer. The plentiful ſhowers 
which frequently water the earth after midday, from April or May to 
September or October; the high mountains continually loaded with ſnow, 
ſcattered here and there through the country; the cool winds which 
breathe from them in that ſeaſon ; and the ſhorter ſtay of the fun upon 
the horizon, compared with the circumſtances of the temperate zone, 
. ** transform 
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eme the ſummer of thoſe happy countries into a cool and cheerfy 
„ | 85h By | 
" But the agreeableneſs of the climate is counterbalanced by thunder 
ſtorms, WA wes frequent in ſummer, and by earthquakes, which at 
all ſeaſons are felt, although with leſs danger than terror, 
Mountains.] The fire kindled in the bowels of the earth by the 
ſulphureous and bituminous materials, has made. vents for itſelf in 
ſome of the mountains, or yolcanoes, from whence flames are often 
ſeen to ifſue, and aſhes and ſmoke. There are five mountains in the 
diſtriet of the Mexican empire, where, at different times, this dreadful 
phenomenon has been obſerved. 5 OS 
Pojauhtecal, called by the Spaniards Volean de Orizaba, began to 
ſend forth ſmoke in the year 1545, and continued to do ſo for twenty 
Fears; but aſter that, for the ſpace of more than two centuries, there 
has not been obſerved the ſmalleſt ſign of burning. This celebrated 
mountain, which is of à conical figure, is indifputably the higheſt 
land in all Mexico; and, on account of its height, is the firſt land 
deſeried by ſeumen who are ſteering that way, at the diſtance of 50 
Jeagues. It is higher than the Peak of Teneriffe. Its top is always 
covered with ſnow, and its border adorned with large cedars, pine, 
and other trees of valuable wood, which make the proſpe& of it 
every way beautiful. It js diſtant from the capital upwards of ge 
miles to the eaſtward, 1 Z SON oh 5 
The Popocatepu and Tztaceihuatl, which lie near each other, 33 
miles ſoutheaſt from Mexico, are alſo of a ſurpriſing height. Popo- 
eatepu, for which they have ſubſtituted the name Volcan, has a mouth 
or vent more than half a mile wide, from which, in the time of the 
Mexican kings, it frequently emitted flames ; and in the laſt century 
many times threw out great quantities of aſhes upon the places adja- 
cent; but in this century hardly any ſmoke has been obſerved. Tzta- 
 ecihnat], or Seirra Nevada, threw out alſo at ſome times ſmoke and 
aſhes. Both mountains have tops always covered with ſnow, in ſuch 
quantities, as to ſupply, with what precipitates from the neighbouring 
rocks, the cities of Mexico, Gilopoli, Cholula, and the adjoining 
places, to the diſtance of 40 miles from theſe mountains, where an 
bas eggs quantity is yearly conſumed in cooling and congealing 
quors. „ „„ TO 5 „ 
The mountain Juruyo, ſituated in che valley of Urecho, is a great 
curiofity. Before the year 1760, there was nothing of it but a ſmall 
hill, where there was a ſugar plantation. But on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1760, it burſt with furioub ſhocks, and entirely ruined the 
ſugar- works, and the neighbouring village of Guacana ; and from that 
time has continued to emit fire and burning rocks, which have form- 
ed themſelves ' into three high mountains, whoſe circumference was 
nearly fix miles in 1766; according to the account communicated 
by the governor of that province, who was an eye witneſs of the fac, 
'The 415 25 the eruption were forced to the almoſt incredible diſ- 
tance of 150 miles. In the city of Valadolid, 60 miles diſtant, it 
rained aſhes in ſuch abundance, that they were obliged to ſweep the 
yards of their houſes two or three times during the day. | 
ES. 22 
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Beſides theſe, there are others alſa, which: though not burning 
mountains, are yet of great celebrity for their height. | 
STONES AND MixsgALSs. ] The mountains of Mexico abound'in 
ores of every kind of metal, and a great variety of follils. The 
Mexicans found gold in various parts of their counxry. They gathered 
this precious metal chiefly in grains among the ſand of the river. 
Silver, was dug out of the mines of Hachco, and others; but it was 
not ſo much prized by them as it is by other nations. Since the 
conqueſt, ſo many ſiluer mines have been diſcovered in that country, 
eſpecially-in the provinces which are to the northweſt of the capital, it 
is quite ĩmpoſſible to enumerate them. Of copper they had two ſorts; 
one hard, which they uſed inſtead of iron to make axes, hatchets, 
mattocks, and other inſtruments of war and agriciſlture; the other 
flexible, for making of baſons, pots and other veſſels. Of tin they 
made money, and lead was ſold at market. There are alſo mines of 
iron, quickſilver, and in many places, mines of ſulphur, alum, vitriol, 
cinnabar, ochre, and a white earth ſtrongly reſembling white lead. Of 
amber and aſphaltum, or bitumen of Judea, there was and ſtill is 
great abundance on both coaſts; amber was uſed to ſet in gold for 
-ornaments ; aſphaltum was employed in certain incenſe offerings. 
With reſpe& to -precious ſtones there were, -and ſtill are, diamonds, 
though few in number; amethyfts, cats eyes, turquoiſes, cornelians, and 
ſome green ſtones reſembling emeralds, and not much inferior to them. 
There are quarries of jaſper, and marble of different colours in the moun- 
tains of 8 The ſtone Tetzontli is generally of a dark red col- 
our, pretty hard, porous and light; unites moſt firmly with lime and ſand, 
and is therefore more in demand than any other, for the buildings of the 
capital, where the foundation is marſby. There are, beſides, entire moun- 
tains of loadſtone, and among others one very conſiderable between Tcoil- 
tylan and Chilapan, in the country of the Cohuixcas. | 
_ PropucTiONS.] However plentiful and rich the mineral kingdom of 
Mexico may be, the vegetable kingdom is (till more yarious and abundant. | 
The celebrated Dr. Hernandez, the Pliny af New Spain, deſcribes, in his 
natural hiſtory, about twelve hundred plants, natives of that country:; but 
as his deſcription is conſined to medicinal plants, he has harlly compriſed 
one-half of what prowdent nature has produced there for the benefit of 
mankind. With regard to the other vegetables, ſome are eſteemed for. 
their flowers, ſome for their fruit, ſome for their leaves, ſome for their 
roots, ſome for their trunk or their wood, and others for their gum, reſin, 
dil or juice. Many flowers which embelliſh the meads, and adorn the 
gardens of the Mexicans, are worthy to be mentioned, (would our limits 
permit) either on account of the ſingular beauty of their colours, their ex- 
quiſite fragrance, or the extraordinarineſs of their form. | 
Tbe fruits which are original in Mexico, are the pine apple, plums, 
dates, and a great variety of others. There are alſo many others that 
are not original in the country, viz. water melons, apples, peaches, quin- 


Ces, apricots, pears, pomegranates, figs, black cherries, walnuts, 


oliv es, cheſnuts, and grapes. : Fr 
The cocoa nut, vanilla, chia, great pepper, tomati, the pepper of 
"Tabaſco, and cotton, are very common with the Mexicans. eat, 


barley, peas, beans and rice, have been ſucceſsfully cultivated in this 
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1 baſin ith reſpect to « whachi yield profitable reſins, gums, oils, or jui / 
ges, the country of rails fingularly fertile. Of the Elaſtic Gum, the 
Mexicans make their foot balls, which though heavy, rebound more than 
thoſe filled with air. 
_» Axmars.]- The animal kingdom of Mexico'i is not very wall known, 
| Ot the quadrupedes, ſome are ancient, and ſome are modern.“ Thoſe are 
called modern which were tranſported from the Canaries and Europe in- 
to that country in the fixteenth century. Such are horſes, aſſes, bulls, 
theep, goats, hogs, dogs and cats, which have all multiplied. Of the an- 
— quadrupedes, by which is meant thoſe that from time immemorial 
have been in that country; ſome were common to both the continents of 
: Europe and America, ſome peculiar to the new warld, others natives on- 
ly of the kingdom of Mexico, The ancient quadrupedes common to 
Mexico and the old continents are, lions, tygers, wild cats, bears, wolves, 
foxes, the common ſtags and white ſtags, bucks, wild goats, badgers, pole 
cats, weazles, martins, ſquirrels, rabbits, hares, otters, and rats, There 
are many other kinds of 2pimaly i in this cuuntry, toq numerous to men- 
tion. N 
Bixps or „ Mexico.) Their prodigious nutliber, their viriety; and 
many valuable qualities, have occaſioned ſome authors to obſerve that, as 
Africa is the country of beaſts, ſo Mexico is the country birds. It is 
ſaid there are two hundred ſpecies peculiar to that kingdom, There are 
a prodigious number of 3 at leaſt, twenty ſpecies of ducks ; ſevera] 
kinds of herons ; with vaſt numbers of ſwans, water rails, divers, king fiſli- 
ers, pelicans, and others. The multitude of ducks is ſometimes ſo great, 
as quite to cover the fields, and to appear at a diſtance like flocks of ſheep. 
The pelican is remarkable i in aſhRing the ſiok or wounded of its own ſpe 
cies, a circumſtance which the Americans ſometimes take adyantage of, to 
procure fiſh w ithout trquble, They take a liye pelican, break its wing, and 
after tying it to a treę, gongeal themfelves in the neighbourhood ; there 
they watch the coming of the other pelicans with their proviſions, and as 
Joon as taey fee theſe throw up the fiſh from their pouch, run and ſeize 
them, and'after leaving a little for the captiye bird, they carry off the reſt, 
In the other claſſes of ings) ſome are valuable on account of their 

fleſh, ſome for their plum age, and ſome for their ſong ; : while others 
engage our attention by their extraordinary inſtint, or ſome other 
83 quality, Of birgs which afford a whole ome and agreea; 
ble food, there axe more than ſeventy ſpecies. There are 35 ſpecies of 
Mexican birds that are ſuperlatively beautiful. The talking birds, or 
thoſe which imitate the human voice, are to be found in equal abun- 
dance in this country; of theſe the parrot holds the firſt place. 
\ __- Fr8#.] The fiſh common to hoth « oceans are, whales, dolphins, 
| fxord fiſh, ſaw fiſh, tiburones, manitis, mantas, porpoiſes, bonatas, 
cod, mullets, thornbacks, barbels, flying „ſnad, lobſters, ſoles, and 
many others, together with ſeveral ſpecies of tortoiſes, polypus, crabs, 
ſpunges, &c. The Mexican Gulf, beſides thoſe already mentioned, 
| affords ſturgeons, pike, congers, cattle fiſh, anchovies, carp, eels, nau- 
1iluſes, turbot, &c, In the Pacific Ocean, beſides thoſe common ta 


the two ſeas, there are ſalmon, tunnies, ſea ſcorpions, herrings, and 


pthers. In the lakes and rivers are three or four kinds of white Why 
Ep mullet, trout, barbles, cels, and ! weer +44 oy 
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- - Shells have been found in prodigious numbers, and of great varie- 
by, and ſome of them of extraordinary beauty, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Pacific Ocean. Pearls alſo have been fiſhed, at different times, along 
all the coaſts of that ocean. | 
| _  GovERNMENT Ax REiicion.] The civil government of Mexico 
is adminiſtered by tribunals, called audiences. In theſe courts the. 
viceroy of the King of Spain preſides. His employment is the great- 
eſt rruſt and power his Catholic Majeſty has at his diſpoſal, and is 
| 8 the richeſt government entruſted to any ſubject in the world. 
The viceroy continues in office three years. 4 
The clergy are extremely numerous in Mexico,. The prieſts, 
monks, and nuns of all orders, make a fifth part of the white in- 
Habitants, both here, and in other parts of Spaniſh America. | 
__- Cmxtry Towns Axp Mxxico is the oldeſt city in America of 
Commerce. which we habe any account. The Abbe 
Clavigero, who is our authority for the preceding account of this 
country, dates its foundation as far back as 1325. It is fituated in 
the charming vale of Mexico, on ſeveral ſmall iſlands, in lake Tetz- 
cuco, in N. lat. 19® 26“ and 2760 34 W. long. from Ferro. This 
vale is ſurrounded with lofty and verdant mountains, and formerly 
contained no leſs than 40 eminent cities, beſides villages and ham- 
lets. The city is ſubje& to frequent inundations, as is eaſily ac- 
C. ounted for, from its local ſituation, the lake in which it ſtands be- 
ing the reſervoir of the waters flowing from the neighbouring moun- 
tains. | | e 
Concerning the ancient population of this city there are various 
opinions. The hiſtorians moſt to be relied on ſay that it was nearly 
nine miles in circumference, and contained upwards of 60,000 houſes, 
containing each from 4-to 10 inhabitants. Some hiſtorians reckon 
120,000 and ſome 130, ooo houſes. By a late accurate enumeration, 
made by the Magiſtrates and prieſts, it appears that the preſent num- 
ber of inhabitants exceeds 200,000. We may form ſome idea of its 
populouſneſs from the quantity of pulque* and tobacco which are 
daily conſumed in it, aſcertained from the cuſtom houſe books Feb. 
kruary 23, 1775. Every day upwards of 190,000 pounds of pulque 
are carried into the city, which is almoſt ſolely conſumed by the In- 
dians and mulattoes, who drink this beverage. The tax upon it 
amounts annually to about 280,000 crowns. The daily conſumption 
of tobacco is reckoned at 1250 crowns. ; as 
Ihe greateſt curioſity in the city of Mexico is their floating gardens. '_ 
When the Mexicans, about the year 1325, were ſubdued by the Col- 
huan and Tepanecan nations, and confined to the ſmall iſlands in 
the lake, having no land to cultivate, they were taught by neceſlity 
to form moveable gardens, which floated on the lake. Their con- 
ſtruction is very ſimple. They take willows and the roots of marſh 
plants, and other materials which are light, and twiſt them together, 
and ſo firmly unite them, as to form a ſort of. platform, which is capa- 
ble of ſupporting the earth of the garden. Upon this e they 
e e = 55 . ay 
.  * Pulque is the uſual wine or beer of the Mexicans, made of the fermented juice 
of the Maguei. This liquor wilkpot keep but one day, and therefore what is made 
ine. . 
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lay the light buſhes which float on the lake, and over them ſpread the 
mud and dirt which they draw up from the bottom of the lake, Their 
regular figure is quadrangular; their length and breadth. various, 


baut generally about eight rods long and three wide; and their eleva- 


tion from the ſarface of the water is leſs than a foot. Theſe were the 
frſt fields that the Mexicans owned after the foundation of Mexico; 
there they firſt cultivated the maize, great pepper and other plants ne- 
ceflary for their ſupport. From the induſtry of the people, theſe fields 
ſoon Fabia numerous. At preſent they cultivate flowers and every 
ſort of garden herbs upon them. Every day of the year, at ſunriſe, 
innumerable veſſels or boats loaded with various kinds of flowers and 
Herbs which are cultivated in theſe gardens, are ſeen arriving by the 
canal at the great market place of Mexico. All plants thrive in them 
1urprifingly ; the mud ef the lake makes a very rich foil, which re- 
quires no water from the clouds. In the largeſt gardens there is com- 
monly a little tree, and a little hut, to ſhelter the cultivator, and de- 
fend him frem the rain or the ſun. When the owner of a garden, or 
the Chinampa, as he is called, wiſhes to change his ſituation, to get out 
of a bad neighbourhood, or to come nearer to his family, he gets mto 
his little boat, and, by his own ſtrength alone, if the garden is ſmall, 
or with the aſſiſtance of others, if it is large, conducts it wherever he 
pleaſes, with the little tree and hut upon it. That part of the iſland 
where theſe floating gardens are, is a place of delightful recreation, 
where the ſenſes receive the higheſt poſſible gratification. 5 
The buildings, which are of Kone, are convenient, and the phblic . 
. edifices, eſpecially the churches, are magnificent, and the city has the 
appearance of immenſe wealth. + V 
_ The trade of Mexico conſilts of three great branches, which ex- 
tend over the whole world. It carries on a traffic with Europe, 
by La Vera Cruz, fituated on the Gulf of Mexico, or North Sea ; 
with the Eaſt Indies, by Acapulco on the South Sea, 210 miles 8. 
W. of Mexico; and with South America, by the ſame port. 'Theſe 
two ſea ports, Vera Cruz and Acapulco, are admirably well ſituated 
for the commercial purpoſes to which they were applied. It is by 
means of the former, that Mexico pours her wealth over the whole 
world; and receives in return the numberleſs Inxurics and neceſſaries, 
which Europe affords her. To this port the fleet ſrom Cadiz, called 
the Hlota, conſiſting of three men of war, as a convoy, and 14 large 
merchant ſhips, annually-arrives about the begianing of November. 
Its cargo conſiſts of almoſt every commodity and manufacture of Eu- 
rope; and there are few nations hut have more concern in it than the 
Spaniards, who ſend out little elſe except wine and oil. The profit of 
theſe, with the freight and commiſſion to the merchants, and duty to 
the king, 1s all the advantage which Spain derives from thegAmeri- 
can commerce. When all the goods are landed and diſpoſed of at La 
Vera Cruz, the fleet takes in the plate, precious Rones, and other 
commodities for Earope. Some time in May they are ready to de- 
part. From La Vera Cruz they fail to the Havannah, in the Iſle of 
Cuba, which is the rendezvous where they meet the galleons, anoth- 
er fleet, which carries on the trade of Terra Firma by. Carthagena, 
and of Peru h Panama and Porto Bello When all are collected and 
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9 2 convoy neceſſary for their ſafety, they ſteer for Old 
. 8 1 
5 3 is the ſea-port, by which the communication is kept up 
between the different parts of the Spaniſh empire in America and the 
Eaſt Indies. About the month of December, the great galleon, at- 
tended by a large ſhip as a convoy, which make the only communi- 
cation between the Philippines and Mexico, annually arrive here. 
The cargoes of theſe ſhips (for the convoy, though in a clandeſtine 
manner, likewiſe carries «ery confiſt of all the rich commodities 
and manufactures of the Eaſt. At the ſame time, the annual ſhip from 
Lima, the capital of Peru, comes in, and is computed to bring not 
Jeſs than two millions of pieces of eight in ſilver, beſides quickſilver, 
and other valuable commodities, to be laid out in the purchaſe of the 
galleon's cargoes. | Several other ſhips, from different parts of Chili 
and Peru, meet upon the ſame occalion. A great fair, in which the 
commodities of all parts of the world are bartered for one another, 
laſts thirty days. 'The galleon then prepares for her voyage, loaded 
with ſilver and ſuch European goods as have been thought neceſſary. 
'The Spaniards, though this trade be carried on entirely through their 

hands, and in the very heart of their dominions, are comparatively 
but ſmall gainers by it. For as they allow the Dutch, Great Britain, 
and other commercial ſtates to furniſh the greater part of the cargo 
of the flora, fo the Spaniſh inhabitants of the Philippines, tainted 
with the indolence which ruined their European anceſtors, permit the 


- Chineſe merchants to furniſh the greater part of the cargo of the 
galleon. Notwithſtanding what has been ſaid of Vera Cruz, and 


Acapulco, the city of Mexico, the capital of the empire, ought to be 
conſidered as the centre of commerce in this part cf the world; for 
here the principal merchants refide, and the greateſt part of the buſi- 
neſs is negociated. The Eaſt 1 goods from Acapulco, and the 
European from Vera Cruz, alſo pats through this city. Hither all 
the gold and filyer come to be coined, here the king's fifth is depoſited, 
and here are wrought all thoſe utenſils and ornaments in plate which 
are every year ſent into Europe. | | 
HisToxy.)J The empire of Mexico was ſubdued by Cortes in the 
year 1521. Montezuma was at that time emperor of Mexico. In 
the courſe of the war, he was treacherouſly taken by Cortes, and held 
as a priſoner. During the impriſonment of Montezuma, Cortes and 
his army had made repeated attacks on his ſubje&s, but without 
ſucceſs. Cortes was now determined, as his laſt reſource, to try what 
effect the interpoſition of Montezuma might have to ſoothe or over- - 
awe, his ſubjects. This unfortunate prince, at the mercy of the 
treacherous Spaniards, and reduced to the ſad neceflity of becoming 
the inſtrument of his own diſgrace, and of the ſlavery of his ſub- 
Je ts, advanced to the battlements in his royal robes, in all the pomp 
in which he uſed to appear on ſolemn occaſions. At ſight of their 
ſovereign, whom they had long been accuſtomed to honour, and al- 
moſt to revere as a god, the weapons. dropped from their hands, ev- 
ery tongue was ſilent, all bowed their heads, and many proſtrated 
themſelves on the ground. Montezuma addrefſed them with every 
argument that could mitigfſte their rage, or perſuade them from hoſtil- 


ities. 
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ities. When he ended his diſcourſe, a ſullen murmur of diſ⸗ proba · 
tion ran through the crowd; to this ſucceeded reproaches and threats; 
and their fury riſing in a moment, they violently poured in whole 
flights of arrows and vollies of ſtones upon their unhappy monarch; 
two of the arrows ſtruck him in his body, which, with the blow of a 
ſtone on his temple, put an end to his life. Guatimozin ſueceeded 
Montezuma, and maintained a vigorous oppoſition againſt the aſſaults 
of Cortes. But he, like his predeceſſor, after a noble defence, was 
torced to ſubmit. Previous to this, being aware of his impending fate, 
he had ordered that all his treaſures ſhould be thrown into the lake. 
While a prifoner, on ſuſpicion of his having concealed his treaſure, 
he was put to the torture, which was done by laying him on burning 
coals ; but he bore whatever the refined cruelty of his tormentors 
could inflict, with the invincible fortitude of an American warrior. 
One of his chief favourites, his fellow ſufferer, being overcome by the 
violence of the anguiſn, turned a dejected eye towards his maſter, 
which ſeemed to implore his permiſſion to reveal all that he knew; 
but the high ſpirited prince darted on him a look of authority, 
mingled with ſcorn, and checked his weakneſs by aſking, * Am I repo- 
fing on a bed of flowers? Overawed by the reproach, he perſevered in 
dutiful ſilence, and expired. Cortes, aſhamed of a ſcene ſo horrid, 
reſcued the royal victim from the hands of his torturers, and prolong- 

ce d a life for new indignities and ſufferings. Cortes died in Spain, in 
the year 1547, in the 62d year of his age. Envied by his contempo- 

raries, and ill requited by the court which he ſerved, he has been ad- 
mired and celebrated by ſucceeding ages. By his own deſire he was 
carried to Mexico, and buried there. . © | VV 

Cortes, the great conqueror of Mexico, diſcovered the extenſive 

peninſula of California in the year 1536, after enduring incredible 
hardſhips, and encountering dangers of almoſt every ſpecies. During a 
long period it continued to be ſo little frequented, that even its form 
was unknown, and in moſt maps it was repreſented as an iſland. Sir 
Francis Drake was the firſt who took poſſeſſion of it in 1578, and 
His right was confirmed by the principal king or chief in the whole 
country. _ © «hh 5 hg 
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SOUTH AMERICA. 


XXV E now enter upon the deſcription of that part of the globe, 
where the human mind will be ſucceſſively ſurpriſed with the 
ſablime and aſtoniſhing works of nature; where rivers of amazing 
breadth flow through beautiful and widely extended plains, and where 
| lofty mountains, whoſe ſummits are covered with eternal ſnow, inter- 
cept the courſe of the clouds, and hide their heads from the view of 
mortals. In ſome parts of this extenſive region, nature hath bounti- 
fully beſtowed her treaſures, and given every thing neceſſary for the 
convenience and happineſs of man. We have. only to regret that a 
ſet of avaricious men have ſucceflivelſ# drenched with innocent 
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ood theſe.plains, which are ſo beautifully formed and enriched by 

e hand of nature; and that the rod of Spaniſh deſpotiſm has pre- 
vented the population of a country which might have ſupported mil- 
tons of beings in affluence. 

Div1stons.] South America, like Africa, is an extenſive peninſu- 
la, connected with North America by the Iſthmus of Darien, and 
divided between Spain, nn France; Holland, and the ar 
| , as et : 

3 "S: ' Chief Towns. 

"Terra Firma, Panama and Carthagena, 

7 | „ 

| ot. Jago, 

Paragua, Buennos Ayres, — 


St. Salvador, 


Portu- Spani 


"Surrinam, | Paramaribo.. 


| Efſequebo,, 
- CBerbiſch. 


: = > | Amazonia, 
2.8 Patagogia. 


Of thele countries we hall treat in their les * 


* For the beſt hiſtory of South America and Mexico, the reader is e 
Robertſon's Hiſtory of America, and the Abbe Clavigers's N of Mexico. 


Spaniſh America. 


TERRA FIRMA, OR CASTILE DEL ORO. 


| rent 04. AND ExTENT. 
Miles. 


8 1, 400 60? and 820 W. longimde- 
Breadth 1 5 between 1 The Equator, and 12 N. latitude.. 


OUNDED north, by the Atlantic Ocean, here 
| Bougparirs. ] B called the north ſea; eaſt by the ſame ocean 


and Brit ſouth; by Amazonia and Peru 5 welt, by the Pacific 


: Ocean. 


t ĩs divided into 
| Chief a. 
Terra Firma proper, : - Porto Bello; 


or Darien;.. 6 Fanama. 


Cartagena 


ans 
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3 | Chief Towns- 
Carthagena, Carthagenas 
3 Martha. | 1 55 | PTS 
Veneneula, | 
Comana, 
Faria, 
„ 3 8 
Bars.] In the South Sea, the principal bays are thoſe of Panama 
and St, Michael ; in the North Sea are the bays of Porto Bello, Si- 
no, Guiara, &c. „ „„ 88 „ 
RivExs.] The principal rivers are the Darien, Chagre, Santa 
Maria, Conception, and Oronoko. The peculiarities of this laſt men- 
tioned river require a particular deſcrip tion.. 
It was Columbus, who, in 1498, firſt diſcovered the Oronoko, the 
borders of which have ſince been named Spaniſh Guinea. This great 


* 
% 


river takes its riſe among the Cordeleras mountains, and is faid to 
diſcharge itſelf into the ocean by forty openings, after it hath been 


increaſed, throughout an immenſe tract, by the afffux of a prodigious: 
number of rivers more or leſs conſiderable. Such is its impetuoſity 
that it ſtems the ſtrongeſt tides, and preſerves the freſhneſs of its wa- 
ters to the diſtance of twelve leagnes from the mouth of that vaſt 
and deep channel within which it is confined. Its .rapidity, how- 


ever, is not always the ſame, which is owing to a circumſtance per- 


haps entirely peculiar. The Oronoko, which begins to ſwell in April, 
continues riling for five months, and during the ſixth remains at its 
greateſt height. From October it begins gradually to ſubſide; till 
the month of March, throughout the whole of which it remains ir 
the fixed ſtate of its greateſt diminution. Theſe alternate changes 
are regular, and even invariable. Perhaps the riſing of the waters of 
"the Oronoko may depend entirely on the rainy ſeſoen 
This river is not ſo eaſily navigated as might be preſumed from its 
magnitude ; its bed being in many places filled up with rocks ; which 
oblige the navigator, at times, to carry both his boats and the mer- 
chandize they are laden with, by land round the obſtruction. 


< Crimare, Soi. any Productions. } The climate here, eſpecially 
n the northern parts, is extremely hot and fultry during the whole 


year. From the month of May to the end of November, the ſeaſon | 
called winter by the inhabitants, is almoſt a continual ſucceſſian of 
thunder, fain and tempeſts; the clouds precipitating the rains with 
fuch impetuoſity, that che low lands exhibit the appearance of an 
ocean. Great part of the country is of conſequence. almoſt continu- 


ally flooded ; and this, together with the exceſſive heat, ſo impreg- 


nates the air with vapours, that in many provinces, particularly about 
Popayan and Porto Bello, it is extremely unwholeſome. The ſoil of 
this country is very different, the inland parts being extremely rich 
and fertile, and the coaſts ſandy and barren. It is impoſſible to view 
without admiration the perpetnal verdure of the woods, the luxuri- 
ancy of the plains, and the towering height of the mountains. This 
country produces corn, ſugar, tobacco, and fruits of all kinds; the 
moſt remarkable is that of the manzanillo tree. It bears a fruit re- 


© fembling an apple, but which, under this ſpecious appearance, con- 


n 
21. 
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tains a molt ſubtle poiſon. The bean of Carthagena i is the fruit of 
a ſpecies of willow, about the bigneſs of a bean, and is an excellent 
remedy for the bite of the moſt yenomous ſeryents, which are very 
frequent all over this country. Among the natural merchandize of 
Terra Firma, the pearls found on the coaſt, particularly in the bay of 
Panama, are not the leaſt conſiderable. An immenſe number of ne- 
gro ſlaves are employed in fiſking for theſe, and have arrived at a 
wonderful dexterity in this occupation. They are ſometimes, howev- 
er, devoured by ſharks, while they dive to the-bottom, or are cruſhed 
againſt the ſhelves of. the rocks. | 
CniEr Towns.} CarTHAGENA is the prigcipal ſea-port town in 
Terra Firma. It is fituated on the Atlantic Ocean in N. latitude 
10 26, and about three degrees welt of the meridian of Philadelphia. 
The bay on which it ſtands is ſeven miles wide from north to ſouth ; 
abounds with a variety of good fith ; and has a ſufficient depth of wa- 
ter, with good anchorage, and ſo. ſmooth that ſhips are no more agi- 
dated than on a river. The many ſhallows at its entrance, however, 
make the help of a good pilot neceſſary, The town and its ſuburbs - 
are fortified in modern ſtyle. The ſtreets are ſtraight, broad and well 
paved. The houſes are principally brick, and one ſtory high. Alb 
houſes have balconies and lattices of wood. This city is the reſidence 
of the governor of the province of Carthagena, and of a biſhop, whoſe 
ſpiritual juriſdiction extends over the hc province. There is bere 
alſo a court of inquiſition ; ſeveral convents and nunneries ; a church; 
a chapeÞof eaſe, and a college of Jeſuits, The city is well peopled 
with Indians, Europeans, Ne roes and Creoles. The Europeans, 


who are not numerous, and the Creoles, manage the whole trade 


of the place ; the other inhabitants are poor, and work hard for ſub- 
fiſtence. The inhabitants are .univerſally fond of chocolate and to- 
bacco'; and the moſt. fober ſeldom fail of drinking a glaſs of brandy 
in the mornin 

»Panana is * capital of Terra Firma Proper, and is ſituated pon 
' capacious bay to which it gives its name, N. latitude 8? 57', W. 
longitude 822. It is the great receptacle of the. vaſt quantities of 
gold and filver, with other rich merchandize, from all parts of Peru 
and Chili; here they are 1 done banka, till the proper ſeaſon. 
arrives to tranſport them to Europe. | 
Pos ro Ber o is ſituated cloſe to ah ſea, on the declivity * 4 
mountain which ſurrounds the whole harbour, N. latitude 9? 34 
W. longitude 81 52. The convenience and ſafety of this harbour 
is ſuch, that Columbus, who firſt diſcovered: it, gave it the name of 
Porto Bello, or the Fine Harbour. 

HisToar.Þ This part of South America was diſcovered by Co- 
33 in his third voyage to this continent. It was ſubdued and 
fettled by the Spaniards about the year 1514, after deſtroying, with 
great inhumanity, feveral millions of the natives. This country was 
called Terra Firma, on account of its being the firſt part of the con- 
tinent which was 1 88888 all 15 l diſcovered e to this. 
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SiTvUaTIONn Au EtTENT. 
IL; 8 Miles. | | 5 | 
ength 1,800 „I The Equator and 25? S. latitude. - 
Breadth 38 between J 500 and 819 W. longitude. _ 
| | I) OUNDED notth, by Terra Firma; weſt, by 
Boundaries. ] B the Pacific Ocean; ſouth, by Chili; and calls 
by the mountains called the Andes. Ts x?JI el 
Divisioxs. ] Peru is divided into the following provinces : 


| Quito, Quit 1 N 
5 o, Quit, Fayta, 
- $ 2 : * . ; 9 . 
Lima, Lima, latitude 129 11' 8. 
Los Charcos, j ͤ 8 


Rivzxs.] There is a number of rivers which riſe in the Andes, 
but moſt of them run to the eaſtward. Ameng theſe are the Grande: 
Oronoko, Amazon and Plate. The Amazon riſes in Peru, but di- 
rects its courſe eaſtward, and after running between three and 4,000 
miles, falls into the Atlantic Ocean, under the equator. This rivers 
like others between the tropics, annually overflows its banks; at which 
time it is 150 miles wide at its mouth. It is ſuppoſed to be the lar- 
geſt river in the world, either with regard to the length of its courſe, 
the depth of its waters, or its aſtoniſhing breadth. 'There is one river 
in Peru, the waters of which are ſaid to be as red as blood; but this 
is doubted by ſome. It is probable, however, that there may be 
qualities in the earth through. which this river runs, which may tinge 
the waters, and give them ſome reſemblance to blood. FS. 
_ Cuimartse, Alk and Soit.] From the fituation of this country- 
which is within the torrid zone, it is natural to ſuppoſe that it would 
de almoſt uninhabitable ; but the Andes mountains being on the one 
_ fide, and the South ſea on the other, it is not ſo prodigiouſly hot as 
tropical countries in general are ; and in ſome parts it is diſagreeably 
cold. In one part, are mountains of a ſtupendous height and magni- 
tude, having their ſummits covered with ſhow ; on the other, . 0 
noes flaming within, while their ſummits, chaſms and aperttrres are in- 
volved in ice. The plains are temperate, the beaches and vallies hot: 
and laſtly, according to the diſpoſition of the country, its high or low 
fituation, we find all the variety of gradations of temperature hetween 
the two extremes of heat and co | It is remarkable, that in ſome 
places it never rains, which defect is ſupplied by a dew, that falls eve- 
ry night, and ſufficiently refreſhes the vegetable creation; but in 
uito they have prodigious rains attended by dreadful ſtorms of thun- 
derand lightnings In the inland parts of Peru, and by the banks of 
the rivers, the ſoil is uſtially very fertile; but along the fea-coaft it is 


2 barren ſand. -— 1 Ig . e 5 e 
AniMat and vEOETabLiET:* Vaſt numbers of cattle were import- 
ProDucCTioONs. | ed by the Spaniards into Peru, When 
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they took poſſeſſion of that country j theſe are now ſo amazingly in- 
/ creaſed, that they run wild and ate hunted like game. The moſt re- 
: | | markable 


bl 
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markable animals in this country are the Peruvian ſheep, called the 


lamas and vicunnas. The lama, in ſeveral particulars, reſembles the 


camel, as in the ſhape of the neck, head and ſome other parts; but 


has no bunch, is much fmiller, and is cloven footed. Its upper lip is 
cleft like that of a hare, through which, when enraged, it ſpits a ven- 

omous juice, that inflames the part on which it falls. The wool with 
which it is covered is of different colours, but generally. brown: 


Theſe animals wy ry ſo. that the Indians uſe them as 


beaſts of burden. Forinerly they uſed to eat their fleſh, and (ill con- 


* 


tinue to make that uſe of ſuch as are paſt labour, eſteeming it prefer- 
able to mutton. The vicunna reſembles. the lama in ſhape, but is 


much ſmaller, and its wool ſhorter and finer, The moſt remarkable 


birds found in Peru are the condors and hummers. The condor is 
prodigiouſly large and carnivorous, and very voracious, frequently 


ſeizing the lambs 4s they are feeding upon the heath. The hummer 
is a night bird, peculiar to the mountainous deſerts of Peru. They 
are ſeldom ſeen, though frequently heard, both by their ſinging and 


a ſtrange humming made in the air by the rapidity of their gh, i 


which, when near, makes a noiſe like that of a rocket. The inſects 

found in Peru are muſquetoes in prodigious numbers, miguas, and 
ſeveral others equally venomous ; alſo a variety of beautiful butter 
| flies. This country produces fruits peculiar to the climate and molt. 
of thoſe in Europe. The culture of maize, of pimento and of cotton, 


* 


which was found eſtabliſhed there, has not been neglected; and that 
of wheat, barley, caſſava, potatoes, ſugar, and of the olive and vine is 
attended to. The goat has thriven very well; but the ſheep have 


degenerated, and their wool is become extremely coarſe. . 
Nins E8.] In the northern parts of Peru are ſeveral gold mines 3 


but thoſe of ſilver are found all over the country, particularly in the, 
neighbourhood of Potoſi. Nature never offered to the avidity of 
mankind, in any country on the globe, ſuch rich mines as thofe o. 
Potoſi, Theſe famous mines were accidentally diſcovered in the year 


1545, in this manner; an Indian, named Hualpa, one day following 
ſome deer, Which made directly up the hill of Potoſi, came to a. 
ſteep craggy part of the hill, and the better to enable him to climb up, 


laid hold of a ſhrub, which came up by the roots, and laid open 4 
maſs of ſilver ore. He for ſome time kept it a ſecret, but afterwards 


revealed it to his' friend Guanca, who, becauſe he would not diſcov- 
er ko him the method of refining it, acquainted the Spaniard his maſe 


ter, named Valaroel, with the diſcovery. Valaroel regiſtered the mine 


in 1545 3 And from that time till 1638 theſe mines of Potoſi had yield. 


ed 395,619,000 pieces of eight, which is about 4,255,000 pieces a 


year. ., Potoſi is about 2o or 25 leagues from the city of La Plata. 
The hill, and alſo the country for a conſiderable diſtance round, is. 


quite barren and deſert, and produces neither tree, plant nor Kerb, ſo 


that the inhabitants of Potoſi, which -is ſituated at the foot of the 
hill, on'the ſouth ſide, are obliged to procure all the neceſfaries of 
life from Peru. Theſe mines begin to decreaſe, and others riſe in 
reputation. * e e N „ a 
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Es, Tzave and Ciiies.] We j6in theſe. articles 
here becauſe of their intimate connexion z for, except in the cities 
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we ſhall deſcribe, there is no commerce worth mentioning. The 
city of Lima is the capital of Peru, and of the whole Spanith em- 
pire. Its ſituation, in the middle of a ſpacious and delightful valley, 
was fixed upon by the famous Pizarro, as tlie moſt proper for a city, 
which he expected would preſerve his memory. Ks „h well water- 
ed by the Rimac, that the inhabitants, like thoſe of London, com- 
mand à ſtream, each for his own uſe. There are many very mag- 
nificent ſtructures, particularly churches, in this city, though the 
houſes in general are built of ſlight materials, the equality of the 
climate, and want of rain, rendering ſtone houſes unneceſſary ; and 
befides, it is found, that theſe are more apt to ſuffer by ſhocks of the 
earth, which are frequent and dreadful all over this province. Lima- 
is about two leagues from the ſea, extends in length two miles, and in- 
- breadth one and à quarter. One remarkable fa 1s ſufficient to demon- 
ſtrate the wealth of this city. When the viceroy, the duke de la 
Palada, made his entry into Lima in 16825 the inhabitants, to do him 
honour, cauſed. the ſtreets to be paved with ingots of ſilver, amount- 
ing to ſeventeen millions ſterling. All travellers ſpeak witl- amaze- 
ment of the decorations of the churches with gold;.and filver, and 
precious ſtones, which load and: ornament even the walls. The only 
thing that could juſtify. theſe accounts, is the immenſe richneſs and: 
extenſive commerce of the inhabitants. The merchants: of Lima 
may be faid to deal with all-the quarters of the world,, and that both 
on their own accounts, and as factors for others. Here all the prod- 
utts of the ſouthern provinces are conveyed, in order to be exchang- 
eds, at the harbour of 59 5 for ſuch articles as the inhabitants of Peru 
and in need of; the fleet from Europe and the Eaſt Indies land at- 
the ſame Harbour, and the commodities of Aſia, Europe, and Amer- 
ica, are there bartered for each other. What there is no immediate 
vent for, the merchants of Lima purchaſe on their own accounts, and: 
lay up in warehouſes, knowing that they mult ſoon find:an outlet for 
them, ſince by one channel or other they have a communication with 
almoſt every commercial nation. But all the wealth of the inhabit- 
ants, all the beauty of the ſituatfon, andithe fertility of the climate 
of Lima, ate not fufficient to compenſate” tor one diſaſter,” which al- 
ways threatens, and has ſornetimes aQually befallen them. In the 
year 1747, a moſt "tremendous earthquake laid three-fourths of this 
city level with the ground, and entirely demoliſhed Callap, the port 


_town belonging to it. Never was any deſtructiom more perfect, not 
more than one of three thouſand inhabitants beitig left te record this 
_ dreadful e a providence the moſt ſingular and ex- 
traordinary imaginable. This man, who happened to be on à fort 
_ which overlooked the harbour, perceived in one minute the inhabit- 
ants running from their houſes in the utmoſt terror and confuſion; 
the ſea, as ig uſual on ſuch occafions, receding to a conſiderable diſ- 
tanre, returned in mountainous” waves, foaming with the violence of 
_ the agitation, buried the inhabitants forever in its boſom, and im- 
_ Mediately all was filent; but the ſame wave which deſtroyed the 
town, drove à little boat by the place where the man ſtood, into which 
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. Quſco, the ancient capital of the Peruvian empire, lies in the moun- 
thinqus country, at à diſtance from the ſea, and has long been on the 
decline, but is yet a very conſiderable place. The inhabitants, three 
parts of whom are Indians, are very induſtrious in manufacturing 
daize, cotton and leather. They have alſo, both here and in Quito, a 

articular taſte for painting; atid their productions in this way, ſome 
of which hive been admited in Italy, are diſperſed all over South 


America. Quito is next to Lima in popullouſnels, if not ſuperior to 


it. It is, like Cuſco, an inland city, and having no mines in its neigh- 


dourhood, is chiefly famous for its manufactures of cotton; wool, and 


far, which ſupply the conſumption over all the kingdom of Peru. 


_  Intnamrranrts, Maxxets, } It is impoſſible to aſcertain with any 


„ % Aub GoyarnMtent: I degree of preciſion the number of in- 
babitants in Peru. The city of Lima is ſaid to contain 54,000; 
Guagaquill 20, ooo j. Potoſi 25,000; La Pas 20, ooo, and Cuſco 
26,000. Among all the inhabitants of Peru, pride and lazineſs are 


aid to be the moſt predominant paſſions. Avarice may likewiſe be 


attributed to ſome df them with a great deal of proptiety. 

Thie Indians and negroes are forbidden, under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties, to intermarry ; for diviſion between theſe two claſſes; is the great 
inſtrument, in which the Spaniatds truſt for the prefervation of the 
colonies: Peru is governed by a viceroy, who is abſolute; but it 
being impoſſible for him to ſuperintend the whole extent of his 
government, he delegites a part of his authority. to the ſeveral audi- 
ences and courts; eſtabliſhed at different places throughout his territo- 
ties. At Lima there is a treaſury court for receiving a fifth of ths 


mines, and certaln taxes paid by che Indians; which belong to che 


_ Natbear HisTory. ] There ate Geftain Waters in this. country; 
which in their courſe turn itito ſtone; arid fountains of liquid matter, 
called coppey, reſembling pitch and tar, and uſed by ſeamen for the 
ſame purpoſe. On the coalts of Guagaquill and Guatimala are found 

a certain ſpecies of ſnails, which yield the purple dye fo celebrated by 
Wo ancients, arid which the moderns have ſuppoſed to have been lol 
he ſhell that contains them is fixed to rocks, watered by the ſea. 


It is of the fize of a large nut. Various methods are uſed to extract 


che purple matter from the animal. There is no colour chat can be 
compared to this either in luſtre or permanence. 


Vader this head it may not be improper to make ſome obſervations 


upon that new ſubſtance called the Platina, and which may be confid- 
ered as am elghth metal. In its native ſtate it is mixed with gold and 
iron, and this at firſt gave riſe to a ſuſpicion that it was nothing more 
than a combination M theſe two metals; but late experiments of 
chymiſts fully prove, that it is a pure and ſimple metal, with proper« 
ties | culiar to itſelf. -- It cannot be affe cted by any ſimple acid, or by 
any —— ſolvent, except the aqua regia; it will not tarniſh in the 
air, neither will it ruſt ; it unites to the fixedneſs of gold, and to the 
property it has of not being ſuſceptible of deſtruction, a hardneſs al- 
moſt equal to that of iron, and a much greater difficulty of fuſion. 
It is of an intermediate colour between that of iron and filyer ; it 


an be forged and ne chin plates; and when diſſolved in 
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aqua regia, it may bin made to aſſume, by precipitation,” an fine 
diverſity of colours; and Count Milby has ſucceeded in varying theſe 
precipitates ſo much, that he has a picture painted, in the colour- 
ing of which there is ſcarce any thing but platina made uſe” of. Up- 
en the whole, from conſidering the advantages of the platina, we can- 
not but corelude that this metal deſerves, at leaſt, from its ſuperior» 
ity to all others, to ſhare the title of king of metals, of which gold 
has ſo long been in poſſeſſion. The Peruvian bark, ſo famous at 9775 : 
ent for curing intermittent fevers, may likewiſe be mentioned in 

this place. The tree from which it is taken grows upon the ſlope of 
mountains, and is about the ſize of a common cherry tree. It is 


diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; the red, yellow, and the white; but 


the red is found to be the beſt and moſt efficacious. The Jeſuits ca- 
ried this bark to Rome as early as 1639; but the natives are ſuppo- 
2 to have been acquainted with its medicinal 1 8 woes 

RIS | 
___ GENERAL OnsenvarIOns.}] In treating of this country, the minck 
is naturally led back to the barbarous and cruel conquerors: of it, whoy 
coming from the old world in queſt ef gold to ſatisfy their avarice, 
diſplayed ſcenes ſhocking to humanity. After the conqueſt, the 
country ſcarcely. preferved any thing but its name, every thing aſſu- 
med a new face. There were other edifices, other inhabitants; other 
occupations, other eee en ar. ar See Robertſon's 
ar een. 5 - Ne BU Vt 
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St 8 OUNDED on the north; by Peru; b Par. 

Bounpazizs.] guay or La Plata on the eaſt by Patagofia 

on the ſouth ; and by As Pacific: Ocean on the weſt. It lies on both 

ſides of the Andes; Chili Proper lies on the welt, and Cuyo or Cutio, 

on the eaſt. The c towns in the former are St, Jago and 

| Baldivia ; in the latter, St. John de Frontiera. © - 

Ctners AND Soit.}] The climate of Chili is one of ihe moſt de- 
lightful in the world, being a medium between the mtenſe heats of 
the torrid, and the piercing colds of the frigid zones. Along the 
coaſt of the Pucifio Ocean, they enjoy a fine temperate air; and a clear 
ſerene ſky, moſt part of the year; but ſometimes the winds that blow 
from the mountains, in winter, are exceedingly ſharp. ' There are few 
places in this extenſive country where the {611 is not exuberantly rich; 
and were its natural advantages ſeconded by the induſtry of the — 
habitants, Chili would be the moſt opulent kingdom in Ametica. 

* ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE PrRoBuUCTIONs.] The hotſes and ables 
bf Chili are in great eſteem, particularly the forme. This breed of 

dauer was originally carried from Old * 3nd} inſtead of degener- 
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AinSs have now become ſuperior to the Spaniſh horſes themſelves, 


* 


n beauty and gracefulnefs, they are not inferior to the famous Anda- 


uſian horſes; and ſuch is their value, that one of them is thought a 


preſent worthy the acceptance of a crowned head. 

Prodigious numbers of oxen, goats and ſheep are fattened in the 
Iuxuriant paſtures of Chili, and indeed this is the only part of huſ- 
bandry to which the inhabitants pay any conſiderable attention. An 
ox well fattened may be purchaſed for four dollars. Turkies, geeſe, 
and all kinds of poultry are found here in the ſame profuſion. Wild 
. fowl are alſo common, among which are wood pigeons, turtle doves, 
Partridges, and royal cirapicos. A very particular ſpecies of bird is 
found in Chili called the awakener: it is about the ſize of a middling 
fowl; its plumage is black and white ; has a thick neck; the head 


7 rather large, erect, and beautifully adorned with a tuft of feathers ; its 


eyes are large, ſharp and lively. On the fore part of its. wings are 
two ſpurs, about an inch in length; theſe are its weapons of defence 
againſt all other birds. Tt has obtained the name of the awakengr from 
the notice it gives to all other birds in time of danger; and this it does, 
by making a loud chattering noiſe, which immediately induces the 
'others 16 Ay from the enemy. pe Tani 88 
The coaſts abound with many excellent fiſh ; there are alſo vaſt 
numbers of whales and ſea wolves. The ſoil produces Indian and 
European corn, hemp, grapes, and all other fruits. The European 

fruit trees are obliged to be propped to enable them to ſuſtain the 

weight of the fruit. The orchards in particular yield great quantities 
_ of alll ſorts of apples; the ſtrawberries are very large, and moſt com- 
monly red, but ſometimes white and yellow. In many places orange 
trees are in bloom, and bear e wa the year. Olives alſo, 
and almond trees thrive exceedingly well; and the inhabitants preſs 
a kind of muſcadee wine from their grapes, which far exceeds any of 
the kind made in Spain. The trunks of the vines are in ſome places 
ſaid to be as thick as a man's body, and the grapes are amazingly 


8 bay 


Tirge. „ 
| Nies) Nines of gold, filyer, copper, tin, quickſilver, iron and 
Tead, abound in this country. Vaſt quantities of gold are waſhed 
down from the mountains by brooks and torrents; the annual 
amount of which, when manufactured, is eſtimated at no leſs than 


a ð⁊ . ß were oO 
Commerce.] Chili has always had commercial connexions with 
the neighbquriog” Indians. on its frontiers, with Peru and with Para- 
ay. The Indians in their tranſactions are found to be perfectly 
w Chili ſupplies Peru with hides, dried fruit, copper, ſalt, meal, 
horſes, hemp and corn; and receives in exchange tobacco, ſugar, co- 
coa, earthen ware, ſome manufactures made at Quito, and ſome arti- 
cles of luxury brought from Europe. The ſhips ſent from Calao 
on this traffic, which is reciprocally uſeful, were formerly bound for 
Conception Bay, but now come to Valparaiſo. During the oourſe of 
near a century, no navigator in theſe tranquil ſeas would venture to 
loſe ſight of, land, and then theſe voyages laſted a whole year. A 
pilot of the old world, having at length obſerved the winds, performed 
the navigation in one month. He was conſidered as a wizard, and 
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4 n ere is the grand ri river La Plats, which deſerves 2 
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tious, 75 Re even _ 10 50 4 8⁰ 0 50 own though it is 354 1 
from St. Jago to Buennos Ayres, and more than forty ky! of fe yey 
are amidit the ſnows and precipices of the Corgeleras, 


'InmayiranTs, Mauxens' any Cvproms.) | The Indians in this 
country are fill in a great meaſure -uncopquered ; they lire ſeattereq 
in the deſerts and the Foreſts, and it is impoſſible $6 aſcertain their pum- | 
pers. It has already been mentioned, that thoſe Indians which are not 


ſudzect to the Spaniſi yoke afe yery honeſt in their commercial tranſ- 


actions, performipg to a pungfilio whatever they have promiſed; but, like 
Almoſt A other Indians, they are very fond of fpirituous liquors, and are 
e er 5 rchaſe them from every quarter. They live in ſmall huts which 

in the courſe of a day or two at fartheſt ; and which they abari- 
rel Wie hard puſhed” by an enemy. They are brave and warlike, and 
all che attempts of the Spaniards to ſubdue them have proved i ineffe 1 


It is almoſt equally gre to aſcertaih the number of Spaniards in Chili. 


The Abbe Raynal 8, there are 1 in the cit of St. Jago; if this 
be true, the appregati number in all the provinces of Chili KY be more 
conſiderable than Has been generally ſuppoſed. The character and man- 
ners of theſe people do not differ materially from thaſe in Peru. 
Gov kasten r.] St. Jago is the capital of the ſtate, and the ſcat of 
the'empire. The commandant there is ſubordinate to the vieeroy of Peru, 
in all matters relating tö the goyernment, to the finances, and to war 
but he is independent t of him as chief adminiſtrator of juſtice, and preſi- 
dent of the royal audience.” Eleyen inferior officers diſtributed in the 
Prorigce ate charged, under his Wc with the details o e 
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I 500 12* and 37 8 8. latitude. : 
| Breadib TIN betwerg 1 50? and 755 W. longitude; 


| OUNDED þ Amazogia on the north; b 
| Bovnvaners.] | | 2 5 eaſt; * ſouth 3 aud by be 


and Chili welt. 11 contains the followin g Provinees: 


Paraghay, Parana, Guira, Uragua, 8 Rio de Ia Plate. 
Rivers.) Befides à vaſt number of ſmaller. rivers which water this 


deſeriptio 
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Geſcription. A Modeneſe Jeſuit, by the name af P. Cattanco, who failed - 
up this river, ſpeaks in the following language concerning it:“ Whale, I 
reſided in Europe, and read in books of hiſtory or geography that the river 
De la Plata was 1 50: miles in breadth, I conſidered it as an exaggeration, 
| becauſe in this hemiſphere we have no example of ſuch vaſt rivers. - When 
J approached its mauth, I ;had the moſt vehement deſire to aſcertain the 
breadth with my own eyes, and I have found the matter to be exactly as 
it was repreſented. This J N PEP from one circumſtance: 

When we took our departure from Mont Viedo, a fort ſituated more than 

. - 1o0 miles from the mouth of the river, and where its breadth is conſiders 
ably diminiſhed, we ſailed a complete day before we diſcovered the land on 
the appolite bank of the river; and when we were in the middle of the 
channel, we could not diſcover land on either ſide, and ſaw nothing but 
the ſky and water, as if we had :þcen' in ſome great ocean. Indeed. we 
ſhould have. taken it to be ſea, if the freſh water of the river, which was 
turbid like the Po, had not ſatisfied. us that it was a river,” | 5 
_ (CLIMATE, Soil AND ee From the ſituation of this country, 
dome parts of it muſt be extremely hat, from the almoſt vertical influence 
of the rays of the ſun,; awhile, other parts muſt be pleaſant and delightful. 
But the heat is in ſome meaſure.abated by the gentle breezes, which gen- 
erally begin about g or 19 o'clock in che morning, and continue the great- 
eſt part of the day. Some parts of the country are very mountainous ; but 
in many others you find extenſive and beautiful plains, where the ſoil is 
very rich, producing cotton, tobacco, and the valuable herb called paraguay, 
together with a variety of fruits. There are alſo prodigiouſly rich paſtures, 
in which are bred {ach herds of cattle, that it is ſaid the hides are the only 
part exported 3 while the fleſh is left to be devoured by the ravenous beaſts 

| oof the wilderneſs. Not long fince, a horſe might be purchaſed here for 
' woe dollar, and a 95+ bedr gut of ee lee for a ſtill more 
Krifling lum. 55 F | 5 8 
Con MERCE, A&D Carre Cirr.] Paraguay ſends angually into the 
kingdom of Peru as many as 1,500 or 2, 00 mules. They travel oyer drea- 
ry deſerts ſor the diſtance of 8 or 900 leagues. What is not man capa- 
dle of doing, when neceflity, reſolution and avarice are united ! Neither 
deep and miry ſwamps, nor ſummits of lofty mountains covered with eter- 
nal ſnow, can bar his progreſs { The province of Tucuman furniſhes to 
Potoſi, annually, 25 or 3 8,000 oxey,/and 4 or 5,000 horſes, brought forth 
and reared upon its own territory. Paraguay {ends Teveral articles of com- 
merce to Spain, but they are allSrought from neighbouring diſtricts. The 
only article it furniſhes from its own territory is hides. 5 
Buennos Ayres is the capital of this country. Its lituation on the river 
He Plata, is healthy and pleaſant, and the air temperate. It is regularly 
Þuilt. Its ſtreets are wide, the houſes are extremely low; and each of 
chem is agcommodated with a garden. The public and private buildings, 
which, fixty years ago, were all made of earth, are of more ſolid and com- 
modious — — an ſince the natives have learned the art of making brick 
and lime. The number of inhabitants is about 30,000. One ſide of the 
town is defended by a fortreſs with a garriſon of 6 or 7500 men. The 
town ſtands 180 miles from the ſea. The ſhips get to it by failing up a 
river. that wants depth, is full of iſlands, ſhoals and rocks, and where ftorms 
aue more frequent and more dreadful than on the ocean. It is neceſfary to 
„ FF» Es anchor 
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anchor every night on the ſpot where they come to ; and on the moſt mog. 


erate days a pilot muſt go to ſound the way for the ip. After Having far- 
mounted theſe difficulties, the ſhips are obliged, at FG diſtance of | Foe 
leagues from the town, to put their goods on board ſome light veſſel, and 


to go and refit, and to wait for their cargoes at Incunado de Barragan, 


ſituated ſeven or eight leagues below; ' 776 | | 

InnaBiTAnTs.] As to the number of inhabitants in this country, from 
the beſt information that can be obtained, there are not more than 100z000, 
including Spaniards, Indians, Negraes, and the mixed blood or Creoles; 


The Spaniards exhibit much the ſime character here as in the other king- 
doms already deſcnbed. 8 E i „ ed; 


General OnstxvatiIONs.] It is a circumſtance well known to all 
who are acquainted with the hiſtory of South America, that long ago the 
Jeſaits introduced themſelves into this country, and made great efforts to 
civilize and Chriſtianize the natives. Their conduct and inſtitutions 
open an abindant ſource of reflection. We are naturally led to inquire 


Phat could induce them to abandon the ſeat of eaſe and tranquillity ; to 


traverſe immenſe deſerts ; to climb the cragpy cliffs of lofty mountains ; 
to plunge into deep and miry ſwamps ; to ſubject themſelves to hunger, to 
thirſt, to danger and miſery of eyery kind ; ſurrounded by fierce and un: 
Known ſavages, whoſe characters they were unacquainted with, and "whoſe 


ſuſpicions might have armed them with. vengeance in an inſtant ; who net-. 


ther knew nor cared to know the errand on which theſe miſſionaries came; 
whoſe manner of life was independent, and whoſe minds difdained the bur- 
dens of civilized life: I ſay, we wiſh to kriow what powerful motives could 
have inclined theſe miſſionaries to leave ſociety, and encounter all theſe 
dangers. Was it the love of riches, a thirſt for glory, or the good of man- 


3 47 


| Kind, that fence their conduct? or were they influenced by a blind 
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Wands, where ſhips touch for proviſions on their voyage to the South Seas, 
viz. Fernando, St. Barbaro, and St. Catherine's. : 


Bas, HarBours and Rivers.] Theſe are the harbours of Panam- 
buco, All Saints, Rio Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, the harbour af 
Gabriel, and the Port of St. Salvador. There is a great number of noble 
ſtreams, which unite with the rivers Amazon and Plata; beſide others 
which fall into the Atlantic Ocean. . | 

' Crimarte, Soil and PRODUcTrioxs.] The climate of Brazil has 
been defcribed by two eminent naturaliſts, Piſo and Margrave, who ob- 
ſerved it with phi oſophical accuracy, to be temperate and mild, when com- 
pared with that of Africa. They aſcribe this chiefly to the refreſhing wind, 
which blows continually from K fea. Phe air is not only cool, but chilly 

through the night, ſo that the natives kindle a fire every evening in therr 
huts, As the rivers in this country annually overflow their banks, and 
leave a ſort of ſlime upon the lands, the ſoil here muſt be in many places 
amazingly rich; and this correſpands with the beſt information upon the 
oy ws The vegetable productions are Indian corn, ſugar canes, tobacco, 
indigo, hides, ipecacuana, balfam, Brazil wood, which is of a red colour, hard 
and dry, and is chiefly uſed in dying, but not the red of the beſt kind. 
Here is alſo the yellow fuſtic, of uſe in dying yellow; and a beautiful piece of 
ſpeckled wood, made uſe of in cabinet work, Here are five different ſorts 
of palm trees, ſome curious ebony, and a great variety of cotton trees. This 
country abounds in horned cattle, Which are hunted for their hides only, 
20,000 being ſent annyally into Europe. There is alſb a plenty of deer, 
Hares and other game. Amongſt the wild beaſts found here, are tygers, 
porcupines, janoùveras, and a fierce animal, ſomewhat like a greyhound 
monkies, ſloths and the topiraſſou, a creature between a bull and an aſs, 
but without horns and entirely harmleſs ;' the fleſh is very good, and has 
the flavour of beef, There is a numberleſs yariety of fowl, wild and tame, 
in this country. Among theſe are turkies, fine white hens and ducks. 


* 


Phe remarkable birds are the humming bird; the lankima, ſometimes call- 


ed the unicorn bird, from its having a horn two or three inches long grow- 
ing out of its forehead; the guira, famous for often changing its colour, 
being firſt black, then aſh coloured, next white, afterwards ſcarlet, and laſt 
of all crimſon ; which colours grow richer and deeper the longer the bird 
| Hives. Among the abundance of fiſh with which the ſeas, lakes and rivers 

of rhis country are ſtored, is the globe fiſh, ſo called from its form, which 

18 ſo beſet with ſpines like a hedge-hog, that it bids defiance to all fiſh of 
prey. But the oſt remarkable creature is the ſea-bladder, ſo called be- 
cauſe it greatly reſembles one, and ſwims on the ſurface of the waves; the 
infide is filled with air, except a ſmall quantity of water, that ſerves to 
poiſe it. The ſkin is very 'thin and ee and, like a bubble raiſed 
In the water, reflects all the colours of the ſky. Brazil breeds a great 
variety of ſerpents and venomous creatures, among which are the Indian 
falamander, a four-legged inſect, the ſting of which is mortal; the ibiva- 
Hoca, a ſpecies of ſerpent about ſeven yards long, and half a yard in cir- 
cumference, whoſe poiſon is inſtantaneouſly fatal; the rattle ſnake, which 
tbere attains an enormous ſize ; the liboyd or roe-buck ſnake, which au- 
hors inform us is capable of fwallowing a roe-buck whole with its horns, 
peing between twenty and thirty feet in length and two yards in circum- 


ference. 
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bother liquors. 


ference. Beſides thoſe, there are. 


y other inſects and ſerpents of a dn. 
gerous and yenomous nature. 3 
_ Commerce and Crier Towns.) The trade of Brazil is very 

great, and increaſes. every year; Which is the leſs ſurpriſing, as the 
| Linas have opportumities of ſapplying themſelves with flaves 
for their ſeveral works, at a much cheaper rate than any other Euro- 
pean power that has ſettlements in America; they being almoſt the 
only European nation that has eſtabliſhed conſiderable colonies in 
Africa, and from whence they import as many as 40,000 negroes an- 
nually. The exports of Brazil are, diamonds, ſugar, tobacco, hides, 
drugs and medicines; and they receive in return, woollen goods of 
all Finds, linens, laces, ſilks, hats, lead, tin, pewter, copper, iron, 
deef, and cheeſe. They alſo receive from Madeira 2 great quantity 
of wine, vinegar, and brandy ; and from Azores, 25,000. worth of 


. 


Sr. Sarvapox is the capital of Brazil, This city, which has a 
noble, ſpacious, and commodious harbour, is built on a high and 
ſeep rock, having the ſea upon one ſide, a lake forming a creſcent on 
the other. The ſituation makes it in a manner impregnable by nature ; 
and they have beſides added to it very ſtrong fortifications. It is 
populous, magnificent, and beyond compariſon the molt gay and op- 
ulent in all Brazil, _ 5 FFT 
St. Sebaſtian, by others called Rio Janeiro, ſtands on the weſt ſide of | 
the harbour of the latter name, in a low ſituation, and almoſt ſur- 
rounded by hills, which, by retarding the circulation of the air, ren- 
ders the place very unſalutary to European conſtitutions. Its extent 
is very conſiderable, being from eaſt to weſt about four miles in length, 
and from north to four about two miles in breadth. The ſtreets, 
{for there are no ſquares) are very regular and uniform, interſectir 
each other at right angles: they are well paved, abound in ſhops © 
every kind, and are compoſed of hauſes equally well built, and adapt- 
ed to the climate. In the centre of the city, and oppoſite to the beach, 
ſtands the palace of the viceroy ; it is a large, long and narrow build- 


ing, without any attraction from its exterior appearance, but contains 


within a ſucceſſion of ſpacious and noble apartments. The ſtreets 
we not only ſpacjous and convenient, but remarkable for their clean- 

ineſs, many of them containing ranges of ſhops and warehouſes that 
would do credit to the cities of Europe. There is a cuſtom here, 
which appears to be worthy of imitation in all places of conſiderable 
trade and commerce, that all perſons of the ſame profeſſion occupy 
the ſame ſtreet or diſtrict; and a deviation from this rule is very rare. 
Iy known in this city. The population of this place, judging from its ex- 
tent, may be 200, oco ſouls. The people, who are Roman Catholics, 
are very much attached to the ceremonials of their religion, which 
they obſerve with extreme ſuperſtition. The churches are very nus 
merous, and fitted up with oſtentatious finery. On the feſtival of 
their patrons, theſe edifices are richly adorned and beautifully illumi- 


nated. Near the middle of the city, and ona commanding eminence, 
here is a public obſervatory. furniſhed with an aſtronomical appa- 


ratus. 5 
| The | 
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| *Fhe inhabitants are very oſtentations in their dreſs, and every rank 
of people are in the habit of conſidering ſwords as eſſential to their 
public appearance; even children are not conſidered as exempt from 
This ornamental weapon. The dreſs of the ladies bears a near reſem- 
blance to that of European women, except in the decoration of the 
head. Their hair is ſmoothed back in the front, and adorned with 
artificial flowers, beads and feathers, fantaſtically arranged ; behind, 
it falls down in a variety of plaited treſſes, intermixed with ribbons of 
various colours, each treſs terminating in a roſe made of ribbon. 
They alſo wear a large mantle of ſilk, hanging looſely behind in the 
form of a train, which is borne by one ſervant, while another holds 
an umbrella to ſhade the face of his miſtreſs from the ſun. The fe- 
males of Brazil are generally of a pale complexion, but have-a certain 
delicacy of feature which renders them very pleaſing objects; and the 
affability of their manners heightens the agreeableneſs of their per- 
' ſonal attractions. 35 5 5 5 
Ihe trade of this place is very conſiderable, and the ſource of great 
; wealth to the inhabitants as well as to the mother country. The va- 

rious articles which are exported from hence, are the ſame as thoſe 
produced in other parts of the Portugueſe ſettlements in Brazil. The 
 wharves are very large and peculiarly commodious. The rice, of which 


5 


great quantities are exported from this ſettlement, is contained in un- 
Frelſed bullocks? hides, „ e 
On the northweſt ſide of the town there is a ſtupendous aqueduct 
which is an object of uncommon curioſity. It is in the form of a 
bridge, contains eighty arches, and, in ſome parts, is at leaſt one hun- 
dred and fifty fęet in height, and is ſeen, in ſome points of view, with 

deculiar effect, riſing gradually above the loftieſt buildings of the city. 
his immenſe chain of arches ftretches acroſs a valley, and, unites the 
hills that form it. The object for which it was erected is completely 
anſwered, as it conveys water from perennial ſprings, at the diſtance 
pf five miles, into the town, where, by means of leaden pipes, it is con- 
ducted to a large and elegant reſervoir at the beach, oppoſite to the 
Viceroy's palace. This water is of the beſt quality, and is withal ſo 
very abundant, as.not only to afford an adequate ſupply for all the 
wants of the inhabitants, but to furniſh the ſhips that come into the 
þarbour with this neceſſary element. | 


* 


The military eſtabliſhment at Rio Janeiro is on a very reſpectable 
Ffonting. The ſoldiers are not only well clothed and diſciplined, but 
are allowed to enjoy all the privileges of citizens. It ſeems to be 2 
policy of the Portugueſe government, and a very wile one it is, to 
render the ſituation of the ſoldiery in their American ſettlements 
comfortable in itſelf and reſpectable in its character. Thus the loy- 
Alty and zeal of the ſoldiers are happily ſecured in a ſituation fo im- 
portant from its value, and where vigilance and fidelity in thoſe who 
guard it become more neceſſary in proportion to its remoteneſs from 
the mother country. The number of troops in Rio Janeiro, including 
cavalry and infantry, amount to 20,000 men; and the militia are, at 
leaſt, double that number. At the ſame time the place is admirably 
fortified, both by art and nature. It is ſituated about two miles from 
te mouth of the bay, and is defended by nine ſtrong forts, * os 


*ivility by the native Brazilians. Wherever they go 
ed with women, who waſh'their feet, and welcome them with the moſt 
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plied with artillery and ſufficient garriſons. There are alſo two 
Fmall iſlands in the middle of the bay, one at the entrance, called 
Santa Cruz Fort, and another at a ſmall diſtance, which ſtill add to 
the ſtrength of the ſituation, and the difficulty of attacking it with 


- 


advantage.“ 18 8 | g SK; 5 
Mints. ] Phere are gold mines in many parts af this country, 
which have been wrought with conſiderable profit to government. 


The extraction of gold is neither very laborious nor dangerous in Bra- 


*zil. It is ſometimes on the furface of the ſoil, and this is the pureſt 
kind, and at other times it is neceſſary to dig for jt 18 or 20 feet, but 
foldom lower. It is found in larger pieces upon the mountains and 


barren, rocks than in the vallies or on the borders of the river. Every 


man who diſcovers a mine, muſt give notice of it to the government. 
If the vein be thought of little conſequence by perſons appointed to 
examine it, it is always given up to the public. If it be Keclared to 
be a rich vein, the government Teſerve a portion of it to themſelves. 


Another ſhare is given tq the commandant ; a third to the intendant: 


and two ſhares are ſecured to the diſcoverer. The miners are obliged 
to deliver to the king of Portugal a fifth part of all the gold which is 
extracted. There are alſo many diamond mines, which have been 


_ difcoyeted'in this country; they are of all colours and alſo of every 


Thade.' The diamond has the red of the ruby, the orange of the hya- 
cinth, the blue of the ſapphire, and the green of the emerald. The laſt 
is the moſt ſcarce and dęareſf when it js of a beautiful tint. Tranſ- 
Pareney and elearneſs are the natural eſſential properties of the dig- 

Nariyxs.] The native Brazilians are about the ſize of the Euro: 


peans, but not ſo ſtout. They are ſubject to fewer diſtempers, and are 


long lived. They wear no clothing ; the women wear their hair ex- 
tremely long, the men cut their's ſhort; ' the women wear bracelets of 
bones of a beautiful white, the men necklaces of the ſame; the women 
paint their faces, and the men their bodies. The food of the Brazil- 
ians is very ſimple; they live upon ſhell-iſh by the ſea fide ; uy 


the rivers By fiſhing, and in the foreſts by hunting; and when theſe 


fail, they live upon caſſava and other roots. They are extremely fond 
of dancing and other amuſements ; and theſe amuſements are not in- 
*terrupted by the worſhip of a Supreme Being, for it is ſaid they know 
of none; nor is their tranquillity diſturbed by the dread of a future 
Nate, of which they have no idea. They have, however, their magi- 
*cians, who, by ſtrange contortions, fo far work upon the credulity of the 


people, as to throw them into viol nt convulſions. If the impoſtures 
of theſe magicians are detected, they are immediately put to death, 


Which ſerves in ſome meaſure- to check the ſpirit of deceit. Every 
Brazilian takes as many wives as he chooſes, and puts them away when 
he gets tired of them. When the women lie-in, they keep their bed 
but a day or two; then the mother, hanging the child to her neck in 


a cotton ſcarf, returns to her uſual occupation, without any kind of 


Inconvenience.” Travellers are received with e e marks of 
they are ſurround- 


* | , % Ms Neg F obliging 
-7:* Anderſon's Narrative of the Britiſh Embaſſy to China. ee 
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6bliging expreſſions. But it would be an unpardonable affront, if 
they ſhould leave the family where they yere firſt entertained, in hopes 
of better accommodation in another. Some of cheſe virtues, however; 
were more applicable to theſe natives, before they were corrupted by 
an intercourſe with Europeans. 

RETIciox.] . Though the King. ef Portugal, as grand maſter of 
the order of Chriſt, be ſolely in poſſeſſion of the titles; and though 
the produee of the eruſade belongs! entirely to him; yet in this ex- 
tenſiye eountry, ſix biſhoprics have been e ey founded, 
which acknowledge for their ſuperior the archbiſhop of Bohia; eſtab 
tiſhed- in the year 1552. The fortunate prelates, moſt of them Euro- 
peans, who fill theſe honourable ſees, live in a very commodious 
manner, upon the emoluments attached to the function of their miniſ- 
try, and upon a penſion of gol. and from that to 12 50. granted to- 
them by the government. Among the inferior clergy, none but the 
miſſionaries, who! are ſettled in the Indian villages, are paid; but the 
others find ſufficient reſources among the ſuperſtitious peoples whonr 
| they are to edify, to inſtru, and to comfort, Beſides an annuab 
tribute, paid by every family to the clergyman, he is entitled to two 
ſhillings for every birth, for every wedding, and every burials 
Though there be not. abſolutely an inquiſition in Brazil, yet the peo- 
ple of that country are not e from the bete of chat barba- 
rous inſtitution 187 

. GovernMENT.( |! The emen of Biravif.; is in the viceroy, 
who has two councdils; one for criminal, the other for civil affairs, in 


both of whick he preſides; but there is no part of the world where 


the lawyers. are more doenu pte or ** chicanery of their Fenn 
more practiſed. 
Only half of the 16 . Saks this country is Fenn 
belong to the crown; the reſt being fiefs made over tb, ſome of the 
nobility, in reward of their extraordinary ſerviees, who do little more | 
than acknowledge the ſovereignty of the king of Portugal. 
FHrsronv, &C J. The Portugueſe; diſcovered. this 3 in ' the 
year 1500, but did not plant it till the year 1549, when they took 
poſſeſſion of All Saints Bay, and built the city of St. Salvador, Which 
is no the reſidence of the viceroy-and archbiſhop. Fhe- Dutch i in 
vaded Brazil in 162 3, and ſubdued the northern provinces; but 
the Portugueſe agreed, in 1661, to pay the Dutch eight tons of gold 
to relinquiſh their intereſt in this :conntry;” which was accepted, and the 
Fortugueſe remained in peaceable Poſſeſſion of all Brazil till about the 
end of 1762, when the Spaniſh"governor of Buennos Ayres, hearing; 


of a war between Portugal and Spain, took, after a month's ſiege, the 
Portugueſe: frbntiet fortrefs, called St. en but by the treaty 
e ere „ | EE * oe an 
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7 great impetuoſity. 


French America: 


Beurdisigs ] FR OUNDED north and eaſt, by the Atlantic 
Bd. B Ocean; ſouth, by Awandaia; and weſt, by 
Guiana or Surrinam. It extends 240 miles along the coaſt of Gui- 
ana, and nearly 300 miles within land; lying between the equator and 
nnen ᷣ ho te 
Ciinarz, Sort an Produce. } The land along the coaſt is low, 
y and very ſubject to inundations during the rainy ſeaſons, from 
the multitude of _ which ruſh down from the mountains with 
Tete the atmoſphere is very hot, moiſt and un- 
wholeſome, eſpecially where tlie woods are not cleared away; but on 
the higher parts where the trees are cut down, and the ground laid 
out in plantations, the air is more healthy and the heat greatly miti- 
gated by the ſea breezes. The foil in many parts is very fertile, pro- 


: Suclng ſugat, tobacco, Indian corn, fruits and other neceſſaries of 


To. | "x — > 5 %% + La SENG 
Grits Onstfvations.} The French have taken poſſeſſion 


of an ifland, upon this coaſt, called alſo Cayenne. It is about 30 miles 


in circumferetice, and is very unhealthy ; but having foine good har- 
bours, they have here ſome ſettlements, which raife ſugar, coffee, 
and ſome other kinds of produces, The French eſtabliſhed themſelves 


here in 1635 5 but they afterwards abandoned the land, and the 
| Engliſh took poſſeſhon of its Soofi aftets the French returned and 


drove out the Engliſh j but wefe expelled in their turn by the Dutch, 
who kept their conqueſt but a ſhort time, and then were ſubdued by 
the French, who till keep poſſeſſion of it. The whole of Cayenne 
is an incomſiderable province, and therefore very little is related 
of it. i e „ e A 
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, UENASA:” 
1* only province belonging to the Dutch on the continent of 
America, is bounded north, by the Atlantic Ocean; eaſt, dy 
Cayenne z ſouth, by unexplored country; weſt, by Oronoko, a Span- 


ith ſettlement. It lies between 5® and 7 N. lat. extending along the 


coaſt from the mouth of the Oronoko river to the river Marowyne.* 
1 | Os II. 

* When Admiral Rodney, in 1780, captured theſe ſettlements, he faid they were 
an acquiſition to the Britiſh empire; of more value, than all their Weſt Iadis 
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5 is divided into three diſtin governments » viz. | 


| SURRINAM, Essay and 
* BERNRrscn, | DEMARARA. 
The two laſt named are two diſtricts, forming one government. 
Rivers.] A number of fine rivers, paſs through this country, the 
principal of which are Eſſequebo Surrinam, Demarara Berbiſch and 
Canya. Eſſequebo is 21 miles wide at its mouth, and is more than 
zoo miles in length. Surrinam is a beautiful river, three-quarters of 
4 mile wide, navigable for the largeſt veſſels 1 2 miles, and for ſmaller 
veſſels 60 or 76 miles further. Its banks, quite to the water's edge, 
are covered with evergreen mangrove trees, which render the paſſage 
up this river very delightful. The Demarara is about 2 miles wide 
at its mouth oppoſite the Fort, but 12 miles above it narrows to the 
width of a little more than a mile. Its courſe is from ſouth to north. 
The entrance is obſtructed by a mud bank, on which, at the higheſt tides, 
there are not more than 24 feet water: The difference between high 
and low water mark is from ro to 12 feet. This river is naviga- 
ble, for veffels that can paſs the bar, upwards of zoo miles. The 
Fort ſtands om the eaſt bank of the river, at its mouth, and is ſo con- 
ſtructed that, if well ſapplied with men and ammunition, it would effec- 
tually guard its entrance. About a mite and an half above this fort, 
on the ſame fide of the river, is ſituated the town, called Staebroech, 
which is the ſeat of government and the depoſitory for the records. 
The ſtation for the ſhipping extends from the fort to about two miles 
above the town, They anchor in a line from two to four abreaſt. _ 
_ © Crymary.] In the months of September, October, and Novem- 
der the climate is unhealthy, particularly to ſtrangers. The common 
diſeaſes are putrid and other fevers, the dry belly ache, and the dropſy. 
An hundred miles back from the ſea, you come to quite a different ſoil, 
a hilly country, a pure, dry, wholeſome air, where a fire ſometimes 
would not be diſagreeable. Along the ſea-coaſt, the water is brack- 
ich and unwholeſome, and the air damp and ſultry. The thermometer 
ranges from 75 to go? through the year. A northeaſt breeze never 
fails to blow from about 9 o'clock in the morning through the day, 
in the hotteſt ſeaſons. As the days and nights, throughout the year, 
are very nearly of equal length, the air can never become extremely 
heated, nor the inhabitants ſo greatly incommoded by the heat, as thoſe 
who live at a greater diſtance from the equator. The ſeaſons were 
formerly divided regularly. into rainy and dry ; but of late years ſo 
much dependence cannot be placed upon them, owing probably to the 
country's being more cleared, by which means a free paſſage is opened 
for che air and vapours. * 7 . 1 | 
Warrn.] The water of the lower parts of the rivers is brackiſh, and 
unfit for uſe ; and the inhabitants are obliged to make ufs of rain water, 
which is here uncommonly ſweet and good. It is caught in ciſterns, placed 
under ground, and before drinking, is ſet in large earthen pots to ſettle, by 
which means it becomes very elcar and wholeſome. Theſe eiſterns are 
Jo large and numerous, that water is ſeldom fearce. | 1 
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CuiEr Towns, Porur Arion, 1 Paramaribo, ſituated on Surrinam 
Cusrous Aux D CHRARATTER.“ I river, 4 leagues from the ſea, N. 


pacious and ſtraight, and planted. on each fide with orange or tamarind 
P ̃ %%% % . roy a 
About feventy miles from the ſea, on the ſame river, is a village of 


native Indians, a harmleſs friendly people, They are, in general, of a ſhort 


s * . . 


ba 


They paint themſelves red, and ſome ate curiouſly figured with black; 


They catinot be ſaid to be cee wandering tribes, but their huts being 


— 
o 


atch Guiana ar 


and have been ſerviceable againſt the en dener, „„ 
| e either 


ous intercourſe of theſe different rep have generated ſeveral intermedi- 
eir degree of conſanꝑuinity to either 


--& THT and the three following heads, relate chiefly to the Diſtrict of Surrinam, 
and the information is derfved from a letter from Mr. Apthorp to his father in Boſ- 
ton, and publiſhed in the Collections of the Historical Society, [4 

; CY | 
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believe that the land; from that diſtance from the ſea; is all new land, 
_— from the ſea, either by ſome revolution in nature, or other unknown 
cauſe. . | : | | 
On each fide of the rivers and creeks are fituated the Plantations; 
containing from 500 to 2, doo acres each, in number about 550 in the 
whole colony, producing at preſent annually about 16,000 hhds. of ſugar; - 
1 2,000,000lb. coffee, 700,0001b. cocoa, 8 50, ooolb. cotton: all which 
articles {cotton excepted) have fallen off within 15 years, at leaſt one-third 
owing to bad management, both here and in Holland, and to other cauſes. 
Of the proprietors of theſe plantations, not above 80 reſide here. The 
ſugar plantations have many of them water mills, which being much more 
profitable than others, and the ſituation of the colony admitting of them; 
will probably become general; of the reſt, ſome are worked by mules; 
others by cattle, but, from the lowneſs of the country, none by the wind. 
'Fhe eſtates are for the greateſt part mortgaged for as much or more than 
they are worth, which greatly diſcourages any improvements which might 
otherwiſe be made. Was it not for the unfortunate ſituation of the colony 
in this and in other reſpects, it is certainly capable of being brought to 4 
great height of improvement; dyes, gums, oils, plants for medicinal pur- 
poles, &c. might, and undoubtedly will, at ſome future period, be found in 
abundance. Rum might be diſtilled here; indigo, ginger, rice, tobacco, 
have been and may be farther cultivated ; and many other articles. In 
the woods are found many kinds of good and durable timber, and ſome 
woods for ornamental purpoſes, particularly a kind of mahogany called 
ropic. The foil is perhaps as rich and as luxuriant as any in the world; 
it is generally a rich, fat clayey earth, lying in ſome places above the 
level of the rivers at high water, (which riſes about 8 ety and in moſt 
places below it. Whenever, from a continued courſe of cultivation for 
many years, a piece of land becomes impoveriſned (for manure is not 
known here) it is laid under water for a certain humber of years, and 
thereby regains its fertility, and in the mean time a new piece of wood land 
is cleared. This country has never experienced thoſe dreadful ſcourges 
of the Welt Indies, hurricanes ;z and droughts; from the lowneſs of the 
land, it has not to fear; nor has the produce ever been deſtroyed by in- 
ſects or by the blaſt. In ſhort, this colony, by proper management, might 
become equal to Jamaica, or any other. Land is not wanting; it is finely 
interſected by noble rivers, and abundant creeks ; the ſoil is of the beſt 
kind, it is well ſituated, and the climate is not very unhealthy, and is 
growing better, and will continue ſo to do the more the country is cleared 
of its woods, and cultivated. _ - — 1 | 
ANIMALS, Fish, SERPENTS, &c.] The rivers abound with fiſh, 
ſome of which are good ; at certain ſeaſons of the year there is plenty of 
turtle. The woods abound with plenty of deer; hares, and rabbits, a 
kind of buffaloe, and two ſpecies of wild hogs, one of which (the peccary) 
is remarkable for having its navel on the back. „ 
The woods are infeſted with ſeveral ſpecies of tygers, but with no 
other ravenous or dangerous animals. The rivers are rendered dan- 
gerous by alligators from four to ſeven feet long, and a man was a ſhort 
time {ince cruſhed between the jaws of a fiſh, but its name is not known. 
Scorpions and tarantulas are found here of a large ſize and great venom, 
and other inſects without number, ſome of them yery. dangerous and © 
A EEE : N 2 * l 33 te SS 0] 5 troubleſome.” 2 
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troubleſome. The torporific eel alſo, the touch of which, by means of 
85 bare hand or any conductor, has the effect of a ſtrong electrical ſnock. 
erpents alſo, ſome of which are venomous, and others, as has been aſſerted 
by many credible perſons, are from 25 to 50 feet long. In the woods are 
monkies, the ſloth, and parrots in all their varieties; alſo- ſome birds of 
beautiful plumage, among others the flamingo, but few or no ſinging birds. 
MILITARY STRENGTH, GOVERNMENT, &c. ]: The river. Surrinam is 
guarded by a fort and two redoubts at the entrance, and a fort at Parama- 
ribo, but none of them of any ſtrength, ſo that one or two frigates would: 
be ſufficient ro make themſelves maſters of the whole colony; and never 
was there a people who more ardently wiſhed for a change of government 
than the inhabitants of this colony do at this time. The many grievances: 
they labour under, and the immenſe burthen of taxes, which almoſt threat- 
en the ruin of the colony, make them in ſome meafure excuſable in their 
general deſire to change the Dutch for a Britiſh: or French government. 
The colony is not immediately under the ſtates general, but under a com- 
pany in Holland, called the Directors of Surrinam, (a company firlt form- 
ed by the ſtates general, but now ſupplying its own vacancies) by whom 
are appointed the governor and all the principal officers: both civil and 
military. The interior government conſiſts of a · governor and a ſupreme 
and inferior council, the members of the latter are choſen by the governor 
from a double nomination. of the principal inhabitants, and thoſe of the 
former in the ſame manner. By theſe powers, and by a magiſtrate. pre- 
ſiding over all criminal affairs, juſtice is executed and laws are enacted 
neceſſary for the interior government of the colony; thoſe of a more 
general and public nature are enacted by the directors, and require no 
approbation here hy the court. - Ve ON 
The colony is guarded farther By about 1,600 regular troops paid by 
the directors. Theſe troops, together with a corps of about 250 free. 
| Negroes, paid by the court here, and another ſmallicorps of chaſſeurs, and 
ſo many ſlaves as the court thinks fit to order from the planters from time 
to time, are diſperſed at poſts placed at proper diſtances on a Cordon, 
ſurrounding the colony on the land ſide, in order, as far as poſlible, to 
defend the diſtant plantations and the colony in general from the attacks 
of ſeveral dangerous gangs of runaway ſlaves, which, from very ſmall begin- 
nings have, from the natural proliſicacy of the negro race, and the contin -: 
ual addition of freſh fugitives, become fo formidable as to have coſt the. 
country very great ſums of money, and much loſs of men, without being 
able to do theſe negroes any effeQualitjury... 
_ THISDiftid, which, together with Eff:quebo, form one government, 
derives its name from the river which paſſes through it, already deſcribed. 
Tt extends along the ſea-coaſt from Abary Creek, about 66 miles to 
Boeraſſirie Creek. VVV 
+. From Abary Creek to Demarara river, a diſtance of about 45 miles 
of ſeã· coaſt, the 3 attend chiefly.to the cultivation of cotton. Their 
eſtates are regularly laid out in lots along the ſea ſhore, called facades, 
| of about a quarter of a mile wide, and extending 2 of a mile e 
2 JJ h vwoonlt::> 
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the country ; theſe lots are ſuppoſed to contain 250 acres each, and, when 
fully cultivated, it is cuſtomary for the proprietor to obtain a ſimilar tract, 
back of the firſt; which, when planted, another is procured, arid ſo on, in 
progreſhon. Theſe lots will contain 120,000 cotton trees each, which 
average annually half a pound a tree. A plantation, that has a ſlave to 
1900 trees is conſidered as well ſtocked; It is found that the cotton tree 
does not thrive far back from the ſea; the ſea vapour being found, from 


experience, neceſſary to an advantageous burſting of the pods. The ſhores 
of the rivers and creeks are chiefly plarited with coffee to the diſtance of 


about 3o miles from the ſea: thence 30 miles further up, the ſoil having 


at this diſtance become more ſtiff and: clayey, the ſugar cane js moſtly 


cultivated. Beyond this {though formerly attempted to be cultivated} 
the fineſt kinds of wood, for building, furniture, &c. are cut. | 
Demarara river is yeatly viſited by 40 or 50 large ſhips from Holland; 
who often make two voyages in a year, belides upwards of 250 ſmaller 
veſſels, under the Dutch and other flags. FFF 
 Demarira and Eſſequebo together contain about 3, ooo whites and 
49,000 ſlaves... gn So a ee 
Eſſequebo and Demarari are ſubje& to the ſame governor, and the 
ſame court of police, but each has a ſeparate court of juſtice. The gov- 
ernor is the executive, and he is aſſiſted in all matters reſpecting the police; 
by a council, conſiſting of a fiſcal (Who; as is alſo the governor, is ap- 
pointed by the' mother country) and four other perſons, who deliberate, 
and muſt, if required, give in writing their ſentiments, on ſuch ſubjects oply 


as the governor (who alone may ſuggeſt matters for deliberation) pleaſes 
to lay before them: He may diſſent from their opinion, if diſpoſed to 


take the reſponſibility upon himſel © _- . 
Criminal and civil cauſes are decided by a Council of 7 members, of 
which the government ind fiſcal for the time are, ex officizs, members. The 


four perſons to complete the court of police, and the 5 members, who 


conſtitute the civil and criminal juſtice, are appointed by what is called a 
College, or court of choo/ers or electors, conliſting of 7 perſons who hol 
their office for lifes All perſons poſſeſſing 25 faves have a voice in ſup- 


plying arvacancy among the electors. 


Were the council, in the firſt inſtance, clioſen by the people, inſtead of 


being interinediately choſen by electors, it might abridge the power of the 


governor, and preyent many abuſes, and wou 


d be more conlonant to re- 
publican principles. | | | 


_ "'Histoxy.] This colony was firſt poſſeſſed by the French as ext! y 


as the year 1630 or 40, and was abandoned by them on account of its 
unhealthy climate. In the year 1650 it was taken up by ſome Engliſh- 
men, and in 1662 a charter was granted by Charles IT. About this timę 
it was conſiderably augmented by the ſettlement of a number of Jews, wh. 
had been driven out of Cayenne and the Brazils, whoſe deſcendants (witl 
other Jews) compoſe at preſent one half of the white inhabitants of the 
colony, and are allowed great privileges. In 1667 it was taken by the 


Dutch, and the Engliſh having. got poſſeſſion about the fame time of the 


then Duich colony of New York, each. pazty retained its conqueſt the 
Engliſh planters moſt of them retired to Jamaica, leaving their layes be- 
hind them, whoſe language, is ſtill Engliſh, but ſo corrupted as not to be 
underſtood at firſt by an Englihmann. 9 
b 2 2 2 Aboriginal 
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Abori ginal America, 


Or that Part which the ABORIGINAL InDians poſſeſs. 


RY SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Length 1400. „ {} the Equator and 20 
Breadth. mw | 2 0 1 South latitude, 


1 3 % BA north, by Terra Firma and Guiana; 


| eaſt, by Brazil; ſouth, by Paraguay; and weſt, 
by Peru. 1 SES 

8 The river Amazon is the largeſt in- the known world. 
This river, ſo famous for the length. of its. courſe,, that great vaſſal of the 
Tea, to which it brings tlie tribute it has received from ſo many of its own 
vaſſals, ſeems to be produced by innumerable torrents, which ruſh down 


with amazing. impetuoſity from the eaſtern declivity of the Andes, and 


unite in a. ſpacious plain to form-this immenſe river In its progreſs of 
3,300 miles, it receives the waters of a prodigions number of rivers, ſome 
of which come from far, and are very broad and deep. It is interſperſed 
with an infinite number of iſlands, which are too often overflowed. to ad- 
mit of culture. It falls into the Atlantic Ocean under the Equator, and 


zs there 150 miles broad. 


CLI MATE, Sort, and PRopUcrioxs. ] The air is cooler in this coun- 
try than could be expected, conſidering it is ſituated in the middle of the 
torrid zone. This is partly owing to the heavy rains which occaſion the 
rivers to overflow their banks one half of the year, and partly to the cloud- 
ineſs of the weather, which obſcures the ſun great part of the time he is 
above the horizon. During the rainy ſeaſons, the country is ſubject to 
dreadful ſtorms of thunder and lightning. V 

The ſoił is extremely fertile, producing cocoa nuts, pine apples, banan- 
as, plaintains, and a great variety of tropical fruits 5 cedar, redwood, pak, 
ebony, logwood, and many other forts of dying wood; together with to- 
bacco, ſugar canes, cotton, potatoes, balſam, honey, &c. The woods 
abound with tygers, wild boars, buffalbes, deer and game of various kinds. 


The rivers and lakes abound' with fiſh. Here are alſo: ſea cows and tur- 


5 ; but the crocodiles and water ſerpents render fiſhing a dangerous em- 
oyment. 5 | FFF 5 

1 oMENn.] As early as tlie time of Hereules and Theſeus, the Greeks 
had imagined the exiſtence. of a nation of Amazons; with this fable they 
emhelliſned the hiſtory of all their heroes, not excepting that of Alexan- 
der; and the Spaniards, infatuated with this dream of antiquity, tranſ- 
ferred it to America. They reported that a republic of female warriots 


— 4 - * * rg; 80 7 o : CHINESE - E? 3.08% 5, S las"; #4 -n. 
acuually exiſted in America, who did not Rye in ſociety with men, and 
only admitted them once # year for the purpoſe. of procreation. To give 
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che more credit to this romantic ſtory, it was reported, not without rea- 

n, that the women in America were all ſo unhappy, and were treated 
with ſuch contempt and inhumanity by the men, that many of them had 
agreed to ſhake off the yoke of their tyrants. It was further ſaid, that 
'being accuſtomed to follow the men into the foreſts, and to carry their pro- 
viſions and baggage when they went out to fight or to hunt, they muſt 
neceſſarily have been inured to hardſhips, and rendered capable of form. 
ing ſa bold a reſolution. Since this ſtory has been propagated, infinite 
-pains have been taken to ſind qut the truth of it, but no traces could ever 
oo diſcovered. - | 


- Narives.] Theſe natives, like al the other Americans, are of a good 


| Nature, have handſome features, long black hair, and copper complexions. 


hey are ſaid to have a taſte for the imitative arts, eſpecially painting 


and ſculpture; and make good mechapics. Their .cordage is made of 


the bark of trees, and their fails of cotton, their hatchets of tortoiſe ſhells 


or hard ſtones, their chiſſels, plains and wimbles, of the horns and teeth 


of wild beaſts; and their canoes are trees hollowed. They ſpin and 
weave cotton cloth; and build their houſes with wood and clay, and 
-thatch- them with reeds. Their arms in general are darts and javelins, 
-bows and arrows, with targets of cane or fiſh ſkins. The ſeveral nations 
are governed by their chiefs or cachiques ; it being obſervable that the 
Monarchical form of :gavernment has preyailed almoſt univerfally, both 


among the ancient and modern harbarians, doubtleſs, on account of its re. 


* 


quiring a much leſs refined policy than the republican ſyſtem. The rega- 
lia which diſtinguiſb the chiefs are a crown of parrots? feathers, a chain of 
tygers' teeth or claws, which hangs round the waiſt, and a wooden ſword. 

GENERAL OrstervatioOns.] The mind of a good man is pleaſed 
with the reflection, that any part of South America has eſcaped the rava- 
ges of European conquerors. This country has hitherto remained un- 
ſubdued, The original inhabitants enjoy their native freedom and inde- 
yendence, SES | „ 
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Bert 35e] veryecn f 35. and 54" Sou lade 


©UNDEDN north, by Chili and Paraguay; eaſt, 


Bovnnantes.] by the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth, by the Straits of 
N ro gd WS. ES 254 1 


CLIMATE, Soil. zun Propuce.]. The climate is ſaid to be much 


; ry ; weſt, py the Pacific Ocean. 
| *colder in this country, than in the north, under the ſame parallels of lati- 


tude ; which is imputed to, its being in the vicinity of the Andes, which 
paſs through it, being covered with eternal ſnow. It is almoſt impoſſible 
to ſay what the ſoil would produce, as it is not at all cultivated by the na- 


| Lives. The northern parts are covered with wood, among which is an 


igexbauſible fund of large timber; bur towards the ſouth it is lid there is 


* 
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Hot a fingle wy larg e enough to be of uſe to mechanics. There are, how: 


Ever, gobd pa 
otſes, firſt carried there by the Spaniards, ant! now increaſed i in an ama. 


Ying degree, . 


NHABITANTS.] Patagonia i is inhabited by : a variety of Indian tribes, 


among which are the Patagons, from whom the country takes its name; 


the Pampas and the Coſſores. They all live upon fiſh and game, and what 


the earth produces ſpontaneouſly. Their huts are thatched, and, not- 
Withſtanding the rigour of the climate, they wear nq other clothes than a 
mantle made of ſeal ſkin, or the ſkin of ſome beaſt, and that they throw 
of when they are in action. They are exceedingly hardy, brave and 
active, making uſe of their arms, which are bows and arrows headed with 
Aints, with amazing dexterity. © © 4 

Magellan, who d diſcovered the ſtralts which bear His name, and af- 


5 tet him Commodare Biron, have reported, that there exiſts, in theſe te- 


_ Fions, a race of giants; hut others, who have failed this way, contradict 
the report. Upon the whole, we may conclude that this ſtory i is like that 
of the Mite republic of Amazons, 1 
The Spaniards once built a fort upon the ſtraits, And left a "garriſon"; i 
io} prevent any other European nation paling'that way into the Pacific 
cean ; but moſt of the men periſhed by hunger, whence. the place ob 
tained be name of Port, Famine; and fince that fatal event, no nation 


Bas attem 4 25 to plant colonies in Patagonia, *As to the religion or gov- e 


ernment of theſe ſavag ges, we have no certain information: * Some have re. 

ary that theſe people believe in inviſible, powers, both good and evil; 

4 that they pay a tribute of gratitude to VIE Se, and. i deprecate the wrath 
d venge nce of the other. 15 
bold Le Sangha OzstrvariIONS UPON Sourk Abel EH : 
+ We have now traverſed' the ſeveral provinces of that extenſive region, 
which is comprehended between the Iſthmus of Darien and the fifty-fourtly 
degree of S. latitude. *” We have taken a curſory view of the rivers, the 
ſoil, the climate, che productions, the commerce, the inhabitants, &c. It 


only remaing now, that we ſhould make ſuch other obſervations as natural. > 


ly occur upon the ſubject. 4 HY ot 23 3 


The hiſtory of Columbus, together with his bold acd adventurous ac- 


tions in the diſcovery of this country, are ſufficientl by known to all who 
have paid any attention to hiſtory. His elevated mind 


ricious ſpirit among N of Europe; and they flocked to Ame- 
rica for the purpoſes of. carnage and plunder. Aedordingly, a ſcene. of 
barbarity has been acted, of which South America has been the principa 


theatre, which ſhocks. the, human mind, and almoſt ſtag ggers | belief. a, | 


ſooner had the Spaniards ſet Foot-u upon the American continent, than they 
laid claim to the ſoil, to. the mines, and to the ſervices of the nati 
wherever they came. Counties were invaded, ki ngdoms were overturned, 
innocence was attacked, andj;happineſs had no Alem Deſpotiſm and 
_. emelty;; with all cheir terrible. ſcqurges attended het advances i in ev 

75 pit They went mo MED Commuareds oy ge they T ER . 
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ures, which 225 incredible numbers of horned cattle and | 


uggeſted to him ideas 
ſuperior to thoſe of any other man of his age, and his aſpiring genius prompt<, 
ed him to make greater and more noble efforts. for new diſcoveries. He 
croſſed the extenſive Atlantic, and brought to view a world unheard of by 
the people of che ancient hemiſpticre, This excited an enterpriſing, ava- . 


% 5 %. 
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No deceit, no cruelty was too great to be made uſe of, to ſatisfy their ava* 22 
nice. Juſtice was diſregarded, and mercy formed no part of the character rags \ 
of theſe inhuman conquerors., They were intent only on the proſecution 
of ſchemes moſt degrading and moſt ſcandalous to the human character. | 
In South America, the kingdoms of Terra Firma, of Peru, of Chili, of © | 
Paraguay, of Brazil and of Guiana ſycceſhively fell a facrifice to their yi- . þ 
cious ambition. The hiftary of their ſeveral reductions is too lengthy #o  _ | 
be inſerted in a work of this kind. Tet us then turn from theſe Allet : | 
ſing ſcenes let us leave the political world, where nothing but ſpectacles 
of horror are preſented to our view; where ſcenes of blood and carnage : 
diſtract the imagination ;z where the avarice, injuſtice and inhumanity of 
men furniſh nothing but uneaſy ſenſations let us leave theſe, I fay, and en- 
ter the natural world, whoſe laws are conſtant and uniform, and where 
Our view. Fatt rd | pt 
We have already given a deſcription-of thoſe beautiful and ſpacious riv- 
ers which erery where interſect this country; the next thing that will 
engage our attention is that immenſe chain of mountains, which runs from 
one end of the continent to the other. At fight of theſe enormous maſſes, 5 
. which riſe to ſuch prodigious heights above the humble ſurface. of the 5 | 
earth, where almoſt all mankind have fixed their reſidence ; of thoſe _ | 
maſſes, which in one part are ,crowned with impenetrable and ancien 
foreſts, that have never roſounlled with the ſtroke of the hatchet, and in 5 | | 
another, raiſe their towering tops and ſtop the clouds in their courſe; while 
in other parts they keep the traveller at a diſtance from their ſummits, 
either by ramparts of ice that ſurround them, or from vollies of flame | 
iſſuing forth from the frightful and yawning caverns ; maſſes giving riſe to | 
impetuous torrents deſcgnding with dreadful noiſe from their open ſides, to | 
- rivers, fountains, and boiling ſprings : at theſe appearances, I ſay, eyery | 


page 
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| Þebolder is fixed in aſtoniſhment, | oy EOS 
Ihe height of the moſt elevated point in 3 is, according to 
M.r. Caſſini, 6, 640 feet. The height of the mountain Gemmi, in the = 
canton of Berne, is 10, 110 feet. The height of the Peak of Tenexiffe - 
is 13,178 feet. The height of the Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point 
of the Andes, is 20, 280 feet. Upon compariſon, the-highelt part of the 
Andes is 7,102 feet higher than the Peak of Teneriffe, the moſt clevazed = G 
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„%%C§˙*C Bog 21 . „ ASIF: 1 | Y PF | 
be reader will find the ben hiſtory of theſe tragieal ſcents, in Dr,Robertſon's, = 


After of South America, © *# 
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| 4 = India ſands. „ 
: 
| _ | „ R Foe ; | 


) ETWEEN North and Souck 3 lie a ds of iſlands, | 
| which are called the Weſt Indies, ,and = ſuch as are be 4 f 


* „ 


| Itivation, now belong to five European powers, as, Great Brit tain, 8 | 

| 5 ance, Holland. and Denmark, as follows: % 4 1 
e ne en Barrisn claim ; © 

| Famakh, St. Vinc F 
Barbadoes, Nevis, 5 1 0 0 „ 

8. Chriſtopher's, , +" Montferratg- TOW | 

Antigua, 9 Buarpads,  .. $3 } 
| Grenada, and the Grin. 43 Anguilla, A g f 
| ines, IR, Bermudas, * 3 
| „ A * 1 | Phe Bahama oY 3 
j : ow” 1 Srain claims 75 7 
2 R | Cuba, Trinidad, Fm” 
8 Part of St. Donne or Mulargaretta, 9 
8 Hiſpaniola, | Juan Foley in in he EY "J 
| Porto Rico, „ Ocean. 4 
| : 5 919 The Bauen claim I 
Y 5 Part of St. Domingo St. 1 Destadg 4. 1 
1 Martinico, + - | and Marigalante, * 1 
| | YE Guadaloupe, 3 | Tobago. | | N * 6 | | 
| ES we 
The Durtcn claim 5 7 | 
| | "The Thands of St. Eu- 5 Ouraſſou, or Caracas +, ils 
| a IE A Saba. + 1. 

| i * . R 1 
„ *  Dexmarc claims 1 4 
| | The Thands of 85. Crowe, S8 St, Thomas, and ON lohn. 8. 10 
SH * | The climate in all the Weſt India iſlands is nearly the ſame, allowing 
| 5. theſe accidental differences which the ſeveral fituations and qualities} 
of the lands themſelves produce. As they lie within the tropics,/and thai 

un goes quite over their heads, paſſing beyond them to the -northif 

| and never returnit Ro from any of them than about 30 yan to 
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did = blow i In up don them from the ſea, and refreſh the air . a mans i 
2 - Ap able. them to attend. their concerns even under the meridian 
On £5 other hand, as the nig 
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bt adyaticet, a breeze begins to be per: I 
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7 ceived, 
12 The hgh; were diſtributed among theſe powers of Europe as above mentioned, 
= be fore the preſent European war, in the courſe of which ſome changes have taken 
| place, and probably more will take place this ſummer. But as peace may poſſibl 
g reſtore them to their former ſtate, we have thought beſt not to notice alterations. | 


Tu part of the jfland was ceded &p I France by the treaty o of 795 
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geired, which blows ſmartly from the land, as it were from the centre, to- 
wards the ſea, to all points of the compaſs at once. / 3 
By the ſame remarkable providence in the diſpoſing of things, it is chat 
"when the ſun has made a gregt progreſs towards the tropic of cancer, and 
becomes in a manner yerticalyhe draws after him ſuch a vaſt body of clouds, 
which ſhield them from his direct heams ; and diſſolving into rain, cool the 
air, and refreſh the country, thirſty with the long drought, which common- 
ly prevails: from the beginning af Jana to the latter end of May. | 
Ih he rains in the Weſt Indies arg ike floods of water, poured from the 
clouds with progigious impetuoſity ; the rivers ſuddeply riſe ; new rivers 
and lakes are formed, and in athort time all the low country is under Wa- 
ter.“ Hence it is, that the riyers which have their ſource within the trop- 
ics, ſwell and overflow their banks at a certain ſealon ; but ſo miſtaken were 
the ancients in their idea pf the torrid zone, that they imagined it to be 
dried and ſcorched up with a continual and fervent heat, and to be for 
that reaſon uninhabitable; when, in reality, ſome of the largeſt rivers of 
the world haye their courſe within its limits, and the moiſture is one of 
the greateſt inconveniences of the climate in ſeveral places, 5 
The rains make the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the Weſt Indies; the 
trees are green the whole year round; they have no cold, no froſts, no 
ſnows, and Af xarely ſome hail; the ſtorms of hail are, however, very vio- 
© lent when Appen, and the hailſtones very great and heavy, Whether 
it be owing t&this moiſture, which alone does not ſeem to he a ſufficient 
cauſe, or to a greater quantity of a ſulphureous acid, which predominates 
in the air of this country, metals of all kinds that are ſubje& to the action 
of ſuch cauſes ruſt and canker in a yery ſhort time; and this cauſe, per- 
. haps, as much as the heat itſelf, contributes to make the climate of the Weſt 
Indies ugfriendly and unpleaſant to zn European conſtitution. '* 
g It is in the rainy ſeaſon ( principally in the month of Auguſt, more rarely 
in july and September) that they are aſſaulted by hurricanes, the moſt ter- 
rible calamity to which they are ſubject (as well as the people in the Eaſt 
Indies) from the climate; this deſtroys at a ſtroke, the labours of many 
"years, and proſtrates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, and at the mo- 
ment when he thinks himſelf out of danger. It is a ſudden and violent 
- ſtorm: of wind, rain, thunder and lightnipg, attended with a furious {well- 
ing of the ſeas, and ſometimes with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every 
- circumſtance which the elements can aſſemble, that is terrible and deſtruc- 
tire. Firſt, they fee as a prelude to the enſuing havoc, whole fields of 
© ſugar canes whirled into the air, and ſcattered oyer the face of the country. 
MI b be ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn up by the roots, and driven about 
lle ſtubble; their windmills are ſwept away in a moment; their utenſils, 
the fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred 
weight are wrenched from the ground, and battered to pieces; their hou - 
| ſes are no protection; the roofs argiſtorn off at one blaſt; whilſt the rain, 
Which in an hour raiſes the Wat dye feet, ruſhes in upon them with an 
- irreſiſtible violence. | ox de Cy 
I he grand ſtaple commodity of the Wet Indies is ſugar 3 this commod- 
| ity was not at all known ta the Greeks and Romans, though it was made 
in China, in very early. times, from whence was derived the firſt know - 
Fase 0f 114 e were the halt who gultraged, 3 ine, 
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and . requeſt; as one of the materials of 4 very univerſal like 


ury in Europe. It is not determined whether the cane, from which this 


ſubſtance is taken, be a native of America, or brought thither to their col- 


eny of Brazil, by the Portugueſe, from India and the. coaft'of Africa; 
but, however that matter may be, in the beginning they made the moſt, as 


as they ſtill do the belt, ſugars which come to market in this part of the 
world. The juice within the ſugar cane is che moſt lively ſweet in nature; 


which, ſucked raw, has proved extfemely-nutritive and wholeſome. From 
ie molaſſes, rum is diſtilled, and from the ſcummings of the ſugar a mean- 
er ſpirit is procured, The tops of the canes, and the leaves which grow 


— joints, make a very we provender for their cattle; and the ref f 

ule of the cane, after prinding, Ee for Kere; o at no b 2h of 1 ex: 

cellent plant is without Ag uſ - + 5 
They «compute that, When things are well managed, the rum 1 mo. 


laſſes pay the charges of the 5 1 and the ſugars are clear gain. Ho 
ever, 4 man cannot begin a ſugar plantation of any conſequence, not to 


mention the parchaſe of the land, which i is very bigh, under 2 capital of it 


2 leaſt 5 ooo. 


The quantity f mart 1 Wlades exported from all the Britith Weſt | 
"Indi Math, in e TOE and 789 to all N 1 


% 


187 Ran 5496147 of which 1.66055 cameo e 5 | 
Molaſſes 30,580 do. % œÜß 5d0e% 
1788 Rum 6, 770,332 . 1,54, ET ip. Fr vs 
_ Molaſſes | 28,812 dos: nv ip * . da. een 
2789 Rum 9,492,177 . a... ee . 
bas olaſſes 21,192 do. „„ 


The neg toes in the Hr are ae at a x'very eaſy" ns, This | 
is is generally by allotting to each family of them a ſmall portion of land, and 


——— em two days in the week, Saturday and Sunday, to cultivate 


it ; ſome are fubſiſted in this manner, but others find their negroes a cer- 
tain portion of Guinea or Indian corn, and to ſome à ſalt herring, or a 


{mall portion of bacon or {alt pork, a day. All che reſt of the charge con- 


fiſts in a cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breeches, and a blanket ; and the profit of 
meir labour Fields 10 or 121. annually.” The price of men negroes, upon their 
dſt arrival, is from 30 to 36l. women and grown boys 50% leſs; but ſuch, = 


Ez negro families as are acquainted with the buſineſs of the iſlands, generally }.... 


1 


bring above gol. upon an average one with another; and there are inſtan- 


een gl a ſingle negro man, expert in the buſineſs, bringing 150 guineas * 
av; the wealth of a planter i is generally computed from the number of flavey, 


flefles. 
The iſlands of the Weſt Tadies he i in the wok of A bow, or. PR 
ftrerching almoſt from the coalt of Mprida north, to the river Oronoko, 


in che main continent of South Ame² Some call them CON -- 


from the firlt inhabitants; 5 is a term that moſt geographers con- 
Dt to the” eee Iland, hes diſtinguiſh theih into che Windward | 
aun 


* „Mr. As its Aae on 51 Motion for the abolition of the flave trade, April, i 
„ the en ports and imports to and from thei! Meſt India iſlands and 
Africa, amount annually to 10, ooo, oool. ſterling, NT TONE EE 300,000 Puts 
n, eee and e amen. VVV Tt N 
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and Leva illands, with t to the uſual courſes of a from Old 
8 ain, or the Canaries, to Carthagena, or New Spain and Porto Bello, 


1e geographical tables and ee 8 e chem into Ben yr = 


Antilles, : : 

: l BAtE et NE Tt a og ee fg - POT Wat: 
c Burton | WEST. INDIES. + 
= es 25 


TT 11181 is 900 of the Britiſh Weſt India . 8 in the At, 
1 lantic Ocean, 4,000 miles 8. W. of England, and 9o miles weſt of 
Hi anolia. Its centre is in LES 12' N. lat. and 765 45” W. lon. fr. Lon. 
Its ngth i is 150 miles; its hreadth, on A medium, about 40 miles, giring 
a ſurface (allowing nothing for its unevenneſs) of Þ 840,000 acres; of 
which, in Novemher, 1789; no more than 1,907,589 had been taken up 
by grants from the crown ; and of theſe hut a tie more than 1,000,000 
was in cultivation in 1789, viz. 710 ſugar plantations, averaging 900 acres 
each, making, in the whole, 639,000 ares; 400 breeding farms or pens, of 700 
acres each, which gives 280,000 ; and half this laſt number of acres 8 
devoted to the minor productions of the iſland, ſuch as cotton, coffee, pi- 
| ments, gingen proviſions, &c. making together 1,059,000 acres, 7 
nearly 3,000,000 acres an unimproved, unproduttive wilderneſs, of whic 
got more than one-fourth part is ſuppoſed to be fit for any kind of profitas 
ble cultivation, great part of the interior country being inacceſfble.“ 
Divisrons and Forvr arion. | Jamaica is divided as follows: | 


527 FR $i 
SR» C0 
— 2 I 
WERE 5 


+ Counties, | P ariſhes, 8 5 Acres. | Ss Chief Towns. | : | 
= Middleſex, Os * Lo 2 3 2 1 
1 Surry, 7 672,616 | = 3 
e Avanna-la-Mar, 
| e bes * TE = | „121% | Montego Bay. ; 


45 Three: . 4 ooh $500,000 
iy Pe inhabitants are as See viz, 


- * > | 


n 30, Soares 
5 0 a th Negro ſlaves n 5 BESS - 250,000 7 | CE; 
T 3 Freed 8 „ 5 FO 
; FI We e — . As 1 2400 < 
: CM > 4 3 — * 
s thy %% CESS e 291,400 


This if iſland's is „ Kterſefted with a ridge of ſteep rocks, tumbling, by the 

Fequent earthquakes, in a ſtupendous manner u __ one another. From 

e rocks iſſue a vaſt number of {mall rivers of pure wholeſome water, 

which fall down' in cataracts, and, t. gether. with the ſtupendous height of 

the mountains, and the bright verdure of the trees through which they flow, 

form a moſt delightful landſcape. No part of the Welt Indies that 2 
ave Teen,” ſays Edwards, abounds with ſo many delicious ſtreams.” 

| Re rivers on "this iſland are reckoned : at 100, none of which'are — 9 

. enough 


_ a * 
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=o 1 * Fdeards- Hitory of the W Weſt Indies, vol. 1: tele Jamaicg, 
y | 79 Of theſe, 185 are * in the nee and manufacture of Cugar, 


ville and China oranges, commen ant 
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enough to N by ſea veſſels. On each fide of this chain of moun- 
| Laing are ridges of lower ones, which diminiſh as they remove from it. On 
| thele, coffee grows in grep plenty, The yallies and plains between theſp 
1dges are level, and the ſoil 18 prodigioufly fertile. leo 
The longeſt day in ſummer is about 13 hours, and the ſhorteſt in winter 
about 11; but the moſt uſual diviſions of the feaſons in the Weſt Indies 
are into the dry and wet ſcaſons. The air of this iſland is, in many places, 
exceſſively hot, and unfavourable to European conſtitutions ; but the ct 
ſea breezes, which ſet in every morning at ten o'clock, render the heat 
more tolerable; and the air upon the high grounds is temperate, pure and 
cooling. It lightens almoſt eyery night, but without much thunder, which 
when it happens is terrible, and roars with aſtaniſhigg loudneſs ; and the 
lightning io theſe violent ſtorms frequently does great damage. In Feb: 
ryary.or March, they expect earthquakes, | During the months of May 
and October, the rains are extremely violent, and continue ſometimes for 
a fortnight together. In the plains are found ſeveral falt fountains ; and 
io the mopntains, not far from Spaniſh Town, is a hot hath, of great me - 
gicinal yirtues, It gives relief in the dry belly-ache, which, excepting the 
| on and yellow fever, is gas of the molt terrihle endemial diſtempers 
| __ Sugar is the greateſt and moſt valuable produdion of this iſland. In 
1787-—824,706cwt. of this article was exported to Great Britain, and in 
1790—1,185,519cwt. Cocoa was formerly cultivated in it to a great 
extent. It produces alſo; ginger and the pimenta, ot, as it is called, Jamaica 
pepper, and vulgarly allfpice z the wild cinnamon tree, whoſe bark is ſo 
uſeful in medicine; the machineel, whoſe fruit, though nacommonly de- 
lightful to the eye, contains one of the wotft poiſons in nature; the 
mahogany, and of the moſt valuable A but this-wood begins to. be 
ſcaroe, and of late is very dear. /Lignumwitz, dog-wood, iron-wood, 
pigeon- wood, green-heart, braziletto, and bully trees; moſt of which fink 
in water and are af a compactneſs and impenetrability inconceivable by 
an inhabitant of the northern ſtates, or of Europe. Excellent cedars, o 
2 large ſize and durable; the-cabbage-tree, remarkable for the hardneſs of 
its wood, which, when dry, is incorruptible, and hardly yields to any kind 
of tool; the palma, affording oil much eſteemed by rhe ſavages, both in 
food and medicine; the ſoap- tree, whoſe. berries anſwer all purpoſes of 
waſhing ; the mangrove olive bark, uſeful to-tangers';z the fuſtic and reds 
wood to the dyers ; and lately the logwoaod. © ©» 
The indigo plant was formerly much cultwated, and the cotton tree is 


o 


fill ſo. They have maize or Indian corn, Guinea corn, peas of various 


kinds, with a variety of roots. Fruits grow in great plenty; citrons, Se- 
| h ter lemons, limes, cuſtard apples, 
ſhadocks, pomegranates, mamees, ſourſops, papas, pine apples, prickly pears 
allicada pom melons, pompions, guavas, and ſeveral kinds of berries ; alſo 
garden ſtuffs in great plenty, and good; The public botanical garden of 
this iſland, contains a great variety of valuable foreign plants, among which 
is the true Ceylon cinnamon, mango tree, bread fruit, Chineſe hemp, palm, 
Otaheite plum, ſago, tallow tree, gum arabic, 4 mulberry, from which 
paper and cloth are made, tea plant, Chineſe olive, &c.* The cattle bred | 
EY 
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A catalogue of theſe plants is given in Edwards' His 
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en this iſland are but few ; their beef is tough and lean ; the mutton and 
mb are tolerable ; they have plenty of hogs ; many plantations have hun- 
dreds of them, and their fleſh is exceedingly ſweet and delicate. Their 
horſes are ſmall; mettleſome and hardy, and when well made generally felt 
for 30 or 40ʃ. ſterling; Jamaica likewiſe ſupplies the apothecary with 
guaiacum, ſarſaparilla, china, caſſia, and tamarinds. Among the animals 
are the land and ſea turtle, and the alligator. Here are all forts of fowl, 
wild and tame; parrots, parrequets, pelicans, ſnipes, teal, Guinea hens, 
8 ducks and turkies, the humming bird, and à great variety of others. 
The rivers and bays abound with fiſh. The mountains breed numberleſs 
_ adders, and other noxious animals, as the fens and marſhes do the guana 
and pallewaſp ; but theſe laſt are not venomous. Among the inſects are 
the ciror, or chegoe, which eat into the nervous and membranous parts of 
the fleſh' of che negroes, and the white people are fometimes plagued witit 
them. Theſe inſets get into any part of the body, but chiefly the legs and 
feet, where they breed in great numbers, and ſhut themſelves up in a bag 
as ſoon as the perſon feels them, which is not perhaps till week after they 
Have Beem in the Body; they pick them out with a needle, or the point of 
@ penknife, taking care to. deſtroy the bag entirely, that none of the breed, 
which are like nits, may be left behind, They fometimes get into the toes, 
and eat the fleſh to the very bone. „ ho oh 1 8 8 
_ 'Spaniſhtown, or St. Jago-de-la-Vega, in the county of Middlefex, is the 
capital of Jamaica. It is ſituated on the banks of the river Cobre, about 
x miles from the fea, and contains between 5 or 600 houſes, and about 
5. ooo inhabitants including free people of colour. Tt is the reſidence of the 
governor or commander in chief, who is accommodated with a magnificens 
palace. Here the legiffature fits, and the court of chancery and the ſu. 
preme judicial courts are held; : "Ik ' | 


Port Royal was formerly the capital of Jamaica. It ſtood upon the 
= of a narrow neck of land, which, towards the ſea, formed part of the 
Border of a very fine; harbour of its own name. The convenience of this 
harbour, which was capable of eontaining a thouſand' fail of large ſhips, and 
of ſuch depth as to allow them to load and unload with the greateſt eaſe, 
weighed ſo much with the inhabitants, that they chofe to build their eap- 
ital on this ſpot, though the place was a hot dry fand, and produced none 
of the neceſfaries of life, not even freſh' water. But the advantage of its 
harbour, and the reſort of pirates, made it a place of great conſideration. 
'Thefe pirates were called Buccaneers z they fought with a deſperate bra- 
very, and then ſpent their fortune in this capital with as inconfiderate diſfi- 
pation. About the year 1692, no place for its fize could be com- 
8 to this town for trade, wealth and an entire corruption of manners. 
In the month of June, in this year, an earthquake, which ſhook the whole 
iſland to its foundations, totally overwhelmed chis city, ſo as to leave, in 
one quarter, not even the ſmalleſt veſtige remaining. In two minutes the 
earth opened and ſWallowed up nine-tenths of the houſes, and 2,000 peo-— 
ple. The water gufhed out from the openings of the earth, and tumbled 
the people on heaps; dut fome of them had the good fortune to catch 
the beams and rafters. of houfes,, and were aſterwards ſaved by boits. 
Several ſhips were caſt away in the harbour; and the Swan frigate, which 
lay in the dock to careen, was carried over the tops of ſinking houſes; and 
did not overſet, but afforded a retreat to ſome hundreds of Rn 2 
. : | KG An _ Javed 


fays, the earth opened and -ſhut-very quick in ſome places, and he ſaw ſev- 


eral people fink down to the middle, and others appeared with their heads, 
juſt above ground and were ſqueezed to death! At. Savanna-la-Mary 


above a thoaſand acres were ſunk, with the houſes and people in them 7 
the-place appeared for ſome time like a lake, was afterwards dried up, but 


no houſes were ſeen: In ſome parts; mountains were ſplit; und at one 


place a plantation was femoved to the diſtance of a mile. They again re- 


built the eity ; but it was a ſecond time, ten 7 afte?; deſtroyed by a 
great ſire. The extraordinary conyenience of the harbour. tempted them 
to build it once more; and once more, in 1782, was it laid in rubbiſh! by 
a hurricane the moſt tefrible on record. Such repeated calamities ſeemed 


to mark out this place as a devoted ſpot j the inhabitants therefore reſolv- 
ed to forſake it forever, and to reſide at the oppoſite bays where they built 


Kingſton, which is now the capital of this iſland; It conſiſts of upwards 


of 1,700 houſes, many of them handſomely built, and is the taſte of theſe 


iſlands, as well as the neighbouring continent, one ſtory high, with-porti- 
coes, and every convenience. for a comfortable habitation in that climate. 
The number of inhabitants of all colours in 1788, was 26,478 of whom 
6,5 39 only were white, the others were free people of colqur, 3,280; and 
On the 3d of Octobet, 17890, was 4 dreadful hurricane; which almoſt 
orerwhelmed the little ſea-port town of Savanna-la-Mar, in Cornwall 
county, and part of the adjacent country. Very few houſes were leſt 
ſtanding, and a gteat number of people were killed. Much damage was 
alſo done and many lives: loft, in other parts of the iſland. This town 
has ſince been rebuilt, and contained, in 1791, 68 or 70 houſes. Montego 
Bay is a flouriſhing, opulent town, containing about. 230 houſes, and 600 


White inhabitants: The number of top-ſail veſſels. which clear annually | 


at this port is about +503: of which 70 are capital ſhips. + ee 
The whole product of the iſland may be reduced to theſe heads; 
Firſt, ſugars, of which were exported in 1787, 824,706ewt. 3. 1788, 
1,124,017cwt. 3. 1789, 1,236,603cwt- 3 1790, 1,185,5 ig t. Moſt 
of this goes to Great Britain, Ireland, the Britiſſt American colonies, and 
ſome part of. it into the United States, in return ſot the beef, pork, cheeſe, 
corn, peas, ſtaves, planks, pitch and tar, which they have from thence. 


Second, rum, of which they exported 2, 543,063 gallons in the year 1787, 


10 the fame places and to Africa annually. The rum of this ifland is gen- 
erally eſteemed the beſt, and is the moſt uſed in Great Britain. Third, 
molaſſes, in Which they formerly made their remittances for the produce 
of the grand ſtaple che ſugar cane! | cording to the late teſtimony of a 
reſpectable planter in J amaica, that iſland hath 280,000 acres in canes, of Is 
which 210,000 are annually cut, and make from 68, to 70,000 tons of 
ſugar, and 4, 200, oo gallons of rum. Fourth, cotton, of which they 
ſent out nearly two million pounds in 1787. The indigo, formerly much 
cultivated, is now inconſiderable; but ſome cocoa and coffee: are export- 


ed, with à conſiderable quantity of pepper, ginger, drugs for dyers and 


apothecaries, ſweetmeats, mahogany and machineel planks. But ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable articles of their trade are with the Spaniſh: con- 


tinent of newaSpaim and Terra Firma; fot in the former they cut great 
ane 
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valt and profitable trade in negroes-and all kinds of European goods. 
The trade of this ifland, in 1787, employed 400 veſſels containing 78, 862 
tons, navigated by 8,845 men. The amount of exports, the ſame. 
year, conſiſting of fugar,; rum, molaſſes, pimento, coffee, cotton, indigo, 
_ ginger, mahogany, logwood, &c. was J. 2, 136,442: 17:3. The im- 
ports for this year, conſiſting of Britiſh and Iriſh manufactures, foreign 
merchandize, and ſalted proviſiong from Great Britain and Ireland; ne- 
groes from Africa; ſalted fiſh, 20,000 quintals, from the Britiſh. Ameri- 
ean colonies; Indian corn, flour, rice, lumber, ſtaves, &c. from the Uni- 
ted States, (to the value of C. 90, ooo ſterling}: and wines, &c. from Ma- 
deira and Teneriffe, to the amount of C. 1, 584,5 18: 14: 4 ſterling. 
Thuhis iſland was originally à part of the Spaniſh empire in America. 
Several deſcents had beer made upon it by the Engliſh, prior to 1656; 
but it was not till this year that Jamaica was reduced under the Britiſh: 
dominion. Cromwell had fitted out a ſquadron, under Penn and Vena- 
bles, to reduce the Spaniſh: iſland! of Hibeniola, bat there this ſquadron: 
was unſucceſsful.. The commanders, of their own accord, to atone for 
this misfortune, made a. deſcent on Jamaica, and having carried the capi- 
tal, St. Jago, ſoon compelled the whole iſland to furrender. Ever ſince 
it has been ſubje& to the Engliſſi, and the government of it is one of the: 
richeſt places, next to that of Ireland, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the 
ſtanding ſalary being 2,500). per annum, and the aſſembly commonly vo- 
ting the governor as much more; which, with the other perquiſites, make 
it on the whole little inferior to 10,000). per annum. e 
Sit , , DOK Ss 5 
. THIS iſland, the moſt eaſterly of all the Carribbees, is ſituated in 59 
W. longitude, from London, and 13 10“ N. latitude. It is 2T miles in 
length, and 14 in breadth, containing 106, 470 aeres of land, moſt of which 
are under cultivation. 8 5 SO x, 
Barbadoes is divided into five diſtricts, and eleven pariſhes, and con- 
tains four towns. Bridgetown, the capital, which, before the fire of 1466, 
contained about 1 500 houſes, chiefly of brick, Oſtines or Charleſtown, 
St. James, (formerly called the Hole) and Speight's town. The goy- 
ernor, whoſe income is ſaid to be £.5,000 ſterling a year, reſides at Bridg- 
town. When the Engliſh, ſome time after the year 1625, firſt landed here, 
it had not tlie leaſt appearance of ever having been peopled even by ſava- 
ges. There was no kind of beaſts,, no fruit, no herb nor root, fit for ſup- 
porting the life of man. Vet as the climate was ſo good, and the ſoil ap- 
peared fertile, ſome gentlemen of ſmall fortunes in England, reſolved to 
become adventurers thither. The trees were ſo large, and of a wood ſo 
hard and ſtubborn, that it was with great difficulty they could! clear as 
much ground as was neceſfary for their fubſiſtence. By unremitting per- 
feverance, however, they brought it to yield them a tolerable ſupport; and 
they found that cotton and indigo agreed well with tlie ſoil, and that. 
tobacco, which was beginning to come into repute in England, anſwered 
tolerably well. Theſe proſpects, together with the contention between the 
king and parliament, which had commenced in England, induced many 
new adventurers to tranſport themſelves to this iſland. And what is re- 
markable, 25 years aſter” its firſt ſettlement, in 1650, it contained more 
chan 0, 0 Whites, and à much greater. aumber af 3 
> DOS 5 N e | ves ; 
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flaves ; the latter they uired by means not at all to their honbur for 
they ſeized upon all thoſe En nm men, without any pretence, in the 


neighbouring iſlands, and carried them into ſlavery——a practice, which has 


rendered the Carribbee Indians irreconcileable to the Engliſh ever fince; 
They had begun, a little before this, to cultivate ſugar to great advantage. 
The aumber of ſlaves was, in conſequence of their wealth, ſtill augment- 
ed; and, in 1676, it is ſuppoſed that their number amounted to 100,000g 
which, together with 50,000 whites, make 150,000 on this ſmall ſpot, a 
degree of population unknown in Holland, in Chinay ot my other part of 
the world moſt renowned for numbers. 

At this time Barbadoes employed 400 fail of ſhips, one With another 


of 150 tons, in their trade: Their annual exports in ſugar, indigo, gin- 


ger, cotton; and citron water, were about 350, oool. and their circulating 
caſh at home was 200,000h - Such was the increaſe of population, trade, 
and wealth, in the courſe of go years: But ſince that time this iſland has 
been much on the deeline, which is to be attributed p to the growth 
of the French ſugar colonies; and partly ts the other Engliſh # Su 


ments in the neighbouring iſles. Their numbers in 1786 were 16,167 
Whites; 838 free people of colour, and 62,115 negroes. Their commerce 
conſiſts in the ſame articles as formerly, though they deal i in them to leſs 


extent. In 1787 they exported to Great Britain upwards of i 30, oo t. 
of ſugar, and in 1790, but about 113,000cwt. They have a college; 
ſounded and well endowed by colonel Codrington, who was a native of 
this iſland. Barbadoes, as well as Jamaica, has ſuffered much by hurri- 
canes, fires and the plague. On the tenth of October, 1780, a dreadful 


hurricane occaſioned vaſt devaſtation in Barbadoes, great numbers of houſe 


es were deſtroyed, not one houſe in the iſland was wholly free from damage, 
many perſons were buried in the ruins of the buildings, nd great num- 
bers were driven into the ſea, and there periſhed. . | 


rx. CHRISTOPHER |, 


ISG iſland, commonly called by the ſailors St. Kitt's, is ſituated in 
62 degrees weſt longitude, and 17 N. latitude, about 14 leagues from 
Antigua, and is 20 miles longs and 7 broad; containing about 143,726 


acres; of which 17,000 are appropriated to the growth of ſugar, and 4, 0 é 
to paſturage. It is divided into 9 pariſhes, and has 4 towns, of which 


Baſſeterre is the principal, and capital of the iſland ; this town and Sandy 
Point are ports of entry and are fortified. It has its name from the fa- 
mous Chriſtopher Columbus, who diſcovered it for the Spaniards, | That 


nation, however abandoned it, as unworthy of their attention; and, in 


1626, it was ſettled by the French and Engliſh conjunctly; but ar the 


ceded to the latter by the peace of Utrecht, Beſides cotton, ginger, and 
the uy 5-7 fruits, it produced in 1787, 231,397cwt. of ſugar, and in 


1790, 
4,000 whites and 26, oo negroes and 300 blacks and mulattoes of free 


condition. In February, 1782, it was taken. ie Wege 18 nen 


t about r13,000cwt.' It is computed that this iſland contains 


10 England by: SR of 1783. e 
J u A. 1 


n 3 


SITUATED: in 619 W. dong and 17 N. lat. is fs ru — : 


/ abobt 30 miles in circumference. It contain 395838 * 
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ese re prope u t of ſigir and paſturage ahne red. I. 


other principal ſtaples are cotton and. tobacco. This iſland, which was 
formerly thought uſeleſs, has dow got the ſtart of the reſt. It has one of 
the beſt harbours in the Weſt Indies; and its capital St. John's, Which, before 
the fire in 1769, was large and wealthy, is the ordinary ſeat of the gover- 
Hor of the Leeward. Iffands. ws 19 is divided into fix pariſhes, and 
contained, in 1774, 2,590 whites, and 37,808 flayes In 1987, 254,706 
cwt. of ſugar was ſent from this iſland to Great Britain; and in 1790 
þ only 65,022 ewt. 8 "> 7 of, DES ORG rh i 2 FI0g: od cy” 3 5 
| GRENADA, an» TA GRENADINES  _ « 
8 __CRENADA was diſcovered by, and received its name from Chriſto. 
- e e his third voyage, in the year 1498. It is ſituated in 122 
N. lat. and 62 W. lon. about 30 leagues S. W. of Barbadoes; aue 
almoſt the ſame diſtance north of Andaluſia, or the Spaniſſi main. This 
iſland is ſaid to be 30 miles in length, and i 5 in breadth, containing about 
80, ooo acres 50,000 of which are-cultivated. The face of tlie contre is 
mountainous, but experience has proved, that the foil is vety proper for u- 
Var, coffees tobacco, and indigo; and indeed every tropical production? 
pd has the appearance of becoming as flouriſhing, a golony as any in the 
Weſt Indies, of its dimenſions. A lake on the top of a Bill, in the wida 
dle of the iſland, ſupplies it plentifully with fine rivers, which. adorn ang 
fertilize Fl eser 7s wg harbours lie round the iſland, ſome of Which 
may be fortified with great advantage, which render it very convenient fon 
ſhipping; and has the happineſs of got being ſubje& to hurricanes. This 
„ iNang/s dieided into ſux pariſhes, and is chief. dependency, Ca. 
*  acou, forms a ſeventh pariſh. It contained, in 2785, 23,926 tlegroess andi 
in 1787, the number of free people of colour was 1,115, and of white in- 
| habitants only about 1000. The capital of Grenada is St. George, ſitua⸗ . 
ted on a ſpacious bay, on the ſquthweſt part of the iflatid; which bay forms 
one of the ſafeſt — moſt convenient harbours for ſhipping in the Engliſh : -. - 
Welt Indies. Tt has been lately fortified at a great expepſe. Grenada 
has two ports of entry, with ſeparate eſtabliſhments, vize ode at St, George, 
the capital; and one at Grenville bay, a town and harbour on, the eaſt or 
windward ſide of the iſland, This iſland was long the theatre of blood; 
wWouars between the native Hodians and the French, during which theſe => 
ful of Catribbees defended themſelves with the moſt. reſolute bravery-. N = 
F In the laſt war but one, when Grenada was attacked by ths Engliſh, the + 
Prench inhabitants who were not very numerous were ſo amazed at the _ 
*  . reduQion of Gaudaloupe and Martinico, that they loſt all {p'rit, aud ſur- 
rendered without making the leaſt oppoſition ;. and the full property of his 
iſland, together with the ſmall iſlands on the north, called the Grenadines, _ 


* 
* 


4 


4 which eld the ſame produce, were confirmed to the crown of Great Brit- 
ain, by the treaty of Paris in 17639 Put in July, 1779, the French pud 


themſelves maſters of this iſland, though it was reſtared to Great Britin by - - 

+ the treaty of 1783. In 1787, 172,880cwt. of ſugar was exported from 

theſe iſlands to Gfeat Britain, and in 1790, 191,6150wt.-. In 1776 we 

exports from Grenada and its dependencies, conſiſting of ſugars, rum, coffee, 

| cocoa, cotton, indigo, and ſome ſmaller articles, amounted to C. 600,000 - -_. 
ſterling. Upwards of 23 + pops of ſugar were ſhipped this year, which 

„ e ( was 


„ 


* 
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eee from 106 plantations 8 by 184298, negroes r 
exports ſince have greatly decreaſed. , _ 

Cariacou and Iſle Ronde are two of the Grenadines, dependent on 
the Grenada e oh the former contains $3973 actes of land, in 
general ſertile and cultivated, producing, in ſeaſonable years, a — 
pounds of cotton for exportation; the latter contains about 500 acres of 
een ond, which. ace yy ”m_ * ee 1 a Los | 

cotton. 0 


FF 


srruarEDin 165 N. lat. and in 62 W. lon. lies e e; 
between Gaudaloupe and Martinico. It is 29 miles in length, and 16 in 
| breadth, containing 186,436 acres, dirided into ten pariſhes. It obtained 
its name from being diſcoyerg i olumbys on a Sunday. Roſeau, the 
capital, is in St. George's pari ut 20 miles from Prince Rupert's Bays 
on the 8. W. ſide of the idand. It contains about 500 hoyfes, excluſire 
of the negroes* cottages.” Before its capture by the French, it contained 
upwards of 1, 00. The foil of this iſland is thin, and better adapted to 
the rearing of cotton than ſugar 2 but the ſides of the hills bear the fineſÞ 
. trees-in the Welt Tndics, and the iſland is well ſu lied with good. water 
- there being upwards of 30 fine rivers, beſides rivulets in the ifland. By 
the peace of Paris, in 1763, it was ceded to the Engliſh ;. but they have 
i 22 Led le advantage from this. conqueſt, the Aland being, till lately, no 
|  _—__— a: harbour for the natives of the other Charaibes, who — 4 
| elled their own ſettlements; have taken rafuge here But, on account + 
irs ſituation between the principal French ifandk, and Prince Rupert's 
Bay | being one of the moſt capacious im the Welt Indies it has. been judg: 
ed expedient to form Dominicy into agpvetnment of iſel, and to > Hd | 
it a free port- It was taken by the eb ve, in 5778 5; but it was reſtored 
again to Great Britain by the peace of 1783.1 'The number of white inhabit- 

_ ants, in 1788, was 1236 3 free negroes 445-3 ſlaves, Lag; —4 
about 26 families of the Charaibes. I exported ta Great Britair 
m9, upwards of $0,0000wt.'of and upwards of 7000 in 1 . 

5 - the produce of 50 plantations... The © amount, of exports, in 1787, con- 
_. Miting of lugar, rum, coffee, AR ou DG r win | 
ampunted to C. 11 . „„ „ 

CC 


ri”. 135 N. lat. and 61 W. long. N 
1 Barbadoes, 30 miles ſouth 4 3 is about 24 miles in length, 
and 18 in breadthy. containing aho we. $4,000 acres, well watered 
| 233665 acres are at preſent polſeſſtd by Britiſh ſubjects, and as many * 
= -more by the e ee —_ are.incapable of Ct man wh The coun,” 7 
17 is. very generall he Coll ant rugged, but the vallies are” 
fert an n . * ſoil being a black mould upon à ſtrong 
eam, the moſt proper for the raift 4 4 of ſugar, Indigo thrives here 
| ; - remarkably well, but this article is leſs cultivated than formerly 
| „ Mifoughout the Weſt Indies. Many of the inhabitants we 4+ > «hy 
© and-many here alſo fugitive, from Barbadoes and the other iſſan 
| be ritich . Argh in this iſland. is divided into 's pariſhes. | 
| 3 mis the * DOT INES of 1 its r 
ö ; | © ge WO ; 4 4 i ere 
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Fhere are no other towns of conſequence. - The. number, of inhabit- 
ants, by the laſt returns, were 1,43 whites, and 1 245 megroes, in- 
cluding 1,400 on the ſmall iſlands in the f eee of St. V . 
dent, and dependent on its . e viz. Bequiaz.containir 3000 
acres; Union, 2,150 ares; ne 1 777 arge, ahd we | 
about 1,200 acres, _. 
The Charaibes were tteated withö ſo much 4nkiſltice 4. barbarityy 
after this iſland came into poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, to whom it was 
ceded by the treaty of peace, n 1763, that they greatly. contributed 
ards enabling the French to gęt poſſeſſion of it again in 1779 ; but. 
it was reſtpred to Great Britain by the tteaty of 1783+ It ſent. to 
reat Britaing in 1790, 764747cwt: of fugar. The Exports of 17875 
| conſiſting of ſugar, rum, molaſſes, — 0 . de, . amounts : 
ed to 0%: $86,450; 14:8 n 


4 . wh ES v4 A 5, i; L 
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3 HIS beautiful illand is e more * A ſugle Wo nbtitw, 8 
55 9 like a cone; in an eaſy aſcent from the ſea ; the circuniference of. +» 
its baſe does not excted 24 miles; It i is \ ell watered, and in gene fa! 
+ Fertile, But ſtone, About 45000 acres of cine are cultivated on this 
| = yielding about 16cwt. an acte- The ifland is diggdedinto' 3 . 
ariſhes. Chatleſtown is the ſeat of government and a port of entry. . - 
e number of white inhabitants does not exceed 60d, while the ne⸗ 
| /groes amount to 10, . The Englifh firſt eſtabliſhed themſelves i 8 
, mis illand in 1628. It was taken by the French i in e was * 1 
Ntored the er year,” :- > #15 ol 


MONTSERRAT. 


15 about 9 mies long and as many broad, and is fupf P "x" 

ö tain about 30,000 acres of land, almoſt two-thirds of whith are moun⸗ 
tainous and very hargeri Abvtrt 6, ogo actes are appropriated to the 
cultivation of fagar-; ; fot cotton, proviſions and paſturage, about 

- 1, 000 each. Its average crop; from 1784 te 188, was 2, 3hhds. 
jy 4 wo igen. 1,107 pupcheons of ruin, and 275] ny 5 E 


5 %% A K l 6” 


etrKrrd PRs 49' N. lat, ..619 90 W. Ion. 45 miles north of 

igua, is 29 miles in length, and 12 in breadth... * is fertile, and 

5 | £8 agoodrdad for Aa as « bat no direct trade with E nd. The 

MM. 72 inhahitantz ate ehieflyteinp oyed i ' huſbandry, and rat 2 freſh pro- 

a viſions for the uſe of the-neighborfing iſles. It belongs to the Cod- 
Tington n and the inhabltgnes amount t to about, * | | 


” Nat ad A N 6 V 4 . 5 A, er g 
1 & SITUATED: i in 189 N. lat. 66 miles N. W. (of St. G8 
about 30 miles long, and 10 broad. This iffand's perfeaty level, and. - 

this climate nearly the ſame with that of Jamaicd.”* The inhabitants; who 
re not numerous, apply themſelves to huſbandry and feeding of caries” 


BERMUDAs, ox SOMMER® ISLANDS. 
THESE received their rſt name from zheir being diſcovered by John 

' Bermudas, 4 and were called Sog eri lands, fror Sir 
; ; Js : A x 2 12 e mY VEE af . Georges 
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8 er, "Aa was n on their rocks, in 1 boy, in big | 


paſſige to Virgins: They are ſitunted at a vaſt diſtanee from any conti 
© 


miles in length, and from one to two in breadth... The pariſh: of St. 
George's is an iſland to/the-ealtward of the man land, on which ſtands 


| the town of St. George's,. containing about 500 houſes, Contiguous to 


this is the iſland of St. David's, which ſupplies the town with butter; 


milk, vegetables, „and N In the boſom of the crook, lie 
a vaſt number d in all iflands wiege The iſtand is rocky, and the 
ground hilly.” In che main road a fulky may pass ; and even there, in 


with ; but turn to the right or left; and it is paffa- 


ble only on horſe-back. The air is healthy; a continual fpring prevails.. 
| Cedars, mantled in greek, always adorn the hills. The paſture ground is. 
eper, verdant; che gardens « ever in bloom. Moſt, of the oductions of: 
the Weſt Indies mig ht here be cuſtivated. The houſes are built of a ſoft 


tone, which is 1 likes: timber; en. expoſ; to the weather, and 


waſhed with-lime, it be! hard. Houſes are white ag ſnow ;: | : 
Which, bebel from am eminente, ee with the greenneſs of the 


cedars- andipaſture grgund; and the multitude of. iſlands, full in view, Leal. 


5 ize What the Poets have feigned concerning the Elyſian fields. The in- 
| Habitants are numerous ;, the whole: ith 


Wome, 


colour unknown, among them. The Bermudians are chiefly 2 trols 4 | 


15, or 20,000,.are collected o 


this ſinall Ipot. The blacks: 
numerous as the whites. 


y for the country, were 


rl few of en are ever at home 0 3 or 400 BY annually to. 


5 '; Iſland, to ſalt, which is earried to America for -proviions, or | 
Fold to ſuchias may call at 'Turk's Iſland, for caſb.. 


The common food. of the. 


andiaps is e dere Kinds 


Their water is rain 


in, ciſterus; the g elbe N The inen are amphibious | 

im Out of their depth: and. EY 
 Gſhing is the favourite amuſement —.— rown'yp- The government is. 
conducted under a governor named by the crowniof England, a council, 
and general aſſembly. The eſtabliſhed religion. i is epiſcopacy. There are 
nine Ehurches ; 5: Cas entre have the charge of theſe nine. _ Tifere po 


animals; — ec 


tian 1 regard ſor religion is not the 


fiend, or get their child 3 to. hear a ftranper.* 
© LUCAY'%s, o BAWAMA ISEANDS:. 
THE Bahamas are ſituated between 22 and 2 degrges N. lt: and 


7 and'$1- degrees M. lon: y.extend* along the coaſt of Florida. 
3 Cuba, and are Raid to be 500 in number, ſomꝭ of them 


only rocks, but twelve of them-are large and. fertile; all are, 


bowgrer, 
Uniahab ned, except Providence, which is 200 miles eaſt of the Floridas; | 
though ſome —_ ded A 4f and. more e fertile, on 2 7 * 8 


Ny ern ers 1 l . 


1 NE ng 
/ ü . , 


number of years in Bermuda. 


tentleman, who had re 


1 
1 | 9 5 5 


" 


latitude, 1 65? W. longitude. 'Fheir diſtance from 
ide Madeiras ig about 1,200 leagues, and from Carolina 300. They are 
nearly in che ſorcg of a ſhepherds crook 5; He main iſland is d 5 


di a continued village ; no leſs, | 


e o/ to church, except it be to dada 


K 
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FI 


of queen Elizabeth. 
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 - "Theſe iſlands were the firſt fruits of Columbus' diſcoveries z but they 


were not known to the Engliſh till 1667. The. Iſle of Providence became 
an harbour for the buccaneers, or pirates, who for a long time inſeſted the 


American navigation. This obliged- the government, in 1718, to ſend 


out captain Woodes Rogers with a Yeet v0. diſlodge the pirates, and for 


making a ſettlement. This the captain effecbed; à fort was erected, ant 
an independent company was ſtationed in. the iſland. Ever ſince this laſt 
fllettlement, theſe iſlands have been improving, thoußh they advance but 


Nowly. In time of War, people gain conſiderably by the prizes condemn- 
ed there; and at all times by the wrecks, Which are frequent in this 


Tinth of roc and, ſhelves, The Spaziards and jan <p captured theſe 


iſlands during the laſt, war. but they. were retaken 
St. Auguſtine, April Ich, 1783. 


by a Rahmen n 


„ e ene nee,, | 
» THOUGH cheſe are pot among the Weſt Itlia Iſlands, we Thal 


mention them in this.place. They lie in the 52d degree of ſouth latitude, 


near bn Haus of Magellan, at the utmoſt extremity of South America. 
Falk | 
- 5943. the . which he named Hawkins“ Maidenland, in honour 
The preſent Engliſh name Falkland was eee | 
alley, it 


nd Iſlands were firſt diſcovered, by Sir Richard Hawkins in 


given them by captain Strong, in 1689, and, being adopted by 
has from that time been. received into maps. Captain M*Bride who yiſ- 


ited them in 168, thus · deſeribes them. We found, Iays he, a maſs of 


iſlands anti: broken lands, of avhich the ſoil was nothing but a bog, with-no 


better proſpect than chat of barren mountains, beaten by ſtorms almoſt per- 


petual. Yet this is ſummer; and if the winds of winter old their natural 


proportion, thoſe who lie but two cables length from the ſhore, muſt paſs 


» 


weeks without any communication with it. The plants and vegetables 
which were planted by Mr. Byron's people, and the fir trees, a native of 


rugged and cold climates, had withered away; but goats, ſheep, and hogs, 
that were carried thither, ware found to thrive ant! increaſe as in oth- 
er places. Geeſe, of a fiſhyiſte, ſnipes, foxes, ſea lions, penguins, plenty 


of good water, and, in the farmer months, wild oellery and ſorrel, are the 


natural luxuries of theſe iſlands. But though the ſoil be barren, and the 
fa tempeſtuous, an Engliſh ſettlement was made here, of which they | 


* . "2 8 * d . 
were diſpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards in 1770. 
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Tur maden Ot the ol viper of lhe Span wel, 


is fituated between 20 and 23? 30 N. lat. and between 74? 


B5® 157 W. lon. 100 miles to the ſouth of Cape Florida, and 75 miles 
north of Jamaica, and is nearly 700 miles in length, and generally about 
70 miles in breadth. A chain of hills runs through the middle of the 
iſland from eaſt to weſt; but. the land near the ſea is in general level and 
Hooded in the rainy ſeaſon, when the fun is vertical. This noble iſland, the 


9 


„is ſuppoſed to have the beſt ſoil, for ſo large 3 
Ang” ©» 2c) 
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the-Weſt Indies, parti « 


” +44 


zs alſo Cumber] n 


- . 0 ies 
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The ſoil 


” by N 5 


road. The 1 
woods, vallies and plaips ; and is very fertil 
the other iſlands... It is well watered 


quantity of this metal found in it. 
In 1778, this iſland contained 80,6 


forming a capacious harbour, defended by forts and batteries, Whieh render 
the town almoſt inacceſfible. It was, however, taken by Sir Franeis Drake, . . 
er inhabited chan i 
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pills long, and 60 broad, and is an uphealthful but 
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king ſugary 
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4rees; and Indian corn. It. was taken by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1598. 


-and by the French in 1676, who plundered the iſland, and extorted 
money from the mhabyants. N Er 
e e, TO TERS „ 
srruArTED in 64 degrees W. longitude, and i 1 degrees 30 min. 
jutes N. latitude, ned From the northern coaſt of New Andaluſia, in 
Terra Firma, by n ſtrait: of 24 miles, is about 40 miles in length, and 
24 in breadgh ; and, being always verdant, affords a moſt agrecable proſ- 
_ je. "The ifland aboands an . paſture, maize, and fruit; but there is a 
ſcarcity of wood and water. There was once a pear] fiſhery on its coaſt. 
There art many other {mall iſlands in theſe ſeas, to which the Spaniards 
have paid no attention. We ſhall therefore proceed round Cape Horn 
ante the South Seas, where the firſt Spaniſh ifland of any importance is 
Cnuoe, onthe coalt of Chili, which has a gougrnor, and ſoms:harbours 


# 


© LYING in $3 deg. W. longitude ad 3 3 deg. S. latitude, 300 miles 
welt of Chili. This iſland is uninhabited; but NE, ſome good har- 
tbours, it is found extremely gofivenient for the Engliſh" cruiſers to tauch 
at and water. This ifland is famous far having given riſe to the celcbra- 
ted romance of Robinſon Cruſoe. It ſeems, one. Alexander Selkirk, a 
Scotchman, was left aſhore in this ſulitary place by his K 2s. where he 
lived for ſome years, until he was diſcovered by Capt. Woodes Rogers, 
in 1709. When taken up, he had almoſt forgotton his native language. 
He was dreſſed in goats ſkins, and would drink nothing but water. 
by running them down; and he, marked as many more on the ear, which 
be let go. Some of theſe were caught 30 years after, by lord Anſons 
people; their venerable aſpect and majeſtic heard diſeqvered ſtrong ſymp. 
coms of antiquity. 4 | | 1 


2 3 „„ LN VS B6nh got 
Selkirk, upon his return co England, avas.adviſed.to-pyblifh an account 


dvof his life and adventures in his little kingdom. He is ſaid to have put 
his papers into the hands of Daniel Defoe, 10 prepare them for publica- 
- tion. But that writer, by che help of thoſe papers, and a lwely fancy, 
transformed Alexander Selkick into Robinſon Cruſoe, and returned; Sel- 
kirk his papers again; ſo.that the latter derived no advantage from them. 
They were probably teo indi; eſted for publication, and Defoe might 
Aerive little from them but choſ Mets, which might give riſe to his own 
Freie ed performance. e einn ! JJC. 
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This acchün 6of the Preheh Welt Lies is very incomplete; titough want 'of _ © © 
_ -qutheatic documents. The author has ſought information from various ources, ut 


der in maſt inſtances, failed of obtaining it. a 
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3 which they uſed in drawing ſdom them every advantage that the 

nature of the climate would hls; and in contending gainſ ths Gl 
culties which it threw in their whe | 

We ſhall now proceed to notice the French Welt India ſands, — beg | 


% ning with the large aud important ang of 5 
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HISPANIOLA, os Sr. DOMINGO, 5 


THIS illand was at firſt poſſeſſed by the Spaniards alone ; but 
dhe moſt conſiderable part of it was for many years in the Hands — 
French ; and the w e iſland yas geded to this nation, by Spain, in the 
wenn of 1795. 

It is ſituated — — the 17 ch and af degrees of N. latliude,,; aud the 
67th and 74th of W. longitude, lying in the middle between Cuba and 
Porto Rico, and is 450 miles long, and 350 broad, When Hiſpaniola 
Vas firſts diſcoyered by Columbus, the number of its inhabitants was com- 
puted to be at leaſt one million, But ſuch was the cruelty of. the Span- 
iards, and to ſo infamous A height did they carry their oppreſſion fr the 
Y natives, that they were reduced to 60,0c0-in the ſpace of 15 years. 

e face of the iſlan 11 5 in agreeable variety of hills, yallies, woods 
aud rivers 3 and the foi) is allowed to ar © vs, fertile, producing ſug 
cotton, indigo, tohaceo, maize, ang caſſava root. The Euro pean battle 
ate ſo multiplied here, that they run Wild! in ys woods, and, 4 in South 
America, are bunted for. their hides a and tallow only. In the molt barren 
WE + of the rocks, they diſcovered ey ſilver AP gold. The mines, 

owever, Fo not now worked. The northweſt parts, confilt of large 
Fruirful plain 87 which produce the articles mentioned in vaſt abundance. 
This indeed is the beſt and moſt fruitful part of the beſt and: | moſt fertile 
_— Ba Weſt Ind: 2857 ard pe haps 1 in the world. 1 | 

rench part of St. Be containing 3; 500,000 acres, of... | 

hex. 1,500,000 were under high cultivation in 1789, was then di- 
vided into 10 Tarent which FS: eee into 45 Pariſhes, | 
as follows, 1, UT 
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Le Petit Fan, by 


= 1 Les Cayes 
; + Jerome": +4 „bes 2 


- Jurifdiftions, 8 de. Pariſhes, bo _ Juriftiaions:” N "No. ; 73-700 
30 4 Cape 80 bs 5 2 | 

Port 4 au Prince 6 IS fer Dauphin Is - 

St. Marx „„ „ in 


. 
* Na is ts. Ja rd . were in theſe pariſbest about 

. 42,000 white people, 44,000 f e [people of colour, and 600,900 

- ſlaves. Other accounts make x Fonligerably lefs „ the On, 

however, is {rom 77 5 authority. 8 | 
The number ths, during the year 178, ny to the 

bills of mortglity, amounted to * 8 

ai r ee births the fe year | 2 PT ON 0 0 


The deaths Ken the bh 0 TY Kid. 
x \ This reſult will be leſs altoniſhing, 4 it 11 . . | 
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+ FRENCH, WESTHNDIES: 
Hngularly — with the eaſt winds, it was long the 
utihappy- Europeans, ia conſequerice of the dieutt of 
good water. By the exertions of: M r. De Marbois, who reſided here 
about five years, in conſtructing fountains, public baſons, and airy 
priſons, the place hashecomefar more healthy and deflrable. 

Cars Fraxcors exceeds” Port au Prince in the valudlof its produe- 
tions, the elegance of its bulldogs and the "at e ets aha of. 
its port. It is the goyetnors relidence in time of war. 
Foxt Daurgi is remarkable for a fountain couſtryQed by the ar- 
ders of Mr. De Marhois, which coſta 0,678 dollars. 
The Mour, though inferior by a great deal, to Cape Francois and 
Port au Prince, is the firſt port in the iſland dar fab M time of war, 
2 being by nature and aft ſtrongly fortißed. Count de Eſtaing, ander 
whoſe direction theſe works conſtructed, intended to Have e. 
tabliſhed here the ſeat af the wes government; but, notwith ſtand- e's 
ing the beautifulneſs and ſafe ety of he port, the productions of its in- 
of depradencies were of too little value, to engage his fucceſſors toscar- 
ry his plan into effect ; ſo that this place is now no more than a garri- 
Jon; It is confidered. as the healthieſt fir@ation in St. 0 by 
zeaſon of the purity of i tg ſprings. . N 
Sr. Marx, though ſmall, is'reckoned the pleafanteſt An on the i ' 
and. Its commerce is conſiderable. It owes a great deal of its ons | 
| 4 belliſhments to wy Arche of Nr. De Wie during his ad- : 
| miniſtration. | 
Lxacant is an ene pleaſant and commextial place. | 
Prrir Goave, js the unhealthieſt plate in the 1 iphabit- 
ants, being ſubject to conlbant fevers, occaſioned by badheſs of 
the waters. Its dependeiicies, however, are healthy, and are re apt 
ble for the culture of 8425 the of iis | 
JEREMIE is celebrated * excelleney Its fol, but 
for the-culture of coffee. 988 2 
Les Caves isa va of ende hs ht MT of 
ſugar, cotton and coffee, 3 
Sr. Lovis is rather a bereugh than a town, and Velda a f nal quan- | 
tity of coffee, cotton and indigo. 
JacneL is remarkable for the goodneſs of its foil, 44 vs od 
crops of coffee, and is ſuſceptible of a large augmentation. * | 
To theſe particular obſervations, we add the following of a more 
general nature: The ſugar and indigo plantations were in the flat 
the coffee in the mountainous lands. T —— were for the mo 
part, encloſed with live hedges, ſixFight and well dreſſed; the dwell. 
ing and manufactory houſes were blk and laid out with great neat: 
neſs and taſte 5 every habitition poſſeſſed a private hoſpital to-cure its 
ſick negroes, who were parentally dealt with; the road were excel- 
lent; and from the general hoſpitality and cheerfulneſs of its former 
c e ee take it all in all, was one of the moſt, enviable ſpots on 
- earth, Such was the French part of,St. Domingo.in 19804 but, alas 1 
it is no more: [the deſtructive ravages of an unrelenting inſurrecion, 
 offrightful maſſacres and „ have laid waſte all thoſe beau- 
tiful ſettlements, reduced the builtin s tO . and laid low in duſt 


1 3 in exile, its wretehed inhabitant - Neverthel eſs, with wiſe 
25 SH 2000) 8 _ mankgement, 
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management, and ſuch regulations as are to be calculated ſor tlie na- 
ture of the climate and population, it may yet regain its ancient ſpleny 
. . .dour, perhaps redoubled by the acquiſition-6f the Spaniſh part. 
WMWe cloſe this imperſęct account of this iffand (the beſt, however, which 


3 
» 


could be obtained) with the following account of the cauſes of the fore, 


i mentioned deſolating diſturbanees. ve bh e e e e nn 
The. ſituation of the French colonies early attracted the, attention of 
the conſtituent aſſembly, At this time all Was as trasquil as fich a ſtate 


of oppreſſion would permit. Political health can only be attributed to a 


country with @ free conſtitution. The ſituation of the iflands, is that of a 
paralytic; one part is torpid, whilſt the other is affected with the frantig 
„ dance”: nid fun ind Goat aire gncd rn eengd 

The firlt interference of the National Aſſembly in the affairs of the colo: 
nies was by a decree of the 8th of March, 1790, which declared, “ That 
all free perſons, who were proprietors and reſidents of two years ſanding, 
and who contribute. to the exigencies of the ſtate, ſhould exerciſe the rights 

of voting, which conſtitute the quality of French citizens. ' 


Thun decree, though in ft it gave v0 new rights to the people of coloar, 


was regarded with a jealous eye by the white planters 3, who evidently 
ſaw that the generality of the qualification included all deſcriptions of pro- 

ietors. They affected, however, to impoſe a different conſtruction. upon 
it. The people of colour appealed to eommon- juſtice and common fenſe ; 
- It«was to no purpoſe. - The whites: repelled them from their aſſemblies, 

Some commotions enſued, in which they mutually fell a ſacrifice to their 
pride and-reflntments: :. „ bi ©o ag brews 
' "Theſe diſturbances again excited the vigilance of the National Aſſem, 
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. o 256k 33 797, a deeree wa of two- arti 
. ich the Aſſembly — that of the bath of 
BOgober, ſo far as reſpected the ſlaves in their iſlands. It is true that the 
| word ſlave was cautiouſly omitted in this fdocumgnt, and they are only 
characterized by the negative deſcription of „men not free, as if right 
2nd wrong depended on a nyo of words, er made of expreſſion. 

This part of the decree met. wick hut little oppoſition, though, it vate 
not without pee reprehenſian om à ifew.calightened members. The 
ſecond article eee, rn people of colour was Rrongly conteſted. 
Thoſe ho were before known dy che appellation of — divided upon 
it. Tt was, however, determined in hh reſult, that the people of colour 

born of free parents ſhould be conſidered as actixe aitgens, and be * 
to the offices of government in the iſlands. 

This ſecond article, which decided upon right that. the people of 

5 _— had been entitled to far Bp ans e a century, inſtead of reitoring 
RE ce, may be confidered as the-cauſe or rather the pretext of all che ſub- 
2 — evils that the colony of St. Domingo has ſuſtained," They aroſe 
4 not indeed from its execution, but from its counteraQtion by the whute col- 
oniſts. Had they, after the ewſul warnings they had already experien- 
| cet), obeyed the ordinanees of an Aftembiy x they pretended to revere $- had 
t Dey imbibed one drop of the true ſpirit of that conſtitution to which they 
had vowed an inviolable attachment; bad they even ſuppreſſed the dictates 
Pf price in the ſuggeſtions of prudence 4 che ſtorm. chat threatened them 
had deen averted, and in their-obedience to the parent {tate they had diſ- 
played an act of Patriotilay, . and 1 themlelaes from all poly of 
ner. + 
ut ho afigeton of the Ie: of vehour dun the-riþle nerves 
of the — coloniſts. The Fools of of — have loſſ the 
reſentments of their fathers; but the hatred of a deſpot. is hereditary. The 
European maxim allows, « that they never pardon. who. have done the 
wrong; bat in the colonies this perverſity attains à more monſtrous 
9 growth, and the averſion to African n deſcends from generation to 
| generation. Ne Hooner had the decree paſſed, than (deputies from the 
| illands to the National Aﬀembly withdrew their attendance. . The colo · 
nial committee, always under the influence of the planters, fulpended their 
labours. Its arrival in the ifand; ſtruck the whites withi confternatibn, 
They vowed to ſacrifice their lives rather than ſuffer the-excoution of the | 
duectee. Their rage bordered upon phrenzy. They propoſed to impriſon 
the French merchants then in the iſland, to tear ro the national flag, 
and hoiſt the Britth ſtandard in its place. Whilſt the joy of the anulattoes 
Was mingled wich apprehenfions and with fears, St. Domingo re-ethoed 
Dith the cries of the whites, with their mefiaces, with their ap rune 
againſt the conſtitution. A motion was made in the ſtreets to ſite 
the people of colour, who fled from the city, and took refuge in the p 
tations of their friends and in the woods. They werefat length u 
by a proclamation ; but it was only to ſwear ſubordination to the —— 
I - and to be witneſſes of freſh enormities. - Amidit theſe agitations the ſlaves 
| had remained in their accuſtomed ſubordination. Nor was it till the month 
= of 22 2 e roy REG "_m_ _— 
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A conſiderable number, both of whites and people of colour, had loſs 
their lives in theſe commotions before the ſtaves had given indications of 
 diſaffef.5n ; they were not, however, inſenſible of the opportunities of | 
revolt afforded by the diſſenſions of their maſters. They had learnt at 
n alleviation of their miſeries was: ever to be expected from Europe; tha 
in the ſtruggle for colonial dominiom their humble intereſts had been 
— ſacriſiced or forgotten by all parties. They felt their curb relax- 
ed by the diſarming and difperſion-of their mulatto· maltets, who had been 
accuſtomed to keep them under rigorous: diſcipline. Hopeleſs: of relief* 
from any quarter, they roſe: in different parts, and. ſpreadt deſolation over 
the iſſand, If the col craelties:of deſpotiſm have no bounds, what ſhall * 
be expected from thy paroxifms of deſpair ? 
On the uh of September, 2741, a convention took place, which pro- 
dueech the agreement called the concordat, by which the white planters: * 
ſtipulated that they, would no longer! oppoſe the law of the 15th of May, 
which gave political rights to the people of colour. The colonial aſſembly: 
even promiſed to! meliorate the ſituation of thes people of colour, born of 
parents not free, and to whom the decree of the 15th of May did not ex- 
tend. An union was formed between e planters, which, if it hach 
fooner. eme pets 290 $207 pln inſurrection. The inſurgents were: 
every where diſpirited, v ed anck difperſed ; and the colony itſelf pre- 
| Lead eee deſtruction. . 2 e ke Er 1 
% 7 2 decree, of the National Aſſembly the 24th- of, September, the « 
| pevple of colour. were virtually excluded from all-right of colonial legiſl . 
ton, and expreſsly placed in the power of the white eoloniſs. 
If the decree of the 1 5th of May Gould inſtigate the white coloniſts to 
| the. frantic acts of violence before deſcribed; what ſhall we ſuppoſe were 
the feelings-of the = colour af” that of the 24th of September, 
which again blaſted-thoſe hopes they had juſtly founded on the conſtitu- 
tional law of the parent ſtate, and the ſblemn ratification of the white col- © 
£ oniſts? No ſooner was it known in the iſlands, than thoſe diſſenſions which 
| the revolt the negroes had. for a while appeaſed, broke out with freſh 
violence. The apprehenſions entertained from the ſlav&s had been allayed 
by the effects q the concordat ; but the whites no ſooner found them- 
ſelves relieved from the terrors of immediate deſtruction, than they availed 
 themſtives.of the decree of the 24th.of September; they formally revoked 
the concordat;. and treacherouſly refuſed to amply with an engagement to 
which they owed their very exiſtence. The people of colour were in 
arms; they attacked the whites in the ſouthern. ee 5 1 poſ- 
fiſſed themſelves of Fort St. Louis, and defeated their opponents in ſeverał 
, _engagemer*'s. A powerful body ſurrounded Port au Prince, the capital of 
the iſland, and claimed the execution of the capcondat.* At three differ- 
ent times did the whites. aſſent to the requiſition, and as often broke their 
| „ Gratified, with the ptedilection for ariſtocracy, which the 
- conſtituent aſſembly had in its dotage avowed, they affected the appellation 
ol patriots, and had the addreſs to transfer the popular odium to the — an 
of colour, zvhb were contending for their indiſputable rights, and to the few 
« white coloniſts who had virtue enouglsto eſpouſe their. c: aſe. *-Under this 
_ . hretext, the municipality. of Port au Prince required M. Gtimoard, the 
captain of the Boreas, a Frehch line of battle ſhip, to bring his. guns to bear 
pon, and to cannonade the people of calaur afenbled en the gown. He 
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at firſt refuſed, but the ere, deluded by the cry of patriotiſm; enſorced 


age. 


Ch 


his compliatice.” No ſooner was this meaſure adopted, than the people of 
colour gave a looſe to their indighation ; they fp fpread- over the country, 
and ſer fire, indiferiminately to all the plantations ; ke greateſt part of 
the town of Port au Prince ſoon after ſhared the fame fate. Nothing 


ſeemed to remain for the v white inhabitabis but to ſeek theiy: aer in ow 


tn the colony 
70 the northein parts, the te of. has adopted, a more magnanimous 


"and perhaps a; m6re prudent conduct. They degun, fays Mr. Ver- 


niaudy by offering their blood to the whites. © We ſhall wait, ſaid they, 
till we my 3 you, before we affett our own claims.“ They ond. 
ingly oppoſed themfelves to the revolted negroes w unexampled cours - 

They efideavoured to ſoothe them by 4 to their reaſonable 
requiſitions ; and if the colony of St. Dogiingo be preſerved to the Fronck 


nation, it will be by the exeftiqus of the people of colour,” * 


After this recital of authentic and indifpu table facts, it is not Aken 6 to 


trace the ca Ks the inſurrection. Tis cad) elſes ny ver al be 


deere iy profeſſed hiſtorian: 1 egg 
r og e e e 4» cnn 


wIIlelt i is ſitaated i in between 145 and 155 of N. lat. 4 in 619 W. 
long. "lying about 40% N. W. of Barbadoes, i is about 60 miles in length 


- and 30 in breadth. The land part of it js big oth whi ch. are poured 


out, upon every ide, a ane of agreeable and uſeful rivers, Thich poo 
and enrich this iſland in a high degree. The prodace of 1 5 foil is RY 
cotton, indigo, ginger and EE its as are found in the nei ghbouring 
ilands. But ſugar is here, as in all the Welt India iflands, the RT 
commodity of which they export conſiderable g annually. Mat- 
tinico is the teſidence of the governor of the French i flands in theſe ſeas. 
Its bays and harbours are numErous, ſafe, 1 and well fortiſed- 
In 1794, this iſland was captured by the Britiſh. PETE man 
28 pariſhes, inhabited by 12,459 white people; 1,81 
e 3 70.5 5 3 ves, and 443 fugitive negroes. 

44G: A U D I. G p. In 


80 0 ale 5 Columbus, from the reſemblance of its mountains to ole 
of that name in Spain, is fityated in 16 29 N. lat. and 1 in 62 W. 10 

about 30 leagues north of Martinico, and almoſt as many ſouth of 52 
being 2 5 long, and 38 broad. It is divided into two parts 

arm 4X the ſea, or rather & narrow channel through. which no 1 


venture; but the inhabitants paſs jt ip a ferry boat. Its ſoil is Hoi 1 | 
and, 


Fertile, and in the ſame productions With that of Martinico. 

kill the late troubles in the Weſt Indies, was in a N condition, 
_ and its Exports of ſugar almoſt incredible. It was taken by the Britiſh * | 
OG ne e French in the clofe of the £ OI. 


„ Ben L 6 EA; 


cgrruxrrp⸗ in 1% N. lat. and in 61⸗ W. long. 4 
of Barbadoes, is. 23 miles in length, and 12 in breadth; It received its 
name from being diſcovered on the day dedicated to the virgin r gt. 
Lucia. The Englih frſt ſealed gn this iſland in 1637; From th is time, 
| iy et vin vas misfortunes rom the natives and French 


N 
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lengeh it was agreed on between the latter and the Engliſh, that this land; 
together with Dominica and St. Vincent, ſhould remain neutral. But the 
French, before the war of 1756 broke out, began to: ſettle theſe iſlands 3 
which by the treaty of peace were yielded up to Great Britain, and this 
iſland to France. The ſoil of St. Lucia, in the vallies, is extremely rich. 
It produces excellent timber, and abounds with pleaſant rivers and well 
ſituated harbours ; and ia now declared a free port under certaig reſtrictions. 
The Englifte made themſelves maſters: of it-ing9578*; but ãt was reſtored 
again to the French in 4784 and retaken by the Engliſh in 1794. 


o * 


TI iſfand is fituated 110 od; minutes, N. tit. 120 miles ſouth%f + 
| Barbadoes, and about the ſame diſtance hom the Spaniſh, Main. It is 
about 32 miles in length, and 9 in breadth. The climate here is not 
fo hot *s might be expected ſo near the equator ; and it is ſaid that it 
hes out of the courſe of thoſe hurricanes that have ſometimes proved 
fo fatal to the other Weſt India iſlands. It has #fruitful ſoil, capabl 
of producing ſugar, and indeed every thing elſe that is raiſed in the 
Weſt Indies, with the addifgion (if we . the Dutch) of the 
einnamon, nutmeg, and gum copal. It is well watered with nume- 
rous ſprings ; and its bays and rivers are ſo dilpoſed as to be very com- 
modious for all kinds bf ſhipping. The value and importance of this 
iſland appears from the extenſive and formidable armaments ſent thith=, 
er, by European powers in ſupport of their different claims, It ſeems 
| to have been chiefly poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who defended their pre- 
tenſions againſt both England and France with the moſt obſtinate per- 
feverance. By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, it was declare@ 
neutral; though, by the treaty of peace in 1763, it was yielded up to 
Breat Britzin; but in June, 1781, it was taken by the French, and ceded 
to them by the treaty of 1783; and captured by the Engliſh in 1793. 
Sr. BARTHOLOMEW, DESEADA,; «wv MARIGALANTE, 
© "ARE three ſmall iſlands lying in the neighbourhood of Antigua 
and Sts Chriſtopher's, and are of no great conſequence'to the French, 
- except in time of war, when they give ſhelter to an incredible number 
of privateers, which greatly annoy the Britiſh Welt India trade. St. 


+ : . ; 3 */ . ' : 3 * 4 
Bartholomew is now to be conſidered as belonging tothe crown of \ 
Sweden, being ceded to it by France, 17856. 1 | 
" — 0 — e 3 ace e 3 | | 
8 % / LY 14 N 1. fy * 3 0 i 1 . * i „ ö ' 
| Dvica. WEST INDIES. 
a 4.4 44... Sr. EUSTATIUS, os EUSTATIA, if 
_ QITVATED-in-r7*:29'N. lat. and 63® * W. long. and three i 
0 leagues northweſt of St. Chriſtopher's, is only a mountain, ahout [a 
29 miles in compaſs, riſing out of the ſea, like a pyramid, and almoſt 9 
L round. But though fo ſmall and inconveniently laid out by nature, if 
the induſtry of the Dutch have made it turn to very good account; 4 
and it is ſaid to contain 5,000 whites, and F5,000 Negroes. The ſides. | 
. of the mountains are laid out in yery pretty ſettlements; but they have 
; neither ſprings nor rivers. They raiſe here ſugar and tobacco * | | 
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lized nations, and very inconſiſtent with the humanity and generoſity 
2. { .reaſon aſ- 
ligned was, that 5 2 tants of St. Euſtatius had aſſiſted the United 
States with naval and.gther ſtores. . But on the 27th of November, 
the fame year, St. Euſtattas was retaken by t Fr 


Only thice frigates and ſome ſmall craft, and about 300 men. © 


FS 


_ _ againftan 3 nature; for the iſland is 
ee owthe 


” þ 


1 bn, tute of 64 Dart 
drehe ito-product a conſiderable quantity both of tobacco and ſugar z 
| itt has, beſides, good falt works, for the product of which there . 


| ” - _ what renders this iſland of moſt advantage to the Dutch, is the contraband 


| 3 . 


+ -*- pilots, and then proceed to the Spaniſn eoaſts for trade, which they force 
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the ſafety of the veſſel and the ſucceſs, of the v age. Th 
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- | * them with an uncomnion courage, and "they fight bravely, becauſe" every . 


Ciuraſſou has numerous warehouſes, always full of the eommodities of 
8 ; * 28 92 8 SLOT AK \.« ; f ; 8 7 wh. ah, 
- - _ cloth, laces, filks, ribands, iron utenſils, naval and military ſtores, brandy, 
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X e of the Moluccas, and the calicbes of Indi, white and OY ; 
_ Hither che Dutch Weſt India, which is alſo theif African Com aby, 
anhually bring three or four cargoes of flaves; and to this matt the Span an- 

iards themſelves: come in ſmall veſſels, and carry off not only che bo: 8 
te negroes, at a very high ptiee, but great quantities of all the above forts: 
of goods 3 and the ſeller 25 this advantage, that the tefuſe of warchouſes 
and mereersꝰ ſhops, and e ef thing that is grown anfaffionable 1 braun 

Nl able Europe,; 56 off here eee well 7' evety thing beg 1 0 1 
recommended by its being e The Spariiards pay gold o t filvery 


| _ Evibed or in bars, cocoa, Vanilla, jefuits erte e other raluable 
cbinfnodities. g r 4 714 e ya 


The trade Feindes even in tirhes of pace. 4 fat i th be d 3535 
worth to the Dutch no" dels than * 5005000. but in time of War the 1 
Prot is ſtill greater, for chen it Vecothes the common empörfum of, = 'n 
the Welt des it Aﬀords'#tertear to {tips of all nations, And at the, 9 
ſame time refuſes nohe of f them arms and atrirhinition to deſtroy one oi 1 
another. The intercbou 9 Spain being then interrupted, the, | 
Spanish colonies have care other market, from whence ey: : = 
can be well fupplied either wi th faves of goods:' The French ors | = 
| hither to buy the beef, pork, corn, flour, and lumber, which are | '- 
brought from the continent of North Am̃ericn, of exported fföm Tre. i | 
land; fo that, whether in Ne or in, war, che trade of this ifland | 
flouriſhes extremely. pt, | 
The trade of all the” Dutch Aae Een was originally p 
carried on by the Weſt India Company alone; at preſent, ſuc wo 

as go upon this trade, pay two and a half per cent. for their lic 2 | 

: £ | 


nn I 


bs Company, however, teſerve to themſelves the whole of” d 
cCatried on between Africa and the American iſlands.” 1 
The other iſlands; Bon Atze and Atos, ate Akonkderable fa 
ttliemſel ves, and ſhould be regarded as appetidages to Curaſſo, for 
| which they are chiefly e in raifing cattle ànd other provifiois. 
The iſland of Saza, fitvated at no great diſtance. from, St Euſta- | 
. tius, is ee and an Geferves to be mentione Ed 0 
We 185 
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ou ita mig the - Winds a gs, SANTA. envy, 5 


*&% n in — — —— W. lon, and 18 degrees N. lat. ee 15 — 5 
I 88 e, Aud bag a ſafe aud commodious nnn 5 po 
of ROIS.. or SANTA CRUZ, is anether fmall and N 
| 1 about ſive leagues eaſt 6f St. Thomas; 30 miles in length, 
and. bee ir ig broadeſt! Theſe iſlands, fo long as they remained 
; KY the” 17 io oy eee Welt India Company, were ill managed. 

8 Danes 3 but that wiſe and benevolent 
We e le up che nd of gr. Th ſtock, : 
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Mons and robuſt . but free and ſupple. They have lank black 1 
li lit Jattiſh faces, and fair ſkins. They are for the 1 
Moſt — well made; and of ſtrong conſtitutions, ſuited to the boilter- 

1 Rath Fe ans tognt = v2 3917 


bus c 


quiek. This eaſtom is fò far from doing the children any harm, that 
it halgens them againſt the cold; and they accordingly go barefooted 8 
through the winter-without: the leaft inconvenience. They ſeldom - 
heat their dwellings ; bat, when they are deſirous of 1 | 
ſelves, they light 4 bundle of hay, and ſtand over it; or elſe they ſer 
fire to train eil, which they pour into a hollew ſtone - They have 4 
7 —.— of plain natural ſenſe, but are rather ſlow of underſtanding. 
They feem cold and indifferent inmoſt of their actions; but let an in- 

jury or even a 7 . only rouſe them from this phlegmatic ſtate, and 

they become inflexible and furious, taking che. moſt violent revenge, 
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without any regard to the conſequences... Che leaſt afffiction prompts al 
them to ſuicide; the app? chenſion of even an uncertain evil often leads jon 


them to deſpair; and they put an end to their days with great apparen 
inſenſibility. e ee e D's 7 ers 
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a The natives of theſe iſlands are a ſtout, well made people, above the 
middle ſtature ; their complexions are of à far deeper colour than what 
is underſtood by the Indian copper, but not black. The men go entirely 


1 


yellow. g 11 


It appears that When the Engliſh were thrown on one of theſe. iſlands, 
they were received by the natives with the greateſt humanity and hofpital- 
ity ; and till their departure, experienced the utmoſt courteſy and attention. 
e They felt our people were diſtreſſed, and in conſequence wiſhed they 
ſhould ſhare whatever they had to give, N that worldly munifi- 
cence, that beſtows and ſpreads its favours with. a diſtant eye to retrihution. 
It was the pure emotion of native benevolence. It was the love of man 

to man. It was a ſcene that pictures human nature in triumphant colouring, 
and;whillt their liberality gratified the ſenſe, their virtue ſtruck the heart! 
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ARE five in number, firſt diſcovered by Quiros, in 1595, and their 
ktuation. better aſcertained” by Captain Cook, if 1774. St. Dominica is 
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NEW DISCOVERIES. 5789 
the largeſt, about 1 6 leagues in circuit, The inhabitants, their language, 


manners and cloathing, with the vegetable productions, are nearly the ſame 
as at the Society Iſles. 5 W A ane | 


INGRAHAMs ISLANDS. 
THESE iſlands were diſcovered by Captain Josz»s Incaanan, 
of Boſton, commander of the Brigantine Woe th on the 19th of April,“ 
1791. They lie N. N. W. from the Marqueſas Iflands, from 35 to 50 
leagues diſtant, and are ſeven in number, which Captain Ingraham 
named as follows, viz. ' _ EC * 
Names. „ 3. "a0 Long. from Lon. Circuit. . 


Waſhington, ' : 8% 52 W Theſe 5, except 
Adams, 9 10 140 54 Federal III. whick 
Lean, he,, Plow vu is ſmaller, are about 
Federal, $8? 557 140 50 [10 leagues in cit- 
reinen, , ĩᷣ „ , EEE. 
„ Tanock, 8e zu 1 !!! 
Neon, 8 1419 18! F 


Moſt if not all theſe iſlands are inhabited; and appear generally to 
de diverſified with hills and vallies, and to be well wooded, and very 
pleaſant. The people reſemble thoſe of the Marqueſas Iſlands, as do 
their canoes, which are carved at each end. They appeared friendly. 


 OTAHEITE, os KING GEORGE s ISLAND. 
THIS iſland was diſcovered by Captain Wallis, in the Dolphin, on 
the 19th of June, 1767. It is ſituated between the 17th degree 28 
minutes, and the 17th degree 53 minutes ſouth latitude, and between 
the 149th degree 11 minutes, and the 149th degree 39 minutes, weſt 
longitude. It conſiſts of two peninſulas, of a ſomewhat circular form, 
joined by an iſthmus, and is ſurrounded by a reef of coral roe ks, 
which form ſeveral excellent bays and harbours, where there is room 
and depth of water for almoſt any number of the largeſt ſhips. The 
face of the country is very extraordinary, for a border of low land al- 
moſt entirely ſurrounds each peninſula, and behind this border the 
land riſes in ridges that run up into the middle of theſe diviſions, and 
theſe form mountains that may be ſeen at ſixty leagues diſtance. The 

ſoil, except updn the very tops of the ridges, is remarkably rich and 

fertile, watered by a great number of rivulets, and covered with fruit 
trees of various kinds, forming the moſt delightful groves. The bor- 
der of low land that lies between the ridges and the ſea, is in few pla- 
ces more than a mile and a half broad, and this together with ſome of 
the vallies are the only parts that are'inhabited. oO 
Some parts of the iſland of Otaheite are very populous; and Capt. 
Cook was of opinion that the number of inhabitants on the whole 
iſland amounted to 204,000, including! women and children. They 
are of a clear olive complexion; the men are tall, ſtrong, well limb. 
ed, and finely ſhaped ; the women are of an inferior ſize, but hand- 
ſome and very amorous, and indeed generally ſomewhat licentious, 
Baby: 5 5; e St 1543 5% 2 "DHeit 


»..& day memorable to Americans, as on this day (April, 1775) the Reyolutieg 
War in America commenced, with the battle of Lexington. 


are flings which they uſe with great 9 | 
Ns or ſeven feet long, and made of a hard heavy wood. They have 


taining fix in all, Capt, Cook gaye the name of Society Iſlands. 
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ence of the ſoul in a ſeparate ſtate where there are two fituations, of 


different degre s of happineſs.” A Sls people a ſubordination 


pens to be made on the iſland, every diſtrict is obliged to furniſh its 
proportion of ſoldiers fop the ge deſence. Their weapons 
exterity, and clubs of about 


2 great number of boats, many of which are conſtructed for warlike 
operations. Otaheite is ſaid to he able to ſend out 1720 war canoes, 


and 68, ooo fighting men. e 
ae ee ens, 
5 OF the ſeveral iſlands ſo called in honpur of the Royal Society, 
which were diſcovered: hy Capt. Cook, in the year 1709, the prin- 
cipal are, FHuapeivs, ULiTEa, Oran, and Boraspia. Hua- 


heide is about 31 leagues to the northweſt of Otaheite, and its pro- 


ductions are the ſame, The inhabitants ſeem to be larger made and 


more ſtout than thoſe of Otaheite, Mr. Banks meaſured one of the. 


men, and founq him to be fix feet three inches and a half high yet 
they are ſo indolent, that he coyld not perſuade one of them to go up 
the hills with him; for they ſaid if f ſhould attempt it, the fa- 
tigue would kill them. Ulitea is abon 


ſeven or ls leagues to the 


3 of Huaheine, anq is a much larger illand, but appears 


deither ſo. fertile nor ſo populous. Otaha is diyided from Ulitea by 
à ſtrait that in the narroweſt part js not above two miles broad. A- 
bout four leagues to the northweſt of Otaha lies Bolabola, which is 


ſurrounded by a reef of rocks, and ſeveral ſmall iſlands, all which are 


no more than eight leagues in compaſs. To theſe iſlands, and thoſe 
of Maura, which lie about 14 miles to the weſtward of Bolabola, con: 
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_ THESE reer ſo named by Capt. Cook, in the year 1773. 
on account of the friendſhip which appeared to. ſubſiſt among ch in- 
habitants, and fronr their courteops behaviour to ſtrangers. 
The plantations on ſome of theſe iſlands are both. more numerous 
and more extenſiwe; and encloſed. by fences. which, running paral- 
Jel. to each other, form fine ſpacious public roads, which -would .ap- 
pear, beautiful in countries where rural conveniences have been car- 
Tied to the greateſt pexfeQion., They are, in general, highly cultivated, 
apr: well ſtocked with the ſeveral roots and fruits which. theſe 
atlands produce; and Capt. Cook endeavoured to add to their num- 
= by planting Indian corn, and the ſeeds of melons, pumpkins and 
the like. A UL IASC Os. 

Eooa, when viewed rom the ſtip at anchor, formed one of the 
moſt beautiful proſpects in nature; and very different from the oth- 
ers of the Friendly Iſles, which, being low. and perfectly level, exhib» 
it nothing to the eye but the trees which cover them; whereas 
hexe, the land riſing gently to a conſiderable height, preſents us with 
an extenſive proſpe&, where groves of trees are only interſperſed · at 
irregular diſtances, in beautifnl diſorder, and all the reſt is covered 
with graſs, except near the ſhores, avhere it s covered with, fruit and 
other trees; amongſt which are the habitations of the natives. 
We are informed that_the ꝓulk ef the peaple of theſe iſlands are 
Jatisfied witk one wife, but the chiefs have commonly ſeveral women, 
though it appeared as if one only was looked en as a miſtreſs of the 
Family. Though female chaſtity was frail enough in ſome, it is high- 
Jy probable that conjugal fidelity. is ſeldom. violated as it does not 
appear that more than one inſtanee af it was known to our voyagers:; 
and in that, the man's life who was the cauſe af it paid the forfeit 
For his crime. Nor were thoſe of the better fart who were unmarried 
more liberal of their favours, thoſe who were, being obvious proſti- 
tutes by profeſon. When they are aſſlicted by any diferder which 
they deem dangerous, they cut off the joint qt one of their little fin- 
gers; fondly beheving: that the Deity avill; accept of that, as a fort 
of ſactifice eficacious-enongh to procure the recovery of their health. 
It was ſuppoſed from ſome circumſtances, that though they believe 
in a future ſtate, they have no notion of future rewards nor puniſh- 
ments for the things done here. They believe in a Supreme Be- 
ing; but they believe alſo in a number of inferior ones. Every 
aſland! has its peculiar god, as every European nation has its pe- 
culiar ſaint. Capt. Cook thinks he can pronounce that they do 
not worſhip any thing that is the work of. their own hands, or any 
viſible part of the creation. They make no offering of hogs, dogs, 
or fruit, to the Otooa, as at Otaheite 3 but it is abſolutely certain 
that even this mild, humane and beneficent people uſe human ſacri- 
fices! The government, as far as could be. diſcovexed, appears to ap- 
proach. nearly to the feudal. ſyſtem, formerly eſtabliſned all over Eu- 
rope. When any perſon of conſequence: dies, his hody is waſhed and 
decorated by ſome women, who are appointed on the occaſion ;z, and 
theſe, women are not, by their cuſtoms, to touch any food with their 
. Byb4 | hands 
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| hands for many months afterwards z and it is remarkable, that the 
length of che time they are thus 2 is the greater in propor- 


_ Hon to the rank of the chief they had waſhed. Their 8 ret men are 
fond of a ſingular piece of lukury, which is to have women fit beſide 
them all night, and beat on different parts of their bodies until 
they go to ſleep; after which, they relax a little of their labour, un- 
leſs they appear likely to awake, in which caſe they redoubleé their 
drummimy, until they are again faſt aſleep. Theſe are ſome of hd 
Molt remarkable opinions, cuſtoms, laws and ceremonies obſeryed at 
the Friendly Iſlands, and which we have endeavoured to collect into 
arent point of view, for the information of our more inquiſitive 
res 0 s. % . | e N . [3 MATE. TRIM „„ di aun 


6ßñ NEW ELSALAND. 
-- PHIS country was firſt diſcovered by Taſman, the Dutch naviga- 
cor, in the year 4642, who gave it the name of Staten Land, though 
it has deen generally diſtinguiſhed, in our maps and charts, by the 
name of New Zealand, and was ſuppoſed to be a part of a ſouthern 
continent; but it is known, from the late diſcoveries of Capt. Cook, 


ho ſailed round it, to conſiſt of two large iſlands, divided from each 
other by a ſtrait 4 or 5 leagues broad. They are ſituated between 
the latitudes of 34 and 48 degrees 8. and between the longitudes of 
166 and 180 degrees E. of Greenwich. One of theſe iſlands is for 
the moſt part mountainous, rather barren, and but chinly inhabited; 
but the other is much more fertile, and of a better appearance. In 
the opinion of Sir Joſeph Banks and Dr. Solander, every kind of 
European fruits, grain, and plants, would flourith here in the utmoſt ' 
Juxuriance. From the vegetables found here, it is ſuppoſed that the 
Winters are milder chan thofe of England, and the ſummers not hot- 
ter, though more equally warm; ſo that it is imagined that if this 
country were ſettled by people from Europe, they would, with mod- 
erate induſtry, be ſaon ſupplied not only wich the neceſſaries but the 
juxuries of life in great abundance. Here are foreſts of vaſt extent, 
filled with very large timber trees; and near four hundred plants 

were found here that had not been deſcribed by naturaltſts. The in- 
Habitants of New Zealand are ſtout and robuſt and equal in ſtature 

to the largeſt Europeans. Their colour in general is brown, but in 


few deeper than that of a Spaniard who has been expoſed to the ſun, 


and in many not ſo deep; and both ſexes have good featufes. Their 
dreſs is very uncouth, and they mark their bodies in a manner ſimilar 
to thoſe of Otaheite, which is called! tattowing. Their principal 


- weapons are lances, darts, and a kind of battle axes; and they hz ve 


generally ſhe wn themſelves very hoſtile to the Europeans who have 
vilited them. As to their religious principles, chey believe that the 
ſouls of ſuch as are killed in battle, and their:fleſh. afterwards eaten by 
the enemy, are doomed to e b g fire: while the ſouls of thoſe 
ho die a natural death, or whoſe bodies are preſerved from ſuch 
ignominious treatment, aſcend to the habitations of the gods. The 
gommon method of diſpoſing of their dead is by interinent in tlie 
Larth; but if they have more of their — pu: they 
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ean eat, they throw them into the ſea. They, have no ſuch chings as 
morais, or other places of public worſhip ;. nor do they ever aſſemble 
together with this vie xp. Nen ray eats” 
We conclude this article with the following character of Captain 
Cook; to perpetuate the memory and ſervices. of ſo excellent. a navie 
gator nnd commander.” {co p è Ü) 
Perhaps no ſcience ever received greater additions from the labours 
of a ſingle man, than geography has done from thoſe of Captain Cock. 
In his firſt voyage to the South Seas, he diſcovered the Society Iflands ; 
determined the inſularity of New Zealand; diſcovered the ſtraits 
which ſeparate the two iſlands, and are called after his name; and 
made a complete ſurvey of both. He afterwards explored the eaſtern 
eoalt of New Holland, hitherto unknown, an extent of 27 degrees of 
latitude, or upwards of 2,000 miles. 25 en e Le 
In his ſecond expedition, he ſolved the great problem of a ſonthern 
continent, having traverſed that hemiſphere between the latitude of 400 
and 700, in ſuch a manner as not to leave a poſſibility of its exiſtence, 
unleſs near the pole, and out of the reach of navigation. During 
this voyage, he diſcovered New Caledonia, the largeſt iſland in the 
on, ht except New Zealand ; the iſland of Georgia; and 
an unknown coaſt, which he named Sandwich Land, the Thule of the 
ſouthern hemiſphere ; and having twice viſited the tropical ſeas, he 
fettled the ſituations of the old, and made ſeveral new diſcoveries. 
But the laſt voyage is diſtinguiſhed above all the reſt, by the extent 
and importance of its diſcoveries. Beſides ſeveral ſmaller iſlands in 
the Southern Pacific, he diſcovered, to the north of the Equinoxial 
Line, the group called the Sandwich Iſlands, which, from their ſitua- 
tion and productions, bid fairer for becoming an object of conſequence 
in the ſyſtem of European navigation, than any other diſcovery in the 
South Sea. He afterwards explored what had hitherto remained vn- 
known of the Weſtern coaſt of America, from the latitude of 435 te 
70% north, containing an extent of 3, 500 miles; aſcertaining the prox- 
imity of the two great continents of Aſia and America; paſled the 
ſtraits between them, and ſurveyed the coaſt on each fide, to ſuch 
a height of northern latitude, as to demonſtrate the impratticability 
of a paſſage, in that hemiſphere, from the Atlantic into the Pacifis 
Ocean, either by an eaſtern or a weſtern courſe. In ſhort, if we ex. 
cept the ſea of Amur, and the Japaneſe Archipelago, which 1!{ re-: 
main imperfectly known to Europeans, he bas completed tne hydrog. 
raphy of the habitable globe. | os Eu aw 
As a navigator, his ſervices were not, perhaps, leſs ſplendid ; cer- 
tainly nor leſs important and meritorious. The method which he 
diſcovered, and fo ſucceſsfully purſued, of preſerving the health of 
ſeamen, forms a new era in navigation, and will tranſmit his name 
to future ages, among the friends and benefactors of mankind. 
Thoſe who are converſant in naval hiſtory, need not be told at how 
dear a rate the advantages which have been ſought, through the me- 
dium of. long voyages at ſea, have always been purchaſed. That 
dreadful diſorder which is peculiar to their ſervice, and Whoſe rav- 
ages have marked the tracks of diſcoverers with circumſtances almoſt 
too ſhocking to relate, muſt, without exerciſing an unwarrantable 
& ads oy 3b. Gags „ __ tyranny 
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eyransy der the lives of oür ſeamen, have proved an \inſuperabſs 


| Captain Cook to ſhew the world, by repeated trials, that voyages 


Might be protracted to the unuſual length of three or even four years, 
in unknown regions, and under evety change and rigour of the ch- 
mate, not only without affecting the health, but even without dimin- 


iſhing the probability of life, in the ſmalleſt degree. BY On 


PPP 
In conſequence of an expedition fitted cut in the year 2787, Capt. 
J . Kendrick, of the ſhip Columbia, while | praſecuting an advantageous | 
voyage with the natives for furs, purchaſed of them, for the owners, a 
tract of delightful country, comprehending. four degrees of. latitude, 
or 240 miles {quare. The deeds are at preſent in China, and regiſ- 


teted . in the office of the American conſul; and the. agents in London 


are authoriſed to treat with any gentleman or aſſociation for the pur- 
chaſe of a tract of land no where exceeded for fertility and climate, 
and which may, by a prudent management of ſame wile conſtitution 


| become of the utmoſt importance. 


The benevolent, Mr. Wadſtrom, by his ingenious publication, con- 
cerning the principles of true colonization, has taken ſome notice of | 
this expedition, and favoured his readers with a plate, annexed to his 


work. 
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Tre DIscovery or ay INLAND SEA, containing. A 
GREAT NUMBER OF ISLANDS. IN NORTH AMERICA. 


IR. Etches, who ßtted ont ſhips for the purpoſe, has lately diſ- 
1 covered that all the weſtern coaſt of America from lat. 48 to 57 
north, was not a continued tract of land, hut à chain of iflands which. had 
never been explored, and that theſe concealed the entrance to a vaſt in- 
jand ſea, like the Baltic or Mediterranean. in Europe, and which ſeems 
likewiſe o be full of iſlands. Among theſe, Mr. Etehes“ ſhip, the Prin- 
ceſs Royal, penetrated ſeveral hundred leagues in a northeaſt dixection, 
till they, came within 200 leagues of Hudſon's Bay; but as. the intention 
of their voyage was merely commercial, they had not time fully to explore 
the Archipelago, juſt mentioned, nor did they arrive at the termination of 


_ this new Mediterranean fea. From what they really did diſcover, how- 
ever, it is probable that there may this way be a conimunication with 


Hudſon's Bay, in which caſe," the northweſt paſſage to the Eaſt Indies 
will be found, through Teas much more eaſily navigated than thoſe 3 


have hitherto been attempted. The iſlands which they explored were al 


inhabited by tribes of Indians, who appeared very friendly, and well dif- 


poſed to carry on a commerce, Of theſe iſlands upwards of fifty were 
viſited, and we are informed, that ſome ſhips are now fitting out at. one of 
the, ports of England for the ſame place, ſo that further diſcoveries may 


ſoon. be expected.“ 0% JI 8 N 3 5 
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Or THE WESTERN POSTS. 

* HE WesTexy Poss, to be given up in June, 1796, according to 
Treaty, are as follows: Beginning at the eaſt, Point Aufer and 
Dutchman's Point, on Lake Champlaine, O/wego, Niagara, Miami, Detroit, 


7 2 


and Michillimakinahk. © 
Or THE METHODISTS. 
: 1 is an account of the number of Meropi srs in 
the United States, taken from the minutes of the annualconfer- 
ences, held in the United States, from the year 1773 to the year 1795. 


Year. - Month.,  _- No. Members. Year. , Month. No. Meinb. 
1773 June 1160 179 -Jamary 18000 
1774 May % To 2068 
JJ ( 25842 
1776 WMW ALE I ·¶·¶ůN . 
J7;;»;—᷑ 8 | 43262 
1778 - Dec 7 © won 4 es = 016 37631 
1779 April e 63269 
178090 TTTTVVVCCC% me 
1781 Do, 10539 / 6764 
1 %˖ 11785 ̃ WE, or 8 3 6560688 
1783 % %// oo E105 ],, 
1784 Kl — MM 

The number of members for the laſt year is mych ſmaller than what it 
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Or THE NEWTONIAN SYSTEM. 

| 122 Henry Bernardin, de St. Pierre, in a work, entitled * The 
Studies of Nature, publiſhed in France in 1784, and tranſlated and 
publiſhed in London, in 1795, has attackeg the Neutonian Syſtem in 
reſpect to the figure of the earth, He has demonſtrated, that, if a degree 
| of the Meridian is longer in the northern latitudes, than under the Equa- 
tor, it muſt proceed from an extended ſurface of the earth, and therefore 
che figure is that of an g the polar diameter being the longeſt by about 
12 degręes. He mentions, in proof, the obſervations of Tycho Brahe 
1 N and 
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SUMMARY f the VALUE s EXPORT 8 5 from the Haenel State for Five Years. | 8 
3 the year hmm: 4 „e Boris commens- rer the year eommetc- For ger commene-: © 

: "STATE or 8 5 3p, 7791. 8 Fey I — 8 ng 285 357 17 * K 55 5 78 e ved. . 9. 

5 72 Pols. Ec Dall. Cie. „ „ .. d. Dol. Gt. - 

= New Hampſhire 142,858 62 181,412 go 198,204 38 153,860 30 oy 229,426 99. 8 

Maſſachuſetts 7 52 2,888,104 48 3,755, 346 99 5,292,441 20 717,907 28 

Nhode Iſlanld 470,131 v7. 698,109 92 616,432 3 - 054,599 32 1,222,916 85” 

Lonnectieut ä 710,352 52 «899,752 62 770,54 TO” 812,764 64 819,465 45 
New York 23505, 465 1 3.350 25 = 2,932,370 TF 189098 78 
New Jerſey | 26,987 73 27,405 + 54,178 75 38,154 28 130,814 34 
Pennſylvania 3,436,092 85 37820, 2 6.956, 836 ö 6,643,092 11,538,260 
Delaware 119,878 93 13379 27 93,559 45 ' 207,985 33 158,041 21 

Maryland 2,239,690 96 2,6238 33 3,655,055 50 6,686,195 50 5,811,379 18 

Virginia ein ee 27 3 56 2,997,097..94 |, $:33H035 er eee $0! 

: North Carolina - 524,548 34 527,899 55 305,414* 3 "$21,587. 31 492,161 23 
South Carolina 2,893,267 97 2,428,249 79 3,191,867 15 3,867,908 32 5,998,492 49 
5 491,250 86 _ 459,105 55 _ 520,955 42 2832381 go » 6og,g8g 77 

Total 58 26, 109,572 14 33:026,233 91 47:989,472 44 


19,012,040 20,7 53-097 95 
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r CORRECTIONS. 
"OL: I. p. 194, note, laſt paragraph dut one; read Col. Morgan 
adds, I have feen every material bone of the anatomy of this 
animal, with ſeveral jaw bones, in which the grinders are entire, and ſev- 
eral great tuſks, one of which is fix feet long and twenty inches in cir- 
cumfereace. FA GEE CHATTER AL: | | 
Page 393, bottom, read 12 counties... © {| 
For p. 437. Add The philoſophical apparatus of tha college at Prov- 
dence has lately been enriched by the Orrery and Pantrometron of its in- 
genious Profeſſor of Mathematics and Aſtronemy, the Rew Dr. Fozzs. 
A. learned committes, who were appointed by the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, to examine thefe machines, ſpeak of their mechaniſm 
as neat, 'fimple and ingenious, and calculated to anſwer the deſign of 
their induſtrious and ingenious author. The Pantrometron is a machine 
deſigned to illuftrate all that part of natural philoſophy which relates to 
mechanical motion by actual experiment.“ 
Vol. II. p. 617, bottom, dele the reference to the Appendix. 


A TABLE of the REAL and IMAGINARY 


. MONIES f AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA, and AFRICA, 
with the intrinſic Value of the Coin of each Country, reduced to 
Federal Money. „ 5 


ExTIAUATIon. This mark (=) ſignifles ea! ro. This (*) is prefixed te 
| imaginary money, made uſe of in keeping accounts, as Founder, ſhillings, &c. 


| ENGLAND ax SCOTLAND. 


5 1 8 C D. d. c. m. 
A farthing — — o o o = 0,0044F 
2 farthings  ' = a halfpenny 9 ] = co, %., 
u halfpence = _.. penny 0 M ͤ 
4 pence x" a groat + | 9 © 4 = 0,074 
6 pence  ,. = a half ſhilling s © 6 = ory 
12 pence = a ſhilling © 1 = ous 
5 hillings = zer fe —$ ©. 0 me 
20 ſhillings = a pound ſterling x o oO = 44445 
21 ſhillings = Aa guinea' 1 1 % =" 4,666F 
= e 4M Kbd dll 
A farthing ons — © © o} = o,cog+ 
2 farthings = a halfpeny 0 Of = % 
2 balfpence. 8 — uv», penny | 6 1 = 0.017 
| | Iz pence 


The 
For cots. 


The names; dime and mill, may be emitted. and the place of dimes will be the place of tens 


IMAGINARY MONEY-: 


3 D. d. c. i. 


50 g REAL. e I 


72 pence 
65 pence | 


„ FIG ode oor ov 
FLANDERS AND BRABANT. 5 34 1272 
Ghent, Oftend, Se. e | Braſſeli, dd 55 nx 
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3 pPening 


1 peningens 
:, 2 grotes 


20 ſtivers © 


2 florins, 10 ſtivers 


| Go ſtivers 


3 florins, 3 ſtivers 


er det Lender 
26 floxins - 


| 15 florins 


6 ſtixers a, : 


|  _ HOLLAND any ZEALAND. 
e e * Middleburg, Plufbing, We” 


” ; "OP — * i — 


. 


4 * 
=. * 
- 


|. 


5 


2 ducattoon, another ſort, __ 
W a A 


— 


Pur River r 
= 5 "oh me 3 8 "Js 15 
— à rix Tin dollar — 
= ty guilder = 
= a filver dacattaorr = 
= ud Flem. 


aà gold ducat, or docket ry f 


„. F * & Jari = 0,337 
zr „ „ ‚ Vw 
> 8 n 3 pat - 
- 240 grotes 444 1 * 2 pound Fleni. j F = | 3 2,” 75 
: | * CIS f 7 | TR EI 4, * 
— a — * * — — — —— — — — A — w — P 
r : TEY 2 2 — 


4 


. 2833 in 
* 8, 


be Altends, Lalka, Bremer, ee. 5 es 5 
AR = e ms *- jaded 
2 trylings '= *a . | ; 985000, 91 
2 ſexlings "==" a fetiing 1. 0,01, 83 
| 2 fenings © = a thillin Laid. 020, 83 
„ 106 mhillingg © += fa marc bance -: = ..»» Oh 
325 mares: 5 w=7; © fetch dollar - = ,- 0,666 
13 mares-- 1 arixdollap} . Þ — == ,.I5..: ;- 
| 4 marcs = ' afilver ducattodn „„ 
| *_ 220 ſhillings = _apondFlem. = 460 
| [" — a * * SY 3 © 2 — 
1 HANOVER, enge. Zell, A 
A fening 600% 
I 4 4 3 fenin gs * — & 2 . he 1 —— MEE $92 F 0,008, r 
4 — © * . — ©,021;6 


. r 


= 4. L. M. — 


a marieen 
* . 


a» + 


Lad. Wh Jo: 2 ox: #5 1 


12 fenings 


3 * My And invoices made in the marc Choe, 4 3 Sins = Ts. 64. Seer 
+ ht three and a third Cts. a | 


i 
' 
i 


REAL. AND tuaehaR r MONET: 


_ 1 D. d. c. m. 
12 8 EE HIATUS 0,032,4 
8 groſhen 5 — In ably OY $.= © 0,259,2 
T6 groſhen = a gulden : _ o, 5 18,5 
32 groſhen . 4 double gulden = - 2,037. 
4 guldens == X ducat i * 
9 * = 2 er, 1 = +77 
| — n . 5 2 K. 5 wo z 
3 SAXONY. 4 HOLSTEIN. 
D Lies tc. Wiſmaer, Keil, Se. 3 
* An heller — — = 6500, 35 
2 hellers =o a fening = . 0,002,7 
8 6 hel —— a dreyer — — — TOR 
F6 hellers = X marien = ©,021,6 
. #4 ſenings ee ene = 532,4 
76 groſhen ... = a2 gould 5 — 0,548,408 
24 groſherr = *a rix dollar = , 777,6 
32 groſhen =" , ſpecie dollar = ;- 1,037 
4 goulds. = agus, =; 2974 ; 
BRANDENBURG and POMERANTA-. 
| Berlin, Potſdam, ic. Stetin, Oe. „ 
* A denier _ — — „ 0,000,48 
9 deniers - == — polchen s 
8 denierꝭ A a groſſi —.— o, 08, 64 
3 polchens = | \anabraſs 0512,96 
Zo groſhew — 2 mare + > 54% ar 917.83 
30 groſhen a * florin |; = 0,259,324 
go groſhen a rix dollar = 0,777,606. 
108 = an albertus = "0,925,898 
8 Horins 2 due. = 074. 


col. OGN, mate, Tri riers, 1 1 Munich, Mun, PO £97. 


Adute — — = 6,001,6 
3 dutes = = à cruitzer = 00048 
2 cruitzers — JJ. "T0 
3 dutes = iver =, 000129 
_ 3-ſtivers * = ' opleperr = 0,038,8 
4 plaperts' = _ a copſtuck _ = _ 0555 
0 'ſtivers 1 a guilder 8518,48 
2 guilders a2 hard dollar „ an 
4 guilders = 24 ON 5 2= _ 2074 .. 
: "BOHEMIA, sESTIA i HUNGARY. 2 
A feng : cet 
2 fenings = à dreyer = 0,004,30- 
3'fcnings.. .. Agron. 0 — 
4 ſenings — 2'cruitzer _ = 0,008,6- 
2 cruitzers , 2 White gro 58017, 
60 cruitzer?- == z gud... ==  -, 018,45 
90 cruitzers © t 2 fir dollar _ 0477746 
2 gouldy —- == a hard dollar” * = " 1037 
4 aaa hs = =XUr* = = * 42,074 / 


AUSTRIA 


6% REAL A MTA CGIN ART MONE T. 


TEES AUSTRIA Au SWABIA. , 
3 Fienn, Trięſte, Sr. Kaku, — Sec. Nw $ 


ö * * 


* 


H.d eim. 


A fentng — — N R 3 = © :0,002,T5., 
2 fenings = A "Chi : = */0,004,3- 
4 ſebings - = a eruitzer 905008, 
Is x4 fenings = a groſh = ©0,031,4 
"24 cruitzers J d am | O3A8 
15 batzen = a gould ; 5 * 18. o, 5 18,48 
go cruitzers 2 ir dolle  '= ©,777,0 
2 florins ag ſpecie dollar , 
60 bataen 2 a ducat —_- ** TO 74. 
; FRA NC ONIA, Frank fort, Nurenburg, Dettingen, Ic. 
'A aeg ; — — ooo, 5 
4 fenings —= a cruitzer. = 0,008,6 * 
3 cruitzers = - + a keyſer groſh © = 00258. 
4 cruitzers _ a batzen wins = 00344 
15 cruitzers „ e gold = 0,129,6 
Bo cruitzers 1 gould . 
90 cruitzers = da rix dollar 29.77 7.6 
2 goulds f _ 8 a hard dollar = 1,937 
240 cruitzers —= a 8 ö . 2074 


1 POLAND any-PRUSSIA. | 
| _ Cracow, en) Oc. Dantzic, Konimgsberg, De. ; 


A melon Ty, 4 = _. 0002,87 
b thelons e = a gro 5 — 0,008, 61 
roſhen = a cauſtic = __ _ 0,044,> © 
5 ouſtics _ a tinſe — 649,6 
138 groſhen =... an ort C 
zo groſhen — a florin = o, 259,2 
.yo groſhen a rix dollar 5, 
$ florins 3 = a ducat - — 2,074 
51 rix dollars ; — ee Cor 3 = 3.888 
oy [64 LIVONIA, Riga, 15 love, Se. bak 
Aiden — — mz | coobly 
6 blackens == , a groſh == _ ©,008,6 
9 blackens „% bg. . = 05012, 87 
4 8 = a whiten ©" wi 0.0 2 
„5 groſhen „ en 
30 groſhen = 2 florin i — o, 259, 2 
go groſhen WP , =,:, *a rix dollar 9 0,777, 6 
180 groſhen 5 — an albertus 1,55, 2 
64 Whitens rants — 2 reg dollar = 1,0 


DENMARK, ZEALAND D AND NORWAY. | 
; . _ Oc. Bergen, Drontheim, c. 


A Killing 5 6 — = -©;010,4 
6 cillings 5 = A duggen = 16 wet: 
76s. | 85 e 


| 
x 
ö 


| REAL b IMAGINARY MONEY. se 


Q 
a 


ö HD. d. e. m. 
x6 ſkillings La mare = 0©,166,6 
20 {killings = arix marc 0,203, 3 
24 killings = a n r ,t] = " "WB 

4 marcs = 2 crown = 0©3z666,6 
6 marcs = - A riX dollar - ik » 7 3 — 
11 marcs = _ a ducat = 1,833,4 ; 
14 marcs . = a hat ducat' © = $3333 
SWEDEN and LAPLAND. 
1 Stockholm, Ugſal, c. Thorn, Ic. 5 
A runſtick — — m = ©,003,5 
2 runſticks ==> a ſtiver = 0,007, 2 
8 runſticks = = copper mare = ©,038,8 
3 copper mares == a ſilver marc = 0,086,4 
4 copper marcs == 2 copper dollar = O,II$,% 
9 copper marcs = a caroline = 0,259, 
3 copper dollars = «= ſilver dollar = 0,345,0 
3 ſilver dollars = a rix dollar = 15037 
2 rix dollars = aducat = 2,074 
RUSSIA Axpo MUSCOVY. 
Peterſburg, Archangel, &c. Moſcow, Ur. 
A polnſea 44 TS oaks 0002.5 
2 poluſcas _ a denuſca = '©0,005 
2 denuſcas = *a copec = 565010 
Z copecs = - an altin = 0,030 
o copecs ne a grievener == o, oo 
2.5 copecs = a poJpotin == aa 
So copecs =  apolta = 0,500 
oo copecs — a ruble „ 
2 rub => A xervonitz == %Þ 
BAZ IL, Zurich, Zug, fc. 
A rap _ iba as == , ©,000,8 
3 raps | _ a fening 05002, 3 
4 fenings = 2 cruitzer = __ ©0,009,26 
£2 fenings = TFaol 05027, 
1.5. fenings = - A coarſe batzen = -© -0;034;6 
x8 fenings 2 good batzen == . 0,041,6 
20 ſols = - *a livre —_ o, 558,58 
So cruitzers = _ agulden = 0,463 
108 cruitzers = a rix dollar =". 1 
A denier —_— — = o©,001,85 
4 deniers =. _ acruitzer = _0,007,4 
3 cruitzers = : *a ſol = 0©,022,2 
4 cruitzers = A plapert 905029, 6 
On eruitzers = a groſs — 0,037 
SB exvitzers a2 datzen oa. 
| | a0 {ols 
C 


—— Ire e er e 


802 


REAL. n I A GINARY- MONEY. 


| D. d. en, 
26 tots - — = 2 hure 98,44%, 
74 &fuitzers — = 2 gulden = OgS555 
x35 chuiitzers - = 410m * 
1 00 . e | | 
255 . r * 1 — e 5 ns 
3 GENEVA, 2 8 5 Boie, Se. bh 
A denier 2 2 = oe; s 
cenie p denier emren derne 
12 deniers 2 ſmall ſol 9006, 95 
12 deniers current = 2 ſol eurrent "= O©,013,9 
12 ſmall ſols a=  *2 | . 1 0,083,4 
20 ſols current = *a livre current = 8,7% 
o; florins ga patacoon 0,875 
154 florins =>; croiſade = 1,312 4 
24 florins — 1 ducat — 2, 
* * 4. ogg „ > K 
Farin Lyons, Marfeillery Or. Bourdeaux, Bayonne, c. | 
Fe 1 RE — o, 7 
nein = 2 Hara „ 02,32 
2 liards = . dardene | = Ne 
12 denierg = aſa = ©,009,25 
20 ſols ==  *alivret i =» O,185,17 
So- ſols = anecu of *. = nes 
6. livres 23 ecu == 1,10 
10 lvres = *a piſtole „1852 
2.4 livres Sd louis d'or = 44444 
; — 2 — E 2 5 99 98 . _ n 
e PORTUGAL Lion, oper, &c. | we 
An — 2 9.001, 25 
10 rex "= a half vintin = O,OT 2:5 
a 20 TEZ a . E— a vintin = O, oa as 
5 vintins == a teſtoon = o, 125 
4 teſtoons E © cruſadeof ex. o,o“ 
24 vintins === a new cruſade = ©,60 + 
fo teſtoons „„ = 1,25 
5 teſtoong = _ moidore = 6, 
04 teſtoons = 8 joanele == ole? 
OE ——_——— Ao — 
z „ „ . | 
— Madrid, Cadiz, os Q c. New Plate. my a 
2 maravedies 22 5 0 9.006 
34 maravedies ,= .aral = '0,10 
2 rials $4 oo piſtarine == a0 
8 rials „ — *2 piaſter 8 — : 0,809 
* x0 rials _ a dollar = 1, 
37:5 maravedies = aa ducat of ex. = 1,101,8 
32 rials = *a piſtoſe of ex. e 
36 rials „ Piſtole + = 3,00, 


REAL axy IMAGINARY. MONEY; 8003 
GENO A, Novi, St. Remo; Se. CORSICA, Baſtia, c. 


D. d. e.. 
4 denari — | ns == O — BY 
12 denari 2 ſoldi E ©,008 
41 ſoldi = a chevalet = 0,031,8 
20 ſoldĩ aa lire = 0,15% 
30 ſoldi =2 3 teſtoon === O, 238,3 
5 lires = a cruſade _ = 0,796 2 
115 foldi = *apezzoofer.. = 0,925 
6 teſtoons 22 a genouine — 1,361, 
20 lires = A piſtole \ = 3,20 
PIEDMONT, SAVOY, and SARDINIA. 
Tarin, Chamberry, | cagliars Ee. 
A denari — - St, f 
3 denari = . joatrini - == 0©,0034 
12 denari — di = O,OL 3,9 
I2 ſoldi _ 92 florin = 5,166, | 
20 ſoldi — *a lire | == 0,277,7 
6 florins == a ſeudi — , 
22 ag = 2 ducattooii = » — 
res = iſtole == 551 
abs = a 2 Bus d'or = _ 44444 
— e — ——— —— 
| Leghorn, Florence, Se. „ 
A denarl — = 9000,64 
4 denari = * a quateind = = _ 6,00%,56- 
12 denari — a ſoldi N 0,00, 8 * 
5 quatrini = A craca — 0©,012,8 
-- 8 cracas = 2-quilo 5  - : 
20 ſoldi == 2 lire << = DET. 
6 lires — à piaſter of et. [= 0,925,9 
7 lires — 2 ducat — 1,080, 
ROME, Civita, Vecchia; Ancona, c. 
A quatrini — — — 0,002,8 
5 quatritii = i hay6c = 00138 : 
8 bayoes 2 julio ; = n, 
10 bayocs = a tampt julis = 0,138,8 
24 bayocs = a teſtoon = 0,3353 
Io julios — a crown current = 1, 10 
12 julias 4 crown ſtampt 2=2 1233.3 
18 julios =- a chequin = - 2; 
231 julios = , & piſtole == .. 3398 | 
N A P LES, dane, Capi, Se. YN. 
A quatrini — _ = +: 00623. 
3 quatrint = a grain = d 
10 grains 2 carlin = 8291 
49 quatrini | = a paulo” = 


- 
* 


; * S 43 


804 REAL AND IMAGINARY MONEY. 
FD ; pd. em. 
20 grains | — 2 tarin — 0, 148,1 
40 grains = a teſtoon == 0, 296, 2 
100 grains FR = a ducat of ex. = 0,740,7 - 
23 tarins = 2 piſtole = 3.407, 3 
2s tarins = 1 85 = 4,40. 
3 VENI cg, OL E 155 
A picoli — —_— = _©0,000,51 
a picoli = 2 wi = -. 0©,006,17 
S ſoldi = *a gros E 
1s ſoldi = a jule - == o, 111, f 
a0 ſoldi © —= *®alire = o, 123,5 
3 jules = a teſtoon = o, 333,3 
124 ſoldi = a ducat current = 0, 768, 
24 gros 2a ducat of ex. = 0,962,8 
17 lires = 4 chequin = 2,10 
T VR K Ws Mor: ed, Candia, c USy Se. 6 
4 mangars = -anaſper 00011, 
3 aſpers == a parac 05033, 3 
L aſpers = a beſtia = 0,055, 1 
10 aſpers — an oſtic == o, 111, 1 
20 aſpers 2 ſolota = o, 222, 2 
30 aſpers = *a piaſter = ©,888,8 
100 aſpers = a caragr = 1,111 
o ſolotas = 2 N = 2,222 
P E R SIA, Ihahan, 5 18 cab, . 
A coz — — = 0,009;4 
4 c = a = 0©,029,6 
10 coz = a ſhahee =: 0,074,06 
" "20 coz = a mamoudys == 0,48, 12 
25 coz = a larin 2,85, 15 
4 ſhahees = anabaſhee = ' 0,296,24 
$ abaſhees = an or : = 1,481, 3 
x2 abaſhlees = a bovelle = 3955595 
zo abaſtices = #Fatamond = 24,8149 
12 Bambay, Dabu, Sc. 3 
*A Kann K. ĩ ( = 0,000,62- 
2— „a2 ree =» 000, 25 
a pice | , == ' 0,006,325 
Wbe-+ = x6 fee, —_ —— 2 —— A laree : NR 7 2 n 0, o „a at gt reared: 
a0 pices „ _ a quarter 2 0,125 
240 rees == xeraphim = 0,30 
4 quarters == *2 rupee: 0,0 
T4 quarters = a pagoda | = 1 
4% quarters = © gold rupee = = 7 
Js ' : n 


REAL Ap IMAGINARY MONEY. dag 
_ COROMA ND EL, Madrar, Pondicherry, E Os 


: m c. m. 
. 5 caſh = aviz. — Fg 4g 
2 viz = Apice = 0,006,87 
6 pices = a pical = 0,041,235 
8 pices " va Aa fanam = 05055 
Io fanams = A rupee = _ 088 
2 rupees = an Engliſh crown = 1,10 
36 fanams = _ & pagoda = 2, 
4 pagodas ' = 3 gold rupee = 8, 
BENGAL, Callicut, Calcutta, Sc. 
A pice — — == o, 002, 9 
4 pices = a fanam = 05011, 36 
6 pices n vis ==" 90 
12 pices =2, an ana = 0,034,7% 
10 anas = a fiano = 0,347, 
16 anas == &@ rupee = O55 
2 rupees = 2 French ecu 1, to 
2 rupees = an Engliſh crown = 1,10 
56 anas == = pagoda == 25 
| CHINA, Pekin, Canton, Oc. 
A cara — — — . = of, 48 
Io caxa = a candareen = 0,014, 
To candareens a2 mace = 0.148 
35 candareens == aA rupee == o,5r8 
2 rupees =2 a dollar = 15036 
70 candareens a rix dollar 15036 
7 maces an ecu =». 3 
2 rupees ga crown = 1,026 
Io maces = a tale = 1,48. 
3 | i — — 
CLI 1 A P A N, Feddo, AZeaco, S. Co 
A piti — — — 29, 003,7 
20 pitis = a mace uy 0,074 
15 maces an ounce ſilver = 15011 
20 maces = a tale = 1,479 
30 maces = ingot A3 
13 ounces ſilver an ounce geld =: . 
2 ounces gold = = japaneſe = 28, 
2 japaneſes == _ a double = £96. 
21 ounces gold = 2 _— = 294, 


+ 
1 IOLEMY 8 ** * PE Ve ny 


_—_—— —_— 
2 Rr 


—__—_—n 


EG PT, Old and New Sho," 4 Alonandria, Sayde, Or. 


An aſper — — 2c 
3 afpers — a medin | = 0,030,34 
24 medins = an Italian ducat ES 0,740, 
80 aſpers = * PR _——_— 
„nnr 5 ao ag a7. 73 
| 96 aſpers 298 ma cc it 9 = I, T LT, x 


" E 4 Es - Sa bs DF 5 
32 medins- „„ W LA 5 n 


— 
— 
7 o m e din $ 3 — 


a ſultanin 


1 dollar 


| an 


P. d. c. m. 
1, 111,1 
27222, | 


<_ 


r 
Ws er = 


x80 aſpers a 
HO BY EY 


3 F 110 6d Pry 
| 1 double 


D 


— 


. 


in 


1 . 


3 


ccd. Santa Cr 12, Mequiner Fi, , Tanger 9 Sallee, LN 55 


A fluce 1 5 — 


an octaro 


1 8 e 
' BJ blanquils = 
233 blanquils _ 


Ann e 


2 half fols = ** u 
* Ti 


Tack 


ak i Cor 


| 74 fol = 
i „„ 


: . Nors—<For th Spaniſh, 


a quarto 


| 21 13 85 
* "2equit! © 


1 . 


X 


Fr 05 


G 


— 


$i . 


A 
Portugueſ?, Daniſh domi 
the Wet Indie, ſee'the monies vf LA 


* DEA AL Cf. mw = 
HTN ns $4407 


> Congreſ &* the United Stater of 3 Auguſt 95 x 2 
ef That the ſtandard of the United States of America, for $9! and 


ee parts fine and one part alloy. 
9 Flags 115 2 of the United States (being by the. reſolve of Con- | 
grels greb of te 2 57 Soy, 1756, 4 e contain, of fine liver, 37575 5 


marked "2s. U. d. D. E. 
FF FO 
| e 21 1 c N 
10 100 210 gh ber y 
10000 1000 10 181 


> this mon( 3 1 "© * or tenfold Proportion any number . 
of ir, wy 8 cents, an rags ly expreſs 10 o many dollars. — . | 


T—w_ rr —_—_s = 


of a dollar. : 
* 3 dollars, 4 * 6 cents and 5. mills ve I 
C. m b 
3 46 58 Daltievn yay uin, ARNE een » ow 


a8 = Dollar is the jateger, unit, or — e and iy end e the 
pame of _ gold coin; and the dime, cent and mill, are toth, roth and tocoth | 
parts of a dollar, he: a+ Wag point (.) ſeparates between the dollars and 


7751 : 

accon the terms Eagle and Dime may be 3 the 
place Therghrs in 5 15 Fa ela of tens TD and the right pang figure, 
_ 


or place of units 8, will be the place tens fot do a, . gee 
"dtc. i Beet + 1h. 6. ed 
1 Thul—,6 9 ib and 20 9, 7 , 78 . 


The ſeveral Currencies of. (be, United rater Sad with þ dollar _ 
cents, are as follows. . | 
New 8 Meſechyotts, wh Rhode i Mord, Gonnedicut, Fi irginiay Kentin ky A | 
| ö Vermont. | 
D. © S. D. „ er i „ D. FY th 
wa eg n A. . ann. 15 244 


1 1 * 88 >. A. 


. 25s e rin New York and North Carolina. © e NO 
we 5 5 bs * D. x + . D. 8. e 2D: - 8. 6. „ d. * ES 
| ene 4 gon: Ts 4 84 Jul I SOUL I T=6b==,67 


7 n 


New 5 Pemſfleania, Bed ad Karwan. 5 $:1 


B. % Dc 8. q. b. D. 6. fl. De d. c. 
e = ne ee mas 1 =5+ 6]. 


1 * 


e e Givelion nod cabgts. 5 


p. 4 e. D. „d. , act Did © D. c. 
Fee 2 =2-4 =350 4 2 25 I=7=212} 18 23161 


* 


N 3 1 1 0 
6 = p 4 * 1 7 ORE , 4 
—Y - . No - Ye © 44 - . * 4 * \ 
7 e 1 Rr - . 
3 9 Go 35 ad * 2 
© < . 
N 5 5 4 E ww 
n _—_ * - 
r 
1 LS , 
_ ——_= 
a WERE 7 
8 "Py * 
* _—_— » 
_— 
4 _ = 7 
* ** - 


LATION 7 the "UNITED STATES of the 


| Tr 95) to be five million, 
* ? Nh number, by 8 5 eas iT fr emigration, w wil 
be doubled in 20 years, aud continue to increaſe in that ratio for à 
century to come, at that » (1896): chere will be in United 
America 169 millions af inn itgncs, nearly 20 illions mor than 
there are at preſent in Al Ey rope; And when we confider the 
probable acquiſition of people by y foreign immigations, and that the 
Anterior and unſettled parts of America are amply 'fufficient to pro- 
vide for this number,. che eee, is ſtron ug that 135 = ate 
will not differ mater . e ee oe and tf 
It has been-com common 3 l of nha 
| this globe, in round bhumbers, at: 950 millions vi. 


America 150 millions Curope 159 millions—Aſia 500 millions, 7 


ms Africa 150 millions. Hence it has been reckoned; that as a 


eration laſts 30 years, in that ſpace 950 millions-of people muſt 
| Ee me number die; and, conſequently, that about 31 


born and the 
millions die anny 
Gevery minute, 


y ; 86 thouſand every 78 i. yy kg "904 
and one every 1 7 or in th 14 


a few years ſince, by a gentle * in En; gland, i in which he Re 
the inhabitants of the world at about 73t ane er whom are, 
VV = 
. Mahometans 130 2 L Armenia Church 32 
4 5 | Ws OY 8 — 


** 4 322 . ES 7 Fad n $29 42 L * 5 *. 

f J 8 © 0 4 3 „ 85 7 Kg i 
DE Rb 2. 3 * * . . 2 ated 73 
This eſtimate, I apprehen 


5 formed on this ſabjeR,. reckoned that the 3 number of Indians 

in all North America, did not exceed dee millions and an half. Admit. 
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